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ADDRESS. 


Thb  PuUkhers  of  the  following  work  flatter  themselves  that 
it  is  <Mie  which  will  be  found  extensively  valuable,  both  from  its 
subject  and  firom  its  execution.  Geography  is  a  brandi  of 
knowledge,  which,  if  less  adapted  than  most  others  for  ambitious 
dii^lay,  is  more  than  most  characterized  by  practical  utility. 
It  itf  less  a  showy  accomplishment  than  a  solid  aoquir^nent;  it  is 
not  so  much  a  thing  for  occasionfd  exhibition,  as  a  matter  of 
cveary  day's  demand,  and  constantly  recurring  application.  It 
may  be  truly  said,  indeed,  that  of  all  departments  of  secular 
study,  this  is  at  once  the  most  universally  and  the  most  uni- 
fomdy  important  for  the  various  « classes  of  men  who  are 
desirous  of  employing  their  lives  in  practical  exertion,  or  of 
cultivating  their  minds  by  general  knowledge. 

The  importance  of  geographical  knowledge  to  both  these 
classes  ci  men,  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  illustration.  To 
every  system  of  practical  accomjdishment,  its  value  is  direct. 
In  every  one  of  man's  active  pursuits — the  greatest  and  the  most 
trifling — the  knowledge  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits  is  power, 
and  the  want  of  it  is  weakness.  A  geographical  miscalculation 
will  more  than  any  otiier  ignorance, involves  ^^  ^i.di^culties 
in  die  intercourse  of  ordinary  life ;  a  g^gr ApbicaI:'nii$^'ciiIation 
contributed  more  than  all  occasions  eVi^  koHiiteiihf^a^  the  most 
extraordinary  empire  in  the  political,  hj^t^iy' bftbiaril  ^  To  the 
lawyer,  the  knowledge  of  Geography  js«  n<§CNtear)r  jSJr  throwing 
light  on  the  constitution  of  policies,  and  the  spirit  of  laws ;  to 
the  physician,  as  a  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  his  materia,  and 
the  comparison  of  climates;  to  the  divine,  as  a  recourse  for  the 
illustration  of  his  belief,  and  a  guide  to  the  application  of  his 
maxims;  to  the  soldier,  for  the  regulation  of  his  movements,  and 
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the  calculation  of  military  chances ;  to  the  sailor,  at  once  in  the 
choice  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  undertakings ;  to  the  mercfaantp 
for  the  knowledge  of  his  commodities^  and  the  speculations  of 
his  traffic ;  to  the  agriculturist,  for  the  explanation  of  the  primary 
laws  of  his  science,  and  for  suggesting  the  special  arrangements 
of  his  practice ;  to  the  politician,  for  the  adequate  intelligence  of 
die  statistics  of  his  own  country,  the  relations  of  foreign  States, 
and  the  balance  of  political  powers ;  to  the  man  of  the  worlds  for 
its  connexion  with  all  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  appro- 
priate to  the  character  of  a  cultivated  gentleman.     For,  viewed 
as  a  branch  of  general  information  not  less  than  as  a  necessary 
part  of  practical  accomplishment,  will  the  value  of  geographical 
science  become  manifest.     It  is  not  merely  that  Geography  is 
itself  a  science,  ample  in   extent,  and  rich  in  valuable  and 
interesting  materials :  but  it  pervades  and  mingles  with  almost 
all  other  knowledge.     Every  real   existence,  except   6od»  is 
local,  and  hence  every  event  also  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge has  its  locality.     The  relation  of  place  is  thus  one  of  the 
most  constant  principles  of  association  in  every  science^  and  in 
every  mind.     And  he  by  whom  the  facts  of  that  relation  are 
not  in  some  degree  truly  understood,  is  destitute  at  once  of  one 
of  the  most  necessary  saf<^uards  against  delusion,  and  of  one 
of  the  most  important  principles  for  the  consolidation  of  syste- 
matic truth.  Terra  incognita  has  always  been  the  favourite  haunt 
of  unlicensed  fancies,  and  the  prolific  birth-place  of  vulgar 
delu^QQs*  ..T^CL  extension  of.general  knowledge  has  always  kept 
pace/jvjth'^hai  o^'geograpiical  science.     Thus,  Thales,  the 
founder  of  \i;iith^4i9^<^eOeography,  was  the  founder  of  Grecian 
philosophy;*  ,'Tbu^;  t|ie  'discovery  of  America  was  one  great 
element  'iri'.*&&*<caib!tei]|tti5n  of  causes,  which,  three  centuries 
agOf  produced  the  revival  of  genuine  knowledge  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  human   mind.     Thus,  in  these  latter  ages  of 
general  illumination,  has  it  become  a  national  object  to  the  most 
enlightened  people  of  the  earth,  and  a  fond  enterprise  to  her 
most  adventiurous  children,  to  lift  the  veil  which  has  so  long 
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oonoealed  the  secrets  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  those  of  the 
Flroxen  Pole.  Geography  turns  oor  attention  to  objects  in  their 
own  nature  of  the  nearest  interest  to  every  reflecting  mind :  for 
what  should  man  have  a  more  direct  curiosity  to  know  than  the 
£ann  of  his  own  dwelling-place, — the  arrangements  of  that  great 
.  theatre  on  which  the  drama  of  his  wondrous  history  is  acted. 
Geography  is  one  of  the  eyes  of  History ;  deprived  of  that,  the 
latter  becomes  a  blind,  erratic,  unattractive  form.  To  the 
jrfiilosopher,  the  relations  of  terrestrial  space,  the  influoice  of 
local'  circumstances,  the  phenomena  of  various  regions,  the 
universal  oonneKion  of  beings  and  of  events  with  plaoe^  supply 
the  materials  of  the  richest,  the  most  interesting,  and  most 
important  of  all  his  speculations.  To  the  man  of  devotion, 
there  are  no  resources  richer  than  the  stores  of  geographical 
iofimnation  for  unfolding  to  him  the  true  character  of  man,  and 
the  constant  providence  of  Him  ^^  who  created  not  the  world  in 
vain,''  ^  who  formed  the  earth  and  man  upon  it"  As  Cicero  said 
of  Greece,  that  at  every  step  we  tread  upon  a  history,  so  of  the 
whole  terrestrial  sphere,  we  may  say  that  every  glance  we  cast 
upon  it  rests  on  something  worthy  of  being  known — some 
admonition  to  the  living,  or  some  memorial  of  the  dead — some 
monument  of  the  manifold  nature  of  man,-  his  greatness  or  his 
degradation — some  token  of  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God, 
his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  or  severity. 

A  study  thus  teeming  with  important  information  peculiar  to 
itself  and  thus  connected  with  all  of  practical  science  that  is 
known  to  man,  is,  for  this  very  reason,  at  once  most  important 
to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  most  difficult  to  be  worthily 
expounded, — most  useful  to  learn  aright,  and  most  arduous  to 
teach.  In  one  who  single-handed  undertakes  to  compile  a  com- 
plete and  scientific  system  of  Geography,  there  is  required  such 
a  fund  of  various  and  accurate  knowledge  as  fiills  to  the  lot  of 
few,  even  among  ripely  learned  men.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  there  should  so  long  have  been  wanting  in  almost  every 
literature,  a  work  worthy  of  being  so  described.     Since  tlie  days 
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of  Anthony  Frederic  Busching,  the  father  and  founder  of 
scientific  geography,  whose  work  was  first  published  at  Ham* 
burg  in  1754,  the  science  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
discoveries  of  navigators  and  travellers,  and  the  acute  researches 
of  Giaspari,  Gratterer,  Stein,  Hassel,  Ritter,  Balbi,  and  Malte 
Brun,  <m  the  continent,  and  Rennell,  Vincent,  Finkerton,  and 
Playfair,  in  our  own  country.  Of  the  labours  of  all  these  geo- 
graphers, and  especially  of  the  inunense  work,  first  published  at 
Weimar  in  1819,  from  the  imited  pens  of  Gaspari,  Hassel, 
Cannabich,  Guthsmutch,  and  Uckert,  and  the  unrivalled  volumes 
of  Asiatic  and  African  geography  by  Ritter,  the  publishers  of 
the  present  work  will  freely  avail  themselves;  and  they  trust 
that  without  forfeiting  the  character  of  a  popular  book,  they 
will  be  enabled  by  their  extensive  conmiand  of  every  species  of 
geographical  literature,  to  produce,  in  the  present  publication,  a 
work  deserving  the  name  of  a  scientific  system  of  geographical 
knowledge. 

Gkusfowy  \H  May,  182a 
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DitUums  qfihe  Seknce.']  Geography,  a  name  derired  from  two  Greek 
irordfl  signifying  a  description  of  the  «arth,  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  form  and  physical  features  of  llie  globe.  As  the  earth  may 
be  either  considered  with  relation  to  the  planetary  system  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,^-or  as  a  ^tinct  body,  possessed  of  pecnliar  features  or 
qualities,  and  exhibiting  peculiar  phenomena,— or  as  the  abode  of  rational 
nien,  who  have  apportioned  ont  its  snrfiace  into  yarious  artificial  divisions, 
so  there  are  three  great  divisions  of  the  science  itself:  viz.  Mathemati- 
cal, .  I^ysical,  and  Political  Geography*  The  general  principles  of 
Geography  arrange  themselves  into  these  three  departments,  the  knowledge 
of  wludi  ought  to  precede  the  study  oi  particular  facts. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PART   I. — MATHSMATICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Various  subjects  which  the  science  of  geography  embraces,  require 
for  thdr  investigation  the  aid  of  mathematical  reasoning.  Among  these 
anbjectB  are  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, — the  methods  of 
determining  the  relative  position  of  its  different  parts,  or  the  latitude 
and  longitude, — ^the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  other  bodies  of  the 
imxverae,  and  particularly  the  mode  in  which  it  is  illuminated  by  the 
Sim, — ^tke  divisions  which  have  been  made  of  the  earth  s  surface  upon 
astronomical  and  mathematical  principles, — and  the  different  methods  of 
representing  that  surface,  whether  by  artificial  globes  or  maps.  The 
department  of  geographical  science,  tiierefore,  in  which  ^ese  and 
nimkr  subjects  are  trnited  of,  has  received  the  appellation  of  Mathe^ 
matietd  Geogttqphy, 

Almost  fdl  the  different  parts  of  mathematical  geography  reflect 
lif^t  upon  each  other;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  obtain  such  an 
anangement  as  may  enable  us  at  once  fuUy  to  discuss  any  one  of  them, 
while  ti^e  odiers  are  not  understood.  Thus,  before  e^cplaining  the  methods 
of  determining  the  relative  position  of  places  upon  the  earth,  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  its  figure ;  while,  without  understand- 
ing some  of  the  appearances  which  the  heavens  present,  and  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  in  consideriii^  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
that  figure  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  In  this  department  of  science, 
therefore,  it  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  only  partially  to  explain 
a  subject  at  first,  and  to  reserve  tiie  more  complete  investigation  of  it 
untfl  other  subjects  have  been  considered. 

JRoinndtil  JFigure  of  the  Earth.']  We  ahall  begin  with  explaining  the 
figure  of  the  eurtii,  and,  for  tiie  reason  that  have  been  stated,  notice 
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here  only  some  phenomena  from  which  a  general  idea  of  that  figure 
may  be  obtained. 

When  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  appearance  of  the  earth,  it  seems 
to  be  merely  a  vast  circular  plain.  By  a  slight  degree  of  attention, 
howeyer,  to  such  phenomena  as  the  following,  its  rotundity  Will  in  a 
familiar  manner  be  completely  established. 

JProqfsJ]  IsL  If  when  standing  upon  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  riyer  of  considerable  breadth,  we  examine  the  appearance  which 
the  surface  of  the  water  presents,  it  will  be  distinctly  seen  to  be  cnnred. 

2dL  When  an  object  is  seen  at  a  distance  upon  the  surfa^  of  the  earth, 
a  part  of  its  base  is  hid  from  view.  As  the  distance  is  lessened,  a  greater 
portion  of  the  object  becomes  yisible,  and  when  brought  sufficiently  near 
the  whole  of  it  is  seen ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  be  increased, 
the  yisible  part  of  the  body  is  continually  diminished,  and  at  last  the 
object  entirely  dbappears.  Eyery  person  who  has  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  mountains,  towers,  and  ships,  b^in  to 
appear  and  disappear,  must  be  ^Bimiliar  with  those  iiacts.  Now  were  the 
earth  a  plane,  bodies  would  simply  diminish  in  apparent  magnitude  as 
their  distance  from  us  was  increased,  without  any  part  of  them  being  hid 
from  yiew.  The  phenomena  in  question,  therefore,  clearly  proye,  that  the 
plane  in  which  bodies  appear  to  be  placed,  is  really  a  conyex  surface, 
which  intercepts  the  light  reflected  by  distant  objects,  and  preyents 
it  from  reaching  the  eye  of  the  obseryer. 

S(L  As  we  ascend  a  tower  or  a  mountain,  our  yiew  becomes  gradually 
more  extended.  There  could  be  no  such  extension  of  yiew  were  the 
earth  a  plane. 

4ith.  When  we  change  our  position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  moying 
south  or  north,  a  number  of  stars,  which  neyer  were  yisible  in  the  place 
we  formerly  occupied,  gradually  appear,  while  others  in  the  opposite 
direction,  diat  were  constantly  to  be  seen,  are  disappearing  from  yiew. 
Eyery  o^er  star  in  the  heayens,  too,  appears  altered  in  position.  These 
appearances  also  eyidently  proye  the  conyexity  of  the  earth. 

5tk,  All  the  phenomena  which  we  haye  noticed,  occur  in  apparently 
the  same  uniform  degree  in  eyery  part  of  the  earth.  This  proyes  not 
only  that  the  earth  is  a  cunred  body,  but  also  that  it  is  nearly  of  uniform 
curyature.  Or  a  sphere. 

6th,  Another  proof  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  is  deriyed  from  the 
many  yoyages  which  haye  been  performed  around  it.  Magellan  and  his 
successorsi  pursuing  constantly  a  western  or  eastern  course,  haye  at  last 
returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  set  out.  It  is  evidently  impossi- 
ble that  they  could  haye  so  returned  had  the  earth  been  a  plane. 

7th,  Astronomers  show  that  eclipses  of  the  moon  are  occasioned  by 
the  earth  intercepting  for  a  wlule  the  moon's  light  from  the  sun.  Now 
the  portion  of  tibe  moon's  disk  of  which  the  light  is  intercepted  has 
always  a  circular  form:  the  earth,  therefore,  must  be  of  aspheri<»l  figure, 
for  a  spherical  body  only  can  in  eyery  position  project  a  circular  shadow. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  earth  cannot  be  of  a  spherical  form,  as  its 
surface  presents  the  most  irregular  appearances,  b^ng  in  innumerable 
places  eleyated  into  mountains  or  depressed  into  yalleys.  But  these 
inegnlarities  when  compared  with  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  earth 
are  yery  inconsiderable.  The  height  of  the  highest  mounlaia  does 
not  exceed  29,000  feet,  while  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  ia  more  than  8,000  miles. 
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From  tbe  obvious  appeyranoeBy  therefore,  which  have  been  noticed,  we 
«ie  entitled  to  condnde  that  the  form  of  the  earth  most  be  at  least  nearly 
spherical.  This  tmth  being  established,  we  shall  nest  consider  the 
TrialMin  of  the  earth  to  the  other  great  bodies  of  the  nnivene.  Alter 
diis  and  some  other  sobjects  have  been  explained,  we  shall  resume  con- 
nderation  of  the  fignre  of  the  earth,  and  inquire  how  £ur  it  demtes  from 
an  exact  sphere. 

EdaOon  of  Ae  Earth  to  die  System  of  the  Universe.']  It  belongs  to 
astronomy  to  explaiii  the  motions,  magnitudes,  and  distances  of  the 
hcarenly  bodies,  and  the  physicial  laws  by  which  the  movements  of  these 
bodies  are  carried  on ;  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  in  a  work  which 
treats  of  the  sdence  of  geography,  slightly,  at  least,  to  notice  the  place 
whidi  the  earth  occupies  in  the  great  system  of  the  universe.  To  this 
subject,  therefore,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  earth  is  illuminated  by  the 
smiy  we  shall  now  proceed. 

7%e  Visible  Horizon.']  If  we  place  ourselTee  on  the  top  of  a  tower, 
or  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  the  heavens  will  seem  to  be  a  vast 
liemisplieie  supported  upon  the  earth.  The  drde  in  which  the  earth 
.and  heavens  appear  to  meet,  is  termed  the  visible  horizon* 

Motion  of  the  Stars.]  If  we  attentively  examine  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  ^hey  will  be  found  to  rise  at  different  points  of  the  horizon,  to 
move  in  pluns  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  set  at  points  more  or  less 
.  dktant  frnn  those  at  which  they  arose.  It  will  also  be  found  that  they 
constantly  preserve  the  same  relative  distances  in  regard  to  each  other : 
always  rising  and  setting  at  the  same  points  of  the  horizon,  and  moving 
in  the  same  plains,  so  that  the  starry  vault  appears  to  turn  tout  dune 
piece  round  die  ear^.  A  revolution  of  the  stars  is  accomplishe<^jfi 
ratiiOT  less  than  twenty-four  houn.  The  magnitude  of  the  circles  in 
which  the  stars  appear  to  move,  gradually  dminishes  as  we  advance 
towards  the  north,  and  at  last  dwindles  to  a  point. 

Cardinal  Poinis.]  It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the  north 
and  sovih  points  are  those  in  which  the  horizon  is  cut  by  a  circle  per- 
pen^enlar  to  it,  and  passing  through  the  point  of  the  heavens  which 
remains  stationary,  and  the  place  of  an  obMrv^.  Another  circle,  per- 
pendicular to  the  last,  and  also  passing  through  the  place  of  an  observer, 
will  indicate  by  its  intersections  with  the  horizon,  the  east  and  west. 

Apparent  Motions  of  the  Sun.]     On  attending  to  the  motions  of 
the  sun,   it  will  be  seen  that  that   luminary,  besides  its  apparent 
diurnal  motion  round  the  earth,  along  with  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
daily  changes  its  position  in  relation  to  the  stars  in  a  twofold  manner. 
First,  it  does  not,  like  them,  always  rise  and  set  at  the  same  points  of 
the  horizon;  but,  in  a  gradual  manner,  alternately  advances  to  and 
recedes  from  the  north.     In  the  second  place,  it  has  a  motion  also 
towards  the  east,  for  the  stars  which  on  any  particular  day  are  seen 
setting  immediately  after  it,  will  in  a  few  days,  appear  rising  before  it, 
and  dieir  rising  will  daily  more  and  more  precede  that  of  the  sun. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  having  apparently  made  a  complete  circuit 
smong  the  stars,  tbe  sun  will  seem  to  have  returned  to  its  former 
relative  position.     Astronomers,  in  order  the  better  to  estimate  this 
epparent  motion  of  tbe  sun,  referred  it  to  the  groups  of  fixed  stars, 
termed  constellaHonSf  through  which  the  sun  appears  necessarily  to  pass. 
Zodiac  and  its  Signs.^     These  constellations,  which  are  twelve  in 
number,  are  also  denominated  signs  $  and  the  zone  of  tbe  heavens  in 
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which  they  are  placed,  is  called  ^  zodiae.  Jlie  names  of  the  twelye 
signs  or  constellations  of  the  ssodiac  and  the  characters  used  for  repre- 
senting them,  are  the  following  :— 

<Y>  Aries  /  Sagitarius  rrji  Virgo 

n  Gemini  ss  Aquarius  nx  Scorpio 

£1  Leo  IS  Taurus  >^  Capricomus 

^  Libra  sss  Cancer  k  Pisces. 

Hypothesis  of  the  AndenUJ]  The  motions  of  the  sun,  and  the  still 
more  irregular  movements  of  a  few  stars  termed  planets^  greatly  per- 
plexed the  ancient  astronomers,  almost  all  of  whom  maintained  tluit  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  inmiovable.  Some  philosophers, 
even  among  the  ancients,  however,  particularly  Pythagoras  and  his 
followers,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  true  motions  of  the 
earth.  Their  opinions  on  the  subject,  after  lying  hid  for  ages,  were 
revived  in  the  16th  century  by  Copernicus,  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
modem  astronomy.  Upon  this  foundation,  that  science,  by  the  genius  of 
Kepler,  Newton,  and  many  others,  has  been  brought  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection.  It  has  been  established  by  these  philosophers,  that 
the  true  system  of  the  universe  is  the  following  :— 

Real  Motion  of  the  ^BarthJ\  The  earth  moves  round  every  day  upoa 
an  axis,  and  revolves  round  the  sun,  from  west  to  east,  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  orbit  in  which  it  moves  is  an  ellipse,  and  has  the  sun 
placed  in  one  of  the  focL  The  other  planets  and  the  comets  also  revolve 
around  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits.  Some  of  the  planets  are  attended 
in  their  course  by  satellites,  or  moons,  performing  revolutions  around 
them.  All  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  termed  fixed  starSf  are  placed  at 
inconceivably  greater  distances  from  the  earth  than  any  of  the  planets, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  our  sun,  being  each  the  centre  of  a 
system. 

The  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  is  the  cause  of  the  i^arent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  around  it ;  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun  from  west  to  east,  produces  the  apparent  annual  revolution  of 
the  sun  among  the  stars  in  the  same  direction ;  the  motion  of  the  sun 
towards  the  north  and  south  alternately,  is  produced  also  by  the  earth's 
annual  revolution,  and  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of 
its  orbit, — ^the  axu  continuing  parallel  to  itself,  or  nearly  so,  during  the 
whole  revolution.  As  this  last  motion,  however,  is  the  cause  of  the 
seasons,  and  of  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  it  will  require  a  fiiller  elucidation.  We 
must  first  give  a  few  definitions. 

The  PoleSf  Equator^  Ee^ipticy  and  Meridians,']  The  extremities  of 
the  earth's  axis  are  termed  poles  of  the  earth,  and  the  centre  of  that 
axis,  is  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  also  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The 
axis  produced  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  forms  the  axis  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  the  points  where  it  meets  that  sphere,  are  the 
celestial  poles.  The  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  is  the  celestial  equator^  and  its  intersection  with 
the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  the  terrestrial  equator  *  Great  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere  at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  and  which  must  con- 
sequently pass  through  the  celestial  poles,  are  termed  circles  cfdecUnationy 
or  cdestitd  meridians.  The  intersections  of  these  circles  and  the  earth, 
are  termed  terrestrial  meridians.   The  terrestrial  meridians  must  evidently 
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piM  Afougb  llie  polM  of  the  evth.  SmnediMs  a  Mmieiide  only  is 
termed  die  meridiaa,  and  the  opposite  eemicirde  is  then  called  the 
opposite  meridiaD.  The  distanoe  of  a  star  finom  the  eqaator,  measured 
mpoia  a  drde  of  dedinarion  passing  through  it,  is  termed  iAe  declmaOom 
of  that  star ;  the  oibit  in  which  the  earth  moTss  round  the  sun,  is  called 
Ifte  edptfic;  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  ia 
termed  ike  obUqmty  cf  the  edqt&o — the  obliquity  must  evidently  be 
eqosl  to  tihe  comploifeent  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  and  ecliptic. 
Some  of  the  above  definitions  are  not  required  fpr  our  present  purpose, 
bat  they  will  be  necessary  afterwards,  and  we  give  them  here  for  the 
sake  of  ooanezion. 

EgTeeieqfihediffereaipaikkmMrflheB^^  The  efiect  which  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  must  have  upon  the  dediaation  of  the  sun,  may 
be  illustrated  by  first  supposing  the  axis  to  be  parallel,  and  then  con- 
eeiTing  it  to  be  perpendicular,  and  observing  what  the  result  in  these 

Fig.  1. 


would 
be.     In  the  annexed 
figure,  S  represents  the 
sun,  the  lines  Pp  which 
are    parallel  to   each 
atthcr,  the  axis,  £  Q  the 
equator,  and  ABCD 
the  ecliptic     If  Pp 
were  perpendicular  to, 
and  £Q  parallel  with 
the  ecliptic,it  is  evident 
that    the    sun   would 
never  have  any  declin- 
ation; for,  in  whatever 
part  of  ita  orbit  the 
earth  migbt  be,  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  sun  would 
always  be  in  die  plane  of  iSie  equator.    If,  on  the  contrary,  Pp  were 
parsUel,  and  EQ  consequently  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic,  the  sun 
would  have  all  possible  degrees  of  declination.    At  some  pobt  A,  the 
declinati<m  would  be  nothing,  and  die  sun  appear  to  move  in  the  equator. 
In  going  from  A  to  B  the  declination  would  continually  increase ;  and  at 
B,  P  p  would  evidently  coincide  with  the  line  joining  the  sun  and  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  declination  would  then  be  ninety  degrees, 
and  the  sun  a|^^  to  be  placed  in  the  pole  p.     From  B  to  C  the 
declination  must  diminish,  and  at  C  the  sun  would  again  appear  to  move 
in  the  equator.    From  C  to  D  the  declination  must  again  increase,  and 
at  D,  the  sun  wonld  be  in  the  opposite  pole  P.    When  the  earth  arrived 
at  A,  the  sun  would  again  appear  to  have  returned  to  the  equator.     But 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  neidier  perpendicular  to,  nor  parallel  with  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  but  inclined  to  it  ui  a  certain  degree.     This  must 
occasion  ihe  declination  to  vary  in  the  same  manner  as  a  parallel  axis 
would  do,  but  to  a  less  extent.    At  two  opposite  points,  A  and  C,  the 
sun  will  be  in  the  equator.     The  declination  will  be  greatest  at  B  and  D, 
and  will  there  be  e<pial  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  for,  at  each  of 
these  points,  a  line  knning  tlie  centres  of  the  earth  and  sun,  will  form 
with  die  plane  of  iLe  equator,  an  angle  dqual  to  die  inclination  of  the 
equator  and  edipdc     The  declination  at  B  an<l  D,  however,  will  be  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 
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7%e  Bqimiemf  SoitHceB,  and  IVqpics.^  TIm  aeiMMui  in  which  «ha 
•on  mofwea  in  the  equator,  am  termed  egfmmmeiy  and  that  oixde  is  called 
the  eqmnoeHai;  becaase,  when  he  movea  in  it,  the  day  and  night-— for 
a  reason  that  will  be  afterwards  seen — are  eqittl  ofer  the  whole  eaith. 
•The  seasons  at  which  the  son's  declination  is  greatest,  are  termed 
^oMoe9  ;  because  his  declination  appears  then  to  remain  stationary  for  n 
while.  The  circles  in  which  he  then  moires  are  denominated  iropic9^ 
or  circies  of  return.  The  tropics  pass  through  the  consteUalioDS'  of  the 
mb  and  goat,  and  are  therefore  called  the  tropics  of  cancer  and  ccqmcom* 
The  tropic  of  cancer  is  sitnated  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  that  of 
Capricorn  to  the  south. 

Before  showing  how  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun  may  be  fonnd^ 
it  is  necessary  to  give  some  explanations  regarding  the  altitude  of  heayenly 
bodies  and  the  horizon. 

The  Visible  and  National  Eorizon.']  We  haye  already  said  that  the 
circle  in  which  the  heayens  appear  to  meet  the  earth,  is  termed  the 
▼isible  horizon.  The  plane  of  that  circle  must  evidently  be  a  tangent 
to  the  earth  at  the  pomt  where  the  observer  is  sitnated,  if  he  be  not 
placed  in  an  elevated  position.  A  great  circle  ^  the  bestial  sphere 
parallel  to  the  visible  horizon,  is  term^  tike  ra^anal  harigon.  ¥nm  the 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  which  the  magnitude  of  the  celestial 
sphere  is  determined,  being  almost  infinite  in  comparison  of  the  distance 
oi  any  point  on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  firom  the  centre,  the  visible  and 
rational  horizons  must  coincide.  Thus,  in  the  annexed  figure,  suppose 
ji^^  2^  A  B  and  £  L  to  be  two  concentric 

spheres  representing  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  and  D  F  and  G  H  to  be  the 
visible  and  rational  horizon.  If  the 
radius  C  £  be  but  a  point  in  compaiisoii 
of  C  A,  D  F  and  G  H  must  coinoide* 
The  visible  and  rational  horizons,  how- 
ever,  will  coincide  only  when  the  plane 
of  the  former  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth* 
If  the  observer  be  placed  in  an  elevated 
position,  as  upon  the  top  of  a  tower, 
or  a  mountain,  his  view  of  the  heavens 
will  be  extendedf  and  its  4>oundary  the 
visible  horizon,  will  be  depressed  below 
the  rational ;  thus,  in  the  above  figure,  let  P  be  the  elevated  position  of 
the  observer,  and  PM  P  N  tangents  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  eart|^, 
and  produced  to  the  heavens.  The  intersections  of  these  tangents  widi 
the  celestial  q>here,  mark  out  M  N  to  be  the  position  of  the  visible 
horizon.  When  we  speak  of  the  horizon  simply,  the  rational  horizon  is 
always  meant. 

2^  Zenith  and  Nadir. 2  The  point  in  which  a  line  drawn  through 
any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  meets  the  celestial  sphere  above 
us,  is  termed  the  zenith  of  that  place,  and  the  pc^t  in  which  the 
same  line  meeta  the  heavens  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  nadir  of  the 
place.  The  direction  of  gravity  being  always  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  the  zenith  must  be  directly  over  our  heads,  while  the  nadir  will 
be  under  onr  feet.  Since  the  earth  is  not  exactly  spherical,  the  line 
joining  the  aenith  and  nadir  of  any  place  wSl  not  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth.    Great  circles  perpendicnlar  to  the  horizon  are  termed 
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HrtMoJi.    Hm  ailhwda  oi  a  itar  abore  die  luaisoi^  k  eqial  to  the  ai« 
of  s  wlical  pMMBg  through  the  star,  intercepted  bj  it  and  the  horizoiu 

TWk  omf  .4ff>0''^B'*'  PiaoB  cfa  Siar.2  Unless  the  distance  of  a  body  be 
fory  graaly  its  altitude  will  a|^pear  to  be  different  to  two  obserreis  placed 
one  on  the  snr&eet  and  the  other  at  the  centre  of  the  earth;  thus,  in  Fig.  3^ 
aqppoee  A  C  the  earth,  B  D  the  rational  horizon  of  an  observer  at  A^ 
•ad  BED  the  qihera  of  the  heavens.  The 
star  S  will  appear  at  A  to  be  sitaated  at  M, 
whilst  to  on  obasrver  at  C,  it  will  seem  to  be 
at  L»  The  difference  in  these  ^Tations  wiU 
be  the  arc  M  L.  The  greater  the  distance 
of  the  star  isy  the  less  unll  the  difference  in 
these  altitudes  be.  Thnsy  if  the  star  be  at 
Py  the  di&rence  in  the  elevation  will  be  only 
the  aro  N  L»  which  is  less  than  M  L.  The  Hi^tanre  of  the  fixed  stan 
being  so  indefinitely  gnat,  compared  with  the  semidiameter  of  the  earthy 
that  the  visible  and  rational  ]M>rizons  coincide^  their  elevation  mast  appear 
the  same  whether  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  the  centre.  It  is 
otfaerwiaey  however^  with  the  sun  and  planets.  Their  '^wtftngy  bearing  a 
aenaible  proportion  to  the  radius  of  the  earth,  will  appear  a  little  more 
devated  as  seen  from  the  centre,  than  at  the  surface.  The  difference 
between  the  aikitnde  of  a  body  as  seen  from  the  centre4md  surlGEuse  of  the 
earthy  is  termed  its  paraUax*  The  parallax  will  evidently  be  greatest 
when  the  body  is  in  the  horizon^  and  least  when  in  the  meridian.  The 
heriamital  pwaHair  of  the  sun  has  been  found  to  be  about  8"  6,  while  that 
of  the  mocm  varies  from  about  64/  to  62^,  her  distance  from  the  earth  not 
being  always  the  same.  To  render  all  observations  capable  of  comparisouy 
astronomers  always  make  allowance  for  the  parallax,  and  consider  the 
ahitade  of  a  body  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  centre.  The  point  of 
die  celestial  q>here  to  which  the  body  is  referred  when  so  seen,  is  termed 
its  truefiaee^  while  the  point  to  which  it  is  referred  when  seen  from  the 
aorftee^  is  called  its  cqpparent  plaee. 

Stm*s  DedmaHofJ}  We  return  now  to  consider  the  method  of  finding 
the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun.  This  is  done  by  observing  at  the 
same  ]dace  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  when  it  passes  the  meridian,  at  the 
sammer  and  winter  solstices.  Half  the  diffisrence  between  the  altitudea 
win  evidentiy  be  equal  to  the  greatest  declination.  This  declination^ 
which  mast  be  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  found  at  present 
to  be  about  23^  28^.  But  ancient  observations,  as  well  as  the  calculationa 
of  the  forces  by  which  the  motions  of  the  planets  are  produced,  show 
diat  ihe  obliquity  is  not  invariable.  It  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  SO''  in  a 
century,  tiU  it  rM^h  a  certain  limit,  after  arriving  at  which  it  must  begin 
again  to  inctease. 
VariaHoH  t»  ihe  kngth  qf\      The  change  in  tiie  declination  of  the  sun 

ihe  Daye  and  Nights,  j  is  the  canse  of  the  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  days  and  n^hts.  It  will  be  necessary  in  illustrating  this  subject, 
and  explaining  the  appearances  which  the  sun  must  present  in  different 
latitudes,  to  consider  how  the  celestial  sfhere  will  appear  to  observers 
differently  situated  in  regard  to  the  earth's  axis.  The  horizon  of  a  person 
on  the  terrestrial  equator  being  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  planes  of  the  circles 
in  which  the  stan  i^ypear  to  move  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  will  be  divided  by  it  into  two  equal  parts,  since  the  horizon  is  a 
great  circle.   All  the  heavenly  bodies,  toerefore,  whatever  their  declination 
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may  be,  wOI,  at  the  equator,  be  yidble  dnring  half  iheir  course.  The 
poles  wt1\  be  in  the  horizon,  and  the  celestial  equator  directly  over  the 
observer's  head.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  are  said  to 
live  in  a  right  sphere.  The  horizon  of  a  person  placed  on  either  of  the 
terrestrial  poles  being,  on  the  contrary,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the 
planes  of  the  circles  in  'vdiich  the  stars  move  will  be  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  that  circle  will  therefore  constantly  divide  the  heavens  into 
the  same  two  hemispheres.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  which  are  in  one 
of  these  hemispheres  wiU  be  constantly  to  be  seen,  while  those  in  the 
other  will  never  be  visible.  One  of  the  celestial  poles  will  be  in  the 
zenith  of  the  observer,  and  the  equator  will  coincide  with  the  horizon. 
The  inhabitants  at  the  poles,  if  there  be  any  such,  are  said  to  live  in  a 
parallel  sphere.  At  all  intermediate  parts  of  the  earth,  the  horizon 
being  placed  more  or  less  obliquely  to  die  axis,  the  heavenly  bodies  wiU 
appear  to  move  in  circles,  the  planes  of  which  are  more  or  less  inclined 
to  the  horizon ;  and  the  parts  into  which  the  circles  are  divided  by  it, 
must  become  morenmequal  as  we  recede  from  the  equator.  The  time 
during  which  the  heavenly  bodies  continue  visible,  therefore,  will  vary 
as  their  distance  from  the  equator  is  augmented ;  and  around  one  of 
the  poles  a  number  of  stars  will  be  seen  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  revolution,  while  an  equal  portion  of  the  heavens  at  the  other  pole 
will  be  always  invisible,  llie  pole  and  the  equator  will  be  more  or  less 
elevated  above  the  horizon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles  are  said  to  live  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  explain  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  different  appearances  which  the 
sun  must  present  to  the  inhabitants  in  different  latitudes.  To  the 
inhabitants  at  the  equator,  the  sun  will  be  vertical  at  the  equinoxes,  and 
his  least  meridian  altitude  is  at  the  solstices,  when  it  will  be  66°  32^, 
which  is  more  than  his  greatest  altitude  is  with  us.  At  all  places  within 
the  tropics  the  sun  must  be  vertical  twice  in  the  year,  and  when  in  the 
meridiui,  he  wiU  be  seen  sometimes  to  the  north,  and  sometimes  to  the 
south.  At  the  tropics  the  sun  is  vertical  only  once  in  the  year,  when  in 
the  solstice  corresponding  to  that  tropic ;  and  at  the  opposite  solstice  his 
meridian  altitude  is  only  43°  4/.  No  place  without  the  tropics  can  ever 
have  a  vertical  sun,  and  in  all  such  places  he  will  be  always  seen  in  the 
same  direction.  At  the  equator  the  length  of  the  day — apart  firom  refrac- 
tioD,  of  which  we  shall  not  at  present'  take  any  notice — ^must  be  always 
twelve  hours ;  and  when  the  sun  moves  in  the  equinoctial,  the  day  and 
night  must  also  be  equal  over  the  whole  earth.  As  the  declination  of 
the  sun  increases,  however,  the  day  and  night  at  all  places  which  are  not 
under  the  equator,  must  become  more  and  more  unequal.  The  day  will 
be  longer  than  the  night  in  that  hemisphere  which  is  on  the  same  side 
with  the  sun,  and  shorter  in  the  other,  and  the  difference  must  increase 
with  the  latitude.  The  day  at  any  place  vnil  be  longest  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  tropic  next  that  place,  and  shortest  when  in  the  other.  At  the 
poles  the  sun  will  be  visible  during  half  a  year  at  a  time,  and  invisible 
during  the  other  half.  At  either  pole  he  will  annually  appear  to  describe 
a  spiral  of  which  each  coU  is  nearly  horizontal,  half  of  the  spiral  being 
above  the  horizon  and  half  below.  The  declination  of  the  sun  changing 
fastest  at  the  equinoxes,  and  slowest  at  the  solstices,  the  coils  will  be 
much  more  open  in  the  middle  than  near  the  ends.  Around  the  pole 
which  ii  nearest  to  the  sun,  a  portion  of  the  earth,  conesponding  in 
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of  dcgraes  to  the  AwHiifttiim,  will  be  constaiitly  ilhimiiialed, 
wMIe  a  nmihr  portimi  sromid  the  other  pole  will  be  ahrayi  in  <lyAi^i»^. 
At  the  trapici,  thereforo,  the  portioDe  of  the  earth  whidi  have  a  day  or 
wf^  of  twenty-four  hom,  will  extend  to  2S'>  28^.  The  circles  which 
boond  these  portions  of  the  earth  are  termed  poiar  drcki^  and  abo  die 
anUt,  and  aniareiie  drclea,  that  to  the  north  being  the  arctic 

7%e  SeasotuJ]  The  dumge  in  the  declination  d  the  ann  not  only 
occasions  a  Taiiation  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  bnt  is  also  the 
esose  of  the  difference  in  the  heat  at  difierent  times  ci  the  year.  The 
qumtiiy  of  solar  rays  which  ftll  upon  any  part  of  the  sorfroe  of  the 
eaith  will  be  greater  the  less  their  degree  of  obligoity  be :  for  as  the 
oUiqnity  is  increased,  the  same  nombo'  of  rays  mnst  be  spread  oyer  a 
wider  soxftce,  and  a  change  in  ihe  declination  mnst  eridently  alter  the 
an^  at  which  the  rays  impinge  npon  any  part  d  the  earth.  The  dif- 
ference too  in  the  time  which  &e  son  continues  above  the  horizon,  mnst 
also  occasion  a  Tariation  in  the  temperatore :  forthe  longer  the  sunshines 
spon  any  place  a  larger  portion  oi  heat  will  be  accnmtllated. 

The  equinoxes  and  soblices  divide  the  year  into  four  seasons.  From 
the  ▼emal  eqfmnox  to  the  summer  solstice  is  with  us  the  astronomical 
spring.  From  the  summer  soUtice  to  the  autumnal  eijainox  is  our 
sonmer.  The  time  betwixt  the  autumnal  eqoinox  and  the  winter  sol- 
stice is  our  antamn ;  and  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  vernal  eifuinoxis 
our  winter.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  seasons  are  reversed :  it 
beii^  flpring  with  them  when  autumn  with  us,  and  their  smnmer  cor- 
responding to  our  winter.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  being  an  ellipse,  in 
one  d  the  foci  of  which  the  sun  is  situated,  and  the  earth  during  our 
Bommer  bemg  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  is  ferihest  from  the  sun, 
the  latter  body  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  physical  laws  which  regulate 
the  movements  of  the  pbnets,  employ  a  longer  time  in  passing  through 
that  season  than  our  winter.  This  occasions  the  summer  in  the  northern 
henosphereto  be  about  eight  days  longer  than  that  which  the  inhabitants 
of  tiie  southern  hemisphere  enjoy. 

Zones  or  CUmatesi]  The  ancients  divided  the  earth  into  different 
aoaes,  which  they  ■  termed  tUmates^  by  means  of  the  length  of  the 
kogest  day  increasing  as  we  recede  from  the  equator.  This  mode  of 
dhndi]^  the  earth  is  not  now  much  in  use,  but  in  perusing  the  worics  of 
ancient  anthots  upon  history  and  geognphy,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  it.  A  climate,  according  to  the  ancients,  is  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  bounded  by  two  parallels  so  frr  distant  from  each 
other  that  the  longest  day  at  &e  one  differs  half-an-hour  from  the 
longest  day  at  the  other.  Almost  all  the  places  known  to  the  andents 
were  comprehended  in  seven  such  climates,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
first  climate  being  that  parallel  in  which  the  longest  day  is  twelve  hours 
and  three  quartos.  The  climates  were  denominated  from  some  remarii:- 
able  place  situated  about  the  middle  of  them.  Their  names,  beginning 
with  the  most  southern,  were  Meroe,  Syene,  Alexandria,  Rhodes. 
Rome,  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  Riphean  Mountains.  The  ancients 
expressed  the  position  of  places,  simply  by  saymg  they  were  in  such  a 
particular  climate.  When  the  modems  divide  the  earth  into  climates, 
they  begin  at  the  equator,  and  reckon  by  the  difference  of  half-an-honr, 
is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  till  we  reach  the  polar  circles ;  after  that 
they  are  counted  by  the  increase  of  a  month,  in  the  time  during  which 
toe  is  constant  day.    The  climates  between  the  equator  and  polar 
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drctes  are  tenned  hom  cSnUOagy  and  iiMM  bejroad  tliiae  (utlM  nIonA 

The  tropic*  and  polar  cirdea  divide  the  earth  into  five  floiiea :  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  liea  between  iIm  tropicB^  reoeiTilig  conatalitlf  th» 
aolar  rays  in  a  diiectioQ  vtty  little  obhqiiei  ia  called  the  iorfid  mm^ 
The  parts  which  lie  between  the  tropioa  and  polar  eirdea)  recetving  the 
ann'a  myB  more  obliipidy,  are  tailed  temperate  zonei;  and  the  regions 
witiiinthe  poha:  drdes,  bwf  deprired  of  the  son's  raya  dving  a  great  pari 
of  the  yeari  and  daring  the  other  part  reoeiving  theae  rays  rery  obliqaelf 
are  termed  the  fiifiid  ztmei.  Some  geographers  make  the  :0oneB  to  be 
alz  in  nnmber,  by  diTiding  the  toirid  nme  into  two  parts  by  the  eqnator* 
Amu,  AmphiicHy  Hetmmdh  otid  Penadu)  The  inhabitaats  of  the 
different  r^giona  of  the  earth  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  aadena 
geogn^hersy  aeoording  to  the  direotion  of  their  shadowa.  When  the 
son  at  mid-*day  is  vertical  to  any  placoi  the  inhabitaats  of  that  place 
ware  said  to  be  aicUt  that  is,  withont  ahadow.  All  the  inhabitanta 
between  the  tropics  must  be  asdi  twice  a  year*  The  inhabitania  of  the 
toirid  zone  too,  having  the  ami  sometimes  to  the  north,  and  sometimea 
to  the  south,  will  pityject  shadows  directed  by  tarns  towards  either 
pole,  and  lliey  were  therefore  said  to  be  a»|pft«ion,  that  is  having  both 
Idads  of  shadows*  Those  who  inhabit  the  temperate  aoaes  were  called 
Asteroim,  becanBe  their  shadows  fidl  in  opposite  directiotts.  Within  the 
polar  drdes  the  inhabitants  must,  for  a  wlule,  project  shadows  in  all 
dhectionB,  and  they  are  therefore  said  to  h^pmadL 

PeHaeif  and  Antkbcu]  The  seasons  which  the  inhabitants  of  opposite 
places  on  ^e  earth  enjoy  at  the  aame  time,  as  well  aa  the  honiB  of  the 
day  at  these  places,  bong  contrasted,  give  rise  to  certain  diatinctieiia  with 
wmdi  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  acquainted.  Thoee  who  live  nndsr 
opposite  meridiana,  at  equal  distancea  from  the  equator,  and  apon  the 
aame  side  of  it,  are  termed  perueoL  They  have  the  same  aeasona,  but 
reckon  at  the  same  instant  opposite  homrs :  it  being  midnight  with  the  one 
when  mid-day  with  the  other.  Thoee  who  live  under  the  same  meridiaii 
en  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  and  at  equal  ^stanoea  from  it,  are  called 
oiUiad.  They  have  the  aeaaons  at  opposite  times,  but  reckon  at  the 
same  instant  the  same  hours.  Hie  people  who  live  at  equal  diataacee 
from  the  equator,  and  under  opposite  meridians,  are  termed  aniecktkmetp 
or  aniipodes*  They  have  both  the  aeasona  and  the  hoars  of  the  day  at 
opponte  timea. 

LaHtwie  amd  LongHudB.']     We  ahall  next  esplain  the  metfaoda  of 

determining  the  relative  poaidon  of  the  different  parte  of  the  earth's  suiftce^ 

Hie  position  of  an  object  being,  of  course,  entirely  a  matter  of  relation^ 

the  first  tiling  to  be  done  in  findmg  the  place  of  any  body,  is  to  fix  upon 

some  known  points  or  lines  in  reference  to  which  the  position  may  be 

way  of  determining  the  position  of  poinia 
ntnated  upon  aplane^  ia  by  ascertaining  their 
distance  from  two  linea  drawn  on  the  same 
plane,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Thus,  let  S  be  a  given  point,  and 
A  X,  A  Y,  two  lines  drawn  on  the  plane  on 
which  S  is  situated,  and  interaecting  each 
other  at  rig^t  angles  in  A.  Draw  SQ 
X  parsllel  to  AX,  and  SP  parallel  to  AY.  It 
ia  evident,  that  if  the  mi^tode  of  SP 
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ad  8  Q  te  Mnrtrfaedy  Ae  pMtMm  of  8  10  knowiL  Poiatirifenirted 
vpontfae  Boftieeof  asplieroyiittyy  in  a  dmilar  maniMr,  be  rafeirad  to 
tiro  greoi  cirdoB  <^  ike  q>liere  4mmn  at  tiglit  aaglet  to  eoch  other. 
FoTy  nqypoee  in  tlie  dbofo  figive,  tlio  Ums  of  raferance  A  X  and  A  Y  to 
be  great  eireks  of  a  aplMo,  then  8 P  and  8Q  wiU  be  av«8  of  panllel 
■Mdl  dbrdeBy  and  the  flitiwtion  of  8  will  be  laown  if  the  length  of  thoae 
earre  tinea  be  aeeortaiaed.  Even  without  detevniimiig  the  abM^nto 
magmtiide  of  S  P  and  6Q,  the  roktiTO  positiim  of  Swill  be  fouad  by 
nmly  aaceitaining  the  nomber  of  degrees  contained  in  them,  or  in  the 
«ni3v  arcs  A  P  and  A  Q.  It  is  in  this  latter  way  that  die  relatiTe 
pootion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth's  snrftce  is  determined.  Two 
great  eirdee  of  the  celestial  sphere  are  made  dioioe  of,  and  the  position 
af  any  pboe  ia  fonnd  by  asoertamiB|»  the  distance  of  its  aenith  fromtiieaa 
ardea.  The  area  np<m  the  earth  conesponding  to  the  celestial  arcs,  not 
bciDg  exactly  dreolary  cannot  be  piopoitional  to  them,  as  we  ahall  after* 


With  regard  to  the  drdes  of  reference  made  choice  of,  all  geogr^hera 
have  agreed  in  adopiting  the  eqaator,  or  that  great  drcie  which  is  p<r« 
peadsenkr  to  the  earth's  axis,  as  one  of  the  two.  The  motion  of  the 
earthy  however,  doea  not  p<rfntovt  any  of  themeridiaoa  as  more  particnlarly 
fit  to  be  made  chmoe  of  than  another:  and  one  of  theDi»  theraforak  moat 
bo  adopted  vpon  aibiilrBry  principles.  The  ancients  made  choice  &K 
AflT  first  msri^an  of  that  one  which  passes  through  the  Fortanate  or 
Canary  Isles,  becaoae  these  islands  were  at  the  moat  western  limit  of  the 
^hen  known  eartib.  Various  others  have  been  socoeiaiyely  adopted ;  bat 
b  abnoat  all  eoonlriaa,  that  meridian  which  paases  throngh  the  principal 
obseivaftevy  of  tha  kingdom  is  now  employed.  Thus  tbo  Emglidi 
eoant  from  the  meridian  of  the  observatory  of  Greenwich*  and  the  French 
frsm  that  of  the  observatory  of  Pteis.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
tahlea  of  aatroBonnoal  ohservaliona  are  of  easential  nao  in  finding  tbo 
Isngitnde,  aa  we  ahatt  soon  see;  and  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bod^ 
at  any  giTen  time,  is  moat  conveniently  referred  to  the  meridian  of  tho 
pilaoe  where  the  obaervarians  are  made. 

Hie  diatanoe  of  a  place  from  the  eqoator  ia  tttmed  hHiudei  and  its 
distance  from  the  tot  meridian  longiiude*  The  terms  latitude  and 
longitade  had  their  origm  from  the  earth,  as  known  to  the  andeats,  bdng 
sf  amch  greater,  extent  in  the  direction  of  the  eqnator,  than  in  that  <^ 
dM  meridian.  The  latitode  and  longitude  nrast  be  expressed  in  anoh 
meaner  that  it  may  be  known  on  which  nde  of  the  equator  and  first 
meridian  tho  place  ia  ritoated.  Tbia  is  easily  accomplished.  Tha 
latitode  ia  called  north  or  aoiUhf  according  as  the  place  liM  to  the  north 
or  aooth  of  the  equator.  It  is  comted  from  the  eqnator  towards  the 
pdea,  and  can  nerer  exceed  90  degrees.  The  longitude  is  expressed  m 
two  different  ways.  Beginning  at  the  first  meridian  and  proceeding 
caatward,  it  may  be  reckoned,  in  the  same  direction,  completely  round 
the  globe,  and  may  in  that  way  extend  to  860  degrees.  The  other 
nediod  ia  to  divide  it  into  mui  and  weti  longitude,  in  which  case  it  can 
never  exceed  180  degreea.  The  mode  of  conyerting  the  longitude 
expi  eased  in  one  of  those  ways  into  an  expression  of  similar  import  in 
the  othei^  is  anffidently  obrious,  and  scarcdy  requires  to  be  noticed. 
We  ahall  merely  g^re  a  few  examplea.  Long.  143^  lO'  55^=  East  long. 
liS^"  W  &6^.  Long.  dSe^*  25^  Sy=West  long.  123<>  S4^  W,  and 
Wcat  long.  I4fi  44/  l(r=Long.  845<>  W  6(r. 
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MMod  of  Sedvekng  the  Longi^X      Different  first  meiidiaiifl  beiii|^ 
hide  0anjf  Given  MerieKatiL    j  employed  in  different  Gonntries,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  reduce  the  limgitnde  estimated  in  reference  to  one 
meridian  to  that  of  another.    This  may  he  easily  done  if  we  knonr  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  meridianwi  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  lies,  whether  east  or  west :  for  we  have  only  to  add  or  subtract 
the  difference.    To  illustrate  this,  we  shall,  as  in  the  former  case,  merely 
give  one  at  two  examples.     The  meridian  of  Paris  is  2^  20'  15''  east 
firom  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.    A  place,  therefore,  in  59^  7'  long:, 
from  F^  wiU  he  61''  27'  IS*"  from  Greenwich.    If,  in  S59^  15^,  it 
will  be  in  1°  SS'  15^  of  Greenwich  longitude. 

If  the  earth  were  exactly  spherical,  ihe  degrees  of  latitude  upon  its 
surface,  being  parts  of  a  great  circle,  would  be  all  equal  to  each  other. 
The  degrees  of  longitude,  however,  would  contuiually  diminish  as  we 
recede  from  the  equator,  and  at  the  pole  they  would  converge  to  a  point. 
The  magnitude  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  any  latitude  would  be  easily 
found,  for  the  radius  of  the  parallel  on  which  it  is  measured  would  be 
equal  to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  the  circumferences  of  circles 
are  to  one  another  as  their  radiL  A  degree  of  longitude,  therefore,  would 
be  equal  to  a  degree  on  the  equator,  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude,  if  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be  reckoned  unity.  The  earth  b^ng 
almost  exactly  spherical,  the  degrees  of  latitude  upon  its  surfiBM»  will  be 
very  nearly  equal,  and  those  of  longitude  will  diminish  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  in  an  exact  sphere.  Tables  of  the  degrees  of  longitude, 
therefore,  on  the  esrth  may  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the 
above  formula.  We  shall  afterwards  have  an  opportmiity,when  considering 
the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth,  of  inquiring  how  much  the 
degrees  of  latitude  increase  as  we  approach  the  poles. 

Having  diBCussed  tiiese  preliminary  matters,  we  shall  now  explun  the 
different  methods  for  ascertaining  ihe  latitude  and  longitude  that  have 
hitherto  been  discovered.  In  dcnng  so,  however,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  the  general  principles  upon  which  those  methods 
depend,  leaving  the  subject  to  be  more  fully  discussed  by  those  who 
treat  of  navigation  and  astronomy.    We  begin  with  the  latitude.  • 

Method  of  finding  the  LaHtude.']  The  ascertaining  both  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  we  have  seen  is  equivalent  to  the  measurement  of 
celestial  arcs.  The  arcs,  which  it  is  necessary  to  determine  in  order 
to  find  the  ladtude  of  any  place,  is  that  intercepted  by  the  equator 
and  the  zenith.  This  arc  cannot  be  directly  measured,  the  position  of 
the  equator  not  bemg  marked  out  in  the  heavens.    It  may  be  found, 

however,  from   the  following  considera- 
Fig,  6.  tions :— >The  change  which  takes  place  on 

the  altitude  of  the  stars  when  an  observer 
removes  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to 
another,  north  or  south,  is  equal  to  the 
variation  in  the  latitude ;  thus,  let  A  H  h 
be  a  meridian,  A  A'  two  positions  of  an 
h  observer,  and  Hh,  H'h'  the  coneqKmding 
horizons.  Draw  AC  and  A'C  perpendicular 
to  H  h  and  H'  h'  respectively »  These  lines 
wUl  not  really  meet  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  though  so  drawn  in  the  figure,  but 
this  will  not  a£bct  the  reasoning.    Whan 
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ihe  obaerrer  has  anrtfcd  at  AV  the  star  S  will  appear  more  elevated  than 
al  A  hy  tibe  arc  hfa'.  But  that  arc  is  equal  to  the  arc  A  A'.  For  the 
area  A  kaad  A'  h'  are  equal,  each  of  them  being  a  quadrant.  Take  away 
ihe  common  are  A'h»«nd  there  remains  A  A'  equal  to  b  h'.  The  difference 
in  the  kstitBde  of  any  two  placea,  Uterefore,  may  be  ascertained  by  finding 
the  Aflerence  in  the  meridian  altitudes  of  any  star  at  these  places. 
Bat  ftiiher,  stnce,  to  a  person  on  the  terrestrial  equator,  the  poles  must 
be  flitaated  in  the  horizon,  and  ihe  celestial  equator  directly  over  his 
bead,  ihe  eBerattion  of  the  pole  aboTe  the  hoiizon  must  be  equal  to  the 
iafode,  and  the  meridian  height  of  any  point  of  the  equator  above  the 
honmn  mnat  be  equal  to  it&  complement.  Again,  the  inclination  of  the 
planes  in  which  the  stan  move  must  be  equal  to  the  complement  of  the 
btitude.  For,  in  the  above  figure,  suppose  AC  to  be  the  equator 
To  an  observer  at  A',  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and 
horizoa  ia  measured  by  the  arc  A  H',  the  lines  A  C  and  H'  C  being 
drawn  in  these  pknes,  and  at  right  angles  to  their  common  intersection. 
But  that  arc  b^g  the  height  of  the  equator,  is  equal  to  the  complement 
of  the  latitude,  snd  since  all  the  planes  in  which  the  stars  move  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  truth  of  our  proposition  is  manifest.  The 
latitude  of  any  place,  therefore,  may  be  discovered  by  finding  at  that 
place,  the  elevation  of  the  pole, — the  height  of  the  equator, — ^the  altitude 
of  any  star  whose  distance  from  the  pole,  or  firom  the  equator  us  known, — 
or  the  inclination  of  the  planes  in  which  the  stars  move  with  the  horizon. 
We  shall  now  show  how  these  different  problems  may  be  determined. 

Tlie  Stan  which  never  set  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  height  of  the  pole.     These  stars  describe  <^cles  around  it,  and 
must  pass  the  meridian  twice  a  day.     By  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  any 
one  of  them  when  it  passes  the  meridian  above  and  below,  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  will  be  ascertained,  for  it  must  evidently  be  equal  to  the 
aridmietical  mean  between  the  two  altitudes.     The  height  of  the  equator 
may  be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner:—- Find  all  those  stars  which 
are  90  degrees  distant  from  the  pole.    Those  stars  will  be  in  the  equator, 
and  by  finding  the  altitude  of  any  one  of  them  when  it  passes   the 
meridmn,  the  equatorial  height  will  be   determined.     Tables   of  the 
declination  of  the  stars,  or  their  distance  from  the  equator  have  been 
formed,  which  enable  us  to  determine  the  latitude  from  the  ascertained 
akttode  of  any  star,  for  the  complement  of  the  latitude  will  be  equal 
to  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  meridian  height  and  declination,  according 
as  the  star  is  situated  to  the  south  or  the  north  of  the  equator.     The 
ileclination  of  the  sun,  is,  from  the  causes  formerly  explained,  constantly 
varying,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this,  in  deducing  the  latitude 
from  the  height  of  the  sun.     The  laws  of  the  variations  in  the  sun  s 
declination  b^g  known,  tables  of  the  daily  changes  in  that  declination 
have  been  formed,  which  enable  us  to  find  the  latitude  from  the  meridian 
altitude  of  ^e  sun  at  the  given  place,  on  a  particular  day  being  known, 
88  accurately  as  if  the  declination  of  that  luminary  continued  always  in- 
variable.    This  last  method  is  a  very  common  mode  of  determining  the 
problrm* 

Hie  inclination  of  the  planes  in  whicii  the  stars  move  with  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  may  be  found  by  ascertaining  the  distance  of  any  star 
from  the  southern  point  of  the  horizon  when  it  rises,  whicli  is  termed 
the  azimuth  of  the  star,  and  by  also  finding  its  meridian  altitude.  This 
we  riiall  now  show.     ITie  investigation  requires  only  a  slight  acquaint- 
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Fig*  6. 


anM  with  plana  trigonometry,   and   tfae   arithmetic  of  flinas.      Let 

SEN  repreaent  the  eaatem  half  of  tke 
plane  of  the  horizon,  S  being  the  aoutfa, 
N  tfae  north,  and  £  the  east  points.     Con-' 
ceiye  the  semidrcle  S  B  N  to  be  the  meri- 
dian  of  the  observer  at   C,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
other  semicircle.     Let  D  be  the  point  of 
^  the  horizon  in  which  a  star  rises,  and  P 
its  position  when  in  the  meridian.    Let 
D  A  be  the  intersection  of  the  plane  in 
which  the  star  mores,  with  the  eastern 
half  of  the  plane  of  the  horizon.     Draw 
P  A  and  P  C,  and  let  fall  the  perpendicolar 
PF.     The  angle  P  A  S  will  evidently  be 
eqnal  to  the  inclination  of  the  plane  in  whidi  the  star  mores  with  the 

„,^  PF  sin.    PS 

plane  of  the  horizon.     Now  tan.  PAS   = 


sin.      SCP 


sin.     SCP 


AF  ""    CF— CA 
sin.     SCP 


COS.  FCP— sin.  EP  "cos.  SCP  — cos.DS 


=    1  — COS.  DS 


COS.    SCP 


Let  h  denote  the  meridian  height,  and  z  the  azimuth.    Then  tan.  P  A  S  = 

sin.  h 
1  —  COS.  z.     From  this  formula,  involving  only  the  azimuth  and  men- 

C08.h 

dian  height,  the  inclination  of  the  planes,  which  is  equal  to  the  comple- 
ment of  the  latitude,  may  be  found. 

Method  of  finding  tke  LongUude.^  Having  thus  shortly  eiqplained 
the  general  principles  of  the  different  methods  employed  in  finding  the 
latitude,  we  shall  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  longitude.  The  longi- 
tudinal arc  is  equal  in  number  of  degrees  to  any  of  the  arcs  intercepted 
upon  the  equator  and  its  parallels,  by  the  first  meridian  and  the  meridian 
which  passes  through  the  given  place.  By  determining  any  one  of  these 
different  arcs,  therefore,  the  longitude  will  be  found.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  length  of  these  arcs  can  be  found,  is  by  observing  the  time 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  occupy  in  describing  them.  If  the  motion  be 
uniform,  the  longitudinal  arc  will  evidently  have  the  same  proportion  to 
a  complex  circle,  or  360  degrees,  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  body  in 
describing  it  bean  to  the  period  of  a  complete  revolution.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude  thus  involving  the  consideration  of  time,  we 
must  here  explain  the  unit  of  time  which  has  been  adopted  by  astronomers. 

The  time  in  which  a  revolution  of  the  fixed  stars  is  accomplished,  is 
tennednsiderialday.  This  time  is  absolutely  in  variable :  no  irregularity 
ever  having  been  discovered  in  the  motion  of  the  starry  sphere.  The 
siderial  day,  therefore,  must  be  the  most  accurate  unit  of  time  that  can 
be  imagined.  It  has  not,  however,  been  adopted  in  practice,  as  it  is 
found  to  be  more  convenient  to  estimate  time  in  reference  to  the  period 
which  elapses  from  the  sun  s  departure  from  the  meridian,  to  his  arrival 
at  the  same  meridian  agun.  This  portion  of  time  is  not  invariable. 
The  time  employed  by  the  earth  in  revolving  so  as  to  bring  the  same 
meridian  to  point  again  towards  the  sun,  will  evidently  be  greater  than 
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the  time  of  a  complete  nvoliition  upon  the  ajda.  It  will  be  inciened 
bf  ihe  earth's  motiQii  in  its  oihit.  But  that  motion  is  not  nniform;  and, 
therefore,  m  well  «b  from  the  obliqaity  of  the  ediptic/ft  eokr  day  cannot 
be  an  invaxiable  porticm  of  time.  The  mean  length  of  all  the  days  in  a 
year,  liowever,  will  be  an  invariable  period,  and  has  accordingly  been 
adopted  by  astronomera  as  the  measuring  nnit.  It  is  diyided  into  twenty- 
four  pavta  termed  hoars,  and  each  of  these  parts  is  divided  into  sixty 
mimitea,  anbdivided  into  sixty  seconds,  and  so  on.  Astronomers  in  all 
their  calcalationa  make  use  of  this  time,  which  is  termed  meany  or 
SBtroBomical  time.  The  time  estimated  in  reference  to  the  moment  of 
the  son's  paaaage  over  the  meridian  on  any  particular  day,  is  termed  true 
time*  That  we  may  be  able  to  deduce  the  mean  time  from  the  iruet 
taUes  of  differences  have  been  formed.  These  differences  never  exceed 
sixteen  minntes,  and  must,  at  some  seasons,  be  added  to,  and  at  others 
sobtiacted  from  the  true  time.  This  correction  is  termed  the  equation  of 
time.  The  length  of  the  siderial,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  mean 
solar  day,  is  23h  56^  4f^.  We  may  here  also  remark,  that  if  the  equator 
be  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  twelve  meridians  passing  through 
the  points  of  division  are  termed  hour  circles, 

Thib  time  at  any  place  may  be  found  from  an  observation  of  the  sun 
when  in  the  meridiim.  It  may  also  be  discovered  from  an  observation  of 
a  star.  To  explain  how  this  is  done,  we  must  premise  that  the  arc  of 
the  equator,  intercepted  by  the  point  of  the  Temal  equinox,  and  a  circle 
of  declination  passing  through  a  star,  is  termed  the  ascension  of  that 
Tables  have  been  formed  of  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun  on  the 
It  days  of  the  year.  By  observing,  therefore,  the  hour  at  which 
aay  star  passes  the  meridian,  and  converting  the  difference  between  the 
right  ascension  of  the  sun  and  star  into  time,  the  hour  of  tiie  day  will 
evidently  be  found. 

One  Tery  obvious  mode  of  measuring  the  time  that  the  sun  occupies 
in  passing  from  one  given  meridian  to  another,  is  frunished  by  the 
use  of  chronometers.  If  a  chronometer,  set  to  the  time  at  any  given 
meridian,  be  carried  to  a  place  of  which  the  longitude  is  different^  the 
difeeoee  betvrixt  the  time  indicated  by  the  chronometer  and  that  of 
the  place  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  will  evidentiy  be  equal  to  the 
period  which  the  sun  occupies  in  passing  over  tiie  arc  that  lies  betwixt 
die  meridians  of  the  two  given  places.  This  is  a  very  simple  way  of 
determining  the  problem ;  and  is  the  metiiod  in  which  the  longitude  is 
most  commonly  found.  But  chronometers  have  not  yet  been  formed  so 
as  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time  with  perfect  accuracy :  though  their  con- 
struction be  now  brought  to  a  wonderfrd  degree  of  perfection.  Besides, 
they  are  liable  to  be  deranged  by  accidents,  without  that  derangement 
being  discovered.  For  tiiese  reasons,  the  determination  of  the  longitude 
by  the  chronometer  is  not  to  be  altogether  depended  on. 

All  other  methods  of  determining  the  longitude  are  founded  upon  this 
principle.  If  a  phoiomenon  be  seen  at  the  same  instant  at  two  distant 
places,  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  the  day  at  those  places  when  the 
pbenomenon  is  observed,  will  be  equal  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  sun 
in  describing  the  longitudinal  arc  that  lies  betwixt  them.  The  phenomena 
mo^  generally  employed  formerly  in  determining  the  longitude  upon 
this  principle,  were  eclipses  of  the  moon.  The  parallax  of  the  sun  being 
very  small,  die  beginning  and  ending  of  an  eclipse,  as  well  as  the  entering 
of  any  spot  upon  the  moon  into  the  earth's  shadow,  or  its  emerging 
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from  it,  will  be  seen  at  the  same  instant  whereyer  the  eclipse  is  ybible. 
But  the  defect  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  the  exact  moment  when  any 
of  them  happens  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  it  being  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  penumbra  from  the  true  shadow.  Besides,  eclipses  of  die 
moon  hi4>pen  but  rarely,  and  could  therefore  be  of  very  little  use  in 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea.  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  whii^ 
h]q>pen  frequently,  have  been  employed  instead  of  eclipses  of  the  moon ; 
but,  in  them  also,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obserre  with  accuracy 
the  precise  moment  of  immersion,  or  emersion.  Eclipses  of  the  sun 
have  also  sometimes  been  made  use  of.  In  them  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  eclipse  will  not  be  seen  in  distant  places  at  the  same  instant :  for 
the  parallax  of  the  moon  being  considerable,  she  will  be  referred  by 
obsenrers  differently  situated,  to  difierent  parts  of  the  heavens.  In 
deducing  the  longitude,  therefore,  from  solar  eclipses,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  parallax.  It  has  been  found  that  the  longitude  cannot  be  very 
exactly  determined  by  solar  eclipses;  and  besides,  diey  occur  but  seldom. 

Another  class  of  phenomena  employed  for  determining  the  longitude, 
are  occultations  of  the  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon.  The  moon  being 
nearer  to  us  than  any  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  she  may  come 
betwixt  the  earth  and  any  of  the  stars  which  are  placed  near  to  her 
orbit.  This  is  termed  an  occuUaiion  of  the  star.  Such  phenomena  are 
frequently  occurring,  and  the  time  when  the  centre  of  the  moon  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  star— espedally  in  occultations  of  the  fixed  stars — 
may  be  observed  with  considerable  exactness. 

The  most  common  way  of  determining  the  longitude  now,  however, 
is  by  what  are  termed  hmar  distances.  The  fixed  stars  constantly  pre* 
serve  the  same  relative  distances  in  respect  of  each  other.  The  distances 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  however,  from  the  fixed  stars  and  from 
one  another,  are  constantly  varying.  Any  particular  angular  distance  of 
one  of  them  from  some  other  body  in  the  heavens,  therefore,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon by  observing  which,  at  different  places,  the  longitude  may  be 
found.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  unless  the  relative  distances  change 
with  considerable  nq>idity,  the  longitude  cannot  in  this  way  be  found 
with  accuracy :  for,  if  the  change  were  at  a  slow  rate,  the  same  distance 
•would  be  common  to  some  portion  of  time.  The  angular  distance  of  the 
moon  alone  changes  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  motion  in  her  orbit 
being  at  the  rate  of  13^  a  day,  her  position  must  vary  about  a  minute  of 
a  d^;ree  every  two  minutes  c^  time.  With  the  aid,  therefore,  of  the 
delicate  instruments  which  we  now  possess,  the  longitude  may  be  very 
accurately  determined,  by  observing  in  two  places  at  the  same  instant, 
the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  star,  or  from  the  sun. 

In  finding  the  longitude  by  the  methods  before  noticed,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  corresponding  observations  should  be  made  in  different  places 
at  the  same  time.  Astronomical  almanacks — such  as  the  Nautical 
Almanack,  or  Astronomical  Ephemeris,  published  in  England  by  order 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude,  or  the  Connaisanee  des  Terns  of  the 
French — give  the  results  of  ^e  calculations  of  eclipses  made  beforehand 
for  a  place  of  which  the  longitude  is  known.  They  also  contain  the 
angular  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  from  several  of  thr  moat 
remaikable  stars  at  the  same  known  place,  on  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  even  at  different  hours  of  the  same  day. 

It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  find  the  difference  between  the 
longitude  of  two  places  by  means  of  signals  made  by  gimpowder.    In  a 
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ethn  night,  a  qoantitjr  of  gunpowder  might  be  from  time  to  time  inflamed 
en  Bti  d^vated  pkne  in  the  open  air.  The  difference  between  the  honr 
in  two  plnoea  at  which  the  flaahea  were  obaerred,  wonld  be  proportional 
to  the  l<Migttnde.  The  defect  of  this  method  is,  that  ancfa  signab  cannot 
be  obeerred  but  at  places  whose  distance  is  comparatively  inconsideraUe. 
The  kmgitnde  of  snch  places^  however,  may  in  this  way  be  accoiately 
determined. 

MeAod  of  Deiartninififf  the  P6sUwn\     It  is  necessary  that  theposition 
cf  the  MeriSttn.  f  of  the  meridian  should  be  known, 

before  many  of  the  celestial  observations  required  for  determining  the  lati- 
tude and  longitade,  and  other  problems  in  Mathematical  geography  can  be 
made.  We  jhall,  therefore,  here  show  how  it  may  be  fonnd.  It  is  evident 
that  a  line  drawn  from  the  place  of  an  observer  to  the  pole  will  be  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian.  Had  any  star,  therefore,  been  placed  exactly  in  the 
pole,  we  wonld  have  been  furnished  with  a  very  simple  method  of  obtaining 
a  meridian  line.  No  star,  however,  is  situated  exactly  in  that  point  of  the 
heavens :  but  one,  termed  the  pole  star,  is  placed  near  to  it,  and  enables 
us  to  find  the  direction  of  the  meridian  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  meri£an  may  be  found  exactly,  by  observing  two  equal 
altitudes  of  the  sun  or  a  star  before  and  after  passing  the  meridian.  The 
nuddle  point  of  the  arc  described  in  the  internd  will  indicate  the  required 
direction.  It  is  necessary  to  remarl;:,  however,  that  from  the  declination 
of  the  sun  constantiy  changing,  except  when  in  the  solstitial  points,  the 
meridian  will  not,  unless  when  the  sun  is  in  these  points,  bisect  the  arc 
which  that  luminary  describes  in  passing  from  a  given  altitude  on  one 
side  of  the  meridian  to  the  same  altitude  on  the  other  side.  A  correction, 
however,  may  be  applied ;  but  it  is  better  to  make  the  observations  when 
the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  solstices. 

The  instruments  which  the  ancients  employed  for  measuring  directly 
the  altitude  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  very  imperfect.     The 
diadows,  projected  by  the  sun, 
however,enabled  them  to  discover  ^'  '^' 

its  hdght  with  considerable  exact-  ^« 


neas,  in  the  following  manner : —  ^^.-^       • 

Let  A  B  be  a  vertical  rod,  and 

A  C  the  shadow  projected  by  it 

when  the  sun  is  at  any  altitude 

whidi  we  wish  to  measure.  SBC 

is  a  solar  ray.  The  height  of  the 

sun  win  evidentiy  be  equal  to 

the  angle  A  C  B.  Now,  we  know 

from  trigonometry,  that  since  the 

AB 
angleatA]8arightangle,tan.ACB=  j^'     The  length  of  the  rod  and 

flhadow,  therefore,  being  measured,  tiie  altitude  of  the  sun  may  be  ascer- 
tained* By  this  instrument— which  is  termed  b  gnomon — ^two  corresponding 
altif^dlf^  of  the  sun  may  be  observed,  and  from  tiiem  the  meridian  line 
detennined.  For  when  tiie  sun,  after  having  passed  the  meridian,  returns 
to  the  same  altitude  on  tiie  other  side,  the  shadow  will  be  again  of  the 
Mme  length.  By  finding  the  position  of  such  equal  shadow,  therefore, 
and  bisecting  the  angle  formed  by  the  two,  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
if  the  sun  be  in  one  of  the  solstices,  will  be  found,     llie  position  of  the 
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equal  shadow  will  best  be  discoTered  by  describing  a  cirde,  from  tbe  foot 
of  the  Tertical  rod  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  of  the  shadow  first  fonnd^ 
and  observing  in  the  afternoon  when  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  projected 
by  the  son  jnst  again  meets  this  circle.  The  meridian  altitude  will  be  found 
by  the  gnomon,  from  the  length  of  the  meridian  shadow;  This  mode  of 
measuring  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  determining  the 
meridian  line,  has  been  long  abandoned.  Instruments  which  enable  us 
to  measure  angles  immediately  by  arcs  of  circles,  have  now  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  by  them  altitudes  are  at  once  ascer- 
tained. Two  corresponding  altitudes  being  observed,  the  middle  of  the 
intercepted  arc  wiU  be  the  meridional  point.  We  may  in  every  case  verify 
the  meridian  line  by  observing  whether  the  time  of  the  i^pearance  of  a 
star  above  the  horizon  be  divided  by  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

JRefractionJJ  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
must  i^pear,  from  the  refraction  of  light,  to  be  more  elevated  than  they 
really  are.  When  a  ny  of  light  passes  obliquely  frt>m  a  medium  of  a 
certain  density  into  another  medium  whose  density  is  different,  its  direc- 
tion is  changed.  If  it  pass  frt>m  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  it  will  be 
bent  towards  the  perpendicular,  and  if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  in  the 
opposite  direction.  K  the  ray  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  rarer  or  the 
denser  medium,  it  wiU  suffer  no  refraction.     These  facts  may  be  proved 

and  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. Let  AB C D  be  an  empty  vesseL 
H  An  object  placed  at  F,  m  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  will  not  be  seen  by  an  eye  at 
H,  because  the  ray  F  D  G  passes  above 
the  eye;  but  if  the  vessel  be  filled 
with  water,  it  will  become  visible.  The 
ray  FD  will  be  bent  at  D  from  tho 
perpendicular  A  X,  into  the  direction 
DH,  so  that  the  object  at  F  will  be 
seen  upon  the  ray  H  D  £,  as  if  it  were 
really  placed  at  £.  Reciprocally :  If  the  eye  be  placed  at  F,  an  object 
at  H  will  not  be  visible  when  the  vessel  is  empty ;  but  when  filled  with 
water,  will  be  seen  in  the  direction  F  D  G,  bent  towards  the  perpendi- 
cular. An  eye  at  P or  FwiU  see  an  object  at  For  P,  in  the  same  direction 
whether  the  vessel  be  filled  with  water  or  be  empty.  The  atmosphere 
may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  thin  strata  Himininhing  in  density  as  we 
recede  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Rays  of  light,  therefore,  felling 
obliquely  upon  it,  wiU  be  constantly  bending  towards  the  perpendicular, 
and  will  move  in  a  curve  line.  The  body  which  projected  them  will  be 
seen  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  this  curve  at  the  eye  of  the  observer, 

and  will  appear  more  elevated  above  the 
horizon  thim  it  really  is.  Thus,  the  star  S 
will  be  seen  by  an  observer  at  O,  in  the 
position  P.  Refraction  will  be  greater  the 
nearer  a  star  is  to  the  horizon  ;  for,  as  it 
approaches  to  the  horizontal  position,  the  rays 
will  fall  more  and  more  obliquely  with  respect 
to  the  eye,  and  they  must  pass  through  a 
greater  body  of  air.  When  the -star  is  in  the 
zenith,  the  rays  which  reach  the  eye  will  pass 
perpendicularly  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
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wOl,  tiierefore,  not  be  in  the  least  refracted.  Refraction  is  influenced  by 
die  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  regard  to  density,  heat,  and  humidity. 
AstFonomen  hare  investigated  formulie,  by  which,  at  any  giyen  altitude, 
sn  approximation  may  be  made  to  its  amount.  But  tibe  subject  is 
com^&cated,  and  the  laws  of  the  yariations  from  changes  upon  the  state 
of  the  atmoapbere  are  yet  unknown*  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  in  all 
cdestial  oba^rations,  that  they  should  be  made  when  the  star  observed  is 
at  a  &rtanoe  from  the  horizon. 

MAod  if  Ascertaining  the  Distance\      The  latitude  and  longitude 
6efioe0»  Tieo  Places.  f  of  two  places  on  the  earth 

being  known,  the  distance  betwixt  them  may  be  found.  The  shortest 
distance  between  two  places  will  be  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  passing  through 
tbem.  The  distance  on  any  other  circle  passing  throu^^  the  places  must 
be  larger,  since  the  radius  of  that  circle  being  smaller  than  the  radius  of 
the  great  drde,  its  curvature  will  be  greater.  In  the  js^,  i^ 
sphearical  triangle  P  A  6,  therefore,  let  A  B  be  an  arc  of 
a  great  circle  passing  through  two  given  places,  and  P  A 
P  B  that  mendians.  In  t^  triangle  we  have  given  P  A 
PB  the  distances  of  A  and  B  from  the  pole,  or  the 
complementB  of  their  latitudes,  and  the  angle  A  P  B  the 
^fference  between  their  longitudes.  The  side  A  B, 
theiefoi^  nuty  be  found  from  die  rules  of  spherical  tr^o- 
nometiy.  If  A  and  B  be  situated  upon  the  same  meri- 
dian, the  distance  betwixt  them  will  be  equal  to  the 
diffefence  between  their  latitudes ;  and  if  upon  the  equator  to  the  differ- 
ace  between  their  longitudes.  The  distance  between  two  places,  in 
degrees,  being  thus  ascertained,  the  distance  in  itinerary  measures  may 
eanly  be  found,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  be  known* 

Though  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  be  the  shortest  road  between  two 
places,  it  is  seldom  the  most  convenient.  In  sailing  from  one  place  to 
another,  it  is  of  importance  for  the  navigator  always  to  direct  his  course 
towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  for  it  would  be  very  perplexing 
if  that  course  were  to  be  constantly  duinging.  He  always  endeavours, 
therefofe,  as  much  as  possible  to  sail  in  sud^  a  path,  that  in  every  part 
of  it,  his  bearing  from  the  place  he  is  going  to  may  be  always  the 
same,  even  though  the  distance  to  be  siuled  should  be  thereby  consid- 
enfaly  increased.  The  shortest  distance  will  coincide  with  the  path  in 
winch  the  same  direction  is  always  preserved,  if  the  two  places  be 
situated  upon  the  same  meridian,  or  upon  the  equator ;  for  those  circles 
are  great  circles,  and  all  places  upon  the  same  meridian  are  north  or 
south  from  each  other,  while  all  places  upon  the  equator  are  east  or  west. 
If  the  two  places  be  situated  in  any  other  position,  a  great  drcle  passing 
tfarongh  them  will  not  cut  the  different  meridians  at  equal  angles.  But 
it  is  these  angles  which  determine  the  direction.  It  is  only  when  moving 
in  a  line  whi^  makes  equal  angles  with  all  the  meridians,  that  we  can 
constantly  preserve  the  same  direction.  Were  the  navigator,  therefore, 
to  sail  in  a  great  circle  passing  through  two  places  which  lie  neither  in 
the  equator  nor  under  the  same  meridian,  his  bearing  from  the  place  to 
which  he  was  going  would  be  continually  changing.  Lines  which  make 
equal  angles  with  the  meridians,  are  termed  rhumbs.  The  rhumbs  which 
point  directly  east  and  west,  will  evidently  be  parallels  to  the  equator. 
If  we  were  to  move  along  the  surface  of  die  earth,  always  directing  our 
couTK  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  the  path  in  which  we  moved 
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would  be  a  cnrrey  which  neTer  returns  into  itself,  but  is  indefinitely  pro- 
longed in  a  spiral  manner,  always  approaching  the  pole  without  ever 
reaching  it.  A  navigator,  therefore,  who  should  attempt  to  sail  from 
one  place  to  another,  by  always  steering  to  that  point  of  the  compass 
towards  ^diich  the  place  is  situated  from  the  point  where  he  set  out, 
would  never  reach  that  place,  but  would  be  constantly  carried  fardier 
and  farther  from  it,  moving  in  such  a  curve  as  we  have  above  described. 
This  curve,  termed  the  Loxodromic  Une,  was  discovered  by  Nonnius,  a 
Portuguese  mathematician. 

Magnitude  amd  Figure  of  the  EctrtL']  We  shall  now  endeavour 
to  explain  the  different  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
magnitude  and  eiAct  figure  of  the  earth. 

The  spherical  form  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  attempts  were  made  by  some  of  them  to  ascertain  its  magnitude.  The 
principle  upon  which  they  proceeded  is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  adopted  in  modem  times.  They  actually  measured  a  part  of  a 
meridian  line,  and  having  ascertained  the  number  of  degrees  which  it 
contained,  by  observing  the  different  altitudes  of  some  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  seen  from  its  extreme  points,  they  were  enabled,  by  the  rules 
of  proportion,  to  discover  the  length  of  the  whole  circumference,  supposing 
the  earth  to  be  a  sphere.  This  is  exactly  the  principle  upon  which  the 
modems  proceed.  The  chief  advantages  which  they  enjoy  in  their 
geodesical  operations  arise  from  the  great  delicacy  of  their  instruments. 

The  first  attempt  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  which  we 
shall  notice,  is  that  said  to  have  been  made  by  Eratosthenes,  a  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  B.C.  194.  Eratosthenes  was  informed,  that  at  the 
summer  solstice,  the  sun  was  vertical  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene, 
for  it  could  then  be  seen,  at  that  place,  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well. 
He  found  from  observation,  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  solstice  happens, 
the  sun,  at  noon,  was  the  50lh  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  distant 
from  the  SEenith  of  Alexandria.  Supposing  Syene  and  Alexandria,  there- 
fore, to  be  upon  the  same  meridian,  the  distance  betwixt  them  would  be  the 
50th  part  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth.  This  distance  bemg  estimated 
at  5000  stadia,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth  was  found  to  be 
250,000.  A  degree,  therefore,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  contains  694^, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  700  stadia.  This  result,  though  something  like  an 
approximation  to  the  troth,  is  considerably  wide  of  it.  The  distance 
between  Syene  and  Alexandria  was  inaccurately  estimated  ;  and,  besides, 
these  places  are  not  situated  under  the  same  meridian. 

The  next  attempt  to  measure  the  earth's  circumference  was  made  by 
Posidonius.  He  knew  that  the  star  called  Canopus  appeared  in  the 
horizon  at  Rhodes,  while  its  meridian  height  at  Alexandria  was  7j 
degrees.  The  distance  between  these  two  places  being  estimated  by 
him  at  5000  stadia,  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  foimd  to  be 
240,000.  Eratosthenes  also  measured  the  distance  between  Rhodes 
and  Alexandria,  and  found  it  to  be  3750  stadia;  the  whole  circumference 
he  therefore  estimated  at  only  180,000  stadia. 

During  the  middle  ages,  about  the  year  827,  part  of  a  meridian  line  is 
said  to  have  been  measured  in  Arabia,  by  order  of  Almamon,  caliph  of 
Babylon,  and  the  length  of  a  degree  found  to  be  about  69  English  miles. 

After  the  revival  of  letters,  Fernel,  a  learned  French  physician,  in  the 
year  1525,  estimated  the  value  of  a  degree  between  Paris  and  Amiens  to 
be  57,070  toises,  or  60,827  fiithoms.    A  result  which  comes  remarkably 
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to  the  mMgomnent  of  modern  times.  Yet  the  method  he  adopted 
WIS  rery  imperfect :  haying  estimated  the  distance  between  Fana  and 
Annens  merely  by  the  reyohitions  made  by  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  in 
wliich  he  travelledy  after  making  allowance  for  the  windings  of  the  road. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  by  Snellins,  a  Dutch  mathematician.  He 
detennined  the  magnitude  of  the  celestial  arcs  comprised  between  Alkmaer 
and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  Alkmaer  and  Leyden,  by  observing  the 
altitudes  of  the  pole  at  these  places ;  and  measured  the  terrestrial  distances 
of  the  three  parallels  on  the  meridian,  by  a  series  of  triangles,  the  base  of 
one  of  whicJi  he  actually  measured.  From  these  measurements,  the 
value  of  a  degree  was  found  to  be  55,021  toises,  or  58,639  iathoms. 

In  the  year  1635,  Norwood,  an  English  mathematician,  having 
measured  the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  London  and  York,  and 
determined  ihe  celestial  arc  contained  between  them,  assigns  61,200 
frthoms,  whidi  is  rather  more  than  69|  miles  to  a  degree. 

Ricciolua,  however,  a  celebrated  Italian  astronomer,  from  a  measurement 
canried  on  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, estinmted  the  degree  at  64,363  Bologna  paces,  which  are  equal  to 
62,900  toises,  or  67,036  fathoms. 

In  the  year  1669,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  resolved  to 
make  a  new  attempt  to  ascertain  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the 
measurement  was  intrusted  to  IMcard,  a  member  of  the  Academy.  The 
theatre  of  operations  made  choice  of,  was  the  space  contained  between 
8ourdon  and  Malyoisine.  These  two  places  were  connected  together  by 
a  series  of  triangles,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  In  observing  the  angles  of 
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the  triangles,  telescopes  were  used,  which  had  never  been  done  before. 
This  was  a  decided  improvement,  for  by  means  of  them  an  object  could 
be  seen  at  a  greater  distance,  and  the  view  directed  with  more  certainty 
to  a  particular  point  of  it.  AH  the  angles  of  every  triangle  being  succes- 
sively measured,  the  observations  were  verified,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  triangle  was  situated  on  a  plane,  and  the  angles,  therefore,  equal  to 
180°.  Picard*B  instruments  were  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  enable  him 
Co  dBscoTer  the  spherical  excess,  which  has  been  observed  in  more  recent 
measurements,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  The  base,  which  Picard 
measured  with  great  accuracy,  lay  on  the  road  of  Villejuif,  and  extended 
to  5663  toises,  or  6035  fathoms.  It  is  represented  in  the  figure  by  A  B ; 
and  that  line,  and  the  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC  bein^  known,  the  side 
A  C  was  calculated.  Again,  in  the  triangle  A  C  D,  A'C!  and  the  angles 
being  known,  the  length  of  C  D  was  found.  In  this  manner  Picard 
proceeded  from  triangle  to.,  triangle  as  fiar  as  Amiens.  At  Sourdon, 
another  line,  represented  in  the  figure  by  R  S,  was  actually  measured  as 
a  base  of  TOTification,  and  the  difference  between  its  length  so  found,  and 
that  deduced  from  calculation,  did  not  exceed  a  few  feet.  The  bearing 
of  a  mde  of  one  of  the  triangles  in  respect  of  the  meridian,  was  next 
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detennined,  from  which  that  of  all  the  other  lineB  became  known.     Tbe 
distances  between  the  places  that  had  been  measured  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  could  then  be  found,  by  conceiving  perpendiculars  to  be 
let  fell  upon  the  meridian.     The   distance  between  the  parallels    of 
Malvoisine  and  Sourdon  turned  out  to  be  58,430  toises,  or  62,272 
fathoms ;  while  the  difference  in  their  latitudes  was  I''  11'  57^     The 
distance  between  the  parallels  of  Malyoisine  and  Amiens,  again,  vras 
78,850  toises,    or  85,034  fathoms  ;    and  the  difference  in  latitude 
1*^22'  55''.     The  first  of  these  results  gave  for  the  length  of  a. degree  of 
the  meridian,  57,064  toises,  or  60,816  fathoms ;  and  the  other  57,057 
toises,  or  60,808  fethoms.     Picard  chose  the  mean  between  the  two» 
which  gave  57,060  tobes,  or  60,812  fathoms  for  the  degree. 

JPoiar  Depression,"]  Soon  after  this  measurement  by  Picard  had  beea 
accomplished,  mathematicians  began  to  suspect  that  the  earth  could  not 
be  exactly  spherical,  but  must  be  depressed  towards  the  poles.  The 
celebrated  Dutch  mathematician  Huygens  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  whom  this  idea  had  occurred.  He  considered,  that  bodies  which 
revolve  upon  an  axis  must  acquire  a  centrifugal  force,  causing  them 
constantly  to  have  a  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  axis,  as  may  be  seen  by 
turning  a  wet  mop  rapidly  roimd.  The  earth,  therefore,  he  conceived, 
must  be  swelled  out  idbout  the  equator,  and  depiressed  towards  the  poles. 
The  polar  diameter,  he  conceived,  must  be  shorter  than  the  equatorial, 
by.  about  j^g-  of  the  former.  Newton,  by  reasoning  in  a  similar  manner, 
arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion;  but  the  polar  depression  was  supposed  by 
him  to  amount  to  y^^. 

The  principle  of  universal  gravitation,  discovered  by  Newton,  also 
enabled  him  to  perceive,  that  if  the  form  of  the  earth  were  spheroidal^ 
that  form  alone,  independently  of  the  centrifugal  force,  would  render 
gravity  weaker  at  the  equator  than  under  the  poles.  That  this  was  actually 
the  &ct,  was  soon  established  by  observations  on  the  pendulum  in  different 
latitudes.  When  a  pendulum  in  its  motion  has  deviated  from  the  vertical 
position,  the  force  which  attracts  it  thither  again  is  gravity.  The  time 
which  it  occupies  in  returning  to  the  vertical  position  will  evidently  be 
longer  if  the  power  of  gravity  be  diminished,  and  shorter  if  that  power  be 
augmented.  The  observations  of  Richter,  in  1672,  were  decisive  of  the 
question.  He  transported  a  pendulum  clock  from  Paris  to  the  Island  of 
Cayenne,  which  is  within  five  degrees  of  the  equator.  On  arriving  there, 
the  clock  was  found  to  lose  every  day  two  minutes  and  28  seconds  ;  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  pendulum  which  beat  seconds  at  Cayenne, 
was  shorter  than  that  which  had  been  brought  from  Paris.  This  result 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  great  many  other  observations  made  in 
different  latitudes ;  and  it  has  been  concluded  from  them,  that  the  polar 
diameter  is  shorter  than  the  equatorial,  by  about  the  336th  part  of  the 
former. 

The  discovery  of  the  polar  depression  gave  new  interest  to  the 
measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meridian.  Mathematicians  soon  discovered 
that  that  depression  must  necessarily  occasion  the  length  of  the  degrees 
to  increase  as  we  approach  the  poles,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
depression ;  and  the  measurement  of  meridional  arcs  in  different  latitudes, 
therefore,  would  enable  them  not  only  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  but  also  to  discover  the  difference  between  the  polar  and  the 
equatorial  diameters. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  explain  how  a  depression  of  the  earth  at  the 
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pcdn  ilioiild  oecaaioQ  the  degrees  of  the  meticBan  to  increaBe  as  we  recede 
from  the  equator:  for  the  oontnoy  was  at  one  time  maintained,  even  by 
Twafhpfnaticiana  of  celebrity.  In  ct^  curve,  the  radios  of  cnrvatnre  at 
say  pcnnt  is  always  perpendicolar  to  a  tangent  at  the  same  point.  An 
src  of  any  curve  is  eqnal  to  a  degree,  when  the  radii,  drawn  from  its 
extreme  points  and  produced  so  as  to  meet  within  the  curve,  form  an 
angle  equal  to  a  degree.  Thus,  in  the  figdre,  if  the  angle  A  C  B  formed 
by  the  ladii  A  C,  B  C,  coirespond  to  the  360th  part  of  the  circumference 
of  a  cnrde,  ihe  intercepted  arc  A  B  is  equal  to  a  degree.  It  can  be  only 
in  the  dicle  which  is  of  unifonn  curva- 
ture that  the  radii  will  always  meet  at 
the  same  diatanoe  within  the  curve.  In 
cfvery  other  curve  line,  ihe  curvature 
being  variable,  the  distances  at  vdiich 
the  radii  meet  will  be  variable  also, 
increasng  as  the  curvature  diminishes, 
and  dimmishing  as  it  increases.  Thus, 
in  the  ellipse  £  P  Q,  if  we  take  two  arcs, 
A  B>  G  H,  of  the  same  length,  one  in 
the  flattest,  and  the  other  in  the  most 
concave  part  of  the  curve,  the  radii  AC, 

B  C,  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  A  B,  which  is  in  the  least  concave 
part,  will  be  longer  than  the  radii  G  c,  H  c.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If 
A  B  had  no  curvature  at  all,  A  C  and  B  C  would  never  meet ;  and  the 
greater  the  degree  of  curvature  be,  they  must  meet  at  a  shorter  distance, 
and  thrir  magnitude  consequently  be  the  less.  If,  therefore,  the  angle 
6  c  H  be  a  degree,  A  C  B  must  be  less  than  a  degree ;  and  hence  it 
evidently  follows,  that  if  the  axis  of  the  earth  be  shorter  than  the  equa- 
torial diameter,  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  must  increase  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  Those  who  conceived  that  an  opposite  effect  must 
be  produced  by  the  depression,  were  led  into  the  mistake  by  conceiving 
that  the  degrees  were  determiued  by  the  angles  A  O  B,  G  O  H,  formed  by 
Imes  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  arcs  to  the  centre  of  the  ellipse. 
But  theae  lines  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  curve. 

About  the  year  1736,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  theoretical  conclusions  regarding  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  resolved  actually  to  measure  two  portions  of  its  surfiGu^  in 
die  direction  of  the  meridian,  near  to  the  equator  and  the  pole  ^and  they 
accordingly,  in  1736  and  1737,  sent  out  two  companies  of  mathemati- 
cians, composed  of  members  of  the  Academy,  the  one  to  Peru,  and  the 
other  to  the  polar  circle.  The  results  obtained  by  these  mathematicians 
completely  established  the  depression  of  the  earth  at  the  poles,  for 
the  degree  measured  at  the  polar  circle  exceeded  that  of  the  equator  by 
669  toises,  or  4218  feet. 

The  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens,  which  was 
measured  by  Picard,  had  been  continued  to  Collioure  on  the  south,  and 
Dunkirk  on  the  north,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  by 
Cassini  and  Lahire.  The  conclusion  at  which  these  mathematicians 
arrived,  was,  that  the  degrees  of  the  meridian,  instead  of  diminishing, 
actually  increase  as  we  approach  the  equator.  Doubts,  however,  having. 
arisen  concerning  the  accuracy  of  this  measurement,  Cassini  de  Thury, 
and  LacaiUe,  were,  in  1739,  charged  with  the  verific^ition  of  it.  Tliey 
discovered  that  some  slight  errors  had  been  frdlen  into  in  the  former 
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measorementy  and  these  being  rectified,  the  French  degree  was  found  to 
be  362  toises,  or  828  feet  less  than  that  of  the  pokr  orde.  The  polar 
depression  was  thus  completely  established ;  but  the  results  obtained  did 
not  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  that  depression. 

We  shall  now  shortly  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
other  measurements  which  have  been  made  for  ascertaining  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  earth,  and  the  quantity  of  the  polar  depression. 

In  the  year  1784,  the  Royal  Society  resolved  to  ascertain  the  relative 
position  of  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  by  carrying  a 
series  of  triangles  from  Greenwidi  to  Dunkirk,  to  which  place  the 
meridian  of  Paris  had  already  been  extended.  The  execution  of  the 
measurement  was  committed  to  Greneral  Roy,  who  commenced  operations 
by  measuring  a  base-line  on  Hounslow  Heath,  extending  to  more  than 
five  miles.  This  base  was  measured  with  great  care,  first  with  deal  rods, 
and  afterwards  with  rods  composed  of  glass.  Signals  were  erected  at 
convenient  distances,  aqd  in  conspicuous  situations  along  the  line  to  be 
measured,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  straight  lines 
joining  these  different  points,  were  ascertained  with  a  theodolite,  which 
was  famished  with  a  telescope  of  high  magnifying  power.  With  this 
instrument  angles  could  be  so  exactly  determined,  that  the  spherical 
excess  was  discovered,  which  had  never  been  observed  in  any  previous 
measurement.  This  excess,  it  is  known  firom  geometry,  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  area  of  the  triangle,  that  180^  has  to  the  area  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere;  and,  therefore,  its  amount  could  in  every  case 
be  known  before  the  angles  were  observed,  by  finding  the  area  of  the 
triangle  by  approximation.  The  spherical  excess  being  in  tiiis  way 
discovered,  it  afforded  the  means  of  verifying  the  angles  as  observed  by 
the  theodolite,  which  were  found  to  be  determined  to  firactions  of  a 
second.  From  this  measurement,  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  latitude 
50^  W  was  found  to  be  60,843  fathoms,  or  69.14  miles. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  the  National 
Convention  decreed  that  an  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures 
should  be  established.  The  philosophers  conceived  that  the  basb  of  this 
system  should  be  some  invariable  standard,  and  they  made  choice  of  the 
ten  millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  for  the  unit  of  measure. 
The  instruments  for  determination  of  angles  having  been  greatiy  im- 
proued  since  the  days  of  Picard  and  Cassini,  it  was  resolved  ihat  the  arc 
of  tiie  meridian  of  Paris  which  had  been  determined  by  them,  should 
be  measured  over  again  by  the  most  skilful  mathematicians,  and  con- 
tinued to  Barcelona,  in  order  tiiat  tiie  magnitude  of  the  unit  made  choice 
of,  might  be  determined  with  the  utmost  precision.  The  execution  of 
the  measurement  was  committed  to  Mechain  and  Delambre,  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  academy.  They  determined  the  angles  of 
181  triangles  with  the  repeating  circle  of  Borda,  and  tiiey  measured 
two  bases,  one  at  Melun,  and  the  other  at  Perpignan.  When  the  second 
of  these  bases  was  inferred  fix>m  the  first  by  calculation,  it  was  found 
only  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  shorter  than  it  turned  out  to  be  by  actual 
measurement,  though  the  distance  between  the  bases  was  436  nules. 
The  latitudes  of  five  different  points  of  the  meridional  arc  were  deter- 
mined, namely,  Dunkirk,  Paris,  Evaux,  Carcassone,  and  Barcelona. 
From  the  whole  operations,  it  was  found  that  the  quadrant  of  the 
meridian  was  5,130,740  toises=: 5,468,5 13  fathoms;  and  the  compression 
of  the  earth  y^^.    Though  the  length  of  the  degree,  however,  conatantiy 
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deereana  as  we  advance  to  the  south ;  yet  it  ^pean  that  the  decreaso 
is  raj  irregolar.  The  dimination  was  fonnd  to  be  most  rapid  in  the 
imddle  of  die  line  between  Etbqx  and  Carcassone,  where  the  degrees 
aimmtiah  at  the  fate  of  32  fethoms.  From  Carcaasone  to  Barcelona,  the 
decrease  is  ail  the  rate  of  15  fiithoms  in  the  degree;  while,  between 
Dirakiik  and  Eyanx,  ihe  diminution  is  not  more  than  four. 

Sbailar  irregnlarities  in  the  decrease  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
were  obaerred  by  Colonel  Madge  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
Eagkad,  and  by  Major  Lambton  in  that  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  They 
Aaw  etdier,  that  the  earth  is  not  a  regular  eUipsoid,  or  that  the  direction 
of  gravity,  from  inequalities  of  density,  or  irregularities  in  the  superficial 
part  of  the  earth,  is  not  always  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Newton 
had  calculated  that  the  attraction  of  mountains  might  considerably  derange 
the  plumb-lixie  from  the  vertical  position.  The  quantity  of  this  attrac- 
tion may  be  experimentally  ascertained  in  several  ways.  The  meridian 
altitude  of  any  celestial  body — supposing  no  disturbance  of  the  plumb- 
line — ^must  evidently  be  the  same  in  all  places  under  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude.  If  that  altitude,  therefore,  be  observed  at  two  places  in  the 
same  parallel,  one  dose  to  the  mountain,  and  the  other  at  such  a  distance 
from  it  as  to  be  without'  the  sphere  of  its  attraction,  the  effect  of  the 
mountain  in  deranging  the  plumb-line  will  be  discovered.  Another 
mediod  is  to  determine  the  difference  between  the  latitudes  of  two 
stations,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  a  mountain, 
by  observations  of  the  stars,  and  also  by  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
ground.  Half  the  difference  between  them  would  give  the  deviation  of 
the  plumb-line.  The  effect  of  the  attraction  may  also  be  discovered  by 
determining  in  a  similar  manner  the  difference  between  the  longitudes 
of  two  places,  one  on  the  east,  and  the  fiber  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain. 

The  French  academicians  who  went  to  Pern  in  1736,  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  find  experimentally  the  effect  of 
mountains  in  deranging  ^e  plumb-line.  They  found  that  the  great 
mountain  Chimborazo,  caused  it  to  deviate  only  7^  seconds  from  the 
vertical  pomtion;  but,  from  the  imperfection  of  their  instruments,  it  is 
doubtfbl  whether  that  result  may  be  depended  on.  In  the  year  1773, 
Dr.  Maakelyne,  astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich,  made  a  variety  of  obser- 
vations upon  the  mountain  Schehalion,  from  which  he  concluded,  that 
moontains  of  the  height  of  3000  feet  must  draw  the  plumb  line  5  or  6 
seconds  from  the  vertical  position.  The  Baron  de  Zach,  in  the  year  1810, 
made  many  observations  upon  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  MandUes,  which  rise  400  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  found 
their  effect  in  deranging  the  plumb-line  to  be  about  2  seconds. 

The  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameten  being  very 
small,  the  eartii  must  deviate  little  from  the  spherical  form.  In  estimating 
the  area  of  the  surface  and  its  solid  contents,  therefore,  we  may  consider 
it  to  be  an  exact  sphere.  The  circumference  of  the  earth,  by  the  French 
measurement,  is  equal  to  24,857  miles ;  tiie  diameter  deduced  from  the 
drcumference  ia  equal  to  7,912.2  miles.  The  superficial  contents  of  a 
globe  being  equal  to  four  times  tiie  area  of  one  of  its  great  circles,  tiie 
nahee  of  the  earth  will  contain  4X  12,428.5X3,956.1=196,673,555.4 
iquare  mOes.  The  solid  contents  of  the  earth,  being  equal  to  tiie 
Buperficial  multiplied  by  a  sixth  part  of  the  diameter,  will  be 
196,673,555.4X  1,318.7=259,353,417,505.98  cubic  nules. 
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Globes  and  Map^r^  We  come  naw»  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  tbe 
different  methods  of  representiiig  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  artificial 
globes  and  maps. 

We  could  obtain  only  yery  inaccurate  conc^tions  of  the-  relative 
situation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
continents,  seas,  islands,  lakes,  liyers,  kingdoms,  and  states,  which 
diversify  its  surface,  from  the  most  extensive  table  of  latitudes  and 
lon^tudes.  In  order  that  we  may  become  acquainted  with  the  appearances 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  presents,  it  is  necessary  that  representa- 
tions, on  a  small  scale,  of  that  surface  be  presented  to  the  eye. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  earth  may  be  represented  to  our 
view.  Upon  the  surfece  of  a  solid  having  the  same  figure  as  the  earth, 
the  i^pearance  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  delineated.  This  is 
evidently  the  most  accurate  mode  of  representing  the  earth:  for  an  exact 
image  of  it  may  in  this  way  be  formed.  Such  an  image  of  the  earth, 
is  termed  an  artificicU  terreitnal  globe.  The  other  way  of  representing 
the  earth,  is  by  forming  a  drawing  of  a  part  of  its  surface  upon  a  plane. 
Such  drawings  of  parts  of  its  surface  are  termed  maps. 

Artificial  Globes.  In  the  preceding  part  of  this  essay,  we  have  seen, 
that  though  the  earth  be  not  exactly  a  sphere,  it  deviates  very  little  fronoi 
the  spherical  form.  ,  The  polar  diameter  is  less  than  the  equatorial,  by 
about  ir^^th  of  the  latter,  while  the  height  of  the  highest  moimtain  is 
not  equal  to  the  4000th  part  of  it.  Upon  the  largest  globe  that  is 
ever  constructed,  these  differences  of  the  earth  from  an  exact  spho^e 
could  not  be  perceived ;  and  the  artificial  globe,  therefore,  is  always 
exactly  spherical. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  globe  let  a  straight  wire '  pass,  this  will 
represent  the  axis,  and  the^ints  where  it  cuts  the  surface,  the  north 
and  south  poles.  A  circle  drawn  at  the  distance  of  90  degrees  from 
either  pole  is  the  equator,  and  another  circle  drawn  from  any  point  of 
the  equator,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  will  be  the  first  meridian.  The 
equator  and  the  first  meridian  are  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes,  which 
are  numbered,  beginning  at  the  point  where  the  circles  intersect  each 
other.  The  d^ees  upon  the  first  meridian  are  numbered  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  and  do  not  exceed  90.  They  point  out  the  latitude. 
The  degrees  upon  the  equator  are  numbered  completely  round  the  circle, 
and  extend  therefore  to  360.     They  enable  us  to  find  out  the  longitude. 

The  equator  and  first  meridian  are  distinguished  from  parallels  of 
latitude  and  other  meridian  lines,  by  their  being  graduated.  They  are 
also  sometimes  denoted  by  double  lines. 

The  equator  and  first  meridian  being  determined,  any  place,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  which  are  known,  may  be  marked  on  the  globe 
in  the  following  manner.  From  the  pole  as  a  centre,  let  a  circle  be 
described,  cutting  the  meridian  in  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place.  This  circle  will  be  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
will  pass  through  the  given  place.  Through  the  poles,  and  the  point  of 
the  equator  corresponding  to  the  longitude,  let  a  semicircle  be  drawn. 
The  point  in  which  this  semicircle  or  meridian  intersects  the  parallel  of 
Latitude,  will  be  the  position  of  the  place.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
the  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  might  be  exactly  delineated 
on  the  globe.  This  method,  however,  b  both  tedious  and  expensive, 
and  is  never  had  recourse  to  for  practical  purposes.  The  method  em- 
ployed is  to  have  a  map  of  the  world  engraved,  and  distributed  into 
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fphoical  segmcntSy  with  wliidb  the  ball  destined  for  a  tenestrial  globe  is 
corered*     Copies  of  sach  nu^  may  be  miiltiplied  at  little  additional 
eipease.     It  belongs  to  the  theorist  of  maps,  to  explain  the  principles  on 
wtich  the  snrfiiee  of  the  earth  is  delineated  upon  these  spherical  segments. 
We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  artificial  globe  exactly  represents  the 
soi&oe  of  Hke  earth,  and  proceed  to  explain  die  lines  which  are  commonly 
drawn  upon  the  globe,  besides  the  equator  and  first  meridian,  and  to 
describe  the  apparatus  usually  attached  to  it.     In  order  that  we  might 
be  able  to  find  out  from  the  globe  itself,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
my  piace,  a  parallel  to  the  equator  and  a  meridian  line  would  require 
to  be  drawn  through  that  place.     It  is  impossible  that  such  lines  could 
be  drawn  through  every  point  on  the  globe,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
baas  drde  placed  around  it,  enables  us  to  find  out  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude.    In  this  circle,  which  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  equator, 
aod  ii  th^efore  a  meridian,  the  globe  is  suspended  by  the  axis.     One  of 
the  ades  of  the  meridian  is  graduated,  or  divided  into  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds.     The  globe  can  be  turned  round  its  axis,  while  the  general 
TniwStfliyTt  remains  stationary,  so  that  every  point  of  the  surfiice  of  the 
globe  must  pass  under  some  point  of  the  meridian.     To  find  out  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place,  therefore,  we  have  only  to  turn  the 
globe  Tovnd  till  the  given  place  be  brought  to  the  meridian.    The  number 
of  degrees^  minutes,  &g.  under  which  the  place  lies  wiU  be  its  latitude, 
and  the  number  intercepted  upon  the  equator  its  longitude.     In  addition 
to  the  general  meridian,  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  usually 
drawn  upon  the  globe,  through  every  5th  or  10th  degree  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  according  to  the  size  of  the  globe.     These  lines  point  out 
accurately  the  latitude  or  longitude  of  those  places  which  are  situated 
apoa  diem,  and  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  situation  of  other  places. 
Besides  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude,  the  ecliptic  is  usually  drawn 
upon  globes,  and  also  tiie  tropics  and  polar  circles.     All  these  last  are 
commonly  drawn  with  double  lines  to  distingoish  them  from  other 
meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude. 

The  globe  suspended  in  the  general  meridian,  is  placed  upon  a  wooden 
firame.  The  upper  surface  of  this  frame  divides  the  globe  into  two 
hemispheres,  one  superior,  and  the  other  inferior,  and  represents,  there- 
fore, the  rational  horizon  of  any  place  which  is  brought  to  the  zenith 
point  of  the  meridian.  There  are  two  notches  for  the  meridian  to  slide 
in,  by  which  different  elevations  of  the  pole  may  be  exhibited.  The 
horizon  has  commonly  drawn  upon  it  the  points  of  the  compass,  the 
twelve  signs  of  tiie  zodiac,  the  months  of  the  year,  &c. 

There  is  attached  to  the  general  meridian  a  qnadrant,  composed  of  a 
thin  pliable  plate  of  brass,  answering  exactly  to  a  quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian. It  is  graduated,  and  has  a  notch,  nut,  and  screw,  by  which'  it  may 
be  fixed  to  the  brazen  meridian  in  the  zenith  of  any  place.  When  so 
fixed,  it  turns  round  a  pivot,  and  supplies  the  place  of  vertical  circles.  It 
is  hence  denominated  a  quadrant  of  altitude. 

A  small  circle  of  brass  is  placed  on  the  north  pole.  It  is  divided  into 
24  equal  parts,  and  is  termed  an  houT'cirde,  On  the  pole  of  the  globe  is 
Bxed  an  index,  which  turns  roimd  the  axis,  and  points  out  the  hours  upon 
the  hour-circle. 

There  is  also  often  attached  to  the  globe  a  compass,  which  is  placed 
upon  the  pediment  of  the  frame,  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Probiems  solved  by  tike  Globe,']     Having  thus  described  the  globe 
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and  its  apparatoB,  we  shall  now  explain  some  of  the  problems  that  may 
be  resolved  by  it. 

I.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  cf  any  place, — ^We  have  already 
seen  that  this  is  done  by  bringing  the  place  to  ^e  graduated  side  of  the 
general  meridian ;  the  degree  of  the  meridian  cut  by  the  place  being  equal 
to  the  latitude,  and  the  d^;ree  of  the  equator  ^en  under  the  meridian 
being  the  longitude. 

II.  To  find  a  place  upon  the  Globe,  its  latitude  and  longitude  being 
given, — find  the  degree  of  longitude  on  the  equator,  and  bring  it  to  the 
brass  meridian ;  then  find  the  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian,  either 
north  or  south,  and  the  point  of  the  globe  under  that  degree  of  latitude 
is  the  place  required. 

III.  To  find  all  ^places  on  the  Globe  that  have  the  same  latitude  as 
a  given  pkuxy  et^ppase  London, — Turn  the  globe  round,  and  all  the  places 
that  pass  under  die  same  point  of  the  meridian  as  the  given  place,  London, 
does,  have  the  same  latitude  with  it. 

IV.  To  find  aU  thej^aces  that  have  the  same  longitude  or  hour  widi  a 
given  place,  as  London, — Bring  the  given  place,  London,  to  the  meridian, 
and  all  places  then  under  the  meridian  have  the  same  longitude  as 
London. 

V.  To  find  Me  difference  in  the  time  of  the  day  at  any  two  given 
places,  and  their  difference  of  longitude, — Bring  one  of  the  places  to  the 
meridian,  and  set  the  hour-index  to  twelve  at  noon,  then  turn  the  globe 
tin  the  other  place  come  to  the  meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the 
difference  of  time.  By  allowing  15  degrees  to  every  hour,  or  one  degree 
to  four  minutes  of  time,  the  difference  of  longitude  will  be  known.  The 
difference  of  longitude  may  also  be  found  without  the  time,  in  the 
following  manner : — Bring  each  of  the  places  to  the  meridian,  and  mark 
the  respective  longitudes.  Subtract  the  one  number  from  the  other,  and 
we  obtain  the  difference  of  longitude  sought. 

VI.  The  time  being  hnown  at  any  given  place,  as  London,  to  find 
what  hour  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, — Bring  the  given  place, 
London,  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  the  given  hour ;  then  turn 
the  globe  till  the  other  place  come  to  the  meridian,  and  the  hour  at  which 
the  index  points  will  be  the  time  sought. 

Vn.  Tofind  die  distance  of  two  places  on  the  Globe, — If  the  two  places 
be  either  both  on  the  equator  or  both  on  the  same  meridian,  the  number 
of  degrees  in  the  distance  between  them,  reduced  into  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  69^  to  the  degree,  will  give  the  distance  nearly.  If  the  places  be 
in  any  pther  situation,  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  them,  and  the 
degrees  intercepted  upon  it  by  the  two  places,  and  turned  into  miles,  as 
above,  will  ^ve  their  distance. 

VIII.  To  find  the  antaci,  period,  and  aniipodes  of  any  given  place, 
suppose  LoniSon, — ^Bring  London  to  the  meridian,  and  find  by  the  meri- 
dian the  point  upon  the  globe,  of  which  the  latitude  is  as  much  south  as 
that  of  London  is  north.  The  place  thus  arrived  at  will  be  the  ntuation  of 
the  antseci,  where  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  is  always  the  same  as  at 
London,  and  where  the  seasons  and  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights  are 
also  the  same,  but  at  opposite  times  of  the  year.  London  being  still 
under  the  meridian,  set  the  hour-index  to  12  at  noon,  or  pointing 
towards  London,  then  turn  the  globe  half  round,  till  the  index  points  to 
the  opposite  hour,  or  12  at  night.  The  place  that  comes  under  the  same 
point  of  the  meridian  where  London  was,  is  where  the  periieci  dwell,  or 
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people  tiiat  hare  the  eame  aeafloos,  and  at  the  nme  time,  as  London,  and 
ifae  same  lengths  of  the  days  and  nights,  but  have  an  opposite  hoar,  it 
bong  midnight  with  the  one  when  noon  with  the  other.  Lastly,  While 
tbeplnoe  of  the  periaBGi  is  at  the  meridian,  count  by  the  meridian  the  same 
degree  of  ladtade  south,  and  that' will  give  the  place  of  the  antipodes  of 
London.  They  have  all  their  hoars  and  seasons  opposite  to  those  of 
London,  being  noon  with  the  one  when  midnight  with  the  other,  and 
winter  with  the  one  when  summer  with  the  other. 

IX.  To  Ja»d  the  mm*8  place  in  the  ed^nHc  and  aUo  en  the  Globe  at 
aojf  giten  Htne^—Vmd  in  the  calendar,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  the  given 
moo^  and  day  of  the  month,  and  immediately  opposite  will  be  found 
the  sign  and  degree  which  the  sun  is  in  on  that  day.  Then,  in  the 
ediptie  drawn  upon  the  globe,  find  the  same  sign,  and  degree,  and  that 
will  be  the  place  of  the  sun  required. 

X.  The  time  being  given  at  angplace^  (U  Londony  to  find  the  place  an 
lie  eardi  fo  tDAicA  the  sun  is  then  vertical* — Find  the  sun's  place  on  the 
globe  by  the  last  problem ;  and  turn  the  globe  about  till  that  place  come 
to  the  meridian ;  mark  the  degree  of  the  meridian  over  it,  which  will 
show  the  latitude  of  the  required  place.  Then  torn  the  globe  till  the 
given  place,  London,  come  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  of  the  hour 
dicfe  to  the  g^en  moment  of  time.  Lastly,  Turn  the  globe  till  the 
index  points  to  twelve  at  noon,  and  the  place  of  the  earth  ccMTesponding 
to  that  i^Mn  the  globe  which  stands  under  the  meridian  at  the  point 
marked  as  before,  is  that  which  has  the  sun  at  the  given  time  in  the 
zenith. 

XI.  To  find  aU  dioae  places  on  the  earth  to  which  the  mn  is  vertical  on 
a  gioen  dle^«— Find  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  globe,  as  in  the 
kit  problem,  and  bring  that  place  to  the  meridian.  Turn  the  globe 
round,  and  note  all  the  places  which  pass  under  the  same  point.  These 
wiQ  be  the  places  sought. 

Hue  problem  enables  us  to  determine  what  people  are  ascii  on  any 
fiven  day.  It  is  evident,  that  in  a  similar  manner  we  may  also  find  to 
wbat  places  on  the  earth  the  moon  or  any  other  planet  b  vertical  at  a 
given  time :  the  place  of  the  planet  on  the  globe  at  that  time  being  found 
by  its  declination  and  right  ascension. 

XIL  A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  zansy  to  find  on  what  two  daye 
efthe  year  ^  sun  is  vertical  at  that  place* — Bring  the  gpiven  place  to  ^e 
meridian,  and  note  the  degree  it  passes  under.  Turn  the  globe  round, 
and  note  ^e  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  which  pass  under  the  same  degree 
of  the  meridian.  Then,  find  by  die  wooden  horizon  on  what  days  the 
sun  is  in  these  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  and  on  these  days  he  vrill  be 
vertical  to  the  given  place. 

XnL  To  fa^  how  long  the  sun  shines  wiihoui  setting  in  any  given 
place  m  Uie  frigid  zone.  Subtract  the  degrees  of  latitude  of  the 
given  place  fsom,  ninety,  which  gives  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  and 
count  this  complement  upon  the  meridian  from  the  equator  towards  the 
pole^  maifcing  that  point  of  the  meridian;  then  torn  the  globe  round,  and 
observe  what  two  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  pass  exactly  under  the  point 
marked  on  the  meriiEan.  It  is  evident  that  the  sun  will  shine  upon  the 
given  place  without  setting  while  it  b  in  these,  and  all  the  points  of  the 
ecliptic  that  are  nearer  to  the  given  place.  Find,  therefore,  upon  the 
wooden  horizon  the  months,  and  days  of  the  months  in  which  the  sun  is 
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in  tbe  two  points  in  question,  and  the  intermediate  time  wiU  be  thai 
during  which  the  snn  constantly  shines  at  the  given  place. 

XIV.  To  find  how  long  the  sun  never  shines  upon  aany  given  place  in 
the  frigid  zones, — Connt  the  complement  of  latitude  towards  the  south, 
or  farthest  pole,  and  then  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  last  problem.^ 

XV.  To  rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  ang  place* — Move  the  brass 
meridian  in  its  grove,  till  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  be 
equal  to  the  latitude. 

XVI.  To  rect^  the  globe  to  the  horizon  of  ang  place. — Rectify  the 
globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  the  last  problem;  and  then  turn  the 
globe  on  its  axis  till  the  given  place  come  to  the  meridian.  The  place 
will  then  be  exactly  on  the  vertex  of  the  globe,  90  degrees  distant  every 
way  from  the  wooden  horizon;  and  that  horizon,  therefore,  will  represent 
the  horizon  of  the  given  place. 

X VII.  To  find  the  bearing  of  one  place  from  another ^  and  their  angle 
(^position. — Rectify  the  globe  to  the  horizon  of  one  of  the  places. 
Screw  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  zenith  point  of  the  meridian,  and 
make  it  revolve  till  the  graduated  edge  passes  through  the  other  place. 
Then  look  on  the  wooden  horizon  for  the  point  of  the  compass,  or 
number  of  degrees  from  the  south,  where  the  quadrant  of  altitude  meets 
the  horizon,  and  that  vrill  be  the  bearing  of  the  latter  place  from  the 
former,  or  the  angle  of  position  sought.. 

XVIII.  To  find  all  those  places  on  the  earth  to  which  the  sun  at  a 
given  time  is  rising  or  setting  ;  also  whai  places  are  then  illuminated  by 
the  suny  or  in  darkness  ;  and  where  it  is  noon^  or  midnight. — Hnd  thi» 
place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  time,  and  rectify  the  globe 
to  its  horizon,  in  which  state  the  place  will  be  in  the  zenith  point  of  the 
globe.  Then  is  all  the  hemisphere  above  the  wooden  horizon  enlightened, 
or  in  daylight,  while  the  henusphere  below  the  horizon  is  in  darkness,  or 
night ;  lastly,  to  all  these  places  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  the 
sun  is  just  setting,  and  to  those  by  the  western  side,  he  is  just  rising. 

XIX.  The  time  of  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse  being  given^  to  find  all 
those  places  at  which  the  eclipse  will  be  visible, — find  the  place  to  which 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  time,  and  rectify  the  globe  to  the  horizon 
of  that  place.  Then,  by  the  last  problem,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
eclipse  be  solar,  a  part  of  it  at  the  begioning  only  wiU  be  seen  in  places 
which  are  not  far  above  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon;  while,  in  the  rest 
of  the  upper  hemisphere,  the  whole  of  the  eclipse  will  be  visible.  A  pan 
of  it  at  the  end  will  be  seen  in  places  which  are  near  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  western  part  of  the  horizon.  If  the  eclipse,  be  lunar,  the  moon 
will  be  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  sun,  and  vertical  to 
that  point  of  the  earth  which  is  opposite  to  the  place  to  which  the  sun 
is  vertical.  The  eclipse,  therefore,  will  be  visible  in  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere.* 

XX.  To  find  the  banning  and  end  (ftwiHghiy  on  ang  dag  of  the  gear, 
^or  ang  latitude. — It  is  twi%ht  in  the  evening  from  sunset  till  the  sun  is 
eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon ;  and  in  the  morning  from  the  time 

*  In  the  above  solations  of  the  last  two  problems  no  allowance  is  made  for  refraction, 
which  raises  the  son  when  near  the  horizon,  more  than  half-a-dcgree.  The  prob- 
lems, therefore,  will  bo  resoWed  more  correctly,  if  we  set  the  mark  on  the  meridian 
half  a  degree  higher  npi  towards  the  north  pole  than  the  complement  of  latitude 
Indicates. 

'  In  the  last  two  problems  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  refraction. 
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the  Bun  is 'within  eighteen  degrees  of  the  horizon  tUl  the  moment  of  hia 
risag.  Tkoreforey  rectify  the  glohe  to  the  given  latitude,  set  the  index  of 
the  hour-circle  to  twelve  at  noon,  and  screw  on  the  qnadrant  of  altitude. 
Find  'die  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  ofiposite  to  die  6mi*s  place,  and 
torn  the  globe  on  its  vjaa  westward  along  with  the  qnadrant  of  altitude, 
tiDdiat  pdnt  cut  the  qnadnnt  in  the  eighteenth  degree  below  the  western 
aide  of  tlie  horizon.  The  index  will  then  show  the  time  of  dawning 
in  die  mondng.  Next  turn  the  globe  and  quadrant  of  altitude  towards 
the  east,  till  the  same  opposite  point  of  the  edipdc  meet  the  quadrant 
ID  the  eighteendk  degree  below  the  eastern  side  of  die  horizon.  The 
index  will  then  show  die  time  when  twilight  ends  in  the  erening. 

XXI.  ToTteeiifytkefflobeiotkepreBaUntuaii<m<^theeartL — Rectify 
the  g^obe  to  the  horizon  of  the  place.  Itssituadon  will  then  correspond 
to  that  of  the  earth ;  and,  if  it  stand  in  the  sun,  it  will  be  illuminated  as 
the  eaith  is.' 

'  The  inTCDtion  of  globes  is  oignai  antiquity.  Anaximander,  of  Miletoa,  a 
diKipte  of  Thalea,  who  flouriahed,  B.  C.  £60,  ia  aald  to  hATe  inrented  the  tcircstrial 
^obe.  Some  allnaioitt  to  the  globe  may  be  foond  aa  early  aa  Himiarchiia*  time,  in  the 
writinfB  of  PliiiT  and  Ptolemy.  The  latter  poaaeaaed  an  artificial  globe  witha  univemal 
meridian.  Strabo  makea  mention  of  the  terrestrial  globe;  and  acotemporary  of  his, 
Propertiiia,  refers  directly  to  depicted  worlda;  and  Claadioa,  who  deacribea  Archf* 
meaeaT  i^aaaqphere,  evincea  great  knowledge  of  the  conatmctiona  of  orrariea,  apberea» 
fcc  which  moat  hare  then  existed  among  mathematicians. 

Among  the  improTers  and  makers  of  riobes  may  be  subsequently  ranked  the  fol- 
lowing as  chief :  Martin  Behaim,  Tycho  JBrahc,  Rcgiomontanus,  Schonorus,  Gemma 
Frisia%  Or.  Mercator,  J.  Hondius,  Johnsonius,  Wm.  Saunderson,  Wm.  Bleau,  &c. 
same  of  'whom  wrote  learnedly  on  their  uses :  but,  in  this  respect  the  preference  is 
ecrtatnly  due  to  Mr.  Robert  Flues,  whose  lAtin  treatise  was  afterwaros  published 
by  Hcndriua,  and  then  by  Pontanua,  with  figures  and  notes.  This  work  was  trana- 
htcd  into  English  by  J.  Chilmead,  in  the  year  16S7.  The  Venetian  Caronelli, 
with  die  help  of  Cuindiua  Molines,  and  other  Pariaian  artiats,  executed  a  globe 
sf  14  Parisian  feet  in  diameter,  for  Louia  XIV.,  and  a  celeatial  globe  of  the  aame 


No  globea  had  any  pretenaiona  to  accuracy,  taste,  or  elegance,  till  the  time  of  John 
Scnex,  F.  R.  & ;  who^  about  the  year  17S9,  delineated  and  engvared  aets  of  platea  for 
giobea  of  9,  12, 17,  and  88  inches  in  diameter,  whldi  he  used  with  the  globes  then 
mannfiwtnr^  by  himself,  making  theae  inatrumenta  more  accurate  and  useful  than  any 
former  maker.  The  terms  and  names  of  places  on  the  globea  of  17  and  S8  inchea  in 
diameter,  were  Latin.  About  the  year  1769,  and  Juat  aner  the  deeeaae  of  Mr.  Senex, 
Mr.  Befriamin  Martin,  a  learned  optician,  became  poaaeaaed  of  Mr.  Seuex's  plates, 
and  cimturaed  for  many  years  to  manufacture  the  globes  with  various  improvements. 
In  the  year  1765,  the  late  Mr.  George  Adams  caused  new  plates  for  18  and  18  inch 
globfs  to  be  engxared.  The  terma  and  namea  of  theae,  like  the  larger  ones  of  Senex, 
were  printed  in  Latin.  Instead  of  horary  circles  fixed  on  the  meridian,  with  movo- 
ahle  indlcea  for  computation  of  time,  Mr.  Adama  contriyed  circular  wirea,  to  enyelope 
the  gkbe  about  the  equinoctial  circlea,  with  sliding  brasa  points ;  so  that  as  the  globes 
were  revolved  on  thur  axia,  the  time  bv  these  was  pointed  out  on  the  graduations 
of  tlie  great  circle,  which,  consequently,  gave  a  more  extensive  and  conspicuous 
acale  of  time  than  could  be  had  by  means  of  the  smaller  horary  circles.  lie  also 
applied  to  each  globe  a  semicircular  slip  of  brass,  connected  at  the  poles,  having  on  the 
lerfeaCrial,  a  aliding  compaaa,  and  on  the  celeatial,  a  aliding  aun.  The  brass  slips  were 
gndnated  each  way  from  the  equinoctial,  so  that  the  positions  for  rhomb-lines,  right 
aeecnaiott^  and  dedinationa,  could  be  better  and  more  readily  obtained. 

The  honry,  or  hour-drde,  of  the  globea  being  usually  attached  to  the  external 
edge  of  the  meridiana,  prevented  a  free  and  uninterruptea  motion  of  the  meridians, 
with  their  pidea,  through  the  horizona  of  the  globea,  to  admit  of  an  univeraal  position 
of  the  axia,  with  reapect  to  the  horizon,  for  all  latitudea  of  placea.  Mr.  James 
Harriet  of  the  Mint,  In  the  year  1740,  contrived  a  method  of  fixing  the  braaa  horary 
drdca  at  the  polea,  under  the  meridiana,  t.  e.  between  the  surface  of  the  globes  and 
the  interior  edge  of  the  meridian,  and  to  be  occasionally  moveable,  independent  either 
of  the  globe  or  meridian.  In  this  manner,  the  globes  were  rendered  completely 
useful  tor  the  solution  of  problems  in  all  latitudes. 

About  the  year  17B5,  Mr.  G.  Wright  contrived  a  moveable  index,  iq»plimble  to  the 
poics  of  a  globe,  to  act  in  a  similar  numner  as  the  drde  of  Mr.  Harris,  which  pointed 
to  circles  of  hours  engraved  round  the  polea  of  each  globe.  This  he  conaiaered  a 
method  of  obviating  the  great  friction  or  adherence  that  sometimes  inconveniently 
takes  place  between  the  smfaces  of  the  circle  and  globe. 
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Mb^,']  The  necessity  of  maps  arises  from  large  giobes  being  very 
expensiye  and  inconyeniettt;  while,  on  small  ones,  sufficient  details 
cannot  be  e^bited.  Aa  it  is  impossible  to  represent  accorately  vpon  a 
plane  any  part  of  a  spherical  snrface,  globnlar  maps,  tiiat  i%  maps  drawn 
up<m  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  or  other  substance,  foprmed  into  the  segment 
of  a  sphere  hare  been  proposed.  Sudi  maps  would  exhibit  every  place 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  upon  the  earthy  but  they  are  never  made 
use  of,  owing  to  their  inconvenient  shape.  Maps  are  constructed  by- 
making  a  projection  of  the  globe,  on  the  plane  of  some  particular 
circle,  supposing  the  eye  placed  at  some  particular  point,  according  to 
the  rules  of  perspective.^ 

In  maps  three  things  are  required:  First  to  show  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places,  wluch  is  done  by  drawing  a  certain  number  of  meri- 
dians and  piurallels  of  latitude.  Secondly,  the  shape  of  the  countries 
must  be  exhibited  as  accurately  as  possible ;  for  r^  accuracy  cannot  be 

From  the  Ispm  of  y^an,  the  nameroiie  aetronomieel  and  geographical  diseoTeries,  and 
the  Latin  terms  adopted  in  the  larger  glohes  of  Seneac  and  Adams,  these  globes  became 
inoonTenient,  embarrassing,  and  finally  obsolete.  A  short  time  before  the  year  1800,  seta 
of  new  and  accurately  engraTcd  plates  were  suggested,  and  considered  as  a  desideratum 
in  astronomy,  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Dr.   Maakelyne,  Sir  Joseph  Banlcs,  Pro- 
fessor Vince,  and  others;  and  conformably  to  this  ol^ect,  in  the  year  1800,  wera 
completed  and  produced  a  set  of  entirely  new  plates,  for  globes  of  eighteen  indies  in 
diameter,  under  the  denomination  of  '  New  British  Olobes.*    On  these,  the  gradua- 
tion and  lines  are  laid  down  in  the  most  correct  manner,  and  with  much  greater 
accuracy  than  in  any  former  globe  plates.     The  drawing  from  which  the  terrestrial 
globe  is  engrayed,  was  an  entirely  new  one,  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arrowsmitb, 
an  eminent  geographer.     The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  are  rectified  from  the 
latest  and  best  authorities;  and  there  are  likewise  inserted  all  the  authentic  dls- 
coreries  to  the  present  time.     The  celestial  globe  contains  a  description  of  a  oonmlete 
catsloffue  of  stars,  dusters,  planetary  nebulae,  fcc,  to  the  amount  of  nearlv  6000, 
from  me  obsenrations  and  communications  of  Dr.  Maakelyne,  Dr.  Heracheu,  Rer. 
Mr.  Wollaston,  fcc,  and  inserted  from  adculations  made  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  optidan, 
of  Holbom,  London,  in  thdr  exact  positions,  to  the  present  period.    To  the  prindpal 
stars  are  annexed  Bayer*s  Greek  letters  of  reference;  and  the  whole  are  chxum- 
scribed  by  well-desigaed  figures  of  the  constdlaUons,  faintly  engraved.     The  mat 
drdes  are  divided  into  twenty  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  the  equinoctial  in  addition 
into  two  minutes  of  time,  so  tliat,  by  estimation,  the  solution  of  problems  may  be 
obtained  to  five  minutes  of  a  degree,  or  half-a-minute  of  time ;  a  degree  of  accuracy 
snffidently  useful,  not  only  for  all  the  common  problems,  but  most  of  the  trigono- 
metrical ones.     As  the  reading  of  time  is  found  to  be  a  ready  and  oonrenient  method, 
by  hour-drdes  attached  to  Uie  meridians,  the  horarv  circle  has  been  contrived  to 
admit  of  being  slid  away  from  its  pole,  upon  the  exterior  edge  of  the  meridian ;  this 
is  done  by  maldng  the  extremity  of  the  pole,  which  carries  the  index  of  the  horary 
drde,  moveable  by  unscrewing.     The  horary  circle  beinc  attached  to  the  meridian 
bardy  by  springs,  when  the  index  is  unscrewed,  the  cirde  may  consequently  be  slid 
to  any  part  of  the  meridian.    This  contrivance  is  necessary  only  for  the  drde  of 
the  north  pole  of  Messn.  W.  &  S.  Jones*  terrestrial  globe,  who  have  adopted  this 
cirde ;  and  at  the  south  pole  of  the  globes,  have  employed  the  interior  brass  index, 
or  circles  above  mentioned.     FUtes  for  the  British  globes  of  18  inches  diameter, 
have  been  reduced  and  abridged  from  the  18  inches  above  mentioned.     Plates  for 
globes  of  9, 13,  and  21  inches  diameter,  have  been  engraved  by  Mr.  C^rey.     The  stars 
of  his  cdestial  globes,  are  not  drcumscrilied  with  Um  figures  of  the  constellations. 

*  Anaximander,  it  is  said,  about  &00  years  before  Christ,  first  invented  geograpliicai 
tables,  or  maps.  The  Peutingerian  tables,  puUished  by  Comdins  Antinger  of 
Augsburg,  contain  an  itinerary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  all  places,  except  seas, 
woods,  and  deserts,  being  laid  down  according  to  their  measured  distances,  but  with- 
out any  mention  of  latitude,  longitude,  or  beuing. 

The  maps  published  by  Ptolemv  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  144^  have  meridians  and 
parallels,  the  better  to  dcmne  and  determine  the  situation  of  places,  and  are  great  im- 
provemento  in  the  construction  of  maps :  though  Ptokmy  hi«w*if  owns  that  his  msM 
were  copied  from  lome  that  were  made  by  Marlnus,  Titianna,  &&,  with  the  addition  of 
improvements  of  his  own.  Agathodemon,  in  the  6th  century  after  Clurist,  executed 
some  maps  for  the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  8th  and  following  centuries,  metal 
planiglobes  and  maps  were  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  rich.  Charlemagne  possessed  a 
sUver  planiglobe ;  and  Roger  I.  of  Sicily,  a  sUver  globe  of  great  weight.  There  is  a 
map  existing,  dated  1S85,  of  the  then  known  earth,  drawn  on  twelve  sUns  of  parch- 
meut.     In  1613,  the  Brothers  Appian  drew  a  map  containing  what  was  then  known 
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ofatuned  by  any  prcjeedofn,  becanae  the  map  is  on  a  plane  surface^ 
wfaoen  nib  eutk  is  globular.  Thirdly,  the  bearinga  of  places,  and 
their  distaiioeB  firom  each  other  rnvat  be  ahownt  Ibe  projection  of  maps 
ia  made,  as  we  bave  obeeiTed,  according  to  the  rales  oi  penpectiTe.  If 
the  eye  ba  suppoaed  to  view  the  earth  from  an  infinite  distance,  the 
i^ipeBiaaoe  lepieaented  on  a  plane  is  called  the  ortkogregMc  or  ttraight 
jfttymstiomm  £i  this  case,  the  parts  abont  the  middle  are  very  well  repre- 
sented, but  tbe  extreme  parts  are  contracted.  Geographers  usually 
employ  the  ttereographic  prcjedkmy  where  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  snifisce  of  the  earth,  and  looking  at  the  oj^osite  hemisphere.  There 
is  Ukewiae  the  globular  prqfecHon^  in  which  meridians,  equidistant  upon 
the  soxfiaee  of  the  earth,  are  represented  by  equidistant  circles  in  the 
map.  MerecUor^s  projedum^  is  that  in  which  both  the  meridians  and 
psralleh  of  latitude  are  represented  by  straight  lines. 

In  all  maps,  the  upper  part  is  the  north,  the  lower  the  south,  the 
li^  is  eastern,  and  the  left  hand  western;'^     On  the  right  and  left,  the 

of  the  New  M'orM.  In  1514,  the  mathemmticUn  Werner  divided  the  earth  into  four 
partk  Mercator  of  Roremonde,  who  died  in  1694^  wu  the  fint  of  note  among  the 
modema,  wad  next  to  him  Orteliua,  who  undertook  to  make  a  new  set  of  mape,  with 
the  nodem  diTtsiona  of  countries  and  names  of  places ;  finr  want  of  which,  those  of 
Ptolemy  were  heoome  almost  uselefls.  After  Mercator,  many  others  published  maps, 
but  for  tbe  most  part  they  were  mere  copies  of  his.  Gemma  Frisins,  who  invented 
the  present  manner  of  ensraving  maps  in  1695,  gaye  a  map  <tf'the  world,  with  the  dis- 
eoveries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Bleau, 
in  HoUand,  and  Sanson,  in  France,  published  new  sets  of  maps,  with  numy  improve- 
meotsfrom  tbe  traveliers  of  those  times,  which  were  afterwards  copied,  with  little 
variation,  by  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch ;  the  best  of  these  Iwing  those  of  Vitcher 
sad  De  Witt.  And  later  observations  have  furnished  us  with  still  more  accurate  and 
eopiooa  sets  of  maps,  amounting  perhaps  to  6000  original  works.  The  best  among 
the  Ecudisb,  are  Airowsmith,  B<^u^  and  AckreU ;  among  the  French,  De  Lisle, 
lyAnvi&e,  and  Barbier ;  amonr  tbe  Italians,  Rizzi  Zannoni ;  and  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Dttaaefeld,  Sotzmann,  and  Reichard. 

*  TYub  Map  which  fronts  Uie  title  page  of  this  work,  is  a  representation  of  the  world 
upon  two  hemiwpheres,  one  containing  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  other  the 
continent  formed  by  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     The  £cuatorf  or  Equinoctial  JLine, 
m  reptcscnted  by  a  graduated  straight  line  passing  throuffn  the  centres  of  the  circles 
which  form  tbe  map,  and  the  Meridians  by  arches  of  drdes  cutting  the  equator,  at  the 
distance  of  every  10  degrees^  and  terminating  in  the  poles.     ParalkU  of  latitude,  at  tbe 
distwDoe  of  every  10  degrees,  are  represented  bv  arches  of  circles,  lyiqg  firom  right  to 
kft,  and  terminating  in  the  circumference  of  tne  circles  which  boundue  hemispheres, 
so  as  to  divide  each  of  the  quadrants  between  the  poles  and  the  equator  into  nine  equal 
parts.     The  T^opiet  and  Polar  CirdeM  are  also  drawn.     The  latitude  of  each  of  the 
parallels  is  marlced  at  its  extremities  on  the  margins  of  the  mi^s  w^d  the  longitude  of 
each  meridian  is  marked  on  the  equator,  and  reckoned  eastward  and  westvrard  from 
tbe  mondian  of  London.     To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  point  in  this  map, 
if  the  given  point  be  at  the  intersection  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  a  meridian,  the 
latitude  will  be  found  at  the  extremities  of  the  parallel  on  the  margin,  and  the  longi- 
tude at  the  point  where  the  meridian  cuts  the  equator ;  thus  the  latitude  of  the  most 
casteriy  point  of  Italy  will  be  found  to  be  40  degrees  north,  and  the  longitude  about  80 
degrees  east  from  London.     If  the  given  point  be  -not  at  the  intersection  of  a  parallel 
and  a  meridian,  its  latitude  and  longitude  may  yet  be  found,  by  carrying  one*s  finger 
fnnn  it,  as  near  as  can  be  guessed,  tOong  an  inuiq^ary  parallel  of  latitude^  and  observe 
at  what  degree  it  meets  the  margin  of  the  map,  and  that  will  be  the  latitude  sought ; 
in  like  manner  the  longitude  may  be  found,  by  tracing  an  imaginary  meridian  through 
the  place  till  it  meet  tbe  equator. 

Mingdoma  fanrovinceM  are  divided  from  each  other  bv  a  row  of  single  points,  and 
they  are  often  further  distinguished  by  being  painted  with  different  ocuours.  Jtfbim- 
UoMM  are  imitated  in  the  form  of  little  rising  hillocks :  and  faretU  are  sometimes  re- 
presented by  a  collection  of  little  trees.  Tbe  names  of  villages  are  written  in  a  run- 
ning hand,  those  of  cities  in  a  Roman  character,  and  those  of  provinces  in  large  capitals. 
Tike  sea  \b  generally  left  as  empty  space  on  the  map,  except  where  there  are  rocks, 
nnds  or  dielves,  currents  of  water,  or  wind.  Sands  or  shelves  are  denoted  by  a  great 
heap  of  Utile  points  placed  in  the  shape  of  these  sands,  as  they  have  been  found  to  lie 
in  me  ocean,  by  sounding  the  depths.  Currents^ water  are  described  by  several  long 
parallel  crooked  strokes,  imitating  a  current     Tne  course  of  winds  is  represented  by 
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degrees  of  latitude  are  marked;  and  on  the  top  and  bottom,  the  degrees 
of  longitude  are  marked*  •  When  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude 
of  a  place  are  wanted,  a  parallel  line  of  latitude  must  be  drawn  throug^h 
it,  by  the  same  rules  the  other  parallels  are  drawn,  and  it  cuts  the  sides 
at  the  degree  of  latitude  of  the  place:  and  to  find  the  loi^tude  of  the 
place,  draw  a  circle  of  longitude  through  it,  by  the  same  rules  aa  the 
other  circles  are  drawn,  and  it  cuts  the  top  and  bottom  at  the  degree  of 
longitude  of  the  place. 

the  heads  of  arrows  pointing  to  the  coasts  toward  which  the  wind  blows.  Small 
rivers  are  described  by  a  single  crooked  waving  line,  and  large  rivers  by  such  double 
and  treble  lines  made  strong  and  black.  Bridges  are  distinguished  by  a  double  line 
across  the  river. 
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To  dttcribe  the  earth  as  a  natural  body,  such  as  it  came  forth  from  *  the 
All-perfect  Hand/  and  the  relationB  subsisting  between  it  and  the 
organic  beinga  which  inhabit  its  surface,  without  reference  to  any  changes 
iHuch  the  a^t  of  man  may  have  effected  upon  it,  is  the  province  of  Phy- 

seal  Gtofff^^hy^ a  science  which,  as  all  its  fiftcts  can  only  be  ascertained 

by  the  united  obeervBtion  of  successive  ages,  has  not  yet  been  perfected,  or 

i^noed  into  a  complete  systematic  form.     The  physical  geographer 

eooaden  the  earth  as  a  whole ;  he  directs  his  researches  to  its  principal 

feafenres  and  phenomena,— to  its  various  productions  in  respect  of  situa- 

tMm_4o  the  physical  changes  which  have  been  wrought  upon  its  sur- 

foce«— ud  finally,  examines  those  great  general  conclusions  respectmg  its 

fannation  and  history  which  these  researches  suggest.     It  b,  however, 

to  be  obecrved,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  external  crust  only  of 

tiie  earth  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  for  by  the  deepest  artificial 

excavstimis  which  have  yet  been  made,  we  have  not  approached  nearer 

to  the  ceotre  of  the  earth  tiian   j^^  part  of  the  semidiameter,  or  per- 

haps  not  so  much  as  ^hisj,  V^  "^  7«,  make  allowance  for  the  height  of 

some  of  the  deepest  mines  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  true 

snr&ce-line  of  the  earth.     The  interior  of  our  globe,  therefore,  is  wholly 

anknown  to  ua  ;  and  philosophers  must  confine  their  speculations  regard- 

inff  it  to  very  doubtftd  analoj^cal  reasonings.     We  shall  in  this  essay 

trot,  1st,  of  the  land ;  2d,  of  the  sea ;  3d,  of  the  atmosphere ;  4th,  of 

the  productions  of  the  globe ;  5th,  of  the  various  changes  which  have 

taken  place  on  its  surface ;  and,  lastiy,  of  the  general  conclusions  dedu- 

dble  from  the  facts  thus  brought  together. 


CHAP.  I.-OF  THE  LAND. 

GoMra/  View.']  The  total  superficies  of  the  globe  is  usually  estimated  at 
about  200,000,000  British  square  miles,  and  the  natural  division  of  this 
8iir&ce  is  into  eartii  and  water :  about  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  being 
occupied  by  the  ocean,  and  the  remaining  three-tenths  consisting  of  land, 
elev^  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  unequally  distributed,  and  interspersed 
with  amaller  collections  of  water,  at  various  heights,  and,  in  a  fewinstances, 
somewhat  lower  than  the  general  surfiice  of  the  ocean.  The  terrestrial 
snrfcce  consists  of  two  continuous  spaces  of  land,  of  vast  extent,  dis- 
tingniahed  by  the  name  of  the  Old  and  New  ConHnefit ;  and  a  multitude  of 
■malkr  detached  portions  called  islands.  It  deserves  attention,  that 
while  the  general  direction  of  the  land  in  the  two  continents  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, the  direction  of  the  large  pemnsuku,  or  those  parts  of  a  continent 
which  nm  out  into  the  sea,  is  simihu- ;  and  tiiat  these  peninsulas  uniformly 
terminate  in  a  high  rocky  promontory,  having  a  bay  on  the  west,  and  an 
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island  or  cluster  of  islands  on  the  east  side.     Thus  Cape  Comorin  has  tli<* 
Arabian  Gulf  on  the  W.  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  on  the  £.     Africa. 
terminates  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  on  the  W.  the  lar^e 
Gulf  of  (luinea,  and  on  the  E.  the  extensive  island  of  Madagascar.     Xho 
western  coast  of  America,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  die  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  forms  one  great  basin,  and  on  the  E.  are  the  Falkland  and 
Sandwich  Islands.     New  Holland,  which  in  point  of  extent  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  third  continent,  has  on  the  S.W.  a  gulf  of  considerable 
depth,  and  on  the  E.  the  Island  of  New  Zealand.     Even  Europe  exhibits 
a  similar  configuration ;  the  pmnt  of  land  which  forms  one  part  of  ^he 
Strait  of  Gibrsdtar,  has  the  Gulf  of  Seville  on  the  W.,  and  on  the  E.  the 
group  of  the  Spanish  islands.     The  only  exceptions  to  this  remark,  are 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  in  Mexico,  and  that  of  Jutland,  in  Denmark, 
both  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  north,  while  all  the  rest  point 
south.     The  first  feature  which  strikes  our  attention  in  surveying  the 
land-surface  of  our  globe  is  the  inequalities  and  diversities  of  appearance 
which  it  presents.     There  are  very  few  perfect  planes  upon  earth :  the 
gi-eater  number, — ^perhaps  all  of  them,  have  a  more  or  less  perceptible 
inclination  ;  and  those  countries  which  we  describe  in  genend  terms  as 
flat,  have  in  reality  an  undulated  surface.     The  lowest  districts  of  a 
country  are  most  commonly  its  shores.     The  land  rises  gradaally  from 
the  beach,  and  usually  attains  its  highest  elevation  in  the  interior  or 
central  parts  of  the  country.     Indeed  every  island,  and  even  the  continents 
themselves,  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  one  vast  mountain,  hav^ 
ing  its  roots  fixed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  its  lower  regions  covered 
by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  its  upper  parts  divided  into  all  those 
inequalities  of  surface  which  land-scenery  everywhere  presents.      Tho 
distribution  of  water  and  land  is  very  unequal:  if  we  compare  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  as  divided  by  the  equator,  we  shall 
find  that,  supposing  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
to  be  represented  by  1 6,  the  quantity  in  the  southern  will  be  scarcely 
equal  to  5.     Buffon  and  some  other  philosophers,  therefore,  assertefl 
that  a  great  continent  must  exist  towards  the  south  pole,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  but  the 
high  southern  latitudes  have  as  yet  been  found  to  contain  only  a  few 
inlands.     However,  this  fact  does  not  prove  thftt  there  is  a  less  msss 
or  weight  of  land  in  the  southern  than  in  tlie  northern  hemisphere;  for 
it  is  possible  that  the  land  may  be  only  rather  more  depressed  in  tin* 
south,  and  consequently  covered  by  the  sea. 

Mauntama,']  The  most  considerable  elevations  of  the  earth's  snrfiu-e 
are  called  tnountctms.  Hitts  are  distinguished  firom  mountains  by  their 
smaller  size.  A  series  of  mountains  or  hills,  connected  together  by  one 
continuous  base,  such  as  the  Andes,  is  called  a  chaifu  A  collection  of 
these  chains  is  called  a  system.  Thus  we  say  the  system  of  the  Alps, 
the  Julian  chain.  Mountains  present  a  variety  of  external  forms. 
Their  general  shape  is  conical ;  that  is,  they  diminish  gradually,  into 
a  more  or  less  pointed  summit.  But  this  ordinary  outline  assumes 
various  modifications,  especially  in  very  high  mountains,  which  some* 
times  shoot  into  the  form  of  enormous  crystals,  or  appear  crowned 
with  a  vast  and  rocky  battlement,  or  present  a  highly  fisntastic  ont- 
line  of  naked  rocks,  heaped  and  crowde<l  upon  each  other  in  every 
position.  These  appearances  are  called  needles,  peakSf  teeth^  dontes, 
farksy  horns,  &c«  according  to  their  supposed  resemblances;  and  tliis 
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SSenmce  of  ovUiiie  is  thougfat  b^  wime  geologists  to  indicate  a  differonce 
aim  of  tntenial  stmctura  and  composition.  When  a  mountain  rises  into 
two  ridges  at  the  summit,  with  a  cirailar  hollow  between  them,  it  is  said 
to  have  a  sadeUe-ridffe.  When  the  highest  ridge  is  divided  into  a  number 
sf  ffistiiict  teeth,  it  is  called  a  mrratBd-rk^  The  deep  ragged  excavar 
tisBs  fonned  in  the  sides  of  mountains  by  the  descent  of  streams  are 
eslled  mmines  ;  and  the  extenaiTe  hollows  which  occur  between  chains 
of  mountains  are  denominated  vailiei.  Mountains  which  rise  from  the 
plaia  at  an  angle  below  4p5%  are  considered  as  having  a  gentle  inclina> 
tion ;  in  proportion  as  the  angle  exceeds  45°,  the  ascent  is  said  to  be 
steep.  The  greater  number  of  mountains  have  one  of  their  aides  very 
steep,  while  the  other  presents  a  gradual  slope.  Thus  the  Pyrenees  are 
steqier  towards  the  south  ihaaa  ^  north ;  and  the  Alps  on  the  side  of 
Italy  than  that  of  Switserland.  The  cause  of  this  configuration  is  very 
obvums,  wlien  we  reflect  that  chains  of  mountains  are  frequently  nothing 
more  than  the  abrupt  borders  of  highland  plains  or  plateaus,  obliquely 
tocfined  to  a  lower  terrace.  And  hence  with  most  of  the  chains  oif  the 
globe  their  steepest  side  is  that  which  approadies  to  the  sea.  Thus  the 
Himalaya  mountains  are  steepest  on  the  S.W.  sides,  which  front  the 
Indian  {dsins ;  and  the  Elboors  are  steepest  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  In 
general  also,  mountains  that  surround  lakes  or  basins  present  their  steepest 
sides  to  the  water. 

Ommexion  cf  Chakru^  A  greater  or  less  connexion  may  always  be 
meed  between  the  chains  of  mountains  in  the  same  country ;  nay,  some 
connexion  may  perhaps  subsist  between  the  whole  mouDtain-systems  of 
oar  gkhe.  Thus  the  Uralian  mountains  which  divide  Asia  from  Europe, 
iod  direct  ene  branch  towards  the  Wliite  Sea  and  Nova  Zembla,  seem 
connected  with  the  ridge  which  divides  Norway  and  Sweden  from 
Ruana.  Another  chain  stretches  out  from  Nordiem  India  to  Thibet 
and  Cashmere — ^where  it  forms  the  most  elevated  region  of  the  whole 
esrffa — and  runs  towards  the  west  throng  Persia,  and  eastwards  through 
China.  From  the  highest  land  of  Noithem  Asia,  at  the  mountains  of 
Bogdo,  which  separate  the  Calmucs  from  the  Mongnls,  runs  another 
chain,  nnder  the  name  of  Massart,  southward  to  Thibet.  Another  goes 
towards  the  west,  under  the  name  of  Alak,  through  the  steppes  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary  and  Bucharia,  and  joins  the  Uralian  mountains.  A 
thiid  branch  of  the  Bogdo,  called  Zangai,  runs  eastward  through  Mon- 
goUa  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  forms  the  Corea  and  the  difis  and  islands 
of  Japan*  A  four^  branch  is  the  Altai  mountains,  which  bound  Siberia 
from  the  Irtysh  to  the  Amoor.  Between  ^e  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea  he  the  Caucasian  mountains.  The  probaUe  connexion  of  this  with 
one  of  the  preceding  chains  has  not  yet  been  traced ;  but  it  sends 
branches  through  Ana  Minor  to  Arabia,  which  form  the  Taurus,  Mount 
SSnai,  and  Lebsmon.  Another  branch  goes  round  the  Black  Sea  towards 
Macedonia,  where  it  diverges  into  a  number  of  chains.  The  Carpathian 
Biomitahis  stretdi  from  the  Black  Sea,  between  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  Transylvania,  through  Poland  and  Silena,  and  connect  themselves 
with  the  German  mountains.  The  Sudetic  chain  runs  through  Austria, 
between  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  and  sends  some  branches  N.£.  through 
the  Saxon  Erzgeburge  and  the  Voigtland.  The  Alps  are  connected  with 
the  neighbouring  chains  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France ;  and  the 
Appenines  probalily  extend  nnder  the  sea  towards  the  mountains  of 
Africa,  where  the  Larger  Atlas  may  be  connected  with  the  'Arabian 
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chain.  Secondary  chains  nm  along  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  throngfa 
Upper  Egypt,  Nuhia,  and  Abyssinia,  into  the  unknown  ooontries  of  the 
interior,  where  they  are  probably  connected  with  the  Mountains  d  the 
Moon,  whence  chains  may  stretch  into  Southern  Afiica  towards  the 
mountains  of  the  Cape.  With  the  South  American  Cordilleras  a  fewr 
secondary  chains  are  connected;  and  one  chain  proceeds  northward, 
through  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  into  North  America,  where  it  runs  alon^ 
the  western  coast,  and  sends  several  branches  into  the  interior.  Future 
travellers  may  perhaps  ascertain  that  this  chain  is  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Asia  in  the  highest  north. 

Insulated  M<nsniamsr\  Some  mountains  are  completely  insulated* 
that  is,  are  quite  remote  from  any  chain  or  group,  more  particularly  those 
of  a  volcanic  origin.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
in  Hindostan,  are  of  this  description.  Sometimes  we  find  these  solitary 
masses  exhibiting  only  an  abrupt  naked  rock ;  others  are  covered  with 
beaudfttl  verdure,  and  slope  gently  down  to  the  plains. 

Economy  rf  Mountains,^  Many  authors  have  regarded  mountains  as 
imperfections  in  the  frame  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  that  fearful  breaking-up  of  the  structure  of  the  globe  which 
took  place  at  the  period  of  the  deluge.  But  this  opinion  seems  wholly 
frmcifrd.  The  eternal  hiUs  form  as  it  were  a  frame-work  for  the  security 
and  consolidation  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  earth,  which  might  otherwise 
be  swept  away  by  the  friry  of  the  winds  and  waters.  They  are  the 
reservoirs  of  rivers,  and  the  storehouses  of  the  richest  minerals ;  they 
increase  the  surface,  and  consequently  the  products  of  the  earth;  and 
give  diversity  and  richness  to  natural  scenery.  Wolfius  thinks  that 
mountains  preserve  the  earth's  equilibrium,  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
motions ;  and  we  know  that  in  many  instances  they  have  furnished  heroic 
nations  with  the  means  of  repelling  foreign  invasion. 

Clastes  of  Mountains.']  The  most  general  and  natural  division  of 
earthy  bodies  is  founded  upon  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. The  earths  are  of  various  kinds,  colours,  and  qualities.  The 
most  widely  diffused  earth,  and  in  fact  the  basis  of  the  whole  frame  of 
the  globe  ia  stone  of  different  species.  The  strata  of  mould  with  which 
the  great  bed  of  stone  is  covered,  consists  of  stones  crumbled  to  powder 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  elementary  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  which  have  perished  upon  its  surface.  The  natural  fertility 
of  a  country  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  species  of  soil  is 
found  in  it.  Tlie  various  species  of  stone  are  not  thrown  together 
without  any  principle  of  order  and  connexion ;  they  are  found  occupying 
certain  distinct  and  relative  situations,  in  which  they  compose  what  are 
called  strata,  Werner,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  German  school  of 
mineralogy,  of  which  the  principal  geologists  in  Europe  are  disciples, 
first  expbuned  the  bws  of  stratification  and  determined  the  rules  by 
which  the  relative  age  of  minerals  might  be  fixed,  and  their  various 
species  traced  through  all  the  successive  changes  which  they  have  under- 
gone. Daubisson,  Dolomieu,  Spallansani,  Breislack,  Cordier,  Ramond, 
Curier,  Hutton,  PlayfiEdr,  Jameson,  Macculloch,  Humboldt,  Steffens, 
Leopold  Von  Buch,  and  Von  Baumer,  have  since  dbtinguished  themselves 
in  this  path  of  science,  and  have  advanced  various  new  and  occasionally 
conflicting  views. 

Primitive  Rodu.']     The  appearance  presented  by  the  mountains  and 
solid  parts  of  the  carth*a  surface,  irresistibly  leads  us  to  the  conclusion, 
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diat  in  tlie  early  ages  of  the  world  a  uniyersal  deluge  oyerepread  the  whole 
frame  (vf  the  ^ohe.  On  no  other  supposition  can  we  account  for  those 
traces  of  violent  destruction  or  agitation  hy  water,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  country,  or  the  situation  of  those  marine  productions  which 
we  find  at  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  most  ancient 
mountains,  or  those  formmg  the  hasis  of  all  the  others,  are  entirely 
destitate  of  organic  remains  and  petrifactions,  and  in  all  probability 
eziBted  before  the  uniTersal  deluge.  They  consist  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  primi^ye  limestone  or  dolomite,  serpentine,  primitiYe  clay- 
date,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  quartz.  The  great  bulk  of  the  highest 
or  primitive  mountains  is  composed  of  granite, — a  mixture  of  felspar, 
quarts,  and  mica,  disposed  in  distinct  granular  concretions  of  various 
magnitudes  and  forms.^  Granite  not  only  forms  the  most  elevated  masses 
at  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  descends  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  supposed  by  some  geologists  to  form  a  vast  connected  vault- 
ing, supporting  all  the  other  masses  of  matter  which  compose  the  crust  of 
the  globe.     It  is  seldom  found  in  the  advanced  chains. 

TfamgiaaH  J?oc^.]  The  primitive  rocks  are  succeeded  by  the  transi- 
tioQ  rocks,  which  do  not  exhibit  any  organic  remains,  but  occasionaUy 
contain  petrifiBu;tions.  To  tins  class  of  rocks  belong  clay-slate,  floetz- 
limestoBe,  greenstone,  pyrite  slate,  grey  wacke,  and  tnmsition  chalk. 
The  indination  of  transition  stratas  is  always  regulated  by  that  of  the 
graiite  strata  on  which  they  rest. 

Pbetz  i2oe^.]  The  distinction  between  primitive  and  floetz  rocks 
lies  partly  in  their  external  appearance,  the  former  being  high  and  steep, 
the  latter  low  and  flat, — ^partly  in  their  internal  constitution, — and  partly 
in  the  matters  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  elder  floetz  rocks  are 
of  higher  elevation  than  the  others,  and  consist  of  sandstone,  breccia, 
coal,  and  slate-clay,  on  which  the  finest  impressions  of  antediluvian  plants 
are  psioeived.  The  younger  floetz  mountains  are  usually  situated  at  a 
greater  distance  fi'om  the  primitive  mountains,  and  flatten  gradually  as 
they  recede  fi'om  the  main  chain  till  they  'sink  into  the  pLun.  Their 
stratas  exhibit  a  species  of  sand-breccia  of  a  very  regular  form,  a  bitu- 
minoos  marl-slate  with  remains  of  fishes,  and  many  varieties  of  gypsum, 
and  sandstone.  The  upper  stratas  exhibit  gypsum  and  chalk,  inter- 
mingled with  flints  and  petrifiictions.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the 
floetz  formations  is  the  transverse  veins  and  galleries  which  in  some 
instances  intersect  the  stratas.  These  are  sometimes  empty,  and  some- 
times filled  with  fossil  substances,  and  lead,  copper,  and  cobalt  ores. 
In  general,  the  floetz  mountains  contain  mines  of  copper-slate,  alum, 
vitriol-slate,  calamine,  naphtha,  coal,  rock-salt,  and  salt  and  warm 
springs. 

Alhamd  Soil.^  From  the  above  three  classes  of  formations,  we  must 
distinguish  the  very  latest  which  have  been  produced  fi'om  partial  motions 
of  the  fresh  waters  at  the  surfiice  of  the  globe  :  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
shores  and  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Amazon  river,  and  the 
Nile ;  or  by  the  gradual  depositation  from  subsiding  lakes,  of  which  a 
singular  instance  occurs  in  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy  in  our  own 
country.  We  also  find  instances  of  alluvial  deposits,  either  from  the 
debris  of  the  clifis,  or  fivm  the  earthy  substances  kept  in  suspension  by 

'  Prom  this  obserration  we  must  except  the  Ctaimbnrazo  mountain,  which,  nccord. 
ing  to  Htunboldt,  consists  of  an  enormous  mass  of  porphyry  reposing  upon  gmnite. 
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the  waters  of  the  ocean,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  Me<j 

and  the  Grerman  Ocean.    In  these  sandy  and  clayey  deposits 

of  varioos  large  animals  are  frequently  discovered  in  a  state  i 

tion,  or  strongly  impregnated  with  hitomen.     Floetz,  chalk,     ^      iA«mi 

stone,  occur  in  alluvium ;  also  pit-coal,  and  argillaceous  clay.         tevttrvE! 

formations  are  often  found  covered  with  insulated  blocks  of  gi 

presence  of  which  cannot  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Voicame  Rocks,']  Besides  these  masses  of  stone  and  soil  U 
precipitation,  we  find  a  class  of  rocks  and  earths  at  the  siufM 
globe  which  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  subterrant 
Although  there  are  still  several  active  volcanoes  in  different  re 
the  globe,  their  number  is  small  when  compared  with  that  of  tb  \ 

gnished  volcanoes,  whose  activity  at  some  distant  and  unknowi 
is  proved  by  indubitable  evidence.     Thus,  in  Germany,  there  si 
of  about  fifty  extinguished  volcanoes  in  one  small  tract   of  < 
extending  from  Gottingen  to  the  Rhine.     In  Anvergne,  in  Fra 
find  a  line  of  volcanoes,  which  appear  to  have  been  eziingait^a^kittmm^^ 
above  2000  years,  stretching  60  leagues  in  length.     Volcanoes  aiU*irw     a* 
class  of  mountains  peculiar  to  any  particular  district  of  the  earth, 
rise  in  the  midst  of  primitive,  or  of  floetz  ridges,  as  well  as  in  plaJK 
also  break  out  from  unfathomable  depths  below  the  sea.    Shaw,  hoi 
states,  that  in  the  volcanic  districts  a  series  of  points  seemingly  con|M«ftmjuM 
may  be  traced.     The  whole  granitic  chain  which  borders  the  Pato^*^ 
crowned  by  volcanoes,  beginning  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  witf 
Andes,  which  in  Chili  have  sixteen  burning  craters.     Those  of  Per^ 
very  numerous  and  terrible,  as  are  those  of  the  isthmiiB  of  Mexi^ 
California.     The  littoral  chain  to  Alashka  offers  several  volcanoes, 
in  activity.     Others  are  found  in  that  semicircuhr  chain  of 
between  the  continents,  terminating  near  Kamscfaatka,  in  which  pei 
are  five  active  volcanoes,  besides  many  extinct  craters,  which  reac[| 
Daouria.     South  of  Kamsdiatka,  the  ignivomons  chain  traces  the 
islands,  Jesso,  and  Japan.     A  series  of  volcanic  islets  joins  on 
Marianne  Isles,  whidi  have  nine  active  volcanoes,  and  thence  runs 
Polynesia.      Another  branch  runs  south,  by  Lieoukiou,  Form< 
Philippines,   Indian   Archipelago,  and   Australasia,   to   New 
where  we  perceive  unequivocal  signs  of  subterranean  fires.  Several 
cations  go  off  to  the  Indian  Sea.     There  are  volcanic  appearances  in 
Himalayah  mountains.     In  the  Mauritius  is  an  active  volcano ;  the 
of  France  and  Madagascar,  St.  P^,  and  Amsterdam,  are  covered 
lavas,  ashes,  and  scorise ;   the  mineral  waters  and  confused  mouni 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  indicate  subterranean  fires.    On  the 
of  America,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  and  Trinidad  have  active  crate^ 
Fu«s  burst  forth  occasionally  in  the  caverns  of  Lemnos,  Milo, 

Santorio.     Tie   Ionian  Isles,  in  the  Adriatic,  are  volcanic;  and 

islands  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  explosions  in  the  Grrecian  Archipq{g 
lago  within  the  18th  century.  Sicily  has  its  Etna,  Naples  its  Vesuvivr^ 
and  Strombolo  lightens  up  the  islands  of  Ltpari.  All  Italy  offers  vea^^F] 
tiges  of  ancient  volcanoes,  in  the  Appenines;  on  the  coasts  of  Proveuci.^ 
are  the  extinct  craters  of  Olioules  and  Evenos ;  there  is  one  on  the  AlpiJ|U|j 
of  Dauphiny ;  and  in  Spain  volcanic  solfaterras,  lavas,  and  puzzolanas  tire*^ 
found  in  the  environs  of  Burgos.  All  Upper  Germany,  between  the  Alp««j 
and  Krapacks,  indicates  ancient  volcanoes,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Hesse,  *m 
Lusatia,  Hungary,  and  Silesia.     Mount  Atlas  rests  on  volcanic  ground,  mi 
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ami  aliio  the  ialands  of  St.  Helena  and  Assiunption,  compo9e<l  of  lavas  and 
s&hes ;  the  Cape  Vend  laianda,  of  which  Fuego  always  throws  out  flames; 
the  Canaries,  whose  Peak  of  Tenerifie  is  a  higher  volcano  than  Etna ; 
the  Azwea,  incessantly  disordered  by  submarine  fires  ;  the  British  Isles, 
with  Ireland,  finined  for  its  Giants'  Causeway ;  the  Hebrides,  the  Feroe 
Islamfe ;  and,  finally,  Iceland,  wliich  terminates  this  long  chain  by  Mount 
Heckla,  m  focus  more  active   than  Vesuvius.     When  these  fires  were 
Idndled, — by  what  sort  of  fuel  they  are  still  maintained, — at  what  depths 
below  the  snr&ce  of  the  earth  they  are  placed, — whether  tliey  have  a 
mutual   connexion, — and   how   long  they   may  continue   to  bum,  are 
qaestions  which  do  not  admit  an  easy  decision.     The  greater  number  of 
TDJcsnoes  rise  in  the  form  of  a  cone.     Their  mouth,  or  cniter,  has  gene- 
rally the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  an  inverted  funnel ;  in  some  instanceit,  how- 
ever, the  lava  breaks  out  from  the  sides.   When  the  fires  find  no  issue,  they 
produce  earthquakes.   When  Vesuvius  throws  off  its  inflammable  contents 
by  moderate  and  regular  eruptions,  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  stand  in 
little  dread  of  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  which  is  always  most 
violent  after  a  period  of  long  repose.     The  extent  of  volcanic  influence 
is  amazing.     The  great  eruption  of  Tomboroo,  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indiuk  Archipelago,  was  felt  throughout  a  circular  space  of  2000 
miles  in  diameter.     It  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  the  greater  the 
mass  and  the  elevation  of  the  mountain,  the  less  frequent,  but  more 
tremendoaa  are  the   eruptions.      Volcanic  productions  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  SIX  classes :  viz.  Isi,  Opaque  lavas,  including .  basalt,  remark- 
able for  its  regular  prismatic  forms;  2dy  Porous  lavas;  Sdf  Vitrified  lavas, 
affording  a  real  opaque  glass  of  a  dark  colour,  known  by  the  name  of 
Iceland  agate;    4ithj  Pumice-stone,  a  well-known  mineral,  specifically 
lighter  than  water ;  5th,  Volcanic  ashes,  of  a  clear  gray  colour,  which, 
in  the  form  of  powder,  are  called  puzzolanctj  and  when  conglomerated 
together,  tufcL^  or  trass ;  6^,  Volcanic  breccia,  a  species  of  lava  containing 
a  variety  of  foreign  substances.      When   these   volcanic  products  are 
reduced  to  dust  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  they  produce  a  highly 
fertile  soiL     Some  species  of  lava  are  soUd,  and  can  be  wrought  into 
Cerent  fancy  articles,  such  as  snuff-boxes ;  the  common  lava  is  made 
one  of  in  Italy  for  paving  the  streets,  and  in  building.     Sulphur,  and  a 
variety  of  salts,  are  produced  on  the  sides  of  volcanic  craters ;  and  in  some 
instances  immense  quantities  of  boiling  water  are  ejected  by  volcanoes. 

Cavemsr^  The  caverns  which  are  so  frequently  foimd  in  mountains, 
particularly  in  limestone  formations,  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
water, — by  earthquakes, — ^by  the  sudden  sinking  of  portions  of  the  soil^ 
or  by  subterranean  fires.  They  either  consist  of  a  range  of  galleries,  or 
of  one  or  more  grottoes,  lying  behind  or  above  each  other.  The  depth 
of  some  caverns  exceeds  1000  feet ;  and  some,  such  as  the  Nicqjack  cave 
in  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  extend  several  miles  in  length.  The 
stalactite  columns  and  singular  concretions,  formed  by  the  dripping  of 
water  from  their  sides  and  roofs,  frequently  give  singular  beauty  to  their 
interior,  and  when  illununated  by  torch-light,  produce  a  magnificent  and 
dazzling  spectacle.  From  some  caverns  there  is  a  continual  rush  of  wind ; 
others  emit  peculiar  vaponrs ;  in  some  clear  springs  well  up ;  and  others 
are  traversed  by  streams  of  water.  Many  curious  petrifactions  and  larsre 
accumulations  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  various  known  and  unknown 
animals  have  been  found  in  caverns,  where  they  must  have  been  deposited 
at  Boine  very  distant  period.     Among  Uie  most  remaricable  caverns  are 
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those  of  Alcantara  near  Lisbon ;  those  of  Castleton,  Pool,  and  Fingal,  h 
Great  Britain  ;  that  of  Stnrth  in  Ireland ;  of  Ombos  in  Egypt ;  Del  Can« 
and  Pnzzuolo  near  Ns^les ;  the  caverns  of  Mount  Pilate  in  Switzerland 
that  of  the  Sorcerers  in  the  Ceveunea ;  of  Saussenberg  near  Basle  ;  th«i 
cavem  of  the  Dragons  in  Darmstadt ;  the  Labyrinth  in  Crete  ;  and  thf^ 
grotto  of  Antiparos. 

PetrifacHofU  and  Fossil  Remains,']    Petrifieu^tions  are  organic  bodies, 
which,  instead  of  having  mouldered  away  into  earth,  have  preserved  their 
form,  and  being  mixed  with  earthy  particles,  have  in  the  course  of  time  been 
changed  into  stone.     Petrifiactions  have  been  found  of  many  different 
known  and  unknown  species  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  amphibious  animals, 
fishes,  insects,  and  plants.     These  bodies  were  at  first  supposed  to  be 
lusus  NaturtBf  and  Camerarius  and  some  others  were  weak  enough  to 
consider  them  as  her  first  essay  of  vegetable  and  animal  organization  :  as 
if  that  Creative  Wisdom,  at  whose  word  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  sprung 
into  existence,  might  be  necessitated  to  fashion  a  leaf  or  a  bone  previous 
to  the  creation  of  a  plant  or  an  animal !     Wiser  and  bett«r-informed 
naturalists  have  demonstrated  petrified  bodies  to  be  the  genuine  relics  of 
organic  matter.     When  the  form  of  a  body  merely  has  been  left  indented 
upon  the  surface  of  a  stone,  it  is  called  an  impression.     We  most  com- 
monly meet  with  impressions,  especially  of  ferns,  among  slate-stone.    The 
parts   of  vegetables,   and   their   impressions,  found   in  mountains  of  a 
schistous,  or  even  sometimes  of  a  calcareous  nature,  are  chiefly  of  plants 
now  existing  between  the  tropics,  which  could  neither  have  grown  in  the 
latitudes  of  England  and  France,  in  which  they  are  dug  up,  nor  have  been 
carried  and  deposited  there  by  any  of  the  acting  forces  under  the  present 
constitution  of  nature.   Petrifactions  are  sometimes  calcinated  and  brittle, 
sometimes  hard  and  solid  as  stone  itself ;  the  former  are  found  in  alluvium, 
in  which  too  we  find  many  vegetable  remains,  the  organization  of  which 
still  subsists  though  their  substance  has  suffered  a  change  in  colour,  smell, 
or  consistence  ;  the  latter  are  usually  discovered  in  the  more  solid  pai-ts 
of  the  floetz  formations.     The  more  solid  petrifactions  consist  chiefly  of 
extinct  species  of  snails  and  marine  animals  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  diat, 
as  in  the  case  of  plants,  the  petrifEM^ions  of  the  known  species  of  animals 
are  frequently  found   in  regions  in  which,  according  to  their  present 
habits,  they  could  no  longer  exist.     Thus  the  remains  of  the  animaLs  of 
the  torrid  zone  have  been  discovered  in  the  highest  North ;  but  are  never 
met  with  in  the  warmer  regions.     Petrifactions  and  fossil  remains  are 
more  common  in  some  places  than  in  others ;  but  there  are  few  districts 
in  which  they  have  not  been  discovered.     Oyster-shells  have  been  found 
in  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  14,120,  and  ammonites  in  the  Himalaya, 
at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  impressions 
of  ferns  and  agatized  wood,  in  the  coal-pits  of  England,  2000  feet  below 
the  same  level.     Amongst  the  remains  of  the  animal  kingdom,  shells  and 
zoophytes  are  the  most  abundant.     Among  these  are  purple  oysters, 
echini,  medusas,  nautilites,  chamites,  and  others.      In  Greece  and  in 
Spain  we  often  travel  over  nothing  but  shells  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toundne,  in  France,  there  exists  a  continuous  bed  of  broken  shells  of 
about  nine  ancient  square  leagues  in  superficial  extent,  and  at  least  20 
feet  iu  thickness.     Next  to  the  testaceous  kinds  of  sea-animals,  fishes  are 
the  most  frequent.    Different  kinds  of  fossil  tortoises  have  been  discovered 
in  Europe.     A  beautiful  fossil  of  the  sea-turtle,  weighing  180  pounds, 
was  recently  discovered  in  a  mass  of  ferruginous  limestone  in  the  Stone 
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llidge  cS  Harwich.  The  coppery  Mbist  of  Tharingu  forniabM  spect- 
Ben  of  foeail  lianotk,  and  they  are  found  at  Elsten  in  England,  imbedded 
ID  the  day.  P^ri&ctions  and  impressions  of  birds  are  less  conunoo, 
and  are  in  general  only  incrustations  of  calcareous  tufa  of  the  last  age  of 
geological  revudations ;  but  at  Auvergne  there  have  been  recently  dia- 
coveied  egga  perfectly  preserred,  and  skeletcms  of  birds,  in  a  depoaite 
wyich  k  the  oldest  in  the  order  of  time.  Besides  these  petrifactiona, 
the  bonaa,'  teeth,  and  CTen  whole  skeletons  of  laige  animals,  such  as 
wkales,  dephanta,  and  rhinoceroses,  have  been  discovered  in  Germany 
and  on  the  banks  of  Siberian  rivers.  The  mammoth  is  an  extinct  species 
sf  the  elephant,  differing  from  tbe  two  living  species— the  African  and 
IwiiBB.  Tbe  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in  Europe, 
bat  diiefly  in  Siberia.  The  mastodon,  an  animal  nearly  Bimilar  in 
sppearanoe  and  bulk  to  tlie  Indian  elephant,  has  left  its  remains  upon 
both  continents.  A  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Jovmal  of  Philo^ 
wphy  gives  an  account  of  the  discovoy  of  some  fossil  remains,  in 
law  pmirie  grounds,  between  Fhiquemines  and  the  lakes,  whidi  from 
char  emormoiu  size,  would  almost  render  credible  the  stones  by  Father 
Kireher  and  Pontoppidon,  of  tbe  Kraken  and  Norway  sea-snake.  If 
the  monster  to  which  these  bones  belonged  were  of  the  Bakena  species, 
ks  length  could  not  be  less  than  250  feet.  Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  Travels, 
relates,  that  he  saw  near  New  Orleans,  what  are  believed  to  be  the 
ronaina  of  a  stupendous  crocodile,  and  which  are  likely  to  prove  so,  inti- 
mating the  former  existence  of  a  lizard  at  least  150  feet  long ;  for  he 
measured  the  right  side  of  the  under  jaw,  which  he  found  to  be  21  feet 
along  the  curve,  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide  ;  the  others  consisted  of  numer- 
ous vertehre,  ribs,  femoral  bones,  and  toes,  all  corresponding  in  size  to 
the  jawB ;  there  were  also  some  teeth ;  these,  however,  were  not  of  pro- 
portioDttte  magnitude.  These  remains  were  discovered  a  short  time  since 
in  a  swamp  near  Fort  Philip ;  and  the  other  parts  of  tbe  mighty  skeleton 
sre^  it  is  said,  in  ihe  same  jwrt  of  the  swamp.  It  would  occupy  far  more 
^»ce  than  we  can  afford  to  describe  the  various  animals  of  which  fossil 
Becimens  have  been  found,  or  the  inexplicable  circumstances  under  which 
Ibey  present  themselves  to  us.  Petrified  and  perfectly  preserved  shells 
are  often  seen  close  by  the  side  of  others  which  are  calcined  and  wasted. 
Here  we  discover  great  beds  of  shells  regularly  deposited  and  without 
say  foceign  subetancea  amongst  them ;  there  they  are  jumbled  together 
wHh  ftagments  of  sand,  clay,  granite,  and  other  substances.  In  Italy  we 
find  petrified  fishes,  whose  living  species  is  now  found  only  in  the  seas 
sroond  Otaheite  ;  the  petrified  shells  of  England  are  only  inhabited  by 
the  living  animals  on  the  coasts  of  Florida.  In  one  place  we  discover  the 
lemaina  of  one  sii^le  species  of  animal ;  in  another  we  find  the  bones  of 
dephanta  and  hones,  beavers  and  dogs,  cats  and  mice,  panthers  and  deer, 
haddled  and  blended  together  without  order  or  distinction.  Fossil 
haman  bones  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  Durfort  and 
Kosritz.  Tbe  former  in  ^e  department  of  La  Garde,  in  France,  300  feet 
sbove  aearlevel,  and  the  latter  in  Saxony.  In  the  former  the  animal 
leaiaina  are  human  bones  alone ;  whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  mingled 
with  those  of  otho-  animals,  both  extinct  and  existing.* 

*  <*  It  !•  oorioai  to  •bwrre,**  tays  a  writer  in  the  ISth  Toliune  of  the  Edinlmrgh  Betiew^ 
*hnr  diftnot  an  impraisioii  the  eame  natiunl  appeannece  have  made  on  the  hasuiii 
■nnd  Id  diflereot  atetea  of  ita  iaprorement.  A  pneDomeDon  wUdi,  ia  one  age,  haa 
odted  the  freataat  terror,  has,  in  another,  been  an  diject  of  calm  and  deuMratt 
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Springs.'^     An  innmnerable  multitude  of  greater  and  smaller 
intersect  the  land-surface  of  the  globe,  which  is  also  spotted  with  lakes  of 
▼arious  dimensions  and  at  different  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    All 
lakes  and  rivers  have  their  sources  in  springs,  which  by  the  well-knovirii 
law  of  gravity,  must  always  lie  higher  than  the  waters  which  flow  from 
them.     Springs  which  flow  perpetually,  and  without  any  sensible  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  their  waters,  are  called  perennial ;  such  as  run  only 
for  a  time,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are  called  periodical  ipring9 
The  latter  are  very  common  in  Switzerland,  and  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  partial  overflowings  of  water  from  the  caves  or  natural  cisterns 
in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  which,  when  filled,  throw  off  the  super- 
fluous water.     Some  springs  are  called  itiiermittinffy  because  they  Aovr, 
and  then  stop  and  flow,  and  stop  again.    Several  springs  exist  in  Iceland, 
from  which  the  water  flows  only  in  sudden  gushes :  a  phenomenon 
probably  caused  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  vapours.     There  are  also 
reciprocating  springSy  whose  waters  rise  and  fall,  or  flow  and  ebb,  at 
regular  intervals.     The  spring  of  Fonsanche,  in  Languedoc,  flows  e^ery 
day  for  above  seven  hours,  and  then  stops  for  nearly  five :  rising  each 
day  fifty  minutes  later  than  the  preceding  day.     The  BuUerbom,  a  fresh 
water  spring  in  Westphalia,  rises  with  a  great  noise.     There  is  another 
at  Colmars,  in  Provence,  which  stops  every  seven  minutes.     This  springy 
was  affected  by  the  great  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755, 
and  changed  into  a  perennial  fountain  ;  but  in  1763  it  began  again  to  stop 
at  intervals.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  fountains  of  ancient  times,  was 
one  of  which  Herodotus  and  Diodorus   Siculus   have  transmitted  an 
account.     It  was  called  *•  The  Fountain  of  the  Sun,'  and  was  situated 
near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon.     At  the  dawn  of  day,  this  fountain 
was  warm  ;  as  the  day  advanced,  it  became  progressively  cool ;  at  noon 
it  was  at  the  extremity  of  cold ;  at  which  time  the  Ammonians  made  use 

obaervatioo ;  and  the  things  which  have  at  one  time  led  to  the  most  extravannt 
fiction,  have,  at  another,  only  served  to  define  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.      rh« 
same  comet  which,  from  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  had  three  times  spread  terror  and 
dismay  through  the  nations  of  the  earth,  appeared  a  fourth  time,  in  the  age  of  Newtoti, 
to  instruct  manliind,  and  to  exemplify  the  universality  of  the  laws  which  that  great 
interpreter  of  nature  had  discovered.     The  same  fossil  remains,  which,  to  St.  Augus- 
tine or  Kirclier,  seemed  to  prove  the  former  existence  of  giants  of  the  human  species, 
were  found,  by  Pallas  and  Cuvier,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  character  of  oertain 
genera  and  species  of  quadrupeds  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared.     From  a  vei*y 
early  period,  indeed,  such  bones  have  afforded  a  measure  of  the  credulity,  not  of  the 
vulgar  only,  but  of  the  philosophers.    Theophrastus,  one  of  the  ancients  who  had  moat 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  nature,  believed,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  that  bones  were  a 
sort  of  mineral  production  that  originated  and  crew  in  the  earth.    St.  Augustine  say% 
that  he  found,  on  the  sea^shore  near  Utica,  a  rossil  human  tooth,  which  was  a  hun- 
dred times  the  size  of  the  tooth  of  any  person  living.     Pliny  says,  that,  by  an  earth- 
quake in  Crete,  a  part  of  a  mountain  was  opened,  which  discovered  a  skeleton  sfxtsen 
cubits,  or  twenty-four  feet  long,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Orion.     At  a  much  later 
period,  Kircher  tells  us  of  a  skeleton  dug  up  near  Rome,  which,  by  an  inscription 
attached  to  it,  was  known  to  be  that  of  PaUas,  (slain  by  Tumue,)  and  was  higher 
than  the  walls  of  the  city.    The  same  author  tells  us,  that  another  skeleton  was  found 
near  Palermo,  that  must  have  belonged  to  a  man  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  who 
therefore  could  be  no  other  than  one  of  the  Cydop*,  most  probably  Polyphemus  him- 
self.    The  same  author  has  given  the  measures  of  sevend  other  colossal  men,  and 
exhibits  them  in  an  engraving  adapted  to  a  scale,  and  placed  in  order,  from  the  common 
size  up  to  that  of  the  giant  last  mentioned.  The  belief  in  men  of  such  enormous  stature, 
DO  doubt  arose  from  the  appearance  of  bones  of  elephants,  and  other  lai^e  animals 
found  in  the  earth.     When  we  consider,  that  the  credulity  and  miainterpretation  that 
are  here  so  striking,  are  not  the  errors  of  the  weak  and  illiterate^  but  of  men  of  talents 
and  learning,— 4he  best  instructed  by  reading,  eonversation,  and  foreicn  travel,  of  any 
In  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,^-we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  difference 
between  the  criterion  of  truth  as  received  In  those  ages  and  in  the  present  time.** 
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of  it  to  water  thdr  gardeiiB  and  shnibbeiies.  At  the  aettixig  of  the  nin, 
it  becune  again  warm ;  and  continued  to  increaBe  as  the  eTening  pro- 
ceeded, until  nudniglit,  wlien  it  reached  the  extremity  of  heat ;  as  tha 
morning  advanced,  it  grew  progressively  cold.  There  was  a  fountain 
abo  equally  curiofus  in  the  Forest  of  Dodona.  It  is  said  to  have  had  the 
power  of  lighting  a  torch ;  at  noon  it  was  dxy ;  at  midnight  fall ;  from 
winch  time  it  decreased  till  the  succeeding  noon.  Cashmere  is  said  to 
abound  in  fountains,  which  the  natives  call  miraculous.  Pliny  the 
Younger  deacribes  one  near  the  Larian  lake,  which  increased  and 
decresjatd  three  times  every  day.  The  ancients  were  never  weary  of 
attribvtiiig  peculiar  properties  to  fountains.  That  of  Arethusa  was 
npposed  to  have  the  power  of  forming  youth  to  beauty ;  and  that  of 
Ct^of^on,  of  enabling  the  priest  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  to  foretel  future 
e?ents.  Of  medidnal  and  detrimental  fountains,  we  have  many  instances, 
vouched  by  writers,  modem  as  weU  as  ancient.  Philostratus  mentions 
one  that  occasioned  the  leprosy  ;  Vitru?ius  speaks  of  another  near  Zama, 
m  Numidia,  that  gave  unwonted  loudness  to  the  voice.  We  read  of  some 
that  caused  immediate  death,  some  the  loss  of  memory,  and  others  that 
restored  it.  Many  of  them  have  doubtless  a  finbulous  origin,  yet  it  would 
be  too  presuming  to  doubt  the  absolute  possibility  of  their  existence. 
Pliny  speaks  of  two  fountains,  one  in  Judea,  the  other  in  Ethiopia,  which, 
being  impregnated  with  sulphur,  had  the  property  of  oil  in  respect  to 
bumii^.  Ihe  same  property  is  gi?en  to  a  river  in  Cilicia,  and  a  foun- 
tain near  Carthage,  by  Vitruvius.  Herodotus  relates  that,  in  the  country 
of  the  Atlantes  in  Africa,  was  a  hill  of  salt,  on  the  summit  of  whi<^ 
bubbled  a  spring  of  fresh  u'ater.  At  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  is  a 
fountain,  the  water  of  which  will  evaporate,  if  corked  in  a  bottle  ever  so 
strictly.  Some  writers  mention  one  rising  in  Mount  Soracte,  the  waters 
of  wMch  boiled  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  In  Greenland,  most  of  the 
springs  and  fountains  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  Many  in  Spain,  in 
Eng^d,  and  in  Wales,  have  similar  periodical  returns ;  and  under  tlie 
rocks  of  Giggleswick,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  well 
that  ebba  and  flows  several  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  When  the 
weather  ia  very  wet,  or  very  diy,  it  ceases  to  flow. 

The  purity  of  springs  depends  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
strata  throu^  which  they  pass.  The  purest  and  most  limpid  waters 
have  their  sources  generally  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  their  specific 
weight  ia  nearly  equal  to  that  of  rain-water.  The  common  spring-water 
is  usually  more  or  less  impregnated  with  mineral  and  earthy  matters, 
particularly  with  gypsum,  lime,  and  saline  particles.  Those  containing  a 
seasihle  propordon  of  gaseous  or  mineral  particles,  are  called  mineral 
Mprmgs,  They  have  been  dirided  into  four  classes  :  viz.  Isty  aciduhta 
waiersy  or  such  as  are  combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air ;  2d^ 
talmef  or  such  as  contain  a  notable  proportion  of  one  or  more  alkaline  or 
earthy  salts ;  3dy  sufykwreousov  hepatic^  that  is,  such  as  are  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  and  4^,  martieU  or  tJuxlybeate  waierSf 
containing  salts  of  iron. 

The  temperature  of  springs,  both  common  and  mineral,  is  in  general 
subject  to  the  general  causes  which  regulate  the  heat  of  the  earth; 
and  when  the  body  of  water  is  considerable,  and  proceeds  from  a 
great  depth,  the  temperature  of  the  spring  corresponds  with  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  place  of  observation.  But  from  this  uni- 
formity of  temperature,  many  springs  exhibit  very  great  deviations,  and 
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some  even  reftdi  tke  temperature  of  boiling  w»ter.     The  hot  spriags  of 
La  Tiinchera,  sitnated  three  leagues  from  Valencia,  form  a  riynlet  which, 
ia  eeaeons  of  the  greatest  drought,  is  2  feet  deep,  and  18  feet  wide.    Their 
temperature  is  90.3  centigrade,  or  195®  of  Fahrenheit ;  hot  that  of  the 
fringe  of  Urijino,  in  Japan,  is  212®  of  Fahrenheit.     Eggs  placsed  m  the 
Trinchera  springs  are  boiled  in  fonr  minntes.     At  the  distance  of  40  feet 
from  them,  are  other  springs  entirely  cold.     Rocks  are  frequently  formed 
by  depositions  from  the  waters  of  hot  springs.     The  well-known  hot 
springs  of  Saa  Philippo,  io  Tuscany,  hare  fonned  a  hill  of  calcareocu  tofri, 
ia  maay  places  as  ccnnpact  and  hard  as  limestone.     Hie  andent  templaa, 
and  the  gorgeous  palaces  and  ehnrehes  of  Rome,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
liie  streets  and  squares  of  the  former  Mistress  of  the  world,  are  bniU  of 
conantiooary  masses,  which,  according  to  Professor  Jamieson,  fanTO  beea 
deposited  by  springs.     Many  cold,  or  common  perennial  springe,  ihrow 
eat  great  quantities  of  calcareous  matter,  of  which  we  hare  an  example 
at  8tarlybum  in  Rfeshire. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  the  origin 
of  springs ;  but  those  which  deserve  most  notice  are  the  three  following : 
1j^  That  the  seap*water  is  conTeyed  through  subterraneous  ducts,  or 
oaaak,  to  the  places  where  the  springs  flow  out  of  the  earth ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  that  the  water  should  be  dius  conveyed  to  the  tope  of  moan- 
tains,  since  it  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  surface,  some  have  had  recoorse 
to  subterraneous  heats,  by  which  being  rarefied,  it  is  supposed  to  ascend 
in  vapours  through  the  bowels  of  the  mountains.     2dy  Others,  advance 
^kub  capillary  hypothesis,  or  suppose  the  water  to  rise  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  through  porous  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  they  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
one  principal  property  of  this  sort  of  attraction,  for  though  the  water  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  tube  or  sand,  it  will  rise  no  higher,  because  it  is  only  by 
the  attraction  of  the  parts  above  that  the  fluid  rises.     Therefore,  thoa^ 
tiM  waters  of  the  sea  may  be  drawn  into  the  substance  of  the  earth  by 
attraction,  yet  it  can  never  be  rsised  by  this  means  into  a  ciston,  or 
cavity,  so  as  to  become  the  source  of  springs.     The  M  hypothesis  is 
that  of  the  sagacious  naturalist.  Dr.  Halley,  who  supposes  the  true 
sources  of  springs  to  be  melted  snow,  rain-water,  dew,  and  vapours  con- 
densed.    The  Doctor  found  that  every  ten  square  inches  of  the  sorfiM^ 
of  the  ocean  yield  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  vapour  per  day,  every  square 
mile  6,914  tons,  and  every  square  degree,  or  69  English  miles,  33  millions 
of  tons.   Now,  if  we  suppose  the  Mediterranean  to  be  40  degrees  long,  and 
4  broad,  its  surfisuse  will  be  160  square  degrees,  from  whence  thoe  will 
evaporate  5,280  millions  of  tons  per  day  in  the  summer-time.     The 
Mediterranean  receives  water  from  nine  great  rivers,  viz.  the   Ebro, 
the  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  the  Don, 
and  the  Nile ;  all  the  rest  being  small  and  their  water  inconsiderable. 
Let  us  suppose  that  each  of  these  rivers  convey  ten  times  as  much  water 
to  the  sea  as  the  Thames— which  yields  daily  76,032,000  cubic  feet= 
208  millions  of  tons ;  all  the  nine  rivers  will  produce  1,827  millions  of 
tons ;  which  is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  evaporated  each 
day  hmxk  the  sea.    The  prodigious  quantity  of  water  remaining,  the 
Doctor  allows  to  ndns,  which  frU  again  into  die  seas,  and  for  the  uses  of 
vegetation.      As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  waters  are  cdlected, 
so  as  to  form  reservoirs  for  the  different  kinds  of  springs,  it  seems  to  be 
thus :  The  tops  of  mountuns  in  general  abound  with  cavities,  and  sub- 
temneouB  caverns  formed  by  nature  to  serve  as  reservoirs ;  and  their 
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•unmitB  riaiiig  into  tin  clmtdB,  afttract  the  ▼■poan  of  the  atmo- 
ipkniy  wiii4^  am  in  caaaeqaenoe  prectpitated  in  water,  aod  by  their 
pwity  eaailf  pflnstEBte  tkroa§^  beds  of  eand  and  lighter  earth,  till  they 
are  stopped  in  th^  descent  by  more  dense  strata,  as  beds  of  clay,  stone^ 
ice.,  wfam  tbey  fomi  a  baain  er  cavern,  and  working  a  passage  horizon- 
ttDy,  iasMB  oat  mt  tiie  ndes  of  the  meaatsans. 

JMscrt.^    Hie  effianoa  of  springs,  and  the  flowings  of  melted  ice,  fbrm 
Btdeeaneiits  mcvm  or  less  gentle,  which  are  termed  rmdeU,    The  mioa 
af  two  or  nK»a  of  theae  cnnents  forma  tireeans,  which,  following  the  dacli- 
rity  ef  tifte  gnmnd,  nnite  most  frequently  before  they  reach  the  ocean  in 
«e  laife  ainain  or  rfser,  which  oonreys  their  collected  waters  to  the 
MS.    It  ia  evident,  that  if  the  earth  were  a  perfoctly  level  sarfaoe,  no 
nssr  GodUl exist;  for  when  water  flows  in  a  corrent  or  stream,  it  does  so 
ia  eensequenee  of  the  end  of  the  channel  towards  which  it  is  floating 
bsing  lower  tham  that  from  which  it  proceeds.  Bnt  the  rapidity  of  a  river 
does  not  always  depoid  npoo  the  degree  of  its  declivity,     Tbns  the 
Dsaobe  ia  mnc^  mora  rapid  than  the  Rhine,  although  the  bed  of  the 
latter  is  uoch  mora  inclined.     This  is  owing  to  the  greater  volume  of 
water.     The  Inn,  which  forms  the  main  southern  brandi  of  the  Danube, 
is  m  tat  mora  rapid  stream  than  its  rival,  and  rushes  quite  across  the 
DsohbIw  at  Fassau.    The  reason  is  obvious.    For,  supposing  the  vdumes 
of  bo>th  to  be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  the  Inn  has  a  slope  of  6000  feet  to  tra- 
wifse,  and  the  other  only  1200  feet  of  slope  to  tnverse  previous  to  their 
uaioii  at  Fanau,  the  superior  degree  of  declivity  being  as  5  to  1.     The 
Duanbe  is  a  very  broad  stream  after  passing  through  Hungary,  being  fully 
two  nrilea  broad  at  Giurgevo,  and  interspereed  with  islets,  and  having 
wf  low  banfca,  and  cannot  therefore  be  very  rapid.    It  is  where  the 
dwnnel  ia  deep  and  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  volume  of  water  that  a 
river  ia  moat  rapid.     Three  thmgs  must  concur  to  make  a  rapid  river — 
the  impetoa  with  which  the  stream  is  propelled  at  the  source;  the  great 
eontimnty  of  slope ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  successively  poured  in  on 
faetfa  aides,  from  slopes  equally  great.  The  most  npid  known  streams  are 
die  Lm  and  Rhone,  in  Europe ;  the  Flatt  and  Missouri,  in  North  Ame- 
rica; and  the  Whangho,  in  China.   The  comparative  velocity  of  the  great 
rifcn  of  the  globe  is  not  yet  known,  otherwise  than  by  inference  from 
cssnal  observation,  volume  of  water,  and  degree  of  slope.    When  the  foil 
sf  a  river  is  sudden,  and  its  course  extremely  quick,  it  forms  what  is 
called  a  rcpid ;  and  when  it  throws  itself  suddenly  over  a  rock,  it  is 
eailed  %faU  or  cettaraeU 

The  strength  of  a~  river  depends  upon  the  volume  of  water  which  it 
CBBtaina,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  flows.  In  general,  the  streamings 
of  a  river  is  strongest  in  the  middle  of  the  current;  the  elevation  of  tho 
watn-  is  also  greater  there  than  at  the  sides.  But  the  water  stands  lowest 
in  die  middle  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  because  the  water  of  the  sea  mixes 
with  the  sides  of  the  fresh  water  current.  Some  rivers,  like  the  Danube,* 
rash  widi  sudi  force  into  the  sea,  that  their  waters  are  distinguishable 
for  a  eonriderabie  space  from  those  of  the  ocean.  It  is  only  by  a  very 
Isige  mouth,  like  that  of  the  Elbe  or  the  Plata,  that  rivers  can  quietly 
discbarge  their  waters  into  the  ocean.  The  river  of  the  Amazons  exhibits 
a  terrific  spectacle  twice  a-day  at  its  mouth,  when  the  two  tides  of  fresh 
sad  salt  water  meet  eedi  odier.  The  quantity  of  water  which  some 
rivers  discharge  into  the  ocean  is  enormous.  But  until  we  know  with 
piedaioB  the  mean  aannai  average  of  rain  for  every  parallel  of  latitude. 
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or  have  obtained  accurate  Bonndings  of  the  riTen,  and  by  a  tndn  of  annnal 
experiments  on  each,  determined  their  rate  of  increase  and  decreftae»  and 
of  accelerated  and  diminished  velocity,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any 
positive  results  on  this  subject. 

The  change  which  the  action  of  rivers  is  constantly  operating  upon  the 
districts  through  which  they  pass  is  considerable.  Many  of  them  now 
flowing  through  large  vallies,  seem  to  have  excavated  these  vallies  by 
the  silent  action  of  their  waters  through  an  unknown  course  of  centuries. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Elbe  near  Pima,  and  the  Hudscm  in  America, 
have  actually  worn  a  channel  for  themselves  in  the  solid  rock ;  but  never 
could  a  river  by  its  own  force  albne  have  opened  for  itself  a  passage 
through  solid  rocks  similar  to  those  which  border  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  it 
must  at  the  first  have  found  the  outline  of  its  course  deeply  marked  oat. 
Some  rivers  sink  into  the  earth,  and  run  for  a  considerable  distance  under 
ground.  Great  inundations  of  rivers  are  occasionally  produced  by  tbe 
sudden  melting  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the  hotter  zones,  where  heavy  rains 
fell  periodically,  all  rivers  are  subject  to  annual  inundations. 

Lakes.2  Those  collections  of  waters  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
land,  and  having  no  visible  connexion  with  the  sea,  nor  any  perceptible 
current,  are  called  lakes.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  lakes  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  largest  belong  to  North  America. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 

The  first  class  comprehends  those  which  are  not  supplied  by  any  river 
or  brook,  but  give  origin  to  streams.  These  are  doubtless  fed  by  springs, 
which  well  up  in  the  bed  of  tbe  lake  till  they  reach  a  level,  where  they 
find  an  outlet.  The  largest  rivers  originate  in  lakes  of  this  class,  which, 
as  they  receive  no  stream,  must  necessarily  in  most  cases  be  in  elevated 
situations. 

Another  class  of  lakes  is  very  numerous,  consisting  of  all  such  as 
receive  and  discharge  streams  of  water.  When  a  river  encounters  a  large 
hollow  in  its  C4>urse  towards  the  ocean,  it  must  necessarily  fill  this  basin 
to  its  own  level,  and  thus  form  a  lake,  before  it  can  pursue  its  course. 
These  lakes  have  often  springs  of  their  own  also.  Sometimes  several 
rivers  empty  their  waters  into  a  lake,  which  discharges  only  a  single 
stream  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  shore.  In  such  cases,  the  river  which 
proceeds  from  the  hke  usually  receives  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the 
streams  which  run  into  it.  The  largest  lakes  of  this  class  are  in  North 
America. 

The  above  two  classes  of  lakes  are  the  most  common.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  other  two  classes  are  of  more  difficult  explanation.  The 
most  remarkable  lake  of  the  third  class  is  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  receives 
the  tributary  waters  of  the  Volga,  amounting  by  the  best  calculations  to 
518,400,000  of  cubic  feet  per  hour,  besides  several  other  streams :  and 
that  without  any  perceptible  increase  of  bulk,  though  it  has  no  visible 
oudet  by  which  it  can  discharge  its  superfluous  waters.  Besides  the 
Caspian,  and  its  neighbour  the  Aral  lake,  there  are  several  other  lakes 
of  this  class  in  the  steppes  of  Asia,  and  the  deserts  of  America ;  and  the 
great  question  which  they  suggest  is :  What  becomes  of  the  waters 
which  they  are  constantly  receiving  from  their  tributary  rivers,  and  from 
the  precipitation  of  the  atmosphere  ?  Some  have  asserted  that  this  lake, 
and  others  exhibitiog  similar  phenomena,  stand  in  connexion  with  the  sea 
by  means  of  subterranean  canals.  But  this  is  cutting  the  Gordian  knot, 
instead  of  loosing  it,  as  no  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  demonstrative 
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^  the  ezisteDce  of  such  canais.  Tooke  has  Boggested*  that  tfae  tiiie  reason 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  remainiDg  equally  full,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
quality  of  its  bottom,  which  consists,  not  of  a  thick  slime,  but  of  a  shell- 
aand,  the  particles  whereof  touch  but  in  few  points,  and  consequently 
form  a  porous  bottom,  through  which  the  water  may  be  filtered,  and  fidl 
into  ^e  abyss  beneath*   This  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  satisfeu^tory ; 
but  it  may  be  obseired,  that  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
are  very  spongy,  and  abound  with  springs,  which  proves  either  absorp* 
tion,  or  a  very  strong  evaporation.     Perhaps  the  latter  principle  is  tuffi- 
ckat  to  account  for  Ae  phenomenon.    In  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  a  cli- 
mate as  cold  as  that  of  the  Caspian,  the  evaporation  is  so  great,  that  a 
table-spoonful  of  water  placed  on  deck  was  evaporated  in  a  very  short 
^Mioe  of  time,  and  the  ink-case  had  to  be  daily  replenished  with  the 
fluid  during  a  vo3^e  of  1000  miles  downwards  from  Fort  Mandan,  in 
47^  N.  Lat.   The  evaporation  on  the  river  was  so  great,  that  though  more 
than  20  rivers  of  large  volume  fell  into  the  Missouri  in  that  space,  it  was 
not  sensibly  enlarged.     Now,  the  case  is  just  the  same  with  the  Caspian 
Sea.     There  is  a  continual  travelling,  so  to  speak,  of  fluid  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  Elboors,  by  way  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  from  these  heights  again  to  the  sea,  by  the  rivers  and  torrents  which 
water  its  slopes  and  traverse  its  sides.      The  Aral  Lake  is  not  equal  to 
1-lOth  of  the  Caspian  in  square  surface,  although  it  receives  two  great 
rivers,  the  Oius  and  the  Jaxartes,  whose  waters,  if  united,  would  equal 
those  d  the  Volga,  and  yet  it  is  never  increased.     The  same  answer 
must  be  returned  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caspian,  that  as  much  goes  off  by 
evqKiration  as  is  received  from  these  rivers.     The  case  is  exactly  the 
same  with  all  lakes  which  receive  rivers  but  send  out  none,  as  those  of 
Marangfaa  and  Van,  in  Koordistaun,  of  thcvDead  Sea  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  Lake  of  Zarang  in  Sigistaun.     It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact, 
that  the  terrestrial  surface  is  getting  drier  gradually,  though  impercep- 
ubly,  perhaps.     The  Lakes  of  Maraugha,  Zarang,  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
sre  sensibly  diminishing,  and  the  volume  of  the  Volga  is  decreasing  sen- 
sibly.    The  Lakes  of  Canada  are  said  to  increase  and  decrease  for  alter- 
nate periods  of  so  many  years. 

The  fourth  class  comprehends  those  lakes  which  neither  receive  nor 
throw  off  any  visible  stream  of  water.  These  lakes  are  in  little  distin- 
gnishable  from  ordinary  ponds,  which  enlarge  or  contract  their  dimen- 
sions according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  class  we  may 
include  those  collections  of  water  called  fens  and  marries*  These  are 
often  covered  with  a  thin  vegetation,  which  either  rises  from  the  muddy 
bottom  of  the  lake,  or  forms  a  kind  of  floating  net- work  upon  the  surface. 

The  depth  of  lakes  is  very  various.  Near  Boleslaw  in  Bohemia,  there 
is  a  lake  of  unfathomable  depth,  which  sometimes  in  winter  emits  blasts 
of  wind  sufficiently  strong  to  raise  up  in  the  air  pieces  of  ice  several 
qointals  in  weight.  Some  lakes  vary  in  depth  from  one  foot  to  one  hun- 
dred fathoms.  Lake  Erie  in  North  America  is  said  to  have  been  rising 
gradually  for  the  last  six  years.  The  water  of  some  lakes  is  very  pure 
and  transparent ;  that  of  others  turbid.  Some  are  salt  and  brackish ; 
others  sweet  and  fresh.     Middle  Asia  possesses  a  great  number  of  salt 

lakes,  which  acquire  their  saline  particles  from  the  surrounding  soil.'  Some 

« 

'  **  There  are  several  lakes  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  have  no  outlet  towards 
the  sea,  all  the  water  which  falls  into  them  heing  again  removed  by  eTaporation 
along, "  -and  such  lakes  are  never  of  ireah  water,  because  every- substance,  which,  from 
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inland  lakds,  audi  as  Loch  Lomondy  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their 
frequent  violent  agitations  from  unknown  causes.  Some  lakes  never 
fre^e ;  others  in  lugh  latitudes,  or  those  covered  with  the  shade  of  thick 
forests  or  high  mountains,  such  as  Loch  Winnoch^  remain  covered  with 
perpetual  ice.  Saussure  estimated  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  at  42^.  Such  lakes  as  contain  a  large  proportion  of  naphtha  and 
sulphur,  and  such  as  have  no  visible  outlet,  give  out  noxious  exhalations^ 
which  are  highly  prejudicial  to  oi^ganic  beings,  and  the  influence  of  whic^ 
is  felt  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  shores. 

Some  lakes  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  the  intermittent  aprings, 
and  doubtless  from  the  same  causes  on  a  larger  scale.  There  can  he 
Ihtle  doubt  that  deep  lakes  have  frequently  been  converted  by  the  action 
of  streams  into  extensive  valleys.  Thus  Uie  Spey  is  met  by  a  barrier  of 
red  sandstone  at  Fochabers,  which  must  have  converted  a  very  exten-^ 
sive  tract  of  country  behind  into  a  lake.  At  the  village  of  Rothes,  it  is 
met  by  a  much  higher  barrier,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  re-stagnation 
all  the  way  to  Kenrara ;  and  the  hollows  seen  on  the  rising  grounds  to 
the  west  of  this  village,  show  that  the  river  had  formerly  flowed  over  the 
top  of  this  barrier,  and  had  frequently  altered  its  course  before  settling^ 
in  the  present  channel. 

Earikquakes*']  Earthquakes,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  are  unquestionably  the 
most  dr^idful  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  and  are  not  cokfined  to 
those  countries  which,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  their  vicinity  to 
volcanic  mountains,  or  any  other  similar  cause,  have  been  considere<l  as 
more'^particularly  subject  to  them.  Their  effects  have  often  been  felt  in 
the  ^tish  Isles,  although  not  in  so  extensive  and  calamitous  a  degree. 
The  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  ancient  times  are  described  by 
Pliny  in  his  Natural  History.  Among  the  most  extensive  and  destructive 
of  these,  was  one  by  which  thirteen  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  swallowed 
up  in  one  night.  Another  which  succeeded,  shook  the  greater  part  of 
Italy.     But  the  most  extraordinary  one   described  by  him,  happened 

the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in  the  regions  nronnd  them,  has  neoeasarily 
been  carried  towards  them  by  their  feeding  streams,  and  there  has  nnnained.     The 
great  mtgoritj  of  lakes,  however,  being  bMins  constantly  running  over  at  one  part 
towards  the  sea,  although  all  originally  salt,  hare  in  the  course  of  time  l>eoome  mah, 
because  their  oiUy  supplv  being  directly  from  the  clouds,  or  from  rivers  and  springs 
fed  by  the  clouds,  is  iresh,  while  what  runs  away  from  them  must  always  be  carryings 
with  it  a  proportion  of  any  substance  dissolred  in  them.     We  thus  see  how  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  been  gradually  washed  to  a  state  of  purity  and  freshness,  fitting  it  for 
the  uses  of  man  ;  and  why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in  solution  all  the 
substances  that  originally  existed  near  the  surfisce  of  the  earth,  whidi  w»ter  oould 
dissolve,  namely,  aU  the  saline  substances.     The  city  of  Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  plains  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  sublime  ridges  of  mountains,  many  of  them  snow* 
capped.     One  side  of  the  plain  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  forms  the  bed  of  a 
lake,  whidi  is  salt,  for  the  reasons  stated  above ;  but  the  lake  will  not  lone  be  salt, 
for  it  now  has  an  outlet.     About  150  years  ago  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  lake 
took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  the  city ;  an  artificial  drain  was  then  cat 
Arom  the  plain  of  Mexico  to  the  lower  country  external  to  it,  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  city.     This  soon  freed  the  city  from  the  water;  but,  by  becoming  every  year 
deeper,  firom  the  wearing  effects  of  the  stream,  which  has  never  ceased,  it  is  still 
lowering  the  surface  of  the  lake,  is  daily  rendering  the  water  less  salt,  and  is  ooii> 
verting  the  vast  salt  marshes  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city  Into  fresh  and  fer- 
tile fields.     The  Immense  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Holland,  (larger  than 
Europe,)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  l>ecn  formed  at  a  different  time  from  what  Is 
called  the  old  world,  so  diffSerent  and  peculiar  are  many  of  Its  animal  and  vegetable 
productions ;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  some  countenance  from  the 
Immense  tracts  of  marshy  or  imperfectly  drained  land  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Interior,  Into  which  rivers  flow,  but  seem  not  yet  to  have  worn  down  a  sufficient 
outlet  or  discharging  channel  towards  the  ocean. "--^rnoffs  Phytic*^ 
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^umg  die  ranmh^  of  LoaoB  M»nm  nd  Sexlns  JvSoi,  in  tlie  Ronmn 
piigfMOi  «f  Mvtiaa.     He  nktm,  tiiat  tiro  meantams  feitso  tvemendowi 
a  Aotk,  duft  thejr  fleencd  to  i^proftch  aed  leiiie  wkh  a  nuMI  draadfU 
acMa.     Thgf  at  tbe  nme  ttme,  and  in  ihe  niddle  of  tlm  day,  eaat  ibrcb 
ire  and  flOKoke^  te  the  diamay  of  the  aaloniahed  speetaton.     By  this 
riiQcky  aevcnl  towna  woe  deatroyed,  and  att  the  aoimala  in  their  vicinity 
IdUed.     Dnxing  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  dty  of  Antioeh  waa,  together 
with  e  girest  part  of  die  adjaeaal  country,  deetroyed  by  an  eaithq^jake ; 
aid  aboQl  time  hmdnd  yaaia  after,  dndng  the  reign  of  Jnatiniaa,  it 
agnm  deetroyed,  with  the  hiaa  of  40,000  of  its  inhabitants.    Laady, 
BB  interval  of  eixty  yean,  that  ill-iiBted  city  was  a  thiid  tioM  over- 
vhflhned,  widi  e  leas  of  60,000  soola.    Tbe  eardiqvake  which  ha]ipeaed 
at  Bliodea,  npwwds  of  200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  threw  down 
the  finnoiu  Cokenis,  together  with  the  aneoal,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
wafla  ef  the  dty.    In  ihe  year  1182,  the  greater  pait  of  the  citiea  of 
Syria  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerasalem  were  destroyed  by  a  similar 
calaalrophe ;  and  in  1594  the  Italian  writers  describe  an  earthgnake  at 
Pateoli,  which  occasioned  the  sea  to  retire  200  yards  from  its  farmer 
bed.     The  great  earthquake  of  1755  extended  over  a  tract  of  at  leaat 
4^000,000  ik  s^iare  miles.    It  appears  to  have  originated  beneath  the 
AtUatic  Oosan,  the  waves  of  whic^  reeeived  almoet  as  violent  a  concaa- 
mnk  as  the  land.    Its  effects  were  even  extended  to  die  waters  in  many 
places  where  the  shocks  were  not  perceptible.    It  pervaded  the  greater 
pordens  of  the  continents  of  Eorope,  Africa,  and  America ;  bnt  its 
eztrame  violence  was  exerdsed  on  the  south-wefl^em  parts  of  the  fo  JIncr. 
Lisbon,  the  Partngnese  capital,  had  already  suffered  greatly  from  an 
earthquake  in  1531 ;  and,  since  the  calaauty  about  to  be  described,  has  had 
three  meh.  visitations,  in  1761, 1765,  and  1772,  which  were  not  howeTar 
attended  by  equally  disastrous  consequences.    In  the  present  instance,  it 
had  beeo  remaiked,  that,  since  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  year  1750,  leas 
rain  had  fidlen  than  had  been  known  in  tbe  meaMary  of  ttie  oldest  of 
their  inhabitants,  unless  during  the  spring  preceding  tbe  calamitous  eveat. 
Hie  aauHner  had  been  nnnsinlly  cool,  and  the  weather  fine  and  clear  for 
the  hat  fisrty  days.     At  lengtly,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  about  forty 
minutea  past  nine  in  the  morning,  a  most  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt ;  its  dmadon  did  not  exceed  six  seconds ;  but  so  powerful  waa 
the  ooncusnon,  that  it  overthrew  every  church  and  convent  in  the  city, 
together  vrith  the  royal  palace  and  the  au^puficent  openi4iou8e  adjoining 
to  it ;  in  short,  not  any  building  of  consequence  escaped.    Ahont  one- 
fourdi  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  thrown  down ;  and,  at  a  moderate 
compnuition,  30,000  individuals  perished.     Between  tbe  Ist  and  8th 
of  November,  twenty-two  abodes  were  reckoned.     This  earthquake  was 
afao  felt  at  Oporto,  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  equally  severe 
in  Africa.     A  great  part  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  destroyed.     In  many 
phcea  of  GSermany  die  eSectv  ef  this  eardiqaake  w^re  very  perceptible ; 
bnt  in  Holland  tbe  agitations  were  still  more  remarkable.     The  agita- 
tion of  the  waters  was  also  perceived  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.    At  sea,  the  shocks  of  this  earthquake  were  fdt  moat 
riolendy.     Amcng  other  cataatrc^hes,  the  captain  of  the  iVofuy  frigate, 
<^  St*  Lncar,  felt  bis  ship  so  violendv  shaken,  that  he  thought  she  had 
■truck  the  ground,  but  on  hearing  the  lead,  found  4>e  «as  in  a  graa^ 
depth  of  water.     Tbe  earthquakes  in  Sicily  and  the  two  Calabrias  began 
00  the  5th  of  February  17^,  and  continued  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
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eotttitries,  or  hy  tliese  conbioed  widi  wnidB  and  liigh  ImIm  ob  ih%  eiMUBt. 
The  flood  a4  8t.  Petenboig,  in  1825,  wm  draodfidl,  m  wfaick  mnmg 
westerly  winds  had  retwded  dbe  flow  of  the  Neva  m  umA.  that  the 
water  rose  forty  feet  (the  height  of  an  ordinary  honae)  ahore  its  wnial 
mark,  oovered  all  the  low  parts  of  the  town*  and  deatr^red  tbyiaanda  of 
human  beings.  In  Hdybad,  wliicb  is  a  low  flat,  lamed  dueflj  by  die 
mad  aodiawibronghtdowabythe  Rhine  and  Baighboming'  riveas,  nmcb 
of  the  country  is  below  the  level  of  the  eomnHMi  apringUidBa»  and  io 
only  protected  from  daily  innndations  by  artiflcial  dikaa  or  lampaits  of 
grrat  strength.  What  awfol  ttneertainty  wovld  hang  ovar  dM  ensCenoe 
of  the  Dutch  if  the  ler el  of  the  sea  were  subjeet  to  change :  for  while 
we  know  the  water  of  the  ocean  to  be  seventeent  miles  higher  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles^  owing  to  the  oentrifligal  fioroe  of  the  eartb*8 
rotation ;  were  the  Wei,  as  now  established,  from  any  cmsse*  to  be  and* 
denly  changed  but  ten  feet.  Bullions  of  human  beuigs  would  be  the 
victims.  Where  inuni)atioa  is  regularly  periodieal,  as  in  tbe  Nile^  the 
hurtful  effects  can  be  guazded  againat,  mid  it  may  even  beeome  uaefril, 
by  fertilising  tbe  aoil.  Tracts  of  knd  in  contact  with  riven,  and  of  an 
elevation  b^ween  the  levels  of  ebb  and  flood-tide,  may  be  k^  con- 
atantly  covered  with  water,  by  surounding  them  with  dflcea,  and  opea- 
ing  the  sluices  at  high  water  only;  or  they  may  be  kept  constantly 
drained,  by  opening  ^  sluices  only  at  low  water.  A  vsat  earteat  oif 
rice-fields  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  India  and  China  are  managed  in 
this  way,  the  admission  or  exduaion  of  water  being  regulaled  by  the  age 
of  the  rice-plant. 

Colour^  The  colour  of  the  ocean  is  generally  of  a- deep  bluish  green, 
particnlarly  in  the  deeper  seas;  as  the  depth  diminishes  towaids  the 
coasts,  the  water  aaauDses  a  lighter  shade.  This  apparent  colour  of  the 
sea  may  be  explained  upon  the  aame  principle  as  that  of  the  azure  blue 
of  the  atmosphere.  Both  fluids  are  coloiriess  when  in  a  glass ;  the  air 
reflects  chiefly  the  most  refrangible  nys  of  Ught,  vis.  the  vitdet,  indigo, 
and  Uue,  and  therefore  usually  appears  of  an  aaare  colour,  the  result  of 
a  mixture  of  these :  but  the  sea,  fnm  its  density  and  depth,  is  able  to 
reflect  not  only  many  blue  and  violet,  but  also  some  of  the  less  refran* 
gible  rays  in  sufficient  proportion  to  compose  a  greenish  blue.  The 
other  shades  in  the  colour  of  sea-water  depend  on  illusory  or  local 
causes.  The  green  and  yellow  shades  of  the  sea  arise  from  marine 
pknts;  a  distmct  shade  is  often  eommunicated  to  its  surface  by  the 
presence  of  myriads  of  minute  insects :  and  in  shallow  water,  the  light 
reflected  from  the  sand  at  the  bottom  often  gives  a  red<fish  hue  to  the 
snrfruse.^      In  the  West  Indies,  where 

<*  The  fliMr  it  6f  sand  like  tlie  mountain-drift ; 
And  tbe  peul-flhelb  tpsngle  tlie  ffinty  mow,* 

the  Waters  of  the  ocean  are  often  so  beautifully  transparent,  as  to  exhibit 
the  minutest  object  they  contain  or  cover  at  the  depth  of  several  fstboms. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  tbe  sea  is  white ;  and  around  the  Maldive 
islands  it  is  black. 

*  Escperimenti  were  tnsde  daring  the  Toyage  of  tlie  CoquUie^  to  ascertain  at  wliat 

Sth  in  the  eeaan  appsratva  beeanie  invidhM,  compoeed  of  a  pfamk  two  feet  in  diaikieter, 
■ted  white*  and  weicfated,  so  that  on  deaoending  it  should  always  remain  horiaontaL 
ine  results  varied  mudi.  At  CMUe,  in  the  lahMid  of  Waigoii,  oo  the  18th  of  Sep- 
temher,  the  dioe  disappeared  at  the  dmth  of  60  feet  the  weather  cahn  aad  ekrady ; 
do  the  14th  the  sky  being  clear,  it  disappeared  at  the  depth  of  76.S  feet.     At  P«irt 
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.]  A  TflTf  eatiow  aid  UNgnifteeiit  ipeetacle  tt  ofan  pro* 

si  oiglit  fay  tbe  Imninoi—  appMnace  of  the  aea,— ^  pliaiioaieaQn 

wtiek  wumtn  gmntSkf  ngwd  as  ue  priovaor  of  blowing  WQathor.     Il 

m  of  moot  Ikeqttcat  oecamnee  in  aimiiiior  aad  antumn.    Fonter  din* 

mgnriiea  thrao  apocioa  of  aianM  pfcoiwMiroaconoa.    Tha  fini  ia  ganaivHy 

BBm.  doae  to  a  Mp  whan  aaUing  before  a  freab  wind,  aad  forma  a  tail  of 

figiift  in  Ifae  vnkB  of  tbe  dnp  ;  at  other  tia«ea,  daoiag  alonny  weather,  it 

the  whole  auftoe  of  the  aaa*  dolhittf  it  appaMotljr  in  a 

off  fin.     Thb  apedes  he  aacribea  to  elactridtf.     The  oecond  Irind 

of  Bvrise  phoophoraBoanee,  peaetntea  benaadi  the  anrfiice ;  and  when  a 

HiMBililjf  of  the  ittomiBated  water  ii  pat  into  a  TeaMl,  it  retains  the 

hfifliamce  aa  kmg  as  it  is  kept  agitated,  bnt  loaea  it  as  toon  aa  the  agita* 

Mides.    Thia  spedea  oeeova  dnring  dead  calms  or  in  Tery  hot 

r,  nnd  aaems  to  be  a  true  phoaphoric  light,  emanating  from  parti* 

of  pntfid  animal  matmr  avspended  in  the  water*    The  third  speciea 

the  two  farmer  in  intinBity  of  brilliaaee ;  and  Porater  having 

MMeniively  eanmined  aome  of  the  shmiag  water,  expraaaea  Ilia  coBTietion 

thnt  the  wppTif*"«  is  occadoaed  by  innomeinble  minute  animals  of  a 

lanad  sb^,  moving  n^tdly  thran§^  the  water  in  all  directions,  like  so 

mnay  Ivoanoas  apadks.     He  imaginea  that  theae  samll  gebtinons  spedea 

naay  be  the  youg  fry  of  certtin  species  of  some  mechisai  or  Mnbber. 

M«  Dagikt  and  M*  Rigaad  obaerred  aevefd  tknes,  and  in  difierent  parts 

of  dm  oeean,  sndi  hmuaoas  appearances  attemled  by  vast  masses  of 

diiJHBir  aniinalcahn;  and  a  fow  days  after,  the  aea  was  covered  near 

the  coaata,  with  whole  banks  of  sniall  fish  in  innvmenble  mnhitudes, 

wkaeh  they  eoppoacd  had  proceeded  from  the  shining  animalcnlsB.     But 

M.  le  Roi,  after  giving  orach  attention  to  thia  phenomenon,  concludes,  that 

it  IB  not  oeeasioned  by  any  shining  inseeta,  especially,  as,  alter  carefally 

•"■"■■^g  with  n  microacope  some  of  the  himinons  points,  be  found  tbem 

to  have  no  appearance  of  an  animd ;  and  he  also  found,  diat  the  mixture 

of  a  fitde  spiiit  of  wine  with  water  just  drawn  from  the  sea,  would  give 

die  appcanaoe  of  a  great  number  of  little  sparin,  which  would  continue 

ndkkt  longer  than  those  in  the  ocean :  the  same  effect  was  produced  by 

all  dm  adds,  and  various  other  liqnidsu 

Tatie  and  Wm§hL']  When  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  subjected  to 
chsmicd  aadyaia,  it  appeaia  to  be  a  mixture  of  fresh  water  with  muriatic 
add,  Boiphuric  add,  ibced  mineral  alkdi,  magnesia,  and  sulphated  lime. 
Theae  ingredients  are  found  in  aea-water  dl  over  the  globe,  and  very 
aeariy  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other :  differing  only  in  the  totd 
amoant  of  their  saline  contents.  The  taste  of  the  ocean  is  sdt  and 
disagreeably  bitter ;  but  there  is  not  audi  a  large  proportion  of  common 
sdt  present  in  it  as  in  the  water  of  brine-pits  and  sdt-spiings.  The 
quandty  of  saline  iagtedients  in  the  watera  of  the  ocean  varies  from 
1-lOdi  to  l-5CHh  part.  Mr.  Kirwan  makes  the  average  quantity  about 
l-28tfa.  The  quantity,  howerer,  varies,  even  in  the  same  latitude, 
doing  the  rainy  and  dry  aeasons,  and  aoeording  to  the  distance  from 
land  and  the  mouths  of  great  rivers.  Near  Walloe  in  Norway,  where  there 
is  a  salt-pit,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  sea-water  taken  at  the 
contains  l-24di  of  its  weight  of  mline  matter  at  the  moment  the 


,  on  tlM  IStk  and  I8th  of  Felirutty  ft  wm  not  viriUe  at  more  than  98.5  fetft 

ia  a  deadcalaa;  tke  maan  at  N«w  Zaalasd,  ia  April,  waa 8.88  feet  leas;  at  the  ids 
•f  Aaeenelon,  in  January,  under  faTourable  circumstances,  the  extreme  limits  in 
deven  eacperimflnts  were  28  and  86  feet. 
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loB  k  delaclMd,  wiiidi  extendi  tUity  feei  down ;  whikt  the  proportioii 
u  every  odier  Mesoii  is  only  l-SOth.     Upon  the  oonrts  of  Camberlnnd 
there  is  genenUy  l-4ath  of  aelt  in  the  water  of  the  tee,  which  is  noine- 
times  ledooed,  by  excesBiFe  run,  to  l-50th.     The  tempemtnre  of  the 
see,  as  remarfced  by  Vaiennhis,  will  inflnsnce  its  degree  of  nnltnipiw, 
as  beat  in  geoersl  fiiTonrs  the  dissc^vtion  of  saline  matter ;  bat  the  nes  is 
sslter  at  the  Poles  than  at  the  Equator.     The  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  As* 
phaltes,  is  the  ssltest  accnmnlation  of  water  on  the  ftoe  of  die    ^obe. 
LnToisier  found  it  to  contain  44.4  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  €ti  iriiich 
6.25  parts  were  common  sslt,  and  38.15  were  nniriated  lime  and  iniiri- 
ated  magnesia.    A  pound  of  the  water  of  the  Baltic  contsins  2  dmchms 
of  salt ;  and  the  same  quantity  between  the  Tropics  nearly  2  ounces. 
Various  theoiies  hare  been  adfanced  to  account  for  the  existence    of 
such  a  quantity  of  salt  in  the  water  of  the  ocean.     Some  aaaesrt    the 
existence  of  vast  mines  of  salt  at  its  bottom.     HaUey  and  others  have 
supposed  that  the  sea  may  hare  originally  reoeiTed  all  its  saline  particles 
from  those  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  were  dissolved  nitd 
carried  down  to  the  ocean  by  the  action  of  rivers  and  streams.     The 
most  probable  solution  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  an  essential  and  nbsdlnte 
quality  impressed  upon  it  from  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  great 
Author  of  nature.     Its  presence,  united  to  the  action  of  the  tides  mnd 
waves,  preserves  the  vast  mass  of  waters  from  corruption,  and  at  the  snme 
time  gives  it  a  spedfic  gravity  sufficient  to  float  the  laige  bodies  which 
move  in  it  or  upon  its  surface.     According  to  M uaschenbroeck,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  sea- water  is  to  that  of  rain-water,  as  1Q3  to  100.     The 
pecufiarly  bitter  taste  of  sea-water  is  not  easily  accounted  for.     Some 
naturalists  suppose  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  which  it  holds  in  solution ;  Marsigli  attributes   it 
to  the  presence  of  bitumen ;  Hales,  to  that  of  petroleum ;  Macquer  and 
the  modern  chemists,  to  a  distinct  principle  in  its  constitution. 

Te9^[)erature.']     The  temperature  of  the  globe,  in  the  same  latitudes 
on  both  sides  of  the  Equator,  does  not  correspond ;  the  soulhem  hemi- 
sphere being  much  colder  than  the  northern.     Ice  dissolves  in  the  month 
of  May  at  80""  N.  Lat.,  bnt  existo  under  60""  S.  Lat.  all  the  year,  and  ice- 
bergs are  often  found  in  50^  and  48''  S.  Lat.   Sanssure  estimates  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  53®.    Some  consider  it  a  good,  and  others,  with 
more  reason,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.   It  has  not  been  satisfiactorily  ascer- 
tained to  what  depth  the  sun's  rays  may  penetrate  the  water  of  the  ocean ; 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  light  does  not  reach  beyond  the  depth  of  45 
fathoms,  bnt  that  the  heat  may  penetrate  a  little  farther.    Peron  invented 
an  ingenious  instmment,  which  he  called  a  Thenno-barometer,  for  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  and  which  gave  the  following 
results.     IsL  The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  the  surface  and  shores  is 
less  at  mid-day  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  shade ;  it  is  greater 
at  midnight ;  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  the  temperatures  of  the 
ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are  in  equilibrium.     2dL  The  temperatare 
increases  as  we  approach  islands  or  continents.     S^  Newr  the  shores 
the  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  generally  less  than  that  of 
the  surface,  and  the  cold  increases  with  the  depth.    Hence  he  concludes, 
that  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea  may  present  masses  of  solid  ice,  ana- 
logous to  those  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  monntains. 
Humboldt  differs  totally  in  opinion  as  to  the  change  of  temperature  in 
the  water  of  the  ocean  on  approaching  the  shore,  which,  he  says,  he  has 
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alwmys  fmmd  2  or  S  degnes  col<ler  than  in  the  deep  seas ;  and  althou^ 

in  Baffin^a  Bay,  the  MedHenanean,  and  the  Tropical  seas,  the  temperm- 

tnre  of  the  sea  diminishes  with  its  depth ;  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 

in  the  Arctic,  or  Greenland  seas,  the  temperatnre  increases  with  the 

d^ftli.     Tlie  gveatest  difference  noticed  by  Captain  Parry  was  a  tem- 

pecatare  of  6^  aboTe  that  of  the  upper  strata  of  water  at  the  depth  of 

246  &iboiDB ;  and  Captain  Sabine  obsenred  a  difference  of  7-^^  at  the 

depth  of  680  fitthoms.     During  violent  storms  the  temperature  of  the 

sea  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  all  obaeryations  hitherto 

made  show  a  range  of  temperatnre  within  the  limits  of  36®  and  68®  of 

Fafareoheit.     In  general  we  may  observe,  that  the  temperature  at  sea 

does  not  equal  thi^  on  shore  in  the  same  latitude.     The  immense  plain 

of  the  oeean  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  neither 

does  it  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun.     The  movements  of  the  waves,  tides, 

sad  cvrrents,  and  the  constant  process  of  evaporation,  keep  the  lower 

strata  of  air  on  the  snrfiice  of  the  ocean  in  perpetual  agitation,  and  con* 

sequently  prevent  that  accumulation  of  heat  which  ttdces  place  at  the 

snrfiice  of  the  land. 

Marine  ice.^     It  was  long  disputed  among  the  leanied  whether  the 

watera  of  tiie  ocean  are  oqwble  of  being  congealed.     Observation  and 

ezpeximent  have  now  settled  this  question.     At  50®  we  find  ice  forming 

under  certain  temperatures  on  the  edges  of  the  sea ;  at  60®  N.  Lat. 

the  gulfs  and  interior  seas  are  frozen  over  their  whole  surface  during 

the  winter^season ;  at  70®  the  sea  appears  almost  covered  with  floating 

fields  ^  ioe  ;^  and  towards  the  80th  d^;ree  they  become  stationary,  and 

we^ed  together  so  as  to  present  the  q>pearance  of  a  continuous  froaen 

plain.     Marine  ice  is  porous,  incompact,  and  imperfectly  diaphanous. 

It  consists  of  specular  shoots,  or  thin  flakes,  which  detain  within  their 

interstices  the  stronger  brine ;  and  its  granular  spongy  texture  has  tlie 

sppearanoe  of  congeided  syrup,  or  what  the  confectioners  call  waieT'iceJ 

Ptofessm*  Leslie,  in  an  article  on  Polar  Ice,  in  the  30th  volume  of  the 

Edinburgh  RetrieWt  remarks,  that  "  to  congeal  sea^ water  of  the  ordinary 

aaltness,  or  containing  nearly  l-30th  part  of  its  weight  of  saline  matter, 

requires  not  an  extreme  cold :  this  process  taking  effect  about  the  27th 

degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  or  only  5  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 

of  fresh-water,  within  the  Arctic  circle,  therefore,  the  surface  of  the 

ocean  being  never  much  warmer,  is,  in  the  decline  of  the  summer,  soon 

'  In  the  wmthem  bemi^bere,  in  Lat.  liP,  Captain  Tweedale  found  an  open  sea. 

'  The  wbale-fishen  enumerate  several  varieties  of  the  salt-water  ice.  A  very  wide 
expanse  of  it,  they  call  a  Jield,  and  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  a  ./foe.  When  a  field  is 
disKvovd  by  a  flubaiqDeoas  or  ground  9well,  ^^  brealu  into  numerous  pieces,  seldom 
»^mmmA\wfm  forty  OT  fifty  yafds  In  diameteri  which,  taken  collectively,  are  termed  a 
pad.  Thia  pack  again,  when  of  a  broad  shape,  is  called  a  patch  s  and,  when  much 
doofited,  a  gtreanu  The  packs  of  ice  are  crowded  and  heaped  together  by  violent 
winds;  bat  they  again  separate  and  spread  asunder  in  calm  weather.  If  a  ship  can 
oil  freely  through  the  fioating  pieces  of  ice,  it  is  caUed  drift-ice;  and  the  ioe  itself  is 
cud  to  be  loose  or  open.  When,  from  the  effect  of  abrasion,  the  larger  blocks  of  ioe 
sn  cromUed  into  minute  liragmentM,  this  collection  is  called  broMh-iee,  A  portion  of 
ios  rising  above  the  common  level,  is  termed  a  hummock,  being  produced  by  the 
tqoeezing  of  <Mie  piece  over  another.  These  hummocks  or  protuberances  break  the 
sniform  snrfiuse  or  the  ice,  and  give  it  a  most  diversified  and  fantastic  appearance. 
They  are  nmneroua  in  the  heavy  packs,  and  along  the  edges  of  ice-fields,  reaching 
ts  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  term  tlydge  is  applied  by  the  sailors  to  the  soft  and 
ioeoherent  crystals  which  the  frost  forms  when  it  first  attacks  the  rufiled  surtace  of 
tb«  ocean.  As  these  increase,  they  have  some  effect,  lilce  oil,  to  still  the  secondary 
waves ;  bat  they  are  prevented  firom  coalescing  into  a  continuous  sheet,  by  the  sgita* 
tioB  which  still  prevails ;  and  they  form  small  discs,  rounded  by  continual  attrition, 
aod  seanely  three  inches  in  diameter,  called  pamcakeB,  Sometimes  these  again  nnits 
faito  drcular  pieces,  perhaps  a  foot  thick,  and  many  yards  in  circumference. 
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cooled  down  to  the  limit  ai  wUcfa  congebtioii  eommfiocm,     Aboat  the 
end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Angost,  a  sheet  of  iee  in  the  epaoe  of 
m  single  night  is  formed,  perhaps  an  inch  thick.    The  frost  now  mailitaiiia 
ascendency,  and  shoots  its  increasing  energy  in  all  diiectioos,  till  it  haa 
covered  the  whole  extent  of  these  seas  with  a  solid  T«nlt  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet.     But,  on  the  retom  of  spring,  the  penetrating  rays  of  tlie 
sun  gradually  melt  or  soften  the  icy  floor,  and  render  its  snbatanoe 
friable  and  easily  disrupted.     The  first  strong  wind  creelittg  a  swell  in 
the  ocean,  thus  breaks  up  the  vast  continent  into  laige  fields^  which  are 
afterwards  shivered  into  fragments  by  their  mutual  collision.     This  gene* 
rally  happens  early  in  the  month  of  June ;  and  a  few  weeks  are  com- 
monly sujficient  to  disperse  and  dissolve  the  floating  ice.     The  sea  ia  at 
last  open,  for  a  short  and  dubious  interval,  to  the  pursuits  of  the  advea- 
turous  mariner." 

leebeiys,'^     Mr.  Laing  gives  the  following  account  of  the  floating 
masses  of  ice  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  Arctic  Sea: — **  Theae 
floating  mountains  of  ice,  to  which  Dutch  navigators  have  given  the  name 
of  icebergs  fissbergsj,  and  which  are  all  of  diflerent  magnitudes,  are 
originally  formed  on  land.     The  sun,  even  in  those  latitudes,  has  a  con> 
siderable  power  in  melting  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  which  running 
down  into  the  vallies,  and  again  congealing,  segments  frequently  break 
off  from  the  entire  mass,  and  MX  into  the  sea.     The  ice,  of  which  these 
floating  masses  are  composed,  is  of  various  colours.     The  original  fresh 
water  ice  is  sometimes  incmsted  with  that  formed  from  the  sea-water, 
and  this  again  is  covered  with  new  ice  formed  of  fallen  snow.     The 
different  positions  of  the  spectator  relatively  to  the  incidental  laya  of 
light  varies  likewise  the  seeming  hue  of  the  whole.     In  some  parts  it 
emulates  the  vividness  of  the  emerald,  and  in  others  the  most  beautiful 
sapphire.    When  the  icebeig  is  totally  composed  of  melted  snow— which 
is  sometimes  but  partially  ^e  case — ^the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  is 
most  beautiful ;  and  the  appearance  of  those  floating  mountains,  on  tlie 
side  opposite  the  sun,  presents  such  a  blaae  of  light,  intermingled  with 
diflerent  glowing  tints,  as  totally  to  baffle  description.'*    **  Frqst,"  saya  the 
eloquent  Pennant,  ^  sports  with  these  icebergs,  and  gives  them  majestic  as 
well  as  other  singular  forms.    Masses  have  been  seen  assuming  the  shape 
of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arched  windows  and  doors,  and  all  the  rich 
drapery  of  that  style,  composed  of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would  scarcely 
dare  to  relate,  of  crystal,  of  the  richest  sapphirine  blue  ;  tables  with  one 
or  more  feet ;  and  often  flat-roofed  temples,  like  those  of  Luxor  on  the 
Nile,  supported  by  transparent  columns  of  cerulean  hue,  float  by  the 
astonished  spectator.     I  have  not  unfrequently  seen  floating  masses  of 
ice  which  had  evidently  been  formed  of  drifted  snow,  since  diey  wanted 
the  compactness  and  solidity  of  those  formed  by  the  melting  of  ibe  snow. 
Many  of  these  contained  trees,  and  (as  there  are  no  trees  in  Spitasbergen) 
must  have  been  originally  formed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  or 
America,  and  being  carried  by  the  rapid  rivers  of  these  countries  into 
the  ocean,  had  drifted  into  these  latitudes.     These  trees  have  often  the 
appearance  of  being  burnt  at  the  ends ;  and  Olafsen  mentions,  that  the 
violent  friction  which  they  frequently  experience,  occasionally  sets  them 
on  fire,  and  exhibits  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  flame  and  smoke 
issuing  from  this  frozen  ocean.**     Mr.  O'Reilly  informs  us,  that  on  those 
immense  masses  there  are  sometimes  found  large  lakes  of  fresh  water 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  their  summits,  and  from  the  snow 
with  which  they  are  generally  covered.     On  days  when  the  state  of  the 
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ttmoiplifcre  is  faivwanble  to  emponlioa,  these  bergg  are  capped  with  a 
fittle  log,  like  a  nMmntaiii-peak.  Sometiniea  the  evaporation  is  ao  great 
aa  to  envelope  the  ice-iahwd  altogether,  and  render  it  invisible,  at  which 
tinie  it  ia  oertun  deatmetioii  lor  a  ahip  to  come  to  windward  of  it ;  for 
the  treraendooa  diaiioe  is  that  jhe  may  come  fonl  of  it,  a  £ue  infinitely 
wone  tbaa  were  the  veaael  to  encounter  a  rock.  Unlets  a  finvonrable 
wind,  or  the  providential  aet  of  tide,  aid  in  moving  her  from  this  foimid- 
sble  aosiociato,  the  ship  is  in  immediate  danger  of  being  buried  beneath 
the  rfuna  of.  the  icy  mountain,  which  are  constantly  tumbling  from  a 
hsigha  above  the  elevation  of  the  mast,  or  the  constant  indraught  ^(ainst 
its  shaip  odgea  dashes  her  to  pieces.  .  In  this  awful  emei^ncy,  the  men 
sre  adiTe  in  taking  to  th»r  boatfB,  without  oonsideratioii  i[  any  thing  but 
to  save  thdr  lives.  One  half  the  vessels  that  are  every  year  lost  in  the 
fisheries  are  owing  to  accidents  of  this  kind,  whence  it  is  one  of  the 
great  concerns  of  the  watch  upon  deck  to  look  out  sharply  for  fear  of 
filing  in  with  an  iceberg.  A  violent  wind  often  upsets  such  as  becomo 
top-heavy  firom  the  waves  lessening  their  bulk  below.  During  the  presence 
of  a  perpetual  sun,  the  influence  of  that  luminary  is  exercised  widi  extni« 
ordinary  force  upon  the  icy  continent,  and  causes  those  immense  masses 
to  be  rent  asunder  from  the  continent,  whence  they  are  precipitated  into 
the  sea,  and  commence  their  progress  to  the  southward.  Carried  thither 
by  the  tide-stream,  and  under  the  force  of  a  strong  wind,  they  move 
along  usually  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  sometimes  impelling 
befiNB  them  fields  of  ice  whole  leagues  in  extent.  In  their  way  to  the 
southward  these  berg*  break  with  a  similar  report,  and  finally  fall  into 
small  pieces,  and  form  streams  of  ice,  which  the  sailors  distinguish  by 
their  glassy  blue  colour  to  contain  fresh  water,  and  from  them  often 
collect  a  quantity  for  supply.*' 

Motion  of  the  SeaJ^  The  sea  is  subject  to  various  motions,  arising 
from  different  causes.  Even  when  unruffled  by  the  winds,  it  is  agitated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  tlie 
•un.  These  three  causes  produce  a  threefold  motion,  viz.  tlie  motion  of 
the  waves^  that  of  the  eurreniU^  and  that  of  the  tides.  The  motions  of 
the  waves  are  produced  by  the  winds.  When,  from  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  the  sea  loses  its  equilibrium,  an  undulating  motion  is  produced ; 
the  part  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  wind  rises  above  the  one 
succeeding  it,  which  is  then  pressed  down,  and  an  elevation  or  wave  of 
greater  or  less  height  is  pro<luced,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  own 
weight,  sinks  directly  again,  and  thus  pressing  upon  the  part  nearest  to  it, 
forces  it  to  rise.  An  alternate  rising  and  fialling  of  tlie  water  is  thus 
produced,  though  not,  as  some  might  suppose,  an  advancing  motion 
towards  any  particular  quarter.  The  agitation  of  the  ocean  during  the 
roost  violent  storm  never  reaches  a  greater  depth  than  15  fathoms. 

TidesJ^  The  most  wonderful  and  important  motion  of  the  sea  is  tliat 
of  high  and  low  tide,  or  that  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  which  occur 
every  day  at  a  certain  interval.  The  sea  rises  to  its  greatest  height  in 
about  6  hours,  and  remains  stationary  for  about  6  minutes;  after  which 
it  recedes  for  other  6  hours,  and  having  remained  stationary  at  its  lowest 
tide  for  a  few  minutes,  begins  to  rise  again.  High  and  low  tide  thus  last 
six  hours  alternately ;  and  the  total  period  of  a  flux  and  reflux  of  the  isea 
being  12  hours  and  50  minutes, — the  tides  return  50,  or,  according  to 
sailors'  calculation,  48  minutes  later  each  day.  The  earth,  by  its  rotatory 
motion,  successively  presents  to  the  moon,  in  the  space  of  2^  hours,  all 
its  meridians,  which  consequently  arc  found  by  turns,  and  at  an  interval 

•  k 
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of  6  hmin,  somelimes  under  the  mooo,  and  Mmietinieft  at  a  distance  of 
90  degreet  from  it ;  and  high  tide  always  happens  two  <yr  three  honrs 
after  the  moon  has  passed  the  meridian  of  the  giyen  place,  abore  or  below 
the  horizon.^  The  tide  is  strongest  at  new  or  foil  moon.  In  the  open 
sea,  the  water  rises  only  from  one  to  three  feet ;  but  in  the  narrower 
parts  it  rises  from  ten  to  fif^  feet.  In  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea 
there  is  no  tide ;  and  almost  none  in  the  Mediterranean.*  The  influenos 
of  the  moon  excited  upon  the  mass  of  waters  in  the  Atlantic^  causes  them 
to  flow  to  the  western  coast,  where  Ireland  presents  a  barrier,  and  divides 
the  Atlantic  tide  into  two  great  streams.  One  flows  ronnd  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  sets  in  southward  into  the  German  Ocean  with  great  rapidity, 
^here  it  encounters  the  southern  tide  along  the  English  Channel,  and 
hence  the  g^reat  swell  about  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  interruption  to 
the  southern  tide  also  occasions  its  greater  slowness,  so  that  a  second  tide 
from  the  Atlantic,  down  the  German  Ocean,  meets  it,  and  thus  we  find 
a  strong  swell  about  the  Nore  at  the  spring-tides.  The  connexion 
between  the  motion  of  the  sea  and  the  position  of  the  moon  was  early 
observed  by  philosophers.  Pythias,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Macrobius,  men- 
tion the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  tides.  Among  the 
modems,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Kepler,  Newton,  and  others,  have  offered 
hypotheses  upon  this  subject ;  and  the  succeeding  observations  of  Ber- 
noulli, Euler,  and  La  Place,  have  proved  that  these  oscillations  of  the 
sea  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  Aose  which  depend  solely  on  the  motion 
of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  respective  orbits,  and  on  the  place  of  the 
moon's  nodes ;  those  which  depend  principally  on  the  rotation  of  the 
globe ;  and  those  which  depend  on  an  angle  which  is  double  the  angular 
rotation  of  the  earth.  The  first  class  vary  periodically,  but  slowly,  so 
that  they  do  not  return  in  the  same  order  till  after  a  very  long  period  of 
time.  The  second  class  return  in  the  same  order  after  the  interval  of  a 
day  nearly.  The  third  class  return  after  the  interval  of  nearly  half  a 
day.  Each  of  these  classes  of  oscillations  proceed  just  as  if  the  other 
two  had  no  existence. 

Currents.']  Besides  these  motions  of  the  ocean,  there  is  another  not 
so  easily  accounted  for.  There  is  felt  in  the  open  sea  between  the  Tro- 
pics, and  as  far  as  the  30th  degree  of  latitude,  a  constant  motion  from 
E.  to  W.,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  quick  sailing  of  vessels  moving  in 
that  direction.  Navigators,  in  order  to  go  from  Europe  to  America,  are 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  latitude  of  the  Canary  islands,  in  order  to 
catch  the  current  which  carries  them  with  rapidity  to  the  west.  They 
observe  the  same  rule  in  going  from  America  to  Asia  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  the  hot  zones  this  phenomenon  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  the  east  wind  blowing  constantly  in  that  region. 
Winds  which  are  uniform  and  permanent  may  prodnce,  by  protrasion, 
currents  in  the  ocean  in  like  manner  permanent  and  uniform ;  but  some 
naturalists  attempt  to  explain  this  phenomenon  upon  the  principle  of 

'  The  mrth  in  rerolTing  upon  its  axis,  carries  along  with  it,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
noon,  the  promontories  or  the  most  eleTated  particles  of  water  ;  these  will  still  con- 
tinue, therefore,  to  rise  by  the  action  of  the  moon ;  and  although  that  action,  already 
less  direct,  is  diminishing  in  force  every  moment,  yet  it  subsists  and  continues  to  comliat 
with  the  inertia  and  friction  which  retard  the  eloTation.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the 
eleTation  does  not  attain  its  maximitm  at  the  very  moment  of  the  moon  pmsing  the 
mfridian.  The  greatest  tpring-tidest  also,  do  not  happen  till  the  second  or  third  day 
after  the  new  or  full  moon ;  and  a  similar  observation  is  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  necf>-iide», 

'  On  the  open  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  elevation  and  greatest  depression 
of  the  sea,  is  about  two  feet  in  calm  weather. 
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the   theory  of  the  tides.     The  most  oelehrated  of  theae  currenta  is  the 
GMyjtfiBMiw,  wfaidi  rieee  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Florida  and  the 
Bafinina  kkndBy  and  lets  in  a  bended  and  expanded  flow  north-easterl j^ 
alfM]^  the  coasts  of  North  America,  till  it  reaches  Norway,  whence  repulsed 
by  the  Srandtnanan  coasts,  it  tnnis  N.W.  towards  Greenland.     This 
CQfrent  k  known  by  the  beautifnl  bine  colour  of  its  waters.     It  is  said 
that  there  exists  a  constant  nnder^^mrrent  of  the  sea  from  the  poles  to  the 
eqvator,  which  Runford  explains  on  the  principle  that  water  deprived 
of  ite  beat  by  cold  winds,  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it 
immediately  begins  to  spread  out,  and  so  flow  towards  the  equator. 
This  motion  necessarily  prodacea  a  cunpent  at  the  surfiwe,  in  an  opposite 
directlQin ;  and  the  action  of  these  currents,  conjoined  with  that  of  the 
golf-etream,  is  a  powerfol  agent  in  clearing  the  North  Sea  of  those  accu- 
mulating ftagmenta  of  ice  which  would  otherwise  choke  it  up. 

Wkir^joobJ}  When  two  or  seveial  currents  meet  each  other,  or  cross 
at  aiiglea,  violent  circular  motions  of  the  sea  are  produced,  which  attract 
every  thing  coming  within  their  vortex,  and  whirting  it  round  in  decreas- 
ing gyrations,  finidly  ingulf  it  in  their  bosoms.  "Diese  motions  of  the 
sea  are  called  whir^MHfis.  Some  natuialists  believe  that  they  mark  tlie 
mtmtioii  of  profound  abysses  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  into  which  the  water 
precipitating  itself  produces  this  dangerous  suction.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  whirlpools  is  that  of  Chalcis  in  the  Euripus,  near  die  coast  of 
Greece,  which  alternately  absorbs  and  rejects  the  water  seven  times  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Chuybdis,  near  the  Strait  of  Sicily,  rejects  and 
ahsoriis  the  water  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  laigest  known 
whiripool  is  die  Maelstrom  in  the  Norwegian  Sea,  the  circumference  of 
which  exceeds  20  leagues. 
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The  atmosphere,  or  ^  sphere  of  vapours,'  is  that  invisiMe  elastic  fluid 
wfaidi  surrounds  the  earth  to  an  unknown  height,  turning  with  it  itfound 
its  ans,  and  moving  with  it  in  its  orbit  around  the  sua.  This  fluid  is 
enential  to  the  existence  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Without  it  no 
organized  being  could  exist,  and  there  would  be  neither  rain  nor  refresh- 
ing dewB  to  moisten  the  fttce  of  the  ground ;  it  decomposes  the  mephitic 
▼apours  which  are  perpetually  exhaling  from  the  earth ;  and  is  the  grand 
agent  which,  by  tempering  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  renders 
every  clime  habitable  to  man.  Nature,  indeed,  and  the  constitution 
and  principles  of  matter,  would  be  totally  changed  if  this  fluid  were 
wanting.  The  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere  is 
among  the  discoveries  of  the  modems.  The  opinions  of  the  earlier 
chemists  are  too  vague  to  merit  any  particular  notice.  Boyle,  however, 
and  his  contemporaries,  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains two  distinct  substances :  viz.  an  elastic  fluid,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  otr,  the  most  rarefied  and  fluid  of  all  known  bodies,  and  water 
in  the  state  of  vapour.     The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere  are, 

according  to  Dr.  Muiray : 

By  Measure.  By  Weight. 

Nitrogen  gas,  or  impure  air,          .  77^  .  75.55 

Oxygen  gas,  or  pure  air,  21.0  .  23.S2 

Aqueous  vapour,         .  1.42  •  LOS 

Carbonic  aod  gas,       ...  08  .         .  .10 
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inland  lakte,  such  ai  Loch  Lomand,  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their 
freqaent  violent  agitations  from  unknown  causes.  Some  lakes  never 
freeze ;  otheni  in  high  latitudes,  or  those  covered  with  the  shade  of  thick 
forests  or  high  mountains,  such  as  Loch  Winnoch,  remain  covered  with 
perpetual  ice.  Sausinre  estimated  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  at  42®.  Such  lakes  as  contain  a  luge  proportion  of  naphtha  and 
sulphur,  and  such  as  have  no  visible  outlet,  give  out  noxious  exhalations, 
which  are  highly  prgudidal  to  oiganic  beings>  and  the  influence  of  which 
is  felt  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  shores. 

Some  lakes  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  the  intermittent  springs, 
and  doubtless  from  the  same  causes  on  a  larger  scale.  There  can  b^ 
little  doubt  that  deq>  lakes  have  frequently  been  converted  by  the  action 
of  streams  into  extensive  valleys.  Thus  the  Spey  is  met  by  a  barrier  of 
red  sandstone  at  Fochabers,  which  must  have  converted  a  very  exteur 
sive  tract  of  country  behind  into  a  lake.  At  the  village  of  Rothes,  it  is 
met  by  a  much  higher  barrier,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  re-stagnation, 
all  the  way  to  Kennura ;  and  the  hollows  seen  on  the  rising  grounds  to 
the  west  of  this  village,  show  that  the  river  had  formerly  flowed  over  the 
top  of  this  barrier,  and  had  frequently  altered  its  course  before  settling 
in  the  present  channel. 

£arthquahe8*2  Earthquakes,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  are  unquestionably  the 
most  dreadful  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  and  are  not  coiifined  to 
tho^e  countries  which,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  their  vicinity  to 
volcanic  mountains,  .or  any  other  similar  cause,  have  been  considered  as 
more^'particularly  subject  to  them.  Their  effects  have  often  been  felt  in 
the  British  Isles,  although  not  in  so  extensive  and  calamitous  a  degree. 
The  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  ancient  times  are  described  by 
Pliny  in  his  Natural  History.  Among  the  most  extensive  and  destrucUve 
of  these,  was  one  by  which  thirteen  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  swallowed 
up  in  one  night.  Another  which  succeeded,  shook  the  greater  part  of 
Italy.     But  the  most  extraordinary  one  described  by  him,  happened 

the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in  the  regions  around  them,  has  necessarily 
been  carried  towards  them  by  their  feeding  streams,  and  there  has  remained.  The 
great  majority  of  lakes,  however,  being  bMins  constantly  running  over  at  one  part 
towards  the  sea,  although  all  originally  salt,  have  in  the  course  of  time  l>ecome  fnah, 
because  their  only  suppnr  being  directly  from  the  clouds,  or  from  rivers  and  springs 
fed  by  the  clouds,  is  fresh,  whUe  what  runs  away  from  them  must  always  be  canying 
with  it  a  proportion  of  any  substance  dissolved  in  them.  We  tiius  see  how  the  &oe  m 
the  earth  nas  been  gradually  washed  to  a  state  of  purity  and  freshness,  fitting  it  for 
the  uses  of  man  ;  and  why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in  solution  all  the 
substances  that  originally  existed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  water  oould 
dissolve,  namdy,  aU  the  saline  substances.  The  city  of  Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  plains  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  sublime  ridges  of  mountains,  manv  of  tbeu  snow« 
capped.  One  side  of  tibe  plain  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  torms  the  bed  of  a 
lake,  which  is  salt,  for  the  reasons  stated  above ;  but  the  lake  will  not  lone  be  salt, 
for  it  now  has  an  outlet.  About  150  years  ago  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  lake 
took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  the  city ;  an  artifidid  drain  was  then  cat 
from  the  plain  of  Mexico  to  the  lower  country  external  to  it,  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  city.  This  soon  freed  the  city  from  the  water ;  but,  by  becoming  every  year 
deeper,  from  the  wearing  effects  of  the  stream,  which  has  never  ceased,  it  is  still 
lowering  the  sur&oe  of  the  lake,  is  daily  rendering  the  water  leas  salt,  and  is  oon> 
verting  the  vast  salt  marshes  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city  into  fresh  and  fer> 
tile  wudM.  The  immense  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Holland,  (larger  than 
Europe.)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  at  a  different  time  from  what  la 
called  the  old  world,  so  different  and  peculiar  arc  many  of  its  animal  and  vegetahie 
productions ;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  some  countenance  from  the 
immense  tracts  of  marshjror  imperfectly  drained  land  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  interior.  Into  which  rivers  ftow,  but  seem  not  yet  to  have  worn  down  a  suAeient 
oatlet  or  discharging  cliannel  towards  the  ocean.**— ^r/uiff*«  Phyia. 
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inmg  die  ooMnkile  of  Ludoi  Matew  wmd  Seslas  Jvfioi,  m  tbe  Romtn 
prof  MO  of  MvtiRa.     He  relates,  that  two  mouitaiiis  feh  so  tvemendowi 
a  iliDck»  tbtt  ituj  seemed  to  approach  aftd  retire  with  a  most  dreaidfal 
aoisa.     Thej  at  the  same  tiaiey  and  in  the  midiHe  of  the  day,  caat  forth 
lire  aad  amoke,  te  the  disnny  of  the  aaloniahed  speetators.    By  this 
diock,  aev«i«l  towna  were  destroyed,  and  bH  the  ammab  in  their  viciaity 
kilieiL     Dnring  the  reign  of  Trayan,  the  dty  of  Antaoch  was,  together 
with  a  gnat  part  of  the  adjaoaol  coimtry,  destroyed  by  an  eaithi^iafce ; 
aid  ahottt  three  hmdnid  yean  after,  danmg  the  reign  of  Jnstinian,  it 
was  i^iaiB  destroyed*  with  die  loss  of  40,000  of  its  inhabitants.    Lasdy, 
after  ae  interval  of  sixty  years,  that  ill-flBted  city  was  a  third  time  orer- 
whelned,  with  a  loss  of  60,000  sonls.    The  eardiqnake  which  happened 
at  Hhodea,  upwards  of  800  years  before  the  Chiistiaa  era,  threw  down 
the  frmooa  Colesaas,  together  with  the  arsenal,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
walk  of  the  dty.    In  the  year  1182,  the  greater  pait  of  the  cidea  of 
Syria  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Jemaalem  were  destroyed  by  a  simibr 
catastrophe ;  and  in  1594  the  Italian  writers  describe  an  earthquake  at 
PMoi^  which  occasioned  the  sea  to  retire  200  yards  from  its  fanner 
bed.     The  great  earthqnake  of  1756  extended  over  a  tract  of  at  least 
4,000,000  oi  square  miles.    It  appeara  to  have  origfanted  beneath  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  waves  of  whidi  received  almost  as  violent  a  coacna* 
sion  as  the  land.     Its  effects  were  even  extended  to  the  waters  in  many 
places  where  the  shocks  were  not  perceptible.     It  pervaded  the  greater 
portions  of  the  continents  of  Eitfope,  Africa,  and  America ;  bat  isi 
extreme  yiolonoe  was  exerdsed  on  the  south-western  ports  of  the  fotecr. 
Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  capital,  had  ahvady  aoffered  greatly  from  an 
earthquake  in  1531 ;  and,  since  the  calamity  about  to  be  described,  has  had 
three  such  visttadona,  hi  1791, 1765,  and  1772,  which  were  not  howevnr 
attended  by  equally  disastrous  consequences.    In  the  present  instance,  it 
had  been  remuked,  that,  since  the  commencement  of  die  year  1750,  less 
rain  had  fitUen  than  had  beea  known  in  the  meuMMry  of  die  oldest  of 
their  inhabitantB,unleaB  during  the  spring  preoedmg  the  calamitous  event. 
Tlie  summer  had  been  nausimlly  cool,  and  the  weather  fine  and  clear  for 
the  ket  forty  days.     At  length,  on  the  1st  of  November,  about  forty 
minutes  pest  nine  in  the  morning,  a  most  violent  shook  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt ;  its  duradon  did  not  exceed  six  seconds ;  but  so  powerfrd  was 
the  concussion,  that  it  overthrew  every  church  and  convent  in  the  city, 
togedier  widi  the  royal  palace  and  the  magnificent  openuhouae  adjoining 
to  it ;  in  short,  not  apy  building  of  consequence  escaped.     About  one- 
fomth  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  thrown  down ;  and,  at  a  moderate 
computadon,  30,000  individuals  perished.     Between  the  Ist  and  8th 
of  November,  twenty-two  shocks  were  reckoned.     This  earthquake  was 
slso  feh  at  Oporto,  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  equidly  severe 
in  Africa.     A  great  part  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  destroyed.     In  many 
pkM»8  of  Gennany  the  effecta  of  this  eardiqaake  wdre  very  peroepdbie; 
bat  in  Holland  the  agitadons  w»re  still  more  remaricable.    The  agita- 
tion of  the  waters  was  also  perceived  ii^  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.    At  aea,  the  shocks  of  this  earthquake  were  felt  moat 
riolendy.    Among  other  cataatrophea,  the  4Bptain  of  the  Nanqf  frigate, 
off  St»  Lucar,  lelt  his  ship  so  violendy  shaken,  that  he  thoisc^t  she  bad 
•truck  the  ground,  but  on  heaving  the  lead,  fo^nd  »ke  wna  in  a  great 
depth  of  water.    The  earthquakes  ia  Sicily  an4  the  two  Calabrias  began 
on  the  5th  of  Febmary  1783,  and  condnued  undl  the  latter  end  of  the 
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inknd  lakM,  such  ai  Loch  Lomand,  ai^  remarkable  on  account  of  their 
freqnent  violent  agitations  from  unknown  canaes.  Some  lakes  never 
freeze ;  others  in  high  latitudes,  or  those  covered  with  the  shade  of  thick 
forests  or  high  mountains,  such  as  Loch  Winnoch,  remain  covered  with 
perpetual  ice*  Saiissure  estimated  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  at  42®.  Such  lakes  as  contain  a  hurge  proportion  of  naphtha  and 
sulphur,  and  such  as  have  no  visible  outlet,  give  out  noxious  exhalationsy 
which  are  highly  prgudicial  to  organic  beings,  and  the  influence  of  which 
is  felt  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  shores. 

Some  lakes  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  the  intermittent  springs^ 
and  doubtless  from  the  same  causes  on  a  laiger  scale.  There  can  b^ 
Ihtle  doubt  that  deq>  lakes  have  frequently  been  converted  by  the  action 
of  8ti«ams  into  extensive  valleys.  Thus  the  Spey  is  met  by  a  barrier  of 
red  sandstone  at  Fochabers,  which  must  have  converted  a  very  exteur 
sive  tract  of  country  behind  into  a  lake.  At  the  village  of  Rothes,  it  i^ 
met  by  a  much  higher  harrier,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  re-stagnation, 
all  the  way  to  Keniara ;  and  the  hollows  seen  on  the  rising  grounds  to 
the  west  of  this  village,  show  that  the  river  had  formerly  flowed  over  the 
top  of  this  barrier,  and  had  frequently  altered  its  course  before  settling 
in  the  present  channel. 

Barthquakes*']  Earthquakes,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  are  unquestionably  the 
most  dreadful  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  and  are  not  coiifined  to 
tho^e  countries  which,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  theur  vicinity  to 
volcanic  mountains,  or  any  other  similar  cause,  have  been  considered  as 
more^particularly  subject  to  them.  Their  effects  have  often  been  felt  in 
the  British  Isles,  ald^ough  not  in  so  extensive  and  calamitous  a  degree. 
The  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  ancient  times  are  described  by 
Pliny  in  his  Natural  History.  Among  the  most  extensive  and  destrucdve 
of  these,  was  one  by  which  thirteen  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  swallowed 
up  in  one  night.  Another  which  succeeded,  shook  the  greater  part  of 
Italy.     But  the  most  extraordinary  one  described  by  him,  happoiied 

the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in  the  regions  around  them,  has  necetsarily 
been  carried  Cowards  them  by  their  feeding  streams,  and  there  has  remained.  The 
great  minority  of  liUus,  howeyer,  being  bMlns  oonatantly  moning  over  at  one  pmrt 
towards  ue  sea,  although  all  oriffinally  salt,  have  in  the  course  of  time  become  frah, 
because  their  only  suppnr  being  directly  from  the  clouds,  or  from  rivers  and  springs 
fed  by  the  clouds,  is  nresh,  whOe  what  runs  away  from  them  must  always  be  carrying 
with  it  a  proportion  of  any  substance  dissolved  in  them.  We  thus  see  how  the  face  m 
the  earth  nas  been  gradually  washed  to  a  state  of  purity  and  freshness,  fitting  it  for 
the  uses  of  man ;  and  why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in  solution  all  the 
substances  that  originaUy  existed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whieh  water  oould 
dissolve,  namely,  afi  the  saline  substances.  The  city  of  Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  plains  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  sublime  ridges  of  mountains,  onany  of  them  snow- 
capped. One  side  of  the  plain  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  forms  the  bed  of  a 
lid(e,  which  is  salt,  for  the  reasons  stated  above ;  but  the  lake  will  not  lone  be  salt, 
for  it  now  has  an  outlet.  About  150  years  ago  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  lake 
took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  the  city ;  an  artificial  drain  was  then  cat 
from  the  plain  of  Mexico  to  the  lower  country  external  to  it,  about  sixty  miles  ftrom 
the  city.  This  soon  freed  the  city  from  the  water;  but,  by  becoming  every  year 
deeper,  from  the  wearing  effects  of  the  stream,  whidi  has  never  ceased,  It  is  still 
lowering  the  surface  of  the  lake,  is  daily  rendering  the  water  leas  salt,  and  is  eon> 
▼erting  the  vast  salt  marshes  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city  into  fresh  and  fer- 
tile fields.  The  immense  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Holland,  (larger  than 
Eunme.)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  at  a  diflfierent  time  from  what  Is 
callea  the  old  world,  so  different  and  peculiar  arc  many  of  its  animal  and  vegeUble 
productions ;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  some  countenance  fr<mi  the 
immense  tracts  of  marshy  or  imperfectly  drained  land  which  have  been  discovered  in 
ilM  interior,  into  whieh  rivers  flow,  but  seem  not  yet  to  have  worn  down  a  suAelent 
ootlet  or  discharging  channel  towards  the  ocean.**— ^rno<<*«  Phyia, 
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daring  the  canBidate  of  Lndoi  Maivw  nd  Seslas  Jiiilat,  m  the  Ronmn 
protima  «f  MRtiRa.     He  relates,  thai  two  mouitaiiis  Mi  so  tvemeDdowi 
a  diode,  tfiat  they  seemed  to  spproech  nd  retire  with  a  most  dreedfU 
lUNse.     Tbey  at  the  same  tiaiey  and  in  the  midiHe  of  the  day,  esst  forth 
fire  aad  smioke,  te  the  dismay  of  the  astonished  speetaters.    By  this 
riiocky  several  towna  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  ammals  in  their  Ticiaity 
Idlled*     Dnring  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  city  of  Antioch  was,  togetiier 
with  a  great  part  of  the  adjaoenS  country,  destroyed  by  an  eaithi^iBfce ; 
sad  ahout  throe  hmdnid  yean  after,  datiag  the  reign  of  Jnstinian,  it 
was  agaia  destroyed,  with  die  loss  of  40,000  of  its  inhabitants.    Lastly, 
after  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  that  ill-fisted  city  was  a  third  time  over- 
whdned,  with  a  loss  of  60,000  sonls.    The  eardiqnake  which  happened 
St  RJhndas,  upwards  of  800  years  before  the  Christiaa  era,  threw  dowa 
the  fiuDooB  Colessos,  together  with  the  avMnal,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
walk  of  the  city*    la  the  year  1182,  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  of 
Syrin  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Jemsalem  were  destroyed  by  a  simibr 
catastrophe ;  and  in  1594  the  Italian  writers  describe  an  earthquake  at 
PMwdi,  iHiich  occasioned  the  sea  to  retire  200  yards  from  its  fanner 
bed.     The  great  earthqnake  of  1755  extended  over  a  tract  of  at  least 
4,000,000  c^  square  miles.    It  appears  te  have  originated  beneath  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  waves  of  whidi  received  almost  as  violent  a  coacao* 
sion  as  the  land.    Its  effecto  were  even  extended  te  the  waters  in  many 
places  where  the  shocks  were  not  perceptible.    It  pervaded  the  greater 
portions  of  the  continents  of  Eitfope,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  isi 
eztrame  violence  was  exercised  on  the  sonth-westem  parts  of  the  fo Jlncr. 
Lisbon,  the  Partngnese  capital,  had  alrsady  suffered  greatly  from  an 
earthqnake  in  1531 ;  and,  since  the  calamity  about  te  be  described,  has  had 
three  soch  visitations,  hi  1791, 1765,  and  1772,  which  were  not  however 
attended  by  equally  disastrous  consequences.    In  the  present  instance,  it 
had  been  remttked,  that,  since  the  commenoemoit  of  die  year  1750,  less 
rsin  had  fidlen  than  had  beea  known  in  the  memory  of  t}ie  oldest  of 
their  inhabitants,  unless  during  the  spring  preceding  the  calamitena  event* 
Tlie  summer  had  been  nnnsimlly  cool,  and  the  weather  fine  end  clear  for 
the  last  forty  days.     At  length,  on  the  let  of  November,  about  forty 
nmrates  post  nine  in  the  morning,  a  most  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt ;  its  dmntion  did  not  exceed  six  seconds ;  bnt  so  powerfol  was 
the  concussion,  that  it  overthrew  every  church  and  convent  in  the  city, 
tc^ether  mth  the  royal  palace  and  the  magnificent  openuhouse  adjoining 
te  it ;  in  short,  not  sny  building  of  consequence  escaped.    Ahont  one- 
fourth  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  thrown  down ;  and,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  30,000  individuals  perished.     Between  the  1st  and  8th 
of  November,  twenty-two  shocks  were  reckoned.    This  earthquake  was 
slso  felt  at  Oporto,  Cadiz,  and  other  parte  of  Europe,  and  eqnidly  severe 
m  Africa.     A  great  part  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  destroyed.     In  many 
phoes  of  Germany  ^e  eSects  of  this  earthqnake  w^re  very  perceptible; 
bat  in  Holland  tbe  agitetions  were  still  more  remarkable.    The  agita- 
tion of  the  waters  was  slso  perceived  'm  various  parts  of  Great  Bdtam 
and  Ireland.    At  sea,  the  shocks  of  this  earthquake  were  felt  moat 
riolently.     Among  other  catastn^»hes,  the  captain  of  the  Nanqf  frigate, 
off  St»  Lncar,  folt  his  ship  so  violently  shak^,  that  he  thoisc^t  she  had 
struck  the  ground,  but  on  heaving  the  le9d,  foMfld  a)M  msm  in  a  great 
depth  of  water.    The  earthquakes  in  Sicily  and  the  two  Calabriae  began 
on  the  5th  of  February  1783,  and  continued  until  the  latter  end  of  tlie 
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iDkiid  lakdB,  saefa  ai  Loch  Lomond^  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their 
frequent  violent  agitations  from  unknown  causes.  Some  lakes  never 
freeze ;  othcm  in  high  latitudes,  or  those  covered  with  the  shade  of  thick 
forests  or  high  mountains,  such  as  Loch  Winnoch,  remain  covered  with 
perpetual  ice.  Sausaure  estimated  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  at  42^.  Such  lakes  as  contain  a  large  proportion  of  naphtha  and 
sulphur,  and  such  as  have  no  visible  outlet,  give  out  noxious  exhalations, 
which  are  highly  prejudicial  to  oigaoic  beings,  and  the  influence  of  which 
is  feh  at  a  considoalile  distance  from  iheir  shores. 

Some  lakes  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  the  intermittent  springs, 
and  doubtless  from  the  same  causes  on  a  larger  scale.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  deep  lakes  have  frequently  been  converted  by  the  action. 
of  streams  into  extensive  valleys.  Thus  the  Spey  is  met  by  a  barrier  of 
red  sandstone  at  Fochabers,  which  must  have  converted  a  very  exten- 
sive trad  of  country  behind  into  a  lake.  At  the  village  of  Rothes,  it  is 
met  by  a  much  higher  barrier,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  re-stsgnation 
all  the  way  to  Kenrara ;  and  the  hollows  seen  on  the  rising  grounds  to 
the  west  of  this  village,  show  that  the  river  had  formerly  flowed  over  the 
top  of  this  barrier,  and  had  frequently  altered  its  course  before  settling^ 
in  the  present  channel. 

Earthquakes.']  Earthquakes,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  are  unquestionably  the 
most  dr^idful  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  and  are  not  confined  to 
those  countries  which,  irom  the  influence  of  climate^  their  vicinity  to 
volcanic  mountains,  .or  any  other  similar  cause,  have  been  considered  as 
more^'particularly  subject  to  them.  Their  effects  have  often  been  felt  in 
the  British  Isles,  although  not  in  so  extensive  and  calamitous  a  degree. 
The  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  ancient  times  are  described  by 
Pliny  in  his  Natural  History.  Among  the  most  extensive  and  destructive 
of  these,  was  one  by  which  thirteen  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  swallpwed 
up  in  one  night.  Another  which  succeeded,  shook  the  greater  part  of 
Italy.     But  the  most  extraordinary  one  described  by  him,  happened 

the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in  the  regions  around  them,  has  necessarily 
been  carried  towards  them  by  their  feeding  streams,  and  there  has  remained.  The 
great  majority  of  lakes,  however,  being  bMins  constantly  mnning  over  at  one  part 
towards  the  sea,  although  all  originally  salt,  have  in  the  course  of  time  l)ecome  fiwsh, 
because  their  on^y  supptV  beine  directly  from  the  clouds,  or  from  rivers  and  springs 
fed  by  the  clouds,  is  nresh,  while  what  runs  away  from  them  must  always  be  carrying 
with  it  a  proportion  of  any  substance  dissolved  in  them.  We  thus  see  how  the  faoe  m 
the  earth  nas  been  gradually  washed  to  a  state  of  purity  and  freshness,  fitting  it  for 
the  uses  of  man  ;  and  why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in  solution  all  the 
■nbstanoes  that  originally  existed  near  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth,  which  water  ooold 
dissolve,  namely,  afi  the  saline  substances.  The  city  of  Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  moat  magnificent  plains  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  sublime  ridges  of  mountains,  many  of  them  snow- 
capped. One  side  of  the  plain  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  forms  the  bed  of  a 
lake,  which  is  salt,  for  the  reasons  stated  above ;  but  the  lake  will  not  lone  be  salt, 
for  it  now  has  an  outlet.  About  150  years  ago  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  lake 
took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  the  city ;  an  artifteiid  dimin  was  then  cat 
from  the  plain  of  Mexico  to  the  lower  country  external  to  it,  about  sixty  miles  ftrom 
the  city.  This  soon  freed  the  city  from  the  water;  but,  by  becoming  every  year 
deeper,  from  the  wearing  effects  of  the  stream,  which  has  never  ceased,  it  is  still 
lowering  the  surface  of  the  lake»  is  daily  rendering  the  water  leas  salt,  and  is  ooik 
verting  ttie  vast  salt  marshes  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city  into  fresh  and  fer- 
tile  fidds.  The  Immense  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Holland,  (larger  than 
Europe.)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  at  a  different  time  from  what  Is 
called  the  old  world,  so  different  and  peculiar  arc  many  of  its  animal  and  vegetable 
productions;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  some  countenance  from  the 
immenae  tracts  of  aaarahy  or  imperfectly  drained  land  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  interior,  Into  which  rivers  ftow,  but  seem  not  yet  to  have  worn  down  a  sufficient 
outlet  or  discharging  channel  towards  the  ocean.**— ^rnoM*«  Phytict, 
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dnriag^  die  minihlp  of  Lndoi  Maivw  wmd  Seslas  Jiiilat,  in  tbe  Roimn 
fMnifhw  of  MvtiRa.  He  relates,  that  two  mouitaiiis  Mt  so  tMoiendowi 
a  dbock,  tbtt  they  seomsd  to  spprooch  nd  retire  with  s  most  draadM 
ooiso.  Tliey  at  the  same  time,  snd  in  the  midiHe  of  the  day,  esst  forth 
fire  aad  snoNike,  te  the  dismay  of  the  astonished  spectators.  By  this 
shock,  several  towns  were  destroyed,  and  bH  the  ammab  in  thm  vicinity 
idlled.  During  the  reign  of  Traysn,  the  city  of  Antioch  was,  together 
with  a  graa;t  part  of  the  adjnoeni  country,  destroyed  by  an  eaith^^mfce ; 
sad  nhonat  three  himdrad  yean  after,  daring  the  reign  of  Jastinian,  it 
was  again  destroyed^  with  die  loss  of  40,000  of  its  inhabitaats.  Lasdy, 
after  ae  interval  of  sixty  years,  that  iU-fisted  city  was  a  third  time  over- 
whdaaed,  with  a  loss  of  60,000  soals.  The  earthqvake  which  happeaed 
at  Hhodes,  upwards  of  200  yesrs  before  the  Christiaa  era,  threw  dowa 
the  frmoos  Colessas,  together  with  the  arMoal,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
walk  of  the  city*  la  the  year  1182,  the  greater  pait  of  the  cities  of 
Syria  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Jernsalem  were  destroyed  by  a  similar 
catastrophe ;  and  in  1594  the  Italian  writen  describe  an  earthquake  at 
Pateoli,  which  occasioned  the  sea  to  retire  200  yards  from  its  former 
bed.  The  great  earthqnake  of  1756  extended  over  a  tract  of  at  least 
4,000,000  c^  square  miles.  Jt  appears  to  have  originated  beneath  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  waves  of  whidi  received  almost  as  violent  a  coacas* 
sion  ae  the  land.  Its  effects  w«e  even  extended  to  the  waters  in  many 
places  where  the  shocks  were  not  perceptible.  It  pervaded  the  greater 
portions  of  the  continents  of  Eitfope,  Africa,  and  America ;  bat  isi 
eztrsme  violence  was  exercised  on  the  sonth-westeni  parts  of  the  fotecr. 
Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  capital,  had  already  suffered  greatly  from  an 
earthqoake  in  I53I ;  and,  since  the  calamity  about  to  be  described,  has  had 
three  such  visitations,  in  1791, 1705,  and  1772,  which  were  not  howevar 
attended  by  equally  disastrous  cooseqaences.  In  the  present  instance,  it 
had  been  remvked,  that,  since  tbe  commencement  of  the  year  1750,  less 
rain  had  fidlen  than  had  been  known  in  tbe  meuMMry  of  die  oldest  of 
^eir  inhabitants,  unless  during  the  spring  preceding  the  calamitous  event* 
Tlie  sammer  had  been  nnnsimlly  cool,  and  the  weather  fine  and  clear  for 
the  last  forty  days.  At  length,  on  the  1st  of  November,  about  forty 
minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning,  a  most  violent  shook  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt ;  its  duration  did  not  exceed  six  seconds ;  but  so  powerfol  was 
the  concussion,  that  it  overthrew  every  church  and  convent  in  the  city, 
togedier  widi  die  royal  palace  and  the  magnificent  openuhouae  adjoining 
to  it ;  in  short,  not  any  building  of  consequence  escaped.  Aheat  one- 
fourdi  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  thrown  down ;  and,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  30,000  individuals  perished.  Between  tbe  Ist  and  8th 
of  November,  twenty-two  shodcs  were  reckoned.  This  earthquake  was 
alao  felt  at  Oporto,  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  equidly  severe 
in  Africa.  A  great  part  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  destroyed.  In  many 
places  of  Germany  -tiie  eSects  of  this  earthquake  wdre  very  perceptibie ; 
bat  in  Hollaad  tbe  agitations  wnre  still  more  remariuble.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  waters  was  also  perceived  ii^  various  parts  of  Great  Bdtam 
and  Irdand.  At  sea,  the  shocks  of  this  earthquake  were  felt  most 
riolently.  Among  other  catastrophes,  the  «i4itaia  of  the  Naneff  frigate, 
off  Su  Lacar,  lelt  his  ship  so  violentiy  shaken,  that  he  thoaf^t  she  bad 
•track  the  ground,  but  on  heaving  the  lead,  fo^ad  she  ana  in  a  great 
depth  of  water.    The  earthquakes  in  Sicily  and  the  two  Calabrias  began 

on  the  5th  of  February  178S,  and  continued  until  the  latter  end  of  tlie 
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May  following ;  d<Miig  infinite  damage,  and  exhibiting  at  Messina,  in  the 
parts  of  Sicily  nearest  to  the  continent,  and  in  the  two  Calabrias,  a  ▼siiety 
of  phenomena.    The  earth  was  in  a  constant  tremor,  and  its  modons 
were  varions,  being  either  vertical  or  whirling  round,— horizontal  or  oscil- 
latory, that  is,  by  pulsations  or  beatings  from  the  bottom  upwards. 
There  were  many  openings,  or  cracks  in  the  earth ;  and  sereral  hills  had 
been  lowered,  while  others  were  quite  level.     In  the  plains,  the  chasms 
were  so  deep  that  many  roads  were  rendered  impassable.     Huge  moun- 
tains were  severed,  and  portions  of  them  driven  into  the  valleys,  wbicii 
were  thus  filled  up.    The  total  amount  of  the  mortality  occsnoned  by 
these  earthquakes  in  Sicily  and  the  two  Calabrias,  was,  agreeably  to  the 
official  returns,  32,367 ;  but  Sir  William  Hamilton  thought  it  still  greater, 
and  carries  his  estimation  to  4fO,000,  including  foreigners.     The  shocks 
felt  since  the  commencement  of  these  formidable  earthquakes  amounted 
to  several  hundreds ;  and  among  the  most  violent  may  be  reckoned  the 
one  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  March.     It  affected  most  of  the 
higher  parts  of  Upper  Calabria,  and  the  inferior  part  of  Lower  Calabria, 
being  equally  tremendous  with  the  first.     Indeed  these  shocks  were  the 
only  ones  sensibly  felt  in  the  capital,  Naples.     With  relation  to  the 
former,  two  singular  phenomena  are  recorded.     At  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  ruined  city  of  Oppido,  in  Upper  Calabria,  was  a 
hill,  baring  a  sandy  and  clayey  soil,  nearly  400  feet  in  height,  and  nearly 
900  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base.    This  hill  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
to  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  stood,  into  a 
plain  called  Campo  de  Bassano.     At  the  same  time,  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  of  Oppido  stood,  and  which  extended  about  three  miles,  divided 
into  two  parts,  being  situated  between  two  rivers,  its  ruins  filled  up  the 
valley,  and  stopped  their  course,  forming  two  large  lakes,  which  augmented 
daily.     By  the  earthquake  experienced  in  Chili  in  1822,  a  great  line  of 
coast  is  stated  to  have  been  lifted  permanently  up  to  the  height  of  several 
feet  above  its  former  level ;  and  it  deserves  remark,  that  though  earth- 
quakes are  sometimes  felt  in  the  interior  of  countries,  their  most  terrible 
effects  occur   chiefly  along  the  coast.      On  the  2d   March,  1825,  the 
city   of    Algiers  was   visited   with  a  tremendous   earthquake,  whicli 
destroyed  at  least  10,000  human  beings.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  same  phenomena  which  generally  precedes  the  eruption  of  Etna  and 
Vesurius,  occurred  at  Bluda,  on  this  occasion ;  namely,  all  the  wells  and 
fountains  in  the  neighbourhood  became  perfectly  dry.     The  barometer 
had  fedleh  gradually  for  some  days  before  the  earthquake ;    and  the 
tliermometer  rose  suddenly  from  58  to  62^  degrees  on  the  day  it  happened. 


CHAP.  II ^OF  THE  SEA. 

The  sea  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  Physical  Geography ; 
and  seems  not  less  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man  himself,  than  the 
solid  earth  upon  which  he  treads.  It  absorbs  tod  decomposes  the  noxious 
particles  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  it  were  dried  up,  the  earth  would 
become  as  arid  and  unfirnitfnl  as  a  desert.  Its  various  basins — whicli,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Caspian,  all  stand  in  connexion  with  each  other— 
facilitate  the  transactions  of  commerce,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations ; 
and  its  productions  form  a  valuable  branch  of  industry  in  every  maritime 
country. 
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Btdf  Dqtlk^  amd  LeveL']  The  bed  or  buin  of  the  ocean,  being  only  a 
cottliBBrtian  of  the  land,  exhibits  the  same  ineqnaKtiee  •  of  nnrhce  which 
ooBtiiieiite  picecnt.*     Were  the  sea  dried  up,  it  would  present  a  scene  of 
m— taina,  YaUeya,  rocks,  and  plains,  corered  in  some  instances  with  their 
ova  pecnliar  ^fie^etation,  and  the  abode  of  yarious  species  of  animals. 
The  depth  of  ^  sea  Taries  greatly  in  difierent  places.     The  greatest 
depth  ever  nieaanred  was  that  ascertained  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  the  captain 
sf  a  Greenkad  whaler,  who  sunk  a  very  heavy  lead  in  the  Greenland  Sea, 
to  the  depth  of  neaily  4,700  feet,  witliont  finding  ground.     Our  instru- 
neats  are  too  wedL  or  imperfect  to  ascertain  greater  depths ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  in  no  place  does  the  sea  exceed  30,000  feet  in  depth.     La 
Plaoe^  in  his  Mechtmique  Cdute,  baa  calculated  the  mean  depth  of  the 
sea  to  be  4  leagues  from  those  oscillations  of  the  ocean  which  involve  in 
tb^  ezprenion  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  which  are  affected  by  the 
depth  of  the  aaline  fluid.     Where  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  we  some- 
timea  find  an  unfethomable  sea  close  to  the  steepest  rocks;  but  where  the 
ilioras  decline  gradually  towards  the  sea,  the  depth  of  the  sea  usually 
decreases  as  we  approach  them.     According  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tkm,  by  which  in  all  connected  bodies  of  water,   the  higher  parts 
nniflit  flow  towards  the  lower,  till   they  attain  the  same  level,   the 
level   of  the  ocean    is,    generally    speaking,   the    same    everywhere. 
The  only  exception  to  this  position  may  perhaps  be  found  in  gulfs 
and  inland  seas,  which  have  only  a  slight  communication  with  the 
ocean.    In  general,  small  portions  of  sea,  open  only  to  the  east,  have  a 
higher  level  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  being  driven 
into  these  golfs,  as  into  an  alley  without  an  outlet,  by  that   general 
movement  of  the  sea  from  £•  to  W.,  of  whi(^  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 
"^  There  is,  peiiiaps,"  says  Amot,  in  his  valuable  Elements  of  Phyrics^ 
^  nothing  wluch  illustrates  in  a  m<»e  striking  manner  the  exact  accordance 
of  nature  a  phenomena  with  the  few  general  expressions  or  laws  which 
describe  than  all,  than  the  perfect  level  of  the  ocean  as  a  liquid  surface. 
The  aea  never  riaes  or  fells  in  any  place,  even  one  inch,  but  in  obedience 
to  fixed  laws,  and  therefore  changes  may  generally  be  foreseen  and  allowed 
for.     For  instance,  the  eastern  trade-winds  and  other  causes  force  the 
water  of  the  ocean  towards  the  African  coast,  so  as  to  keep  the  Red  Sea 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  general  ocean-level ;  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  la  a  little  below  that  level,  because  the  evaporation  from  it  is  greater 
than  the  supply  of  its  rivers,  causing  it  to  receive  an  additional  supply 
from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  effect  is  as  constant 
as  the  disturbing  cause,  and  therefore  can  be  calculated  upon  with  confi- 
dence.    Were  it  not  for  this  perfect  exactness,  in  what  a  precarious  state 
would  the  inhabitants  exist  on  the  sea-shores,  and  the  banks  of  low  rivers. 
Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  perhaps,  reflect,  when  standing  close 
by  ^   side  of  their  noble  river,  and  gazing  on  the  rapid  flood-tide 
pouring  inland  through  the  bridges,  that  although  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea,  they  are  placed  as  low  as  persons  sailing  upon  its  face,  where 
pcdhaps  at  the  time  there  may  be  tossing  waves,  covered  with  wrecks  and 
the  drowning.     The  horrible  destruction  that  would  follow  any  altera- 
tion in  the  level  of  the  ocean  may  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  of  occa- 
sional floods,  produced  by  rains  and  melting  snow  in   the   interior  of 

*  lo  tbe  aeeond  Tolame  of  the  Tranaaetiama  of  the  Wemerian  Nahtral  History  Society^ 
^t  uhwMii  a  Tcry  interesting  map  of  the  bed  of  the  German  Ocean  by  Mr.  Stevenaon, 
This  is  the  only  nu^  of  the  Idnd  ire  have  yet  seen. 
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vertical  in  any  one  place  so  frequently  in  any  year,  bat  in  maay 
it  will  be  perceptible  that  thnnder-clonds  are  formed  in  the  neighbour- 
bood,  even  at  these  short  intervals.    When  lightning  acts  with  extraordi- 
nary violence,  and  breaks  or  shatters  any  thing,  it  iif  called  a  ^umdedtoii, 
which  the  valgar  suppose  to  be  a  hard  body,  and  even  a  stone.  Bat  when 
we  coDsfder  the  known  effects  of  electrical  explosions,  and  those  produced 
by  lightning,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  ope- 
rations vulgarly  ascribed  to  thunderbolts.     As  stones  and  Inicks  strack 
by  lightning  are  often  found  in  a  vitrified  state,  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, with  Beccaria,  that  some  stones  in  the  earth,  having  been  strack  in 
this  manner,  gave  occasion  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  thunderbolts.    FW»n 
Beccaria's  exact  and  drcnmstantial  account  of  the  external  appeaianoea  of 
thunder-clouds,  the  following  particulars  are  extracted.  The  fint  appear- 
ance of  a  thunder-storm,  which  usually  happens  when  there  is  little  or  no 
wind,  is  one  dense  cloud,  or  more,  increasing  very  fast  in  size,  and  rising 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.     The  lower  surfiice  is  black  and  nearly 
level ;  but  the  upper  finely  arched,  and  well-defined.     Many  of  theae 
clouds  often  seem  piled  upon  one  another,  and  all  arched  in  the  same  man- 
ner; but  they  are   continually  uniting,  swelling,  and  extending  diekr 
arches.     At  die  time  of  the  rising  of  this  doud,  the  atmosphere  is  com- 
monly full  of  a  great  many  separate  clouds,  that  are  motionless,  and  of 
odd  whimsical  shapes.     All  these,  upon  the  i^pearance  of  the  thundo' 
doud,  draw  towards  it,  and  become  more  uniform  in  their  shapes  as  they 
approach ;  till,  coming  very  near  the  thunder-doud,  their  limbs  mutually 
stretch  towards  one  another,  and  they  immediately  coalesce  into  one  oni- 
form  mass.      These  he  calls  adscitiiious  chuds^  from  their  coming  in  to 
enlaige  the  size  of  the  thunder-doud.     But  sometimes  the  thunder-doad 
will  swell,  and  increase  very  fest,  without  the  conjunction  of  any  adsctti- 
tious  clouds';  the  vapours  in  the  atmosphere  forming  themsdves  into 
clouds,  wherever  it  passes.     Some  of  the  adscititious  clouds  appear  like 
white  fringes  at  the  skirts  of  the  thunder-cloud,  or  under  the  body  of  it, 
but  they  keep  continually  growing  darker  and  darker  as  they  approach 
to  unite  with  it.     When  the  thunder-cloud  is  grown  to  a  great  size,  its 
lower  surface  is  often  ragged,  particular  parts  being  detached  towards  the 
earth,  but  still  connected  with  the  rest.     Sometimes  the  lower  surftce 
swells  into  various  large  protuberances,  bending  uniformly  downward  ; 
and  sometimes  one  whole  side  of  die  cloud  will  have  an  inclination  to  the 
earth,  and  the  extremity  of  it  nearly  touch  the  ground.     When  the  eye 
is  under  die  thunder-cloud,  after  it  has  grown  large  and  well-formed,  it 
is  seen  to  sink  lower,  and  to  darken  prodigiously :  at  the  same  time  that 
a  number  of  small  adsdtitious  clouds,  (the  origin  of  which  can  never  be 
perceived,)  are  seen  in  a  rapid  motion,  driving  about  in  very  uncertain 
directions  under  it.    While  these  clouds  are  agitated  with  the  most  rapid 
motions,  the  run  commonly  frJls  in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  if  the  agita- 
tion be  exceedingly  great,  it  commonly  hails.    While  the  thunder-doud 
is  swelling,  and  extending  its  branches  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  the 
lightning  is  seen  to  dart  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  often  to  illu- 
minate its  whole  mass.   When  the  cloud  has  acquired  a  sufficient  extent, 
the  lightning  strikes  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth  in  two  opposite 
places,  the  path  of  the  lightning  lying  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
cloud  and  its  branches.     The  longer  this  lightning  continues,  tiie  less 
dense  does  the  cloud  become,  and  the  less  dark  its  appearance,  till  at 
length  it  breaks  in  different  places,  and  shows  a  clear  sky.  .    These 
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tkader-doodB  axe  sometimeB  in  a  posittrey  as  well  as  a  negatiTe  state  of 
efectndtjr.  Tlie  most  extiaordiiiary  instaaoe,  perlu^Sy  on  record,  of  tbe 
desmctite  effects  oecasioned  by  donds  rery  highly  electrified,  and  of  the 
ptsdigiosMi  aoeamalation  of  the  electric  fluid  which  sometinies  takes  place 
n  the  atmosphere,  happoied  in  the  islsnd  of  Java,  in  Angost  1772.  On 
tl»  Uth  of  that  month,  at  midnight,  a  nightH^oad  was  obseryed  eover- 
iag  a  nunmtain  in  the  district  called  Cheribon,  and  sereral  reports  like 
tbne  of  a  g;iiii9  were  heard  at  the  same  time.  The  people  who  dwelt 
spon  tha  luf^ier  parts  of  the  monntain  not  being  able  to  fly  fast  enough, 
were  overtaken  by  the  dond,  a  part  of  which,  eight  or  nine  miles  in  dr- 
csBifiBrenoe,  detached  itoelf  mider  them,  and  was  seen  tossing  and  bear- 
iag  lower  down  the  monntain,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  emitting 
gfebes  of  fire,  ao  Inminoas  that  the  night  became  as  dear  as  day.  Tbe 
dfects  of  this  phenMnenon  were  terrific  Every  thing  was  destroyed 
for  20  miles  roimd ;  the  houses  were  demolished — the  plantations  torn 
vp  by  the  roots,  or  buried  in  the  earth, — tlfts  whole  stock  of  cattle  and 
hofsss  perished,— and  2,140  human  beings  lost  their  lives.  **  Experience 
tesdies  us,**  says  Sturm,  <<  that  the  rain  which  fells  when  it  thunders,  is 
the  most  fruitful  to  the  earth.  The  saline  and  sulphurous  partides,  which 
fi]  the  atmosphere  during  a  storm,  are  drawn  down  by  the  rsin,  and 
become  exeeQcst  nourishment  for  the  plants;  without  mentioning  the  num- 
bers of  small  worms,  seeds,  and  little  insects  which  are  also  drawn  down 
ia  thunder-siiowerB,  and  are,  with  the  help  of  a  microscope,  visible  in  the 
drops  of  water." 

Amnfm  SonaHs.']  The  northern  lights,  sometimes  called  streamers^ 
or  Merry  dbnoerr,  is  an  extraordinary  meteor,  or  luminous  appearance, 
ifaowing  itsdf  in  the  night  time,  usually  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  hea- 
▼eas,  bat  sometimes  in  southern  climates  also,  and  most  commonly  in 
frosty  westher.     The  periods  of  the  n^pearance  of  these  northern  lights 
SIS  very  inconstant.     In  some  years  they  occur  very  frequently,  and  in 
ocheis  they  ore  rare ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  they  are  more  com- 
mon about  the  time  of  the  eqmnoxes,  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Tbe  following  account  of  the  aurora  borealis,  as  it  appears  in  Russia,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Granville  i~^"  This  phenomenon  is  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
Sl  Fsleisbarg.     According  to  the  meteorological  tables  of  20  years, 
BOfthem  lights  appeared  on  an  average  21  times  in  each  year.    In  the 
jeu  1774,  they  appeared  48  times.  From  1782  to  1786  they  decreased, 
kaving  been  seen  only  110  times  during  that  period,  and  only  39  times 
from  1787  to  1791.     This  diminution  in  the  yearly  number  of  northern 
fights  has  continued  more  or  less  ever  since;  and  looking  for  Ulustration 
St  the  tables  of  the  same  two  years  nearer  us,  which  have  supplied  us 
vitfa  other  data,  namely,  1818  and  1819,  I  find  that  in  the  former  year 
iiordiem  lights  occurred  only  six,  and  in  the  latter  twelve  times.    At  the 
dose  ci  last  autumn,  this  curious  phenomenon  appeared  on  one  occasion, 
losgnificently  bright.     The  sky  was  illuminated  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith,  extending  east  and  west  to  a  considemble  distance.    Masses  of 
fire  in  the  form  of  columns,  and  as  brilliant  as  the  brightest  phosphorus, 
danced  in  the  air,  and  streaks  of  a  deeper  light,  of  various  sizes,  rose  from 
the  honzan  and  flashed  between  them.     The  brightness  of  the  former 
wtaaaedf  at  times,  to  grow  faint  and  dim.     At  this  conjuncture  the  broad 
itreaks  would  suddenly  shoot  with  great  velocity  up  to  the  zenith  with 
as  nndulsdng  motion  and  a  pyramid^  form.     From  the  columns,  flashes 
of  lighty  like  a  succession  of  sparks  from  an  electric  jar,  flew  off  and  dis- 
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appeared;  while  tbe  straiki  efatnged  (heir  foriii  (n^vmAf  vbA  fupkily)  , 
and  brake  out  ia  places  where  nwie  were  seen  befoie,  slMotijig  aku^  the  i 
heaYensy  and  then  dUappearing  in  an  instant.    The  sky  in  Tartowa  plaeea  ^ 
became  tinged  with  a  deep  pnrple»  the  stars  ahone  Tery  brilliandj,  di«  . 
separate  lights  g^wdly  merged  into  one  another^  when  the  avsoal   : 
resplendence  of  the  horison  increased  and  became  magaificenk     This   , 
phenomenon  lasted  nearly  four  boon;  and  bX  one  time  a  large  triasg^  of  ^ 
the  strongest  light  oecnpied  the  horizeAi  iUuminrtting  in  the  most  nvigm-   , 
ficent  manner  nearly  the  entire  ysQlt  of.  heaven.     From  six  to  serea  fidl*    , 
ing  stars  were  observed  at  the  time^  leaving  in  th»r  train*  very  brilliaat   , 
light."    This  phenomenon  was  long  regarded,  even  by  pfailosophen»  with   , 
a  foolish  and  superstitions  dread.     The  first  time  we  find  it  meMtionad   , 
b  English  annals,  it  is  described  aa  piesentittg  the  appearance  of  hnniing 
apears.     Cornelius  Gemma,  a  foretgn  naturalist,  talks  of  it  i* /^U  WK9    , 
marvellous  terms,  comparing  its  appearane^  as  observed  by  hins  in  Bia* 
bant,  in  1575,  to  fortified  cities,  and  armies  fighting  in  the  air,  with  all 
the  weapons  aiui  pi^ade  of  war.     Gaasendno,  in  describing  it  as  aeeo  in 
France  on  the  2d  S^tember,  1621,  first  gave  it  the  name  of  itmrara 
horeaUs.     Father  Boscovich  haa  determined  the  height  of  aa  anroes 
borealisy  observ^  on  the  16th  of  December,  1787,  by  the  mnrqfois  ol 
jPolim,  to  have  been  825  miles;  and  M.  Bergman,  from  s  mean  of  thirty 
computations,  makes  the  average  height  of  the  aurora  boraalis^  to  be  72 
Swedish,  or  (supposing  a  Swedish  mile  to  be  about  6^  English  nates) 
468  English  miles.     Euler  supposes  the  height  to  be  sevmnl  tboananiii 
of  miles ;  and  Mairan  also  aseig;ns  to  these  phenota«na  a  very  olevnted 
region,  the  far  greater  number  of  them  being,  according  to  hnn,  20d 
leagues  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.      Dr.  Thienemaan  ^orndden  this 
meteor  to  have  no  determinate  relation  to  the  eartii.     Dr.  Blagdan^ 
Speaking  of  tbe  height  of  some  fiery  meteors,  sayay  that  ^<  the  amma 
borealis  appears  to  occupy  as  high,  if  not  a  higher  rctgion,  above  the' 
surface  of  the  earth,  as  may  be  ju(%ed  from  the  very  distant  ceaatries 
to  which  it  has  been  visible  at  the  sane  time ;"  he  adda,  **  dint  the 
great  accumulation  of  electric  matter  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  v«fge 
'  of  our  atmosphere,  as  estimated  by  the  oeasatioa  of  twilight*"     It  ia  not 
improbable,  tliat  the  highest  ref^s  of  the  aurora  borealis,  are  the  aaaie 
with  those  in  which  fire-balls  move;  more  especially  m  Dt.  Blagdea 
informs  us,  that  instances  are  recorded,  ia  which  the  nortfaera  Ug^  hara 
been  seen  to  join,  and  form  luminous  balls,  darting  idiouit  with  great  velo- 
city, and  even  leaving  a  train  behind  like  the  common  ytra-MZ^     Thii 
ingenious  author,  however,  conjecturing  that  distinct  regimia  are  allotted 
to  the  electrical  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere,  aasigna  ^e  appeaiMmce  of 
fire-balls  to  that  region  which  Hes  beyond  the  limits  of  oar  crepascnlar 
atmosphere ;  and  a  greater  elevation  abo^  the  earth,  to  that  accnmnla- 
tion  of  electricity  in  a  lighter  and  teas  condenaed  form,  which  pMKNnes 
the  wonderfully  diversified  stveama  and  coTniscations  of 

**  Those  Aindnff  meteors  that  ceaseless  shake 
A  wamiDg-  U«e  refracted  o*cr  the  hecrreiks.** 

Refractum  of  the  Sun*s  Ra9/8,2  tbp  power  of  the  clouds  and  air  to 
reflect  or  repel  the  sunbeams,  occasions  certain  phenomena  distinct  firon 
meteoric  appearances,  vi2.  the  momijig  dawn  mid  evening  hniiffktj,  and 
those  brilKant  tints  which  accompany  the  rising  ^nd  setting  of  the  suuh 
The  first  of  these  lasts  as  long  as  the  sun  is  within  18dcg.  of  the  horiaon^ 
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« tiMl  diy  md  niglit  altereatelj  decline  into  ettch  other  by  a  gentle  loid 
pbiMog  gradstlon.  By  reesoD  of  the  refiractiTe  qnatifr  of  Uie  atroo* 
iphnetbe  ami  appears  to  as  as  abore  ^e  horiaon  berore  he  aetnally 
■rivaa  tliera ;  and  though  lliis  phenomenon  is  of  little  inportanoe  to  the 
iiUhimSi  of  the  eq[aatorial  regions,  in  the  polar  regions,  where  the 
refraetlaa  power  of  die  air  is  greatly  aided  by  the  thidc  TapeiirB  which 
lie  coasiaady  floedbg  in  ^e  air,  the  twOight  and  the  latter  phenomenon 
eaatrimte  gvaody  to  cheer  the  long  night  of  winter.  Under  the  poles 
dtt  dawn  md  twilight  lasts  each  a  month.  The  red  or  glowing  dawn 
9  soEasioBed  by  the  Taponn  of  Uie  atmosphere  reflecting  only  the 
rad  and  yelkyw  beams  of  the  snn,  which  are  also  the  lightest,  and  have 
iaflaibiiity  encmgh  to  penetrate  throngh  the  atmosphuere.  The  rery 
lefangible  tayn  seldom  reach  as. 

Mtbovie  jStomi.]  M.  Hamboldt  haS)  after  a  carefnl  investlgatiort 

of  die  nature  and  origin  of  those  hard  metallic  bodies  wbidi  occasionally 

ijifsBr  to  ftll  from  tM  heaTens,  without  any  visible  acqaired  projection 

fron  onr  earth,  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  irregular  substances  do 

iwt  belong  to  o«r  atmosphere.     Some  naturalists  maintain  that  they  are 

prajeeted  fimn  the  moon  by  some  powerful  Tolcanic  agency ;  others,  that 

tWy  are  detadied  portions  of  small  moveable  planets  w£ch  circulate  round 

ssr  atmosfhofe.     One  hypothesis  views  them  as  fragments  of  a  large 

pianei  wlueh  fomierly  existed  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  of  which 

die  four  smaD  planets,  Ceres,  F^dlas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  are  remaining  poi^ 

tiana ;  and  another  regards  them  as  minerals  in  their  primitive  state,  which 

kive  been  fgocted  ^m  tho  verv  interior  of  our  globe^  by  volcanoes,  aitu^ 

ilsd  in  the  polar  rc^ons,  which  produce,  at  the  same  time,  ^phenome- 

BOB  ef  the  anrora  borealis.      A  later  and  more  probi^le  hypothesis 

seesonta  for  the  origin  of  these  bodies  on  the  principles  of  chemical 

csMbiaBlioin.     The  atmosphere  contains  vwtoos  gaasOus  substances ;  and 

it  is  no  more  impossible  diat  such  formations  sboold  take  place  by  their 

ooBibinatioii  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air;  dian.that  cl^emistB  sBoold 

be  capable  of  prodaehig  a  solid  substance  by  the  mixture  of  two  aerifcAmi 

isicb,  or  that  a  gaseous  fluid  should  undor  certain  known  drcumstailees 

QQcrgo  feution* 

Atmotpk&rUSai  Ihui.^  Prolessor  Rafinesque,  of  New  York,  maintains 
that  an  imperoeptible  dust  falls  at  all  times  from  the  atmoqdiere,  and 
dnt  be  baa  aeen  it  on  Mount  Etna,  on  the  Alpe,  on  the  Alleghany  and 
CttahiH  moantaina  in  America,  and  also  on  the  ocean.  This  is  the  same 
datt  wy^  aecnmulatss  in  ow  apertmsnts^  and  renders  itself  pecnliarly 
riMe  Id  the  beams  of  the  son.  He  has  found  it  to  accmnulato'Blr  dw 
nte  of  fipom  one^f^iirdi  of  an.  ineh  to  one  inch  in  a  yeaiv  but  in  such  a 
flseey  state  that  it  eoidd  becomprsesed  to  one*third  of  its  height.  Hence 
hstdkea  Ae  avei^e  ofthoyeanydeposite  at  about  on&«ixth  of  an  inch.: 
WhtAQ  The  winds  are  the  most  remaricable  and  important  |rfieno^ 
Maa  wfaitui  the  atmosphere  pres^its.  Wind  is  a  motion  of  the  air;  and 
every  thing  which  disturbs  Ae  equifibtfam  of  the  air  excites  windi  The 
pnadpai  caose  of  wind  is  a  ehango  of  terap«atare  in  die  atmoqrfieric 
ivgions,  whether  caused  by  die  aedoa  of  die  sun,  or  that  of  foreign  par^^ 
tidss  introdnoed  into  it.  Thus  isolated  clouds  are  often  known  to  excite 
»isd,  and  the  action  of  thvnder-doads  cauaea  violent  tempests.  It  is 
dmr,  thai  as  dM  rays  of  the  sua  descend  psfpendieularly  on  the  surfiwe 
sf  die  earth  under  the  torrid  sKme,  that  part  of  it  must  receive  a  greater 
pisportion  of  heat  than  those  where  diey  fidl  obliquely ;  the  heat  diuS 
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acquired  commiiiiicates  to  the  air,  which  it  rarefies  and  caoaea  to  aacend« 
and  the  vacuum  occasioned  hy  this  operation  is  immediately  filled  hy  the 
chill  air  from  the  north  and  south.  The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
gradually  lessens  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  where  it  moves  at  the 
rate  of  15  geographical  miles  in  a  minute :  this  motion  is  commonicated 
to  the  atmosphere  in  the  same  degree ;  therefore,  if  part  of  it  was  con- 
Teyed  instantaneously,  from  latitude  39^,  it  would  not  directly  acquire 
the  velocity  of  that  at  the  equator :  the  ridges  of  the  earth  meet  it,  and 
give  it  the  appearance  of  an  east  wind ;  the  effect  is  similar  apon  the 
cold  air  proceeding  from  the  north  and  south,  and  this  similarity  must  be 
admitted  to  extend  to  every  place  particularly  heated  hy  the  beams  of 
the  sun.  The  moon  being  a  large  body,  situated  comparatively  near  the 
earth,  is  known  to  affect  the  atmosphere  in  its  revolutions ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  doubted,  that  some  of  the  winds  we  experience  are  caused 
by  her  motion. 

EaH  Postage  Winds J^  Between  the  tropics,  and  even  beyond  them, 
to  the  28th  and  32d,  and  on  the  N.E.  American  coast  to  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude,  a  constant  wind  blows,  which  is  called  by  sailors 
the  passage  taind.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  this  wind  is  more  or  less 
N.E.,  and  in  the  southern  S.E.  near  land,  and  particnkrly  where  the 
coasts  are  high,  it  is  sometimes  perceived  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
coasts ;  but  upon  extensive  plains,  or  beyond  the  land,  it  appears  again. 
During  rain,  or  thundor-stonns,  it  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  calms  and 
opposite  currents  of  wind.  On  its  extreme  boundaries,  and  in  the 
middle  near  the  equator,  where  storms  are  generally  rare,  we  observe 
frequent  calms  accompanied  with  rain,  and  alternating  with  light  varying 
breezes.  In  this  respect  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  4di  and  10th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  is  in  bad  repute  amongst  sailors,  as  the  peculiar 
region  of  thunder-storms,  calms,  and  violent  gushes  of  rain,  which  alter- 
nate with  sudden  squalls. 

Monsoons.^  The  passage-winds  are  most  regular  in  the  open  ocean ; 
but  from  this  rule  the  Indian  Ocean  forms  an  exception.  In  the  soathem 
part  of  this  body  of  water,  to  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude,  we  find 
the  east  passage  wind ;  but  advancing  northwards  we  meet  with  regularly 
alternating  winds  blowing  from  a  free  quarter.  These  have  received  the 
name  of  tnansoons  or  maussonsy  from  the  Malay  mussin  '  or,  season.' 
Northwards  from  the  equator,  a  strong  S.W.  wind,  accompanied  with 
storms  and  rain,  blows  from  April  to  October;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  a  gentle  N.E.  wind  prevails.  These  two  winds  are  the 
monsoons  properly  so  called.  Three  kinds  of  winds  blow  during  winter 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  viz.  the  N.E.  on  the  south  of  the  equator ;  the  N  W. 
south  of  the  equator  to  the  10th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  the  constant  S.E. 
passage  wind  to  the  south  of  this  latitude.  In  summer  there  are  only 
two  winds,  viz.  the  S.W.  from  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude  north- 
wards ;  and  the  S.E.  passage  wind  to  the  south  of  this.  Variable  winds 
occur  throughout  the  whole  year  in  a  small  district  at  the  equator. 
When  the  monsoon  is  about  to  change,  which  takes  place  within  two  or 
four  weeks  after  the  equinox,  it  grows  gradually  weaker,  and  sudden 
calms  and  blasts  of  winds  alternate  with  thunder-storms,  water-spouts, 
whirlwinds,  and  the  frightful  tgphoans  or  hurricanes,  till  the  new  mon- 
soon sets  in.  This  convulsed  and  perpetually  shifting  atmosphere 
extends  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Philippine  islands,  and  New 
Guinea.     The  N.E.  monsoon  causes  strong  currents  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean^^ 
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vJndi  chftDge  with  the  monaoon.  The  erase  of  these  winds  has  not  jet 
keen  ascertained.  Peihaps  one  of  the  principal  causes  may  be  found  ia 
the  htt,  thai  the  Indian  Ocean  is  sorronnded  on  the  north  by  a  high 
coBst,  from  which  the  clouds  and  yapours  collected  during  the  summer^ 
recede  in  winter  when  following  the  sun  s  course. 

Sea  and  I^and  fVmds.']  To  the  periodical  passage-winds  belong  the 
get  and  land-winds,  which  generally  blow  upon  the  mountainous  lands 
lod  coaata  of  the  torrid  sone,  but  occur  in  hot  weather  in  the  temperate 
sDoe  also,  and  even  in  Norway.  In  calm  weather  these  winds  change 
daily  and  regiiburly,  at  9  a.  M.  in  some  places,  and  at  noon,  or  1  p.  m.  in 
•di^  a  soli  gentle  breeze  rises  and  blows  from  the  sea  till  about  mid- 
sighty  when  a  similar  breeze  begins  to  blow  from  the  land  to  the  sea, 
which  kata  till  morning.  Forster  says,  that  the  South  Sea  islands,  not- 
witlwtanding  tlieir  anuJl  extent,  enjoy  these  winds.  The  strength  and 
Act  of  these  winds  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  country 
from  which,  or  towards  which  they  blow ;  but  they  are  seldom  perceptible 
above  a  few  miles  inland  or  at  sea.  They  are  eridently  produced  by 
die  rareficatJon  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  land  during  the  day,  and 
the  reduction  of  its  temperature  at  night.  The  sea  preserving  a  more 
equable  temperature  than  the  land,  communicates  it  to  the  air  above  it ; 
but  as  the  land  and  its  superincumbent  atmosphere  can  only  beaten 
gradually,  the  decided  changes  in  the  temperature  can  only  occur  at  con- 
nderable  interrals,  or  at  noon  and  midnight. 

Changeabie  Wmds*}  The  changeable  winds  are  of  most  frequent 
occonence  in  the  temperate  and  cold  zones.  They  blow  irreg^arly  both 
as  regards  strength,  duration,  and  direction,  and  have  in  general  a  more 
rapid  modon  than  the  constant  winds.  Some  of  these  winds,  however, 
occur  more  freq[nently  than  othen,  and  these  are  called  reding  toinds. 
To  this  clasB  belong  ibe  west  winds  of  the  temperate,  and  the  east  winds 
of  the  cold  zone.  Some  countries  are  more  liable  to  violent  storms  than 
odien.  Thus  the  Cvpe  of  Good  Hope,  the  southern  parts  of  America, 
and  New  Holland,  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  and  Japan,  and  several 
odier  countries,  are  subject  to  riolent  storms,  particularly  during  the  winter 
season.  Tlie  equinocdal  storms  which  generally  occur  about  the  period 
of  the  equinox,  are  dreaded  even  in  European  seas.  The  prevailing 
winds  of  Britain,  as  ascertained  by  tlie  Rojral  Society  of  London,  are  as 
f(41ow : 
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Tlie  same  observations  show,  that  the  S.W.  wind  blows  more  upon 
an  average  in  each  month  of  the  year,  than  any  other,  particularly  in 
July  and  August ;  that  the  N.E.  prevails  during  January,  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  and  is  most  unfrequent  in  February,  July,  September, 
and  I>eceniber ;  the  N.W.  occurring  more  frequently  from  November  to 
March,  and  less  so  in  September  and  October  than  in  any  other  months. 
In  die  5th  Tolume  of  the  StatisUcal  Account  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  table 
of  seven  years'  close  observation  made  by  Dr.  Meek,  near  Glasgow  the 
^rerage  of  which  is  stated  as  follows : 
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In  iKfand  the  preraiting  windB  are  the  W.  and  &W. 

These  tariable  winds  cannot  be  so  readily  acooonted  for;  yet  it  is 
endenl  that,  though  they  seem  the  efiPeet  of  capricioaa  caEunea,  they 
depend  npon  a  regnlar  system,  arreaged  by  the  great  AntlHMr  of  Natare. 
That  accurate  and  snccenM  obsenrer,  the  celebrated  Franklin,  dieoavered, 
in  1740,  that  winds  originate  at  the  precise  point  towards  which  they 
blow.  This  philosopher  had  hoped  to  ohserre  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
at  Philadelphia,  bnt  was  prevented  by  a  N.E,  storm,  that  conaaaenced 
at  seven  in  the  evening.  This  he  afterwards  found  did  not  occur  at 
Boston  till  eleven;  and  upon  inqniry,he  had  reason  to  suppose  it  passed 
to  the  N.E.,  at  the  rate  of  abont  100  mUes  an  hoar.  The  naanxier  in 
which  he  accounts  for  this  retrograde  proceeding  is  so  satisfactory,  that 
w«  shdl  give  it  in  his  own  words,  particnhirly  as  his  assertions  axe  aup- 
poTted  by  recent  observations,  both  in  America  and  Scotland.  He 
argues  thus :  **  I  suppose  a  long  canal  of  water,  stopped  at  the  end  by  a 
gate;  the  water  is  at  rest  till  the  gate  is  opened,  then  it  begins  to  move 
out  through  the  gate,  and  the  water  next  the  gate  is  first  in  motiim,  and 
moves  on  towards  the  gate ;  and  so  on  successively,  till  the  water  at  the 
head  of  the  canal  is  in  motion,  which  is  last  of  alL  In  this  case  all  tiie 
water  moves  indeed  towards  the  gate,  but  the  successive  times  of  b^^- 
ning  the  motion  are  in  the  contrary  way,  viz.  from  the  gate  back  to  the 
head  of  the  canal.  Thus,  to  produce  a  nordi-east  storm,  I  suppose  aome 
great  rarefication  of  the  air,  in  or  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  air  rising 
tfience  has  its  place  supplied  by  the  next  more  northern,  cooler,  and 
tbeieibre  denser  and  heavier  air;  a  successive  current  is  formed,  to  which 
oar  coast  and  inland  mountains  give  a  north-east  direotioa."..^Aocording 
to  the  observaticms  made  by  captain  Cook,  the  N.E.  winds  preraii  in 
tfie  Nortiiem  Pteific  Ocean,  during  the  same  spring  months  they  do  with 
as;  from  which  facts  it  appears  the  cold  air  from  Ameiica  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  flows,  at  that  season,  into  tiie  Bscific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

VdooUy  rf  Winds.2  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  different  velocities 
and  forces  of  the  winds,  according  to  their  common  appdilations  : 

Velocity— 1  mile  per  boor  ..««    Hardly  perceptible. 
* yJmt  perceptible. 

4  '""'"'V  Geade  pteuaat  wind. 

10 ''\picaamt  brisk  gale. 

XO     ■iMinwifinMMWinMIMMWMWHIPM.M.  I 

9X    OTVWMWMWMMMHIMIMMMIMMOTM.  1     Dip*!*     VviltdA. 

50  w.ww»»www<i»».wii...wi.»«»»    A  storm  or  tempest. 

oO  •MwtfMwwMiNMnapMMMiftMHMnMM      A  wMKTUMXBm 

tnn  /A  burricane  that  tears  up  trees,  and  carries 

luo \       buildings,  fcc  %efere  It 

The  force  of  the  wind  is  neaiiy  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  hu 
little  above  it,  in  these  yelocitins.  But  the  force  is  much  more  than  in 
^e  simple  ratio  of  the  sar&ces,  widi  the  same  velocity,  and  this  increase 
of  the  ratio  is  the  more,  as  the  velocity  is  the  more.  By  accurate  experi- 
ments with  two  planes,  tiie  <me  of  17|  square  inches,  the  other  of  32, 
which  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  9,  Dr.  Hntton  found  their  resist- 
ances, with  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per  second,  to  be  the  one  1,196  ounces, 
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theetber,  2,542  mmeea ;  which  aie  in  the  nlio  of  B  to  17,  being  aa 
of  betttreen  one-fiiyi  and  ono-aizsh  parte  more  than  the  nydo  of 
theaoifroea. 

DinLtion  efthe  WindsJ}  ThewmdadoBotmove  in  the  aamediractioD 
tkroagh  the  atmoaphere.  On  the  eontnyty*  wo  frequently  obaenre  the 
wmd  of  the  iqiper  legiooa  blowing  in  a  totally  diffinent  direction  from 
that  of  the  lower*  The  very  loftieet  regions  of  the  atrooqihere  enjoy 
prohdbly  nmuteiTupted  aerenity.  Thewinda  generally  moye  in  a  bonaontal 
ifirectioii,  and  faenoe  they  receive  their  namea  from  the  qnarter  of  the 
hariaan.  firana  which  they  blow ;  but  we  alao  find  curreoto  of  air  moiing 
in  a  dueetaon  inelinftd  to  the  plane  of  the  honaoii  and  at  vkiiooa  aaglea. 
Itia  a  rgmafkahle  fact,  that  tident  curento  of  air  paaa  along,  aa  it  were, 
witliia  a  line,  withoat  aenaibly  agitating  that  beyond  ibem.  An  instance 
of  thia  kind  occurred  at  Edinbnrgh,  when  the  celebrated  aeronant,  Lun- 
8t£,  aacended  in  hia  balloon,  whkh  waa  conyeyed  with  great  yelocity,  by 
the  wind,  at  the  rate  of  70  milea  an  hour,  while  a  perfect  calm  eziated  iu 
the  city  and  nei^bourhood. 

HurrkxmeM.}  The  moat  dreadinl  stoima  which  occur  in  the  atmo- 
aphcvD  are  the  hurricanea  by  which  the  AntiUea  and  Maacarenea  are  ao 
often  isragad.  Tlie  fury  of  these  appalling  phenmnena  is  beyond  all  idea, 
they  appear  to  be  a  hoirid  mixture  and  chaoa  of  all  the  elementa,  lightning, 
tlnuider,  rain,  hail,  and  wind,  and  communicate  to  the  air  a  velocity  sur- 
paaaiag  that  of  gunpowder,  which  sweepa  away  every  object  which  it 
meeti  with  in  its  comae,  and  laya  whole  diBtricto  bare  and  dMolate.  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  hia  View  ifiht  PaHand  PruaU  SkUe  cfJammcOf  sayai-i- 
<*  A  hnnicBne  ia  uaaally  preceded  by  awful  and  certain  prognostics.  An 
onnaaaJ  cahm  prevails ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  is  felt ;  the  atmosphere  is 
dose  and  anltry,  the  clouds  wild,  broken^  and  perpetually  and  rapidly 
shifting ;  at  length  a  deep  and  portentous  glocHoa  gradually  settles  and 
ovenpieada  the  hemisphere ;  the  sun  is  envdoped  in  darkness ;  a  de^, 
hollow,  murmuring  sound,  is  indistinctly  heard,  like  the  roaring  of  a 
ifistaat  cataiact,  or  the  howling  of  winds  through  remote  woods, — ^rapid 
and  tnaoaient  guata  of  wind  and  rain  speedily  succeed, — ^various  birds  of 
passage  are  aeen  haatily  driving  along  the  sky,  or  are  thrown  down  by 
tbe  Tiolenoe  of  these  gnsta, — even  the  cattle  graaing  in  the  fields,  as  tf 
iastincti  vely  aware  of  the  iqyproaching  danger,  withdiaw  tp  the  tbicketo  for 
didter.  The  blasto  soon  become  mwe  impetuous ;  at  one  moment  they 
lage  with  unconceivable  fury,  and  the  ensuing  instant  seem  as  it  were 
suddenly  to  eiqnre.  In  a  few  hours  the  hurricane  reaches  its  acme  of 
violence  ■when  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  from  every  point  of  the 
coaapasa,  winged  with  destruction,  seem  let  loose  from  their  caverns. 
The  hwgest  trees  are  thrown  prostrate,  or  shattered  and  stripped  of  their 
fbhage ;  the  provision-grounds  are  laid  waste ;  the  sugar-canes  levelled 
to  the  earth,  and  in  the  more  exposed  situations,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  wafted  about  like  cha£  Many  of  the  dweUings  are  blown  down,  or 
unroofed,  and  their  inhabitants  too  often  either  buried  in  tbe  mins,  or 
driven  forth  to  perish  unsheltered.  Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  than 
the  wild  howling  and  threatening  violence  of  a  hurricane  during  the  night, 
when  the  vivid  and  quickly-succeeding  gleams  of  lightmng,  darting 
athwart  the  heavens,  make  <  darkness  visible,'  and  heighten  tbe  horror  ^ 
the  aceae.*'  Fortunately,  however,  their  duration  is  usually  short,  and 
their  aphere  of  action  very  limited*  Their  usual  prognostication  is  a 
small  cloud  which  appears  above  some  mountab,  and  spreads  out  with 
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great  rapidity  till  it  has  enveloped  the  whole  mountain ;  or  a  copper 
colonred  cloud  which  rises  in  a  serene  sky,  and  suddenly  obscures  the 
whole  horizon,  after  which  the  tempest  bursts  forth,  and  the  whole 
ur  is  thrown  into  the  most  violent  agitation.  The  probable  cause  of 
these  phenomena  is  thought  to  be  the  quick  transition  of  a  watery  vi^iir 
into  a  fluid,  from  whence  the  air  rushes  in  with  violenoe  into  the  vacuuin 
thus  occasioned,  and  a  chemical  action  likewise  takes  place.  Hunicanes 
are  known  only  in  the  torrid  zones. 

Water'Spouts,2  A  phenomenon  not  less  fearful  and  destructive  in  its 
sphere  than   the  hurricane  is   the   water-spout.     Its  appearance  may 
be  thus  described :     The  sea  is  observed  to  become  suddenly  agitated 
under  a  low  rainy-looking  cloud, — the  broken  waves  a^ipear  to  collapse 
towards  the  centre  of  the  troubled  mass  of  water,  and. finally  seem 
dissolved  into  a  drizzly  vapour,  which  rises  in  spiral  lines  towards  the 
doud, — at  the  same  moment  that  this  column  rises  from  the  sea,  another 
is  seen  descending  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  overhanging  cloud,  which 
unites  with  the  former ;  and  the  united  column,  though  frequently  fifty 
fathoms  broad  at  the  base,  seldom  presents  a  greater  diameter  than  that 
of  2  or  3  feet  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length.     The  honourable 
captun  Nf4>ier  calculated  the  height  of  one  observed  by  him  at  1,720 
feet,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile.     The  whole  column  appears 
like  an  empty  glass  cylinder,  and  in  this  form  glides  rapidly  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  though  no  wind  be  observable  at  the  moment ;  some- 
times they  move  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  when 
several  water-spouts  are  raised  at  the  same  moment,  they  frequently  take 
opposite  directions.     When  the  surmounting  cloud  does  not  move  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  base  of  the  colunm,  the  spout  assumes  an 
oblique  direction^  or  even  a  curvilinear  form,  and  at  last  is  torn  asunder 
with  a  rushing  noise  like  that  of  a  cataract  in  a  deep  valley.     In  some 
instances  electrical  light  appears  to  proceed  from  the  columns,  or  is 
excited  in  the  immediate  neighbomhood  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolving. 
It  is  alleged,  and  with  probability,  that  water-spouts  may  be  broken  and 
dissipated  by  the  commotion  excited  in  the  air  by  the  firing  of  cannona, 
which  corresponds  with  the  dissipation  of  thunder-douds  by  the  ringing  of 
bells.     Water-spouts  usually  appear  after  storms,  or  after  a  long  tract  of 
sultry  weather,  in  narrow  seas  or  straits,  and  occasionally  upon  huge 
rivers,  or  lakes.     Opposite  currents  of  wind  coming  in  contact  with  eadi 
other  with  unequal  forces,  communicate  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  cloud, 
till  it  assumes  a  hollow  conical  form,  and  into  this  tube,  assisted  no  doubt 
by  electrical  influence,  the  waters  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a  water- 
spout.    There  is  a  species  of  water-spout  called  a  typhon^  which  is  very 
frequent  in  the  Chinese  Sea.     The  typhon  descends  not  from  the  clouds, 
nor  is  produced  by  the  action  of  opposite  winds.     It,  on  the  contrary, 
rises  from  the  water  to  the  heavens  with  amazing  nq)idity.     Whirlwinds 
often  run  along  considerable  tracts,  bearing  down  houses,  trees,  and  every 
obstacle  that  d^ey  meet  with.     But  typhons  remain  always  in  the  same 
places,  and  are  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires  ;  for 
the  sea  is  then  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  the  air  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphureous  exhalations,  that  the  sky  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
copper-coloured  crust,  although  there  be  no  clouds,  and  the  sun  or  the 
stars  appear  through  the  vapour.     Buffon  thinks  it  is  to  these  subterra- 
nean fires  that  we  must  ascribe  the  warmth  of  the  Chinese  Sea  in  winter, 
where  these  typhons  are  very  frequent. 
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PBcmOar  WtmAJ]  The  wMb  gumilly  um c  llie  temperature  of 

ifae  eoontrieB  over  vincll  ihtf  bkv.  They  are  oooeeqiiently  wann  or 
cM,  moiBft  cr  dry,  iMJHJing  to  die  chmder  of  the  regioo  from  which 
they  proceed.  Sane  wiadi  aie  fikewiee  dktiiiguiehed  hy  peculiar 
quditiea  and  dfecta  arinig  frooi  die  preoenoe  of  a  peculiar  air  or 
Tipour  in  cxceaa.  The  moel  dreadlal  of  theae  are  the  JONOom  which 
iomeliineB  hlowa  in  Arabia  aad  Persia.  The  ckamsm  of  Egypt  aome- 
thnca  ufspromeheB  the  Sfanoom  in  character  and  deatractiTe  agency.  But 
the  harmaUam  of  Gmnea  aad  other  African  districts  h  a  less  fonnidable 
wind.  The  descriptioa  of  these  peculiar  winds,  howoTer,  belongs  more 
properly  to  paiticiilar  geography. 

VtUi^  €jf  tke  WmdsJ^  The  winds  purify  the  air,  by  cairying  off  or 
iliipereing  nozioas  rrhalations.     They  also  convey  the  yaponrs  and  clouds 
of  one  diatxict  to  another,  withont  which  provision  of  Nature,  every 
district  'would  only  receive  its  own  exhalations  again  by  precipitation. 
Tbey  modify  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, — ^refresh  and  dry  the 
objecta  nt  the  sorfiioe  of  the  ground, — put  collections  of  stagnant  water 
into  motion, — and  supply  a  powerful  agency  to  man  in  his  mechanical  arts. 
Phfsieal  Seagoms.^  ^*  ^  warmth  of  the  air  is  the  effect  of  the  solar 
rays,  the  proximity  or  distance  of  places  from  the  sun  must  occasion  a 
great  diBcpence  in  their  respective  temperatures :  this  difference,  and  the 
oatoni  phenomena  dependant  upon  it,  form  the  physical  seasons.      If 
the  sur^oe  of  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere  or  ellipsoid,  everywhere 
covered  with  water,  the  heat  would  gradiudly  diminish  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion from  the  equator  to  the  poles, — r^ularly  follow  the  course  of  the 
ran,— and  .exhibit  the  same  temperature  in  the  same  latitudes ;  but  the 
diflerent  situations,  heights,  and  physical  qualities  of  different  regions, 
caose  very  striking  devUtions  from   this  rule.     Thus  countries  lying 
n&der  the  same  latitude  often  possess  very  different  temperatures,  and  the 
physical  seasons  seldom  agree  exactly  with  the  astronomical  seasons 
which  depend  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun.     It  is  not 
even  poaaible  to  give  general  definitions  of  the  physical  seasons. 
'    The  torrid  zone  has  only  two  seasons ;  viz.  the  wet  and  the  dry ;  the 
former  corresponding  to  the  winter-season,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  sum- 
mer, but  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  astronomical  seasons ;  for 
the  rain  accompanies  the  sun,  and  when  the  sun  stands  in  the  northern 
ngn,  die  rainy  season  begins  northwards  from  the  line ;  and  when  the 
san  is  sitaated  in  the  southern  sign,  it  is  the  dry  or  summer-season.  The 
contrary  of  these  changes  takes  place  on  the  south  of  the  equator.     The 
faeginniog  and  duration  of  these  seasons  happens  at  regular  periods,  but  is 
influenced  in  all  other  respects  by  local  circumstances,  particularly  the 
presence  of  mountains.    Thus,  a  country  intersected  by  a  high  ridge  mn- 
aing  from  N.  to  S.  exhibits  different  seasons  at  the  same  moment  on  the 
£.  and  W.  of  the  ridge.     In  some  countries  there  are  two  summers  and 
tiro  winten,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  long  and  short  summer  and 
winter-aeasons.    'Within  20  degrees  of  the  equator,  the  difference  of  heat 
in  summer  and  winter  is  usually  very  inconsiderable ;  but  upon  the  limits 
of  tiie  torrid  zone  it  becomes  more  perceptible.     The  ancients  believed 
the  torrid  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  which 
they  supposed  must  rest  there.     But  this  heat  is  much  tempered  by 
noiooa  causes.     The  clouds  which  veil  the  sky  in  the  rainy  seasons 
absorb  the- sunbeams,  and  the  violent  gushes  of  rain  which  happen  at  this 
leason  greatly  moderate  the  heat.      The  nights  are  even  cold,  being 
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wonderAii  vigion.  The  sea  thail  wiisheg  the  Sicilian  tlioro,  swirifed  ap^ 
Bod  bocamey  for  ten  wSHm  in  length,  like  a  dudu  of  dark  mountains  ; 
while  the  waters  near  onr  Cailabrian  coast  grew  qoite  amootb,  or  in  an 
inatan*  appearad  aa  one  dear  polished  mirror,  reclining  against  the 
ridge.  On  this  glass  was  depicted,  in  chiaroscuro^  a  etrbg  of  sereral 
thooiand  pilasters,  all  equal  in  altitude,  distaooe,  and  degree  of  li^  an^ 
ahade.  In  a  moment  they  lost  their  height,  and  hent  into  arcadea  like 
Roman  aqnedncts;  and  a  long  cornice  was  next  formed  on  the  top,  an«i 
abore  it  roae  castles  innumen^le,  all  perfectly  alike.  They  soon  split 
into  towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in  colonnades,  then  windowv, 
and  at  last  ended  in  puies,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even  and  similar. 
"^ '   is  ihefata  marg/mnm  i/Mch  for  twenty-six  years  I  thought  a  mere 


fiiUe."  A  fery  inttoresttog  optical  illusion  was  ohsenred  by  the  officers 
on  the  late  expedition  to  Baffin's  Bay.  Upon  looking  at  the  summits  of 
distant  mountains,  they  were  surprised  to  observe  a  huge  opening  in 
theB^  aa  if  they  had  been  perforated,  or  an  arch  thrown  from  one  to 
another.  This  effiict  arose  from  the  apparent  junction  of  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  produced  by  a  variation  of  density  in  some  part  of  the 
atmo^faere,  between  a  shower  then  ftdling  and  the  tops  of  the  mountaine, 
but  which  did  not  exist  at  a  lower  level,  so  as  to  affect  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  mountains. 

MeieonJ]  Besidea  the  Qieteorologtcal  phenomena  we  have  now  de« 
scribed,  there  is  another  class  of  inflammable,  or  at  least  phosphorescent 
appeanaees«  The  inflammable  meteors  are  mostly  of  electric  origin ;  and 
ef  theae,  lightning  and  thunder  are  at  once  the  most  sublime,  terrific,  and 
benefidal  to  man. 

Lipktnmff,']  "Thai  lightning  is  really  an  electrical  phenomenon,  is  now 
universally  admitted.  Philosophers  had  not  proceeded  far  in  thdr 
experimenta  and  inquiries  on  this  subject,  before  they  percdved  the 
obvious  analogy  between  lightning  and  electridty.  But  this  h3rpodie8is 
waa  first  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  about  the  closo 
of  the  year  1740  oonceivetl  the  practicability  of  drawing  lightning  down 
from  the  douda.  Various  drcumstances  of  resemblance  between  light- 
ning and  electridty  were  remarked  by  this  philosopher,  and  have  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  later  discoveries.  Sudi  are  the  following :  Fkishes 
of  iiglitniiig  are  usually  seen  crooked  and  waving  in  the  aJr;  so  the 
deotrie  spark  drawn  by  «  r^nlar  body  at  some  distance,  and  when  it  is 
drawn  by  an  irregular  body,  or  through  a  space  in  which  the  best  con- 
dueton  are  disposed  in  an  irregular  manner,  dways  exhibits  the  same 
i^pearance«  Lightning-strikes  the  highest  and  most  pointed  objects  in 
its  course,  in  preference  to  others,  as  hills,  trees,  spires,  and  masts  of 
ships ;  so  dl  pointed  conductors  recdve  and  throw  off  the  electric  fiuicf 
more  readily  tmn  those  that  are  terminated  by  flat  surfaces.  Lightning 
is  observed  to  take  and  follow  the  readiest  and  best  conductor ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  electricity,  in  the  disdiarge  of  the  Leyden  phid  ; 
horn  whence  the  Doctor  infers,  that  in  a  thunder-storm,  it  would  be 
safer  to  have  one's  clothes  wet  than  dry.  Lightning  bums,  dissolves 
metals,  rends  some  bodies,  sometimes  strikes  persons  blind,  destroys 
animd  life,  deprives  magnets  of  their  virtue,  or  reverses  theif  poles ;  and 
di  these  are  well-known  properties  of  electridty.  To  demonstrate, 
however,  by  aetud  experiments,  the  identity  of  tne  electric  fiuld  with 
the  matter  of  lightning.  Dr.  Franklin  contrived  to  bring  lightning  from 
the  heavena,  by  means  of  a  paper  kite,  properiy  fitted  up  for  thepmposp, 
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wkh  m  lamg  fine  Wiro'striag,  yMiA  he  raited  wIms  a'  tlraader*«torili  was 
poceived  lo  be  oomiaig  on ;  end  wHh  the  deelridty  thus  obtaieed^  he 
ijieiyed  phiaK  kindled  epiritsy  and  perfBcmed  sU  Mher  aoch  eleetHcd 
eiperinwatu^  es  eie  nailally eaddbked  by  oi  teeitedgkHB  g^obe  er  <^Ikider. 
By  a  moib^  el  eiqwMMa^  Mr.  Canton  edon  after  obeerred  that  eome- 
donda  were  in  a  pesitiTe^  While  tome  nfeiift  in  a  negattre  state  of  ekctri- 
dty  )  aad  liiat  the  eleclrieity  of  hb  eondtcter  woeld  fM^metimea  chenge 
frun  eiie  atale  te  the  othef*  five  or  sik .  timea  iii  1^»  than  ha]f<«n#hoiir.  - 
Uiom  k  h^ppene  that  partionlarperte  of  the  eatfthi  or  die  olondsi  eome  into' 
the  opyonite  alatea  of  pbeitiye  and  negsttve  electridty,  b  a  qneatum  not 
abaehitely  deleimined ;  though  it.  b  easy  IpiOcmoeiTe  mat  when  particolar  r 
doad^  or  d^erent  perta  of  the  earth,  poaDesa  ojypMte  electtidtba^  A 
diaehaige  will  te}te  place  within  a  oiirtain  distenee ;  or  the  one  will  atrike* 
bto  the  other,  and  in  the  diM^halge  a  flash  of  lightning  will  be  seen. : 
Mr.  Canton  inqittrea  whether  elooda  do  not  become  Iwsaeaaed  of  riettri- 
dty  by  the  gnldael  heating  and  cooling  of  the  air;  and  whether  «ir> 
saddenly  raided,  may  not  giro  electric  file  to  doeda  and  yapoura  pasamgi 
throBgh  it,  and  idr  sifddetlly  condensed  recaye  electric  fire  firom  them. 
Mr*  Wileke  euppcaea^  that  the  air  contradB  ita  electricity  in  the  same 
manner  that  an^or  and  other  sabataaoea  do,  when  they  are  heated  and 
cooled  in  contact  with  varioaa  bodiea.     Thw,  the  air  being  beitted  ei. 
eooled  aear  the  earth»  givee  electricity  to  the  eartb,  or  recdvea  it  from 
it ;   and  the  electrified  air  being  conveyed  lipwarda  by  rariona  means, 
coaMBvnicatee  its  eketridty  to  the  clondek      Othen  have  anggeated, 
whether  aiace  thonder  commonly  hiq>pena  in  a  sultry  atate  of  the  air, 
when  it  aeema  ehaiged  with  anlphareons  Vi4K>ar%  the  electric  matter  then 
m  the  ckmda  may  not  be  generated  by  the  fermentation  ef  snlphureous. 
nipeera  with  mineral  of  acid  vapours  in  the  mr.     Some  phyaiciana  are  of 
opiadaBy  that  when  a  peiaon  b  killed,  by  lightning,  thwe  b  an  instanta- 
aeoaa  and  total  deatm^tion  of  the  vital  principle  in  every  part  of  the  am-, 
mel  floaehiaey  and  consequently  that  any  eSknt  to  restore  animation  woeM 
l»aaeleeet  bm- others-  suppose  that  the  inflaence  of  lightning,  or  of  a* 
poweifal  Htheck.of  electricity,  b  ciMefly  expended  ia  disturbing  or  deatroy- 
iag  the  iiiactiona  of  the  brain,  and  that,  therefore^  caaes  may  occur  in 
whie|i  anepended  aaimati<m  might  be  restored  1^  preserving  the  animal 
heatyand  nmintainiag  artificial  respiratimi  till  the  body  reanmee  itafanctiona. 
.  Tktmiiir»2  When  two  clouds  ^ghly  charged  with  electrical  matter  meet, 
an  explosion  takea  place,  accon^panied  with  a  loud  report,  which  we  call 
thunder :  the  exploaioay  if  high  in  the  air,  void  remote  from  ua,  will  do 
DO  miscluef;  but  whei^  0ear,  it  may,  and  has  in  a  thousand  instances, 
destroyed  trees,  animals,  dic'^   Although  in  thb  country  thunder  may 
happen  at  any  tune  of  the  year,  yet  the  months  of  July  and  August  are 
those  in  which  it  may  almost  certainly  be  expected.    Its  dwation  b  of 
very  ancmtaia  conlbuaace ;  sometimesf  eidy  a  few  peals  will  be  heard  at 
ny  partaealar  place,  during  the  whdie  aeaaen ;  lit  edier  titees  the  storm  wift 
letam  at  the  mterval  of  three  or  four  days,  for  ai  month,  aix  weeka,  or 
even  longer  ;  not  that  we  have  violent  thunder  in  thia  country  dvectlj^ 

"  Tfaa^ffanaeiif  tkafider-cioacb  iliaiv  be  ^tOoMtMl  aesrly  by  the  intern^  of  tinie  be-' 
t«rtai  seallv  tfi«  flaA  of  Hgbtning,  and  b^a^ng  tbe  report  of  tbe  tbtmder ;  tttiflwtiiig 
tbe  distance  after  tbe  rate  of  1,148  feet  per  second  of  time,  or  SI  seconds  to  tbe  mile.. 
Dr.  WalBsobeer^es,  tbat  comuonlv'tike  difference  between  tbe  two  is  about  7  seconds,' 
wbidk,  at  the  nSe  abenre  mentionea,  gives  the  diitaaoe  ahnsst  2  miles;  But  semetimeif 
it  coaMB  in  a  saoond  or  two,  whidi  assures  us  that  the  fxyiosion  is  very  near  us. 
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wonderftil  ivuan.  The  siea  «li«l  wiMhes  the  Saciiian  tliore,  swirifed  apv 
Bod  bocamey  for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chain  of  dark  oMNintaiiM  ; 
while  the  waters  near  onr  Calabrian  coast  grew  qoite  smoethy  or  in  an 
inttan*  appeared  aa  one  dear  potished  mirror,  reclining  against  the 
ridge.  On  this  glass  was  depicted,  in  ohlaroscnro,  a  etrbg  of  eereral 
thooiand  pilasters,  all  equal  in  altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light  an^ 
ahade.  In  a  moment  they  lost  thehr  height,  and  bent  into  arcadee  like 
Roman  aqnedncts;  and  a  long  cornice  was  next  formed  on  the  top,  anci 
abore  it  roae  caetles  innnmerable,  all  perfectly  alike.  They  soon  split 
into  towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in  colonnades,  then  windowvy 
and  at  last  ended  in  phies,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even  and  similar. 
"^  *   is  they^  fMor^wna  ndiich  for  twenty-six  years  I  thought  a  mere 


fiihle."  A  Tory  inttwesttng  optical  illusion  was  obsenred  by  the  Moera 
on  the  late  expedition  to'  Baffin's  Bay.  Upon  looking  at  the  summits  of 
distant  mountains,  they  were  surprised  to  obserye  a  huge  opening  in 
theB^  aa  if  they  had  been  perforated,  or  an  arch  thrown  from  one  to 
another.  This  efiect  arose  from  the  apparent  junction  of  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  produced  by  a  variation  of  density  in  some  part  of  the 
atmo^faere,  between  a  shower  then  falling  and  the  tops  of  the  mountalne, 
but  which  did  not  exist  at  a  lower  level,  so  as  to  affect  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  mountains. 

Meieatt.2  Besides  the  meteorological  phenomena  we  haye  now  de« 
scribed,  there  is  another  class  of  inflammable,  or  at  least  phosphorescent 
appeanaees«  The  inflammable  meteors  are  mostly  of  electric  origin  ;  and 
ef  these,  lightning  and  thunder  are  at  once  the  most  sublime,  terrific,  and 
benefidal  to  man. 

Lighininff.2  "^^^^  lightning  is  really  an  electrical  phenomenon,  is  now 
wnversally  admitted.  Philosophers  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their 
experiments  and  inquiries  on  this  subject,  before  they  perceived  the 
ebvioua  analogy  between  Hghtning  and  electricity.  But  this  bypodieeis 
wae  first  placed  beymid  a  doubt  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  about  the  closti 
of  the  year  1740  conceived  the  practicability  of  drfeiwing  lightning  down 
from  the  douda.  Various  circumstances  of  resemblance  between  light- 
ning and  electricity  were  remarked  by  this  philosopher,  and  have  been 
abiradaatly  confirmed  by  later  discoveries.  Sucn  are  the  fiyllowing :  Flashes 
of  li(;fat&liig  are  usually  seen  crooked  and  waving  in  the  aJr;  so  the 
eleetric  spark  drawn  by  «  regular  body  at  some  distance,  and  when  it  is 
drawn  by  aa  imgolar  body,  or  through  a  space  in  which  the  best  con- 
ductors are  disposed  in  an  irregular  manner,  always  exhibits  the  same 
i^pearBnce«  Li^tning  'strikes  the  highest  and  most  pointed  objects  in 
its  course,  in  preference  to  others,  as  hills,  trees,  spires,  and  masts  of 
ships ;  so  all  pointed  conductors  receive  and  throw  off  the  electric  fbdd 
more  readily  Umuh  those  that  are  terminated  by  flat  surfaces.  Lightning 
is  observed  to  take  and  follow  the  readiest  and  best  conductor ;  and  the 
smne  is  the  case  with  electricity,  in  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  phial ; 
from  whenoe  the  Doctor  infers,  that  in  a  thunder-storm,  it  would  be 
safer  to  have  one's  clothes  wet  than  dry.  Lightning  bums,  dissolves 
metals,  rends  some  bodies,  sometimes  strikes  persons  blind,  destroys 
animal  life,  deprires  magnets  of  their  virtue,  qr  reverses  theif  poles ;  and 
all  these  are  well-known  properties  of  electricity.  To  demonstrate, 
howetfor,  by  aetual  experiments,  the  identity  of  tne  electric  finid  with 
the  matter  of  lightning,  Dr.  FrankKn  contrived  to  bring  Kghtning  from 
the  heavena,  by  means  of  a  paper  kite,  properiy  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
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wkh  m  iamg  fine  \irm' striag*  iriiio&  be  raited  wIms  a  tliimder«torili  was 
poceived  lo  be  oomiaig  on ;  end  wHh  the  ekelridty  tlrae  obtaieed^  be 
cfaeiged  pbiala^  kindled  apiiita^  and  perfBcmed:  all  6ther  aoch  eleeUical 
eipeffimeiitii^  as  aie  vaaaUyesbibked  hy  oi  tecitedgkHB  g^obe  er  dylmder. 
By  n  nnatfier  el  eiqwM^Ma^  Mr*  Cantoa  etfcw  after  obeerred  tbat  aome- 
doMb  were  in  a  pesitiTe^  iTbile  tome  .ifeit  ia  a  negattre  state  ef  electri** 
dtfi  aad  liiat  tbe  electiieitf  of  bis  eondticter  woeld  ftemetiiaes  cbeoge 
fruB  «iie  atale  to  tbe  othef ,  fi^e  or  sik  times  iil  1«b  tban  ba]f<«n»be«r.  * 
Hefwk  btRMnetbat  partioolarptvteef  tbeeiiM^ordieoloadai  eome  into' 
tbe  oppooite  slates  of  positive  and  aegativr  etectiitity,  b  a  qnestion  neft- 
abseliiteiy  determined ;  tboagfa  it.  b  easy  Ipicoooeire  uiat  wben  particolar  : 
doodsy  or  ^ffieteni  parts  of  the  cartb^  posDeBs  oppMte  electricities,  a 
diKfanripe  will  take  place  witbia  a  odrtein  dtstanes ;  or  tbe  one  will  strike* 
bto  th«  otbst,  and  in  the  disdMutge  a  flash  of-  li^^tning  will  be  seen. . 
BIr,  Canton  inqoiree  whether  clonds  do  not  become  Iwssessed  of  rieCtri- 
city  by  tbe  gnldaal  beating  and  cooling  of  the  air;  and  whether  air> 
saddenly  raided,  may  not  give  dectri^  ^  to  deads  and  yi^Murs  |»8iBig' 
tbfongh  ity  and  tk  silddetlly  condensed  receire  electric  fire  from  them.  < 
Mr*  Wikke  supposes^  that  the  air  contractt  its  electricity  in  the  same 
manner  that  sn^hor  and  other  sabstances  do,  wh^  they  are  heated  and . 
cooled  in  contact  with  varioas  bodies.     Thns,  tbe  air  being  belted  ei 
eooled  near  ths  earth»  givee  electridty  to  the  earthy  or  receives  it  from 
it ;  and  tbe  deetiified  air  being  conveyed  upwards  by  varioas  mtens, 
eonMBwrnirates  ite  electricity  to  tbe  doodsk      Others  have  snggestedy 
wbatber  siace  tbonder  commonly  hiq>pens  in  a  ealtry  state  of  the  air, 
wben  it  seenMs  dieiged  with  snlpbareoos  ti^oar%  the  electric  matter  then 
m  tfaa  ckmds  may  not  be  generated  by  tbe  fermentation  ef  snlj^ureons. 
vi^poara  with  mineral  ot  add  tapours  in  the  dr.     Some  pbydcians  are  of 
opimoB,  that  when  a  peiaon  b  killed,  by  lighiningf  Uiere  b  an  initanta- 
neeaa  and  total  destmetioB  of  tbe  vital  principle  in  every  part  of  the  am-, 
md  Bmehiae,  and  consequently  that  any  effort  to  restore  animation  woold 
tjeasebeei  bat- others  suppose  thai  the  inflaence  ef  lightning,  or  of  a' 
pewesfol  ^hock.of  electridty,  is  chiefly  expended  in  disturbing  or  destroy- 
ing the  loBCtaons  of  the  brain,  and  that,  therefore^  cases  may  occur  in 
wbie)L  soapended  animation  might  be  restored  by  preserving  the  animal 
hpatiand  nmintaining  ariifidd  res|Hrati<«  till  the  body  resumes  its  f  auctions. 
.  TAtmdgr»2  When  two  clouds  h^ly  charged  with  dectricd  matter  meet, 
an  ezploaioa  takes  place,  aCGonq|wnied  with  a  loud  report,  which  we  cdl 
dmader :  the  exploaoay  if  high  in  the  air,  and  remote  from  us,  will  do 
so  miscbief ;  but  when  near,  it  nmy,  and  bes  in  a  thousand  instances, 
destroyed  trees,  animals,  dic^^   Although  in  this  country  thunder  may 
kqipea  at  any  time  of  the  year^  yet  the  nMMiths  of  July  and  August  are 
thosa  m  wbid»  it  nuiy  almost  certainly  be  expected.     Its  duration  b  of 
very  BBcertda  continnaBce ;  sometimes  oidy  a  few  peals  will  be  beard  at 
any  particular  place,  during  tbe  whole  season ;  lit  edier  times  the  storm  will 
return  at  the  mtervd  of  thiee  or  four  days,  for  a  month,  six  wedu^  or 
even  kngv »  not  that  we  have  viobat  thunder  in  this  country  dvectly 

<*  Tfas  disfanee  of  tkatidcr-cloads  msy  be  tftOnMtMl  nearly  by  flM  intemt}  of  iitAe  W 
tween  sMli^  Bw  flaA  of  Hg btDing,  ana  b^a^ng  tbe  i^apon  of  tbe  tbunder ;  catiawtiDg 
the  distance  after  tbe  rate  of  1,148  feet  per  secood  of  time,  or  81  seconds  to  tbe  mile. 
l>r.  WalBs  observes,  tfiat  connnoiilv'llie  dHVerence  between  tbe  two  fs  about  7  seconds,' 
wbick^  at  the  rate  abeve  mentloBe^  gives  tbe  diataaos  afansst  9  mibis;  But  semetime^ 
it  csoaa  in  a  second  or  two,  wbidi  assures  us  that  the  exploaion  is  very  sear  us. 
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wonderftil  vision.  The  sm  thftl  wiMhes  the  Sicilian  tliore,  swirifed  np, 
Bod  bocamey  for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chaia  of  dark  moontaine ; 
sirfaile  the  wateia  near  oar  Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  smootb,  or  in  an 
instant  appearad  as  on^  dear  poUslied  mirror,  reclining  against  the 
ridge.  On  this  glass  was  depicted,  in  ohiaroscoro,  a  etrbg  of  sereral 
thooiand  pilasters,  all  equal  in  altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  Hght  aod 
shade.  In  a  moment  they  lost  their  height,  and  bent  into  areadea  like 
Roman  aquedocta;  and  a  long  cornice  was  next  formed  on  the  tap,  and 
abora  it  roae  castles  innumerable,  all  perfectly  alike.  They  soon  split 
into  towers,  whidi  ware  shortly  after  lost  in  colonnades,  then  windows^ 
and  at  last  ended  in  pines,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even  and  similar. 
This  is  the  fata  morgfrnta  which  for  twenty-six  years  I  thought  a  mere 
fiible.''  A  yery  mttffeattog  optical  illusion  was  obsenred  by  the  <^oera 
on  the  late  expedition  to'  Saffin^s  Bay.  Upon  looking  at  the  summits  of 
dirtani  mountains,  they  were  surprised  to  obserye  a  huge  opening  in 
them,  aa  if  ^y  had  been  perforated,  or  an  arch  thrown  from  one  to 
another.  This  efibct  arose  from  the  apparent  junction  of  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  produced  by  a  variation  of  density  in  some  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  between  a  shower  then  falling  and  the  tops  of  the  mountaina, 
but  which  did  not  exist  at  a  lower  level,  so  as  to  affect  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  mountains. 

MeleonJ]  Besides  the  meteorological  phenomena  we  have  now  de* 
scribed,  there  is  another  class  of  inflammable,  or  at  least  phosphorescent 
appeataaeas.  The  inflammable  meteors  are  mostly  of  electric  origin  ;  and 
•f  theae,  lightning  and  thunder  are  at  once  the  most  sublime,  terrific,  and 
benefidal  to*  man. 

Liffhtnwff,']  That  lightning  is  really  an  electrical  phenomenon,  is  now 
wnversally  admitted.  Philosophers  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their 
experimenta  and  inquiries  on  this  subject,  before  they  perceived  the 
dirioua  analogy  between  lightning  and  electricity.  But  this  hypothesis 
was  first  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Dr.  Franklhr,  who,  about  the  closti 
of  the  year  1740  oonceived  the  practicability  of  drawing  lightning  down 
from  the  clouds.  Various  circumstances  of  resemblance  between  light- 
ning and  electridty  were  remarked  by  this  philosopher,  and  have  been 
abundantly  coi^rmed  by  later  discoveries.  Such  are  the  following :  Flashea 
of  lightning  are  usually  seen  crooked  and  waving,  in  the  air;  so  the 
electric  apark  drawn  by  a  r^ular  body  at  some  distance,  and  when  it  is 
drawn  by  an  irregular  bddy,  or  through  a  space  in  which  the  best  con- 
dueten  are  disposed  in  an  irregular  manner,  always  exhibits  the  same 
iq>pearance.  Lightning  ^rikes  the  highest  and  most  pointed  objects  in 
its  course,  in  preference  to  others,  as  hills,  trees,  spires,  and  masts  of 
ships ;  so  all  pointed  conductors  receive  and  throw  off  the  electric  fluid 
more  readily  Uian  those  that  are  terminated  by  flat  surfaces.  Lightning 
is  observed  to  take  and  follow  the  readiest  and  best  conductor ;  and  the 
same  is  the  ease  with  electridty,  in  the  dhscharge  of  the  Leyden  phial ; 
from  whenoe  the  Doctor  infers,  that  in  a  thunder-storm,  it  would  be 
safer  to  have  one's  clothes  wet  than  dry.  Lightning  bums,  dissolves 
metals,  rands  some  bodies,  sometimes  strikes  persons  blind,  destroys 
animal  life,  deprives  magnets  of  their  virtue,  qr  reverses  their' poles ;  and 
all  these  ara  well-known  properties  of  electridty.  To  demonstrate, 
however,  by  actual  expoiments,  the  identity  of  tne  electric  fiuid  with 
the  matter  «f  Ugbtning,  Dr.  FrankHn  contrived  to  bring  lightning  from 
the  heavana,  by  means  of  a  paper  kite,  proper^y  fittaed  up  for  the  purpose, 
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wilh  m  lamg  fine  Wire'striag,  whaiA  be  raited.  wIms  a  tbmder^tonii  was 
poceived  lo  be  oomiag  on ;  end  whb  the  ekelridty  tlms  obtaieed^  be 
cfaaiged  pbiala^  kindled  epurite,  and  perfoanedaU  6ther  aoch  eleetHcd 
eiperidMiil^  as  aie  aailallyeadl^ked  bjroitecited'gbHeg^obeer  cylinder. 
By  a  momber  el  ejyenidatB^  Mr.  CaaUxa  etfcw  aftor  obeerred  tbat  acme' 
doade  were  in  a  pesitiTe^  iTbile  tome.ifeiie  is  a  negattre  state  ef  electri- 
city }  aad  tbat  tbe  eleclrieity  of  bis  eondticter  woald  fM>iiietii»es  cbeaga 
fruB  woe  atale  to  tbe  othefy  five  or  si^  times  iil  len  tban  balf<«nobeiir.- 
liefw  ^  bai^Mne  tbat  partiotdar  perts  of  the  mhbi  or  die  doodsi  come  into' 
tbe  opyonte  slalee  of  pbmtive  and  negative: electricaty,  is  a  question  not- 
abselateiy  detennined ;  thon^  it.  is  easy  IPiOonceiTe  uiat  when  particolar : 
doadsy  or  diffBteut  parts  of  the  cartb,  posseas  oppMte  electricities^  a 
disefanripe  wilt  tsfke  place  within  a  ochrtain  distsaee ;  dr  tbe  one  will  itrike 
iato  th«  odier,  and  in  the  dischalge  a  flash  of-  ligbtniag  will  be  seen. : 
Mr.  Caaten  kiqQiree  whether  clouds  do  not  become  (assessed  of  rieCtri« 
dtyby  tbe  gradoal  beating  and  cooling  of  tbe  air;  and  whether  air> 
saddenly  rsr^ed,  may  not  giro  electric ^  to  donda  and  yapours  psssmg^ 
throng  ity  and  dr  silddetlly  condensed  recdve  electric  fire  from  them. 
Mr.  WUcke  suppoaes^  tbat  tlie  air  contractt  its  electricity  in  the  saoM 
manner  that  sa^dwr  and  otbcar  substances  do,  when  they  are  heated  and 
cooled  in  contset  with  ysrioas  bodies.     Thns,  tbe  air  being  heated  ea 
eoolad  near  ths  earth»  givee  electricity  to  the  eartb,  or  receives  it  from  > 
it ;  and  tbe  dsetdfied  air  being  conveyed  upwards  by  rarions  means, 
oonHBflnicates  ite  electricity  to  the  clonds^      Others  have  suggested, 
arhalher  siace  thunder  commonly  happetis  in  a  sultry  state  of  &e  sir, 
when  it  seenw  ehaiged  with  sulphureous  ti4K>ur%  tbe  electric  matter  then 
ia  tfaa  dottds  may  not  be  generated  by  the  fermentation  ef  sulf^ureous. 
vapnnrs  with  mineral  mt  acid  tBpours  in  the  air.     Some  physicians  are  of 
opiaiaB,  tbat  when  a  peiaon  is  killed,  by  lightnings  there  is  an  iwtanta- 
neoaa  and  total  destruetion  of  the  vital  principle  in  every  part  of  the  am-, 
mal  aaachii^e,  and  consequently  tbat  any  effort  to  restore  animation  woidd 
kt  useleee  I  but .  others-  suppose  that  the  influence  of  lightning,  or  of  a- 
powaifril  ^^bockof  electricity,  is  chiefly  expended  in  disturbing  or  destroy- 
ing tbe  Inaetaons  of  the  brain,  and  that,  therdere^  cases  may  occur  in 
vhacli  suapended  animation  might  be  restored  1^  preserving  the  animal 
heat,and  maintaining  artificial  respirati<«  till  the  body  resumes  its  functions. 
.   TAtmdgr»2  When  two  clouds  h^ly  charged  with  electrical  matter  meet, 
an  ezploaion  takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  loud  report,  which  we  call 
thunder :  the  explosioay  if  high  in  the  air,  and  remote  from  us,  will  do 
no  miscbief ;  but  wbei^  near,  it  may,  and  has  in  a  thouBsnd  instances, 
destroyed  trees,  animals,  &c.^^   Although  in  tins  country  thunder  may 
bqvpen  at  any  time  of  the  yeari  yet  the  laenths  of  July  and  August  are 
iboaa  in  which  it  aury  almost  certainly  be  expected.    Its  duration  is  of 
very  ancmtaia  continuance ;  sometimes'  only  a  few  peals  will  be  heard  a* 
any  particular  place,  during  the  whole  season ;  lit  other  times  the  storm  wift 
retam  at  the  mterval  of  three  or  four  days,  for  a  month,  sue  weeks,  or 
even  kmger  ^  not  that  we  have  noleat  thander  in  this  country  dfrectly^ 

"  The  dbtauoe  of  tbunder-cloads  Uiaiv  be  MflnaMd  AMrly  hf  tkt  interral  of  tinie  W 
t«rtai  Moiag  tfi«  flaA  of  Ugbtniiig,  and  bearing  tbe  report  ef  the  tbimder ;  cetisMrtin^ 
the  dietanoe  after  tbe  rate  of  1,148  feet  per  second  of  time,  or  SI  seconds  to  tbe  mile.. 
Dr.  WaUbobeerres,  tl&at  oomrnonlv'tlie  difference  between  tbe  two  fs  about  7  seconds,' 
wbi^  at  the  xsie  abenre  mentioned  gives  fbe  diataaee  afaiSMt  8  mites;  But  serneH me# 
it  COOMB  in  a  second  or  two,  wbidi  assures  us  that  tbe  exploBion  is  very  near  us. 
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yeitical  in  any  one  place  so  frequently  in  any  year,  but  in  many 
it  mil  be  perceptible  that  thnnder-cloncla  are  formed  in  the  ndgfabour- 
bood,  even  at  these  short  intervals.    When  lightning  acts  with  extraordi- 
nary violence,  and  breaks  or  shatters  any  thing,  it  ui  called  a  ikitnderboii, 
which  the  vnlgar  suppose  to  be  a  hard  body,  and  even  a  stone.  But  when 
we  consfder  the  known  effects  of  electrical  explosions,  and  those  prodaoed 
by  lightning,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  Cfpc^ 
rations  vulgarly  ascribed  to  thunderbolts.     As  stones  and  bricks  strack 
by  lightning  are  often  found  in  a  vitrified  state,  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, with  Beccaria,  that  some  stones  in  the  earth,  having  been  struck  in 
this  manner,  gave  occasion  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  thunderiM^ts.     FVom 
Beccaria*s  exact  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  external  appearances  of 
thunder-clouds,  the  following  particulars  are  extracted.  The  first  i^ypear- 
ance  of  a  thunder-storm,  which  usually  happens  when  there  is  little  or  no 
wind,  is  one  dense  cloud,  or  more,  increasing  very  &st  in  size,  and  rising' 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.     The  lower  suriace  b  black  and  nearly 
level ;  but  the  upper  finely  arched,  and  well-defined.    Many  of  these 
clouds  often  seem  piled  upon  one  another,  and  all  arched  in  the  sune  man- 
ner; but  they  are  continually  uniting,  swelling,  and  extending  their 
arches.     At  die  time  of  the  rising  of  this  cloud,  the  atmosphere  is  com- 
monly ftdl  of  a  great  many  separate  clouds,  that  are  motionless,  and  of 
odd  whimsical  shapes.     All  these,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  thunder 
doud,  draw  towards  it,  and  become  more  uniform  in  their  shapes  as  they 
i^proach ;  till,  coming  very  near  the  thunder-cloud,  their  limbs  mutually 
stretch  towards  one  another,  and  they  immediately  coalesce  into  one  uni- 
form mass.      These  he  caUs  adscUUious  cloudSf  from  their  coming  in  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  thunder-cloud.     But  sometimes  the  thunder-dond 
will  swell,  and  increase  very  fast,  without  the  conjunction  of  any  adsdti- 
tious  clouds';  the  vapours  in  the  atmosphere  forming  themselves  into 
clouds,  wherever  it  passes.     Some  of  the  adscititious  clouds  appear  like 
white  fringes  at  the  skirts  of  the  thunder-cloud,  or  under  the  body  of  it, 
but  they  keep  continually  growing  darker  and  darker  as  they  approach 
to  unite  with  it.     When  the  thunder-cloud  is  grown  to  a  great  size,  its 
lower  surface  is  often  ragged,  particular  parts  being  detached  towards  the 
earth,  but  still  connected  with  the  rest.     Sometimes  the  lower  snrbce 
swells  into  various  large  protuberances,  bending  uniformly  downward ; 
and  sometimes  one  whole  side  of  tiie  cloud  will  have  an  inclination  to  the 
earth,  and  the  extremity  of  it  nearly  touch  the  ground.     When  the  eye 
is  under  the  thunder-cloud,  after  it  has  grown  large  and  well-formed,  it 
is  seen  to  sink  lower,  and  to  darken  prodigiously :  at  the  same  time  that 
a  number  of  small  adscititious  clouds,  (the  origin  of  whidi  can  never  be 
perceived,)  are  seen  in  a  rapid  motion,  driving  about  in  very  uncertain 
directions  under  it.    While  these  clouds  are  agitated  with  the  most  rapid 
motions,  tiie  rain  commonly  fiedls  in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  if  the  agita- 
tion be  exceedingly  great,  it  commonly  hails.    While  the  thunda*-cIoud 
is  swelling,  and  extending  its  branches  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  the 
lightning  is  seen  to  dart  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  often  to  illu- 
minate its  whole  mass.   When  the  doud  has  acquired  a  suffident  extent, 
the  lightning  strikes  between  the  doud  and  the  earth  in  two  opposite 
places,  the  path  of  the  lightning  lying  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
doud  and  its  branches.     The  longer  this  lightning  continues,  the  less 
dense  does  tlie  doud  become,  and  the  less  dark  its  appearance,-  till  at 
length  it  breaks  in  different  places,  and  shows  a  clear  sky.  ■    These 
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Aonder-doods  aie  sometimeB  in  a  pontiTe,  as  well  as  a  negatiye  state  of 
dectricitjr*  Tbe  moat  extiaordiBary  infltaace,  periisfM,  on  record,  of  the 
dcaumJive  effects  occasioned  by  douds  yeiy  highly  electHfied,  and  of  the 
piedigkwa  accornnhtion  of  the  electric  fluid  which  sometimes  takes  place 
ia  die  atiiMiapliere»  happened  in  the  island  of  Java,  in  Angost  1772.  On 
the  11th  of  that  month,  at  midnight,  a  night-dond  was  observed  coYer- 
isg  a  moimtain  in  the  district  called  Cheribon,  and  sereral  reports  like 
those  of  a  gnn,  were  heard  at  the  seme  time.  The  people  who  dwelt 
upon  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  not  being  able  to  fly  fast  eaoagh, 
were  ov^taken  by  the  cloud,  a  part  of  which,  eight  or  nine  miles  in  cir- 
camferenoey  detached  tfeself  under  them,  and  was  seen  tossmg  and  bear- 
ing kywier  down  the  mountain,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  emitting 
globes  of  fire,  so  luminous  that  the  night  became  as  clear  as  day.  The 
cftcta  of  this  phenomenon  were  terrific  Every  thing  was  destroyed 
for  20  miles  nnmd ;  the  houses  were  demolished — ^the  plantations  torn 
up  hy  the  roots,  or  buried  in  the  earth, — the  whole  stodc  of  cattle  and 
hones  pecidied,— and  2,140  human  beings  lost  their  lives.  <<  Experience 
teaches  us,**  says  Sturm,  **  that  the  rain  which  falls  when  it  thunders,  is 
the  oBost  frmtful  to  the  earth.  The  saline  and  sulphurous  particles,  which 
liD  the  atmosphere  during  a  storm,  are  drawn  down  by  the  rain,  and 
become  exoeUeat  nourishment  for  the  plants ;  without  mentioning  the  num- 
bers off  amsli  worms,  seeds,  and  little  insects  which  are  also  drawn  down 
ia  thunder-showers,  end  are,  with  the  help  of  a  microscope,  visible  in  the 
drope  of  water." 

Awvra  Borealis.']  The  northern  lights,  sometimes  called  Hreamersi 
or  marry  dcmceny  is  an  eztrsordinary  meteor,  or  luminous  appearance, 
diowing  itsdf  in  the  night  time,  usually  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  hea- 
vcBB,  bat  sometimes  in  southern  diinates  also,  and  most  commonly  in 
frosty  weather.     The  periods  of  the  appearance  of  these  northern  lights 
sre  very  inconstant.     In  some  years  they  occur  very  frequently,  and  in 
otheia  they  are  rsre ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  they  are  more  com- 
mon about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  following  account  of  the  aurora  borealis,  as  it  appears  in  Russia,  is 
given  by  Dr.  (jranville :-—"  This  phenomenon  is  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
St.  Petersburg.     According  to  the  meteorological  tables  of  20  years, 
Doitheiii  fi^^ts  appeared  on  an  average  21  times  in  each  year.    In  the 
year  1774,  they  appeared  48  times.  From  1782  to  1786  they  decreased, 
having  been  seen  only  1 10  times  during  that  period,  and  only  89  times 
from  1787  to  1791.     This  diminution  in  the  yearly  number  of  northern 
lights  has  continued  more  or  less  ever  since;  and  looking  for  illustration 
at  the  tables  of  the  same  two  years  nearer  us,  which  have  supplied  us 
with  other  data,  namely,  1818  and  1819,  I  find  that  in  the  former  year 
Borthtfu  lights  occurred  only  six,  and  in  the  latter  twelve  times.    At  the 
dose  of  last  autumn,  this  curious  phenomenon  appeared  on  one  occasion, 
magnificently  bright.     The  sky  was  illuminated  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith,  extending  east  and  west  to  a  considerable  distance.     Masses  of 
fire  in  the  form  of  columns,  and  as  brilliant  as  the  brightest  phosphorus, 
danced  in  the  air,  and  streaks  of  a  deeper  light,  of  various  sizes,  rose  from 
the  horizon  and  flashed  between  them.     The  brightness  of  the  former 
•eemed,  at  times,  to  grow  faint  and  dim.     At  this  conjuncture  the  broad 
streaks  would  suddenly  shoot  with  great  velocity  up  to  the  zenith  with 
ao  undulating  motion  and  a  pyramidal  form.     From  the  columns,  flashes 
of  light,  like  a  succession  of  sparks  from  an  electric  jar,  flew  off  and  dia^ 


appeared;  while  tlie  Bti^eks  elMiigad  ibeir  fortn  frequently  nd  ivptdljr, 
and  broke  out  ia  places  where  wwe  were  Been  befere>  ehooting  wioog  die 
heaTeiiBy  and  then  dMappeacing  in  an  instant.    The  sky  in  Tarioiis  places 
became  tinged  with  a  deep  pnrple>  the  stars  riione  very  brilliantly^,  the 
separate  lights  grsdnally  merged  into  one  another^  when  the  aBCOcsl 
resplendence  of  the  horiaon  increased  and  became  magaifioent.     This 
phenomenon  lasted  nearly  four  honn ;  and  at  one  liitie  « large  triawgie  of 
the  strongest  light  occupied  the  horizett»  illinninAing  ia  the  most  iiisii^iii- 
ficent  manner  nearly  the  en^e  yaolt  of.  heaven.     From  six  to  seran  fell- 
ing stars  were  obserFod  at  the  time#  kaTing  in  thar  train  a  verv  brilHaat 
light."     This  phenomenoawas  long  regarded,  even  by  pfailosopheiBy  with 
a  foolish  and  saperstitions  dread.     The  first  time  we  find  it  meotioned 
in  English  annals,  it  is  described  as  presenting  the  i^pcaranoe  of  bmuiig 
spears.     Cornelius  Gemma,  a  foreign  naturalist,  taUss  of  it  in  still  naore 
marvellons  terms,  comparing  its  appearanee^  as  observed  by  hins  in  Bva- 
bant,  in  1575,  to  fortified  cities,  and  armies  fig^tiag  in  the  air,  with  all 
the  weapons  a^  parade  of  war.    Gassendus,  in  describing  it  as  seea  in 
France  on  the  2d  September,  1631,  fint  gave  it  the  nsme  of  amront 
barealis.     Father  Boscovich  has  determined  the  height  of  aa  aurora 
borealis,  observed  on  the  16th  of  I>eoember,  1737,  by  the  marquis  of 
Polini,  to  have  beeu  825  miles;  and  M.  Bergman,  from  a  meaa  of  thirty 
computations,  makes  the  average  height  of  the  aurora  borsalis^  to  be  73 
Swedish,  or  (suf^iKwing  a  Swedish  mile  to  be  about  6j^  English  miles) 
468  English  miles.     Euler  supposes  the  height  to  be  sevend  thooaancw 
of  miles ;  and  Mairan  also  assij;n9  to  these  phenomnia  a  very  elevated 
region,  the  hr  greater .  number  of  them  being,  according  to  him,  200 
leagues  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.      Dr.  Thienenoann  eonaidefs  this 
meteor  to  have  no  determinate  relation  to  the  earth.     Dr.  Blagdeo^ 
speaking  of  the  height  of  soaae  fiery  meteors,  say%  that  ''  the  aoroca' 
borealis  appears  to  occupy  as  higb,  if  not  a  higher  region,  above  the' 
surface  of  the  eaith,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  very  distant  comlriea 
to  which  it  has  been  visible  at  the  saaae  time ;"  he  adds^  **  that  the 
great  accumulation  of  electric  matter  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  ve^^ 
of  our  atmosphere,  as  estimated  by  the  cessation  of  twilight**'    It  is  mot 
improbable,  that  the  highest  regions  of  the  aurora  borealis,  are  the  same 
with  those  in  which  firiB-balls  move;  moie  especially  aa  Dt.  Bkgdett 
informs  us,  that  instances  are  recorded,  ia  which  the  northern  lights  have 
been  se«i  to  join,,  and  form  luminous  balls,  darting  about  with  great  velo- 
city, and  even  l«iving  a  train  behind  like  the  common  fire^balU^    This 
ingenious  author,  however,  conjecturing  that  distiact  reguMis  are  aUotted 
to  the  electrical  phenomena  of  oar  atmosphere,  assigns  l^e  appeaiance  of 
fire-balls  to  that  region  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  am  crepmscular 
atmosphere ;  and  a  greater  elevation  above  the  earth,  to  that  acounrahi* 
tion  of  electricity  in  a  lighter  and  less  condensed  form,  which  pvodvees 
the  wonderfully  diversified  streama  and  canruacations  of 

**  Hiose  Atochir  meteors  that  oeaseless  shake 
A  WBmiog  Slatze  reliraeted  o*er  the  hearreiu.** 

R^ractian  of  the  Sun*s  Rat/s,^  The  power  of  the  clouds  and  air  to 
reflect  or  repel  the  sunbeams,  occasions  certain  phenomena  distinet  from 
meteoric  appearances,  viz.  the  morning  dawn  tmd  evening  Hsj^A^  and 
those  brilHant  tints  which  accompany  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sum 
The  first  of  these  lasts  as  long  as  the  sun  is  witUn  18  deg.  of  the  horiaoi^ 
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&kf  and  ntglit  alternatelf  decline  into  each  other  b^  a  gentle  and 
^kamg  gradation.  Bf  reason  of  the  refractive  qniditv  of  &e  atmo^ 
■pherc  tile  aun  appears  to  ns  as  abere  die  boriaon  berore  he  actnallj 
uriiaa^  there  ;  and  though  Mb  phenomenon  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
iahsMaaaila  of  tiie  eqvatorial  regions,  in  the  polar  regions,  wheie  the 
refiactiiws  power  of  ttie  air  is  greatly  aided  by  the  thidc  taponri  which 
■re  ooAatanlly  floatbg  in  ^e  air,  the  twilight  and  the  latter  phenomenon 
esBtfttnrte  greatly  to  cheer  the  long  night  of  winter.  Under  the  poles 
ths  dswn  and  twilight  lasts  each  a  month.  The  red  or  glowing  dawm 
is  aeoMiOBed  by  the  vaponrs  of  the  atmosphere  reflectmg  only  the 
tad  end  yellow  beams  of  the  sun,  which  are  also  the  lightest,  and  have 
iaflezMlity  enough  to  penetrate  through  the  atmosphere.  The  very 
nftangible  rays  seldom  reach  us. 

Maieoipie  Sbmai,^  M.  Humboldt  has^  after  a  careful  investigatioit 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  those  hard  metallic  bodies  which  occasionally 
appear  to  fidl  from  tM  heavens,  without  any  visible  acquired  projection 
bom  oar  earth,  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  irregular  substances  dd 
Bot  beloog  to  our  atmosphere.  Some  naturalists  maintain  that  they  are 
pRJeeted  Irom  the  moon  by  some  powerful  volcanic  agency ;  others,  that 
day  wn  detadied  pmtions  of  small  moveable  planets  which  circulate  round 
our  atmoephflve.  One  hypothesis  views  them  as  fragments  of  a  laige 
pbnet  wladi  fomierly  existed  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  of  which 
die  four  small  planets,  Ceres,  Ftellas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  are  remaining  por- 
tiana ;  and  anodier  regards  them  as  minerals  in  their  primitive  state,  which 
have  been  ejected  ^m  the  very  interior  of  our  globe»  by  volcanoes,  situ* 
tied  In  the  polar  regions,  which  produce^  at  the  same  time,  thephenome* 
asm  of  die  aurora  borealis.  A  later  and  more  probidble  hypothesis 
aeeeunta  for  the  orig^  of  these  bodies  on  the  principles  of  chemical 
rsmhinntion.  The  atmosphere  contains  wioos  gasedus  substances ;  and 
it  is  no  more  impossible  that  such  formations  should  take  placo  by  theiv 
caudiiaatioii  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  than  that  cl^emisto  should 
be  capaUe  of  producing  a  solid  substance  by  the  mizturs  of  two  aerifoinn 
ioida,  or  that  a  gaaeons  €uid  should  under  certain  known  dreumstailoes 
aadeigo  fixation. 

MmtmpkBrieai  DutiJ}  Frc/kmoi  Rafineaque,  of  New  York,  muntains 
that  an  imperceptible  dust  falls  at  all  times  from  the  atmoq>here,  and 
thst  he  has  seen  it  on  Mount  Etna,  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Alleghany  and 
CatJEiEl  mountains  in  America,  and  also  on  the  ocean.  This  is  the  same 
daftt  yiMdk  accumulates  in  omr  apartments^  and  renders  itself  peculiarly 
viMe  is  the  beams  of  the  sun.  His  has  foimd  it  to  accnmi|lata«t  the 
rtte  of  from  one*fbur^  of  an.  inch  to  one  inch  in  a  year^  but  in  such  a 
fleecy  state  that  it  cevdd  be  compressed  to  one-third  of  its  height.  Hence 
ketakee  the  average  of  the  yeany  deporite  at  about  one^sixth  of  an  incb^ 

fRmfir.!  The  winds  are  the  meat  remarkable  and  important  pheno^ 
■ena  whidi  the  atmosphere  presets.  Wind  is  a  motion  of  the  ahr;  and 
every  tidng  whkh  disturbs  1^  equifibifam  of  the  air  excitea  wind  The 
priadpal  cause  of  wind  is  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  atmoq>beric 
Rgiona,  wlietlier  caused  by  Uie  action  of  ih»  sun,  or  that  of  foreig^  par^^ 
tides  hBtroduced  into  it*  Thus  isolated  clouds  are  often  known  to  excite 
wM,  and  llie  action  of  tbunderwdoads  causes  violent  tempests.  It  is 
dew,  timt  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  descend  perpendicularly  ob  the  surftoa 
of  the  earth  under  iSbe  tontd  aone,  that  part  of  it  must  receive  a  greater 
peportioB  of  heat  than  those  where  they  fall  obliquely ;  the  heat  that 
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great  rapidity  till  it  has  enveloped  the  whole  moiuitain ;  or  a  copper 
colonred  clond  which  rises  in  a  serene  sky,  and  suddenly  ohscnres  the 
whole  horizon,  after  which  the  tempest  biusts  forth,  and  the  whole 
air  is  thrown  into  the  most  violent  agitation.  The  probable  cause  of 
these  phenomena  is  thought  to  be  the  quick  transition  of  a  watery  vapour 
into  a  flnid,  from  whence  the  air  rushes  in  with  violence  into  the  vacuum 
thus  occasioned,  and  a  chemical  action  likewise  takes  place.  Hurricanes 
are  known  only  in  the  torrid  zones. 

Water' Spouts,^  A  phenomenon  not  less  fearful  and  destructive  in  its 
sphere  than  the   hurricane  is   the  water-spout.     Its  a^ipeaianoe  may 
be  thus  described :     The  sea  is  observed  to  become  suddenly  agitated 
under  a  low  rainy-looking  cloud, — the  broken  waves  appear  to  collapae 
towards  the  centre  of  the  troubled  mass  of  water,  and. finally  seem 
dissolved  into  a  drizzly  vapOur,  which  rises  in  spiral  lines  towards  the 
cloud, — at  the  same  moment  that  this  column  rises  from  the  sea,  another 
is  seen  descending  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  overhanging  doud,  which 
unites  with  the  former ;  and  the  united  column,  though  frequently  fifty 
fethoms  broad  at  the  base,  seldom  presents  a  greater  diameter  than  that 
of  2  or  3  feet  througliout  the  greater  part  of  its  length.     The  honourable 
captun  Napier  calculated  the  height  of  one  observed  by  him  at  1,720 
feet,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile.     The  whole  column  appears 
like  an  empty  glass  cylinder,  and  in  this  form  glides  rapidly  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  though  no  wind  be  observable  at  the  moment ;  some- 
times they  move  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  when 
several  water-spouts  are  raised  at  the  same  moment,  they  frequently  take 
opposite  directions.     When  the  surmounting  cloud  does  not  move  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  base  of  the  column,  the  spout  assumes  an 
oblique  direction,  or  even  a  curvilinear  form,  and  at  last  is  torn  asunder 
with  a  rushing  noise  like  that  of  a  cataract  in  a  deep  valley.     In  some 
instances  electrical  light  appears  to  proceed  from  die  columns,  or  is 
excited  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolving. 
It  is  alleged,  and  with  probability,  that  water-spouts  may  be  bn^cen  and 
dissipated  by  the  commotion  excited  in  the  air  by  the  finng  of  cannons^ 
which  corresponds  with  the  dissipation  of  thunder-donds  by  the  ringing  of 
bells.     Water-spouts  usually  appear  after  storms,  or  after,  a  long  tract  of 
sultry  weather,  in  narrow  seas  or  straits,  and  occasionally  upon  large 
rivers,  or  lakes.     Opposite  currents  of  wind  coming  in  contact  with  eadi 
other  with  unequal  forces,  communicate  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  doud, 
till  it  assumes  a  hollow  conical  form,  and  into  this  tube,  assiated  no  doubt 
by  electrical  influence,  the  waters  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a  water- 
spout.    There  is  a  species  of  water^spout  called  a  typhon,  which  is  very 
frequent  in  the  Chinese  Sea.     The  typhon  descends  not  from  the  douds, 
nor  is  produced  by  the  action  of  opposite  winds.     It,  on  the  contrary, 
rises  from  the  water  to  the  heavens  with  amazing  nqiidity.     Whirlwinds 
often  run  along  considerable  tracts,  bearing  down  houses,  trees,  and  every 
obstacle  that  diey  meet  with.     But  typhous  remain  always  in  the  same 
places,  and  are  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires ;  for 
the  sea  is  then  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  the  air  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphureous  exhalations,  that  the  sky  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
copper-coloured  crust,  although  there  be  no  clouds,  and  the  sun  or  the 
stars  appear  through  the  vapour.     Buffon  thinks  it  is  to  these  subterra- 
nean fires  that  we  must  ascribe  the  warmth  of  the  Chmese  Sea  in  winter, 
where  these  typhous  are  very  frequent. 
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P^CMUar  Winds,']  Hie  winds  generally  assume  the  temperatare  of 
the  countries  OTer  which  they  blow.  They  are  consequently  warm  or 
cold,  moist  or  dry,  according  to  the  character  of  the  region  from  which 
they  proceed.  Some  winds  are  likewise  distinguished  by  peculiar 
qofdities  and  exacts  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  air  or 
Tapoor  in  excess.  The  most  dreadful  of  these  are  the  simoom  which 
somedmes  blows  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  The  chamsm  of  Egypt  some- 
times approaches  the  Simoom  in  character  and  destructive  agency.  But 
the  harmattan  of  Gruinea  and  other  African  districts  is  a  less  formidable 
wind.  The  description  of  these  peculiar  winds,  however,  belongs  more 
properly  to  particular  geography. 

UtUity  ijf  the  fVinds,]  The  winds  purify  the  air,  by  carrying  off  or 
diqieraing  noxious  exhalations.  They  also  convey  the  vapours  and  clouds 
of  one  district  to  another,  without  which  provision  of  Nature,  every 
district  would  only  receive  its  own  exhalations  again  by  precipitation. 
They  modify  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, — refresh  and  dry  the 
objects  at  xhe  surfisce  of  the  ground, — put  collections  of  stagnant  water 
into  motion, — and  supply  a  powerful  agency  to  man  in  his  mechanical  arts. 

Physical  Seasons.]  Ab  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  the  effect  of  the  solar 
rays,  the  proximity  or  distance  of  places  from  the  sun  must  occasion  a 
great  ^fferenoe  in  their  respective  temperatures  :  this  difference,  and  the 
natunl  phenomena  dependant  upon  it,  form  the  physiccd  seasons.  If 
the  anrfece  of  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere  or  ellipsoid,  everywhere 
covered  with  water,  the  heat  would  gradiudly  diminish  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion from  the  equator  to  the  poles, — regularly  follow  the  course  of  the 
sun, — and  .exhibit  the  same  temperature  in  the  same  latitudes ;  but  the 
dilSerent  situations^  heights,  and  physical  qualities  of  different  regions, 
cause  very  striking  deviations  from  this  rule.  Thas  countries  lying 
onder  the  same  latitude  often  possess  very  different  temperatures,  and  the 
physical  seasons  seldom  agree  exactly  with  the  astronomical  seasons 
which  depend  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun.  It  is  not 
even  possible  to  give  general  definitions  of  the  physical  seasons. 

Tlie  torrid  zone  has  only  two  seasons ;  viz.  the  wet  and  the  dry ;  the 
former  corresponding  to  the  winter-season,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  sum- 
mer, but  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  astronomical  seasons ;  for 
the  rain  accompanies  the  sun,  and  when  the  sun  stands  in  the  northern 
sign,  the  rainy  season  begins  northwards  from  the  line ;  and  when  the 
sun  is  situated  in  the  southern  sign,  it  is  the  dry  or  summer-season.  The 
contrary  of  these  changes  takes  place  on  the  south  of  the  equator.  The 
beginning  and  duration  of  these  seasons  happens  at  regular  periods,  but  is 
influenced  in  all  other  respects  by  local  circumstances,  particularly  the 
presence  of  mountains.  Thus,  a  country  intersected  by  a  high  ridge  run- 
ning from  N.  to  S.  exhibits  diifferent  seasons  at  the  same  moment  on  the 
£.  and  W.  of  the  ridge.  In  some  countries  there  are  two  summers  and 
two  winters,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  long  and  short  summer  and 
winter-seasons.  Within  20  degrees  of  the  equator,  the  difference  of  heat 
in  summer  and  winter  is  usually  very  inconsiderable ;  but  upon  the  limits 
of  the  torrid  zone  it  becomes  more  perceptible.  The  ancients  believed 
the  torrid  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  which 
they  supposed  must  rest  there.  But  this  heat  is  much  tempered  by 
various  causes.  The  clouds  which  veil  the  sky  in  the  rainy  seasons 
absorb  the- sunbeams,  and  the  violent  gushes  of  rain  which  happen  at  this 
season  greatly  moderate  the  heat.      The  nights  are  even  cold,  being 
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great  rapidity  till  it  has  enveloped  the  whole  mountain ;  or  a  copper 
coloured  cloud  which  rises  in  a  serene  sky,  and  suddenly  obscures  the 
whole  horizon,  after  which  the  tempest  bursts  forth,  and  the  whole 
air  is  thrown  into  the  most  violent  agitation.  The  probable  cauae  of 
these  phenomena  is  thought  to  be  the  quick  transition  of  a  watery  yapoar 
into  a  fluid,  from  whence  the  air  rushes  in  with  violence  into  the  vacuum 
thus  occasioned,  and  a  chemical  action  likewise  takes  place.  Hurricanes 
are  known  only  in  the  torrid  zones. 

Water- Spouts.^  A  phenomenon  not  less  fearful  and  destructive  in  its 
sphere  than   the   hurricane  is  the  water-spout.     Its  appearance  may 
be  thus  described :     The  sea  is  observed  to  become  suddenly  agitated 
under  a  low  rainy-looking  cloud, — ^the  broken  waves  i^pear  to  collapse 
towards  the  centre  of  Uie  troubled  mass  of  water,  and. finally  seem 
dissolved  into  a  drizzly  vapbur,  which  rises  in  spiral  lines  towards  the 
doud, — at  the  same  moment  that  this  column  rises  from  the  sea,  another 
is  seen  descending  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  overhanging  cloud,  which 
unites  with  the  former ;  and  the  united  column,  though  frequently  fifty 
fathoms  broad  at  the  base,  seldom  presents  a  greater  diameter  Uian  that 
of  2  or  3  feet  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length.     The  honourable 
captain  Napier  calculated  the  height  of  one  observed  by  him  at  1,720 
feet,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile.     The  whole  column  i^pears 
like  an  empty  glass  cylinder,  and  in  thra  form  glides  rapidly  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  though  no  wind  be  observable  at  the  moment ;  some- 
times they  move  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  when 
several  water-spouts  are  raised  at  the  same  moment,  they  frequently  take 
opposite  directions.     When  the  surmountiug  doud  does  not  move  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  base  of  the  column,  the  spout  assumes  an 
oblique  direction,  or  even  a  curvilinear  form,  and  at  last  is  torn  asunder 
with  a  rushing  noise  like  that  of  a  cataract  in  a  deep  valley.     In  some 
instances  electrical  light  appears  to  proceed  from  die  columns,  or  is 
excited  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolving. 
It  is  alleged,  and  with  probability,  that  water-spouts  may  be  broken  aiid 
dissipated  by  the  commotion  excited  in  the  air  by  the  finng  of  cannons, 
which  corresponds  with  the  dissipation  of  thunder-douds  by  the  ringing  of 
bells.     Water-spouts  usually  appear  after  storms,  or  after,  a  long  tract  of 
sultry  weather,  in  narrow  seas  or  straits,  and  occasionally  upon  large 
rivers,  or  lakes.     Opposite  currents  of  wind  coming  in  contact  with  eadi 
other  with  unequal  forces,  communicate  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  doud, 
till  it  assumes  a  hollow  conical  form,  and  into  this  tube,  assisted  no  doubt 
by  electrical  influence,  the  waters  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a  water- 
spout.    There  is  a  species  of  water-spout  called  a  tyjphon^  which  is  very 
frequent  in  the  Chinese  Sea.     The  typhon  descends  not  from  the  douds, 
nor  is  produced  by  the  action  of  opposite  winds.     It,  on  the  contrary, 
rises  from  the  water  to  the  heavens  with  amazing  rapidity.     Whirlwinds 
often  run  along  considerable  tracts,  bearing  down  houses,  trees,  and  every 
obstacle  that  l^ey  meet  with.     But  typhons  remain  always  in  the  same 
places,  and  are  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires ;  for 
the  sea  is  then  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  the  air  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphureous  exhalations,  that  the  sky  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
copper-coloured  crust,  although  there  be  no  clouds,  and  the  sun  or  the 
stars  appear  through  the  vapour.     Buffon  thinks  it  is  to  these  subterra- 
nean fires  that  we  must  ascribe  the  warmth  of  the  Chinese  Sea  in  winter^ 
where  these  typhons  are  very  frequoit. 
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PeeuUar  FFindii.]  Hie  winds  genenlly  assmoe  the  temperatare  of 
the  ooiintiies  oyer  which  they  blow.  They  are  consequently  warm  or 
cold,  moist  or  dry»  accordmg  to  the  character  of  the  region  from  which 
they  proceed.  Some  winds  are  likewise  distinguished  by  peculiar 
qoidtties  and  efifects  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  air  or 
Tapour  in  excess.  The  most  dreadful  of  these  are  the  simoom  which 
sometimes  blows  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  The  chamsin  of  Egypt  some- 
times i^proaches  the  Simoom  in  character  and  destmctive  agency.  But 
the  karmattan  of  Guinea  and  other  African  districts  is  a  less  formidable 
wind.  The  description  of  these  peculiar  winds,  however,  belongs  more 
properly  to  particular  geography. 

UaUty  of  the  WmdsJ^  The  winds  purify  the  tur,  by  canying  off  or 
dispersing  noxious  exhalations.  They  also  convey  the  vapours  and  clouds 
of  one  district  to  another,  without  which  provision  of  Nature,  every 
district  would  only  receive  its  own  exhalations  again  by  precipitation. 
They  modify  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, — refresh  and  dry  the 
objects  at  the  surftu^  of  the  ground, — put  collections  of  stagnant  water 
into  motion, — and  supply  a  powerful  agency  to  man  in  his  mechanical  arts. 

Phytieal  Seiuonsf^  As  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  the  effect  of  the  solar 
rays,  the  proximity  or  distance  of  places  from  the  sun  must  occasion  a 
great  difference  in  their  respective  temperatures :  this  difference,  and  the 
natural  phenomena  dependant  upon  it,  form  the  physical  seasons.  If 
the  surfiice  of  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere  or  ellipsoid,  everywhere 
covered  with  water,  the  heat  would  gradually  diminish  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion from  the  equator  to  the  poles, — regularly  follow  the  course  of  the 
sun, — and  ,«xhibit  the  same  temperature  in  the  same  latitudes ;  but  the 
different  situations,  heights,  and  physical  qualities  of  different  regions, 
cause  rery  striking  deviations  from  this  rule.  Thus  countries  lying 
under  the  same  latitude  often  possess  very  different  temperatures,  and  the 
phyncal  seasons  seldom  agree  exactly  with  the  astronomical  seasons 
which  depend  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun.  It  is  not 
even  possible  to  give  general  definitions  of  the  physical  seasons. 

The  torrid  zone  has  only  two  seasons ;  viz.  the  toet  and  the  dri/ ;  the 
former  corresponding  to  the  winter-season,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  sum- 
mer,  but  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  astronomical  seasons ;  for 
the  rain  accompanies  the  sun,  and  when  the  sun  stands  in  the  northern 
sign,  the  rainy  season  begins  northwards  from  the  line ;  and  when  the 
sun  is  situated  in  the  southern  sign,  it  is  the  dry  or  summer-season.  The 
contrary  of  these  changes  takes  place  on  the  south  of  the  equator.  The 
beginning  and  duration  of  these  seasons  happens  at  regular  periods,  but  is 
influenced  in  all  other  respects  by  local  circumstances,  particularly  the 
presence  of  mountains.  Thus,  a  country  intersected  by  a  high  ridge  run- 
ning from  N.  to  S.  exhibits  different  seasons  at  the  same  moment  on  the 
£.  and  W.  of  the  ridge.  In  some  countries  there  are  two  summers  and 
two  winters,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  long  and  short  summer  and 
winter-seasons.  Within  20  d^rees  of  the  equator,  the  difference  of  heat 
in  summer  and  winter  is  usually  very  inconsiderable ;  but  upon  the  limits 
of  the  torrid  zone  it  becomes  more  perceptible.  The  ancients  believed 
the  torrid  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  which 
they  supposed  must  rest  there.  But  this  heat  is  much  tempered  by 
various  causes.  The  clouds  which  veil  the  sky  in  the  rainy  seasons 
absorb  the- sunbeams,  and  the  violent  gushes  of  rain  which  happen  at  this 
season  greatly  moderate  the  heat.      The  nights  are  even  cold,  being 
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great  rapidity  till  it  has  enveloped  the  whole  mountain ;  or  a  copper 
coloured  cloud  which  rises  in  a  serene  sky,  and  suddenly  obscures  the 
whole  horizon,  after  which  the  tempest  bunts  forth,  and  the  whole 
air  is  thrown  into  the  most  violent  agitation.  The  probable  cause  of 
these  phenomena  is  thought  to  be  the  quick  transition  of  a  watery  yapoar 
into  a  fluid,  from  whence  the  air  rushes  in  with  violence  into  the  vacuum 
thus  occasioned,  and  a  chemical  action  likewise  takes  place.  Hurricanes 
are  known  only  in  the  torrid  zones. 

Water- Spouts.^  A  phenomenon  not  less  fearful  and  destructive  in  its 
sphere  than   the  hurricane  is  the   water-spout.     Its  appearance  may 
be  thus  described :     The  sea  is  observed  to  become  suddenly  agitated 
under  a  low  rainy-looking  dond, — the  broken  waves  i^pear  to  colhipse 
towards  the  centre  of  the  troubled  mass  of  water,  and .  finally  seem 
dissolved  into  a  drizzly  vapdur,  which  rises  in  spiral  lines  towards  the 
cloud, — at  the  same  moment  that  this  column  rises  from  the  sea,  another 
is  seen  descending  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  overhanging  doud,  which 
unites  with  the  former ;  and  the  united  column,  though  frequently  fifty 
fathoms  broad  at  the  base,  seldom  presents  a  greater  diameter  than  that 
of  2  or  3  feet  througliout  the  greater  part  of  its  length.     The  honourable 
captain  Napier  calculated  the  height  of  one  observed  by  him  at  1,720 
feet,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile.     The  whole  column  appears 
like  an  empty  glass  cylinder,  and  in  this  form  glides  rapidly  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  though  no  wind  be  observable  at  the  moment ;  some- 
times they  move  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  when 
several  water-spouts  are  raised  at  the  same  moment,  they  frequently  take 
opposite  directions.     When  the  surmounting  cloud  does  not  move  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  base  of  the  column,  the  spout  assumes  an 
oblique  direction^  or  even  a  curvilinear  form,  and  at  last  is  torn  asunder 
with  a  rushing  noise  like  that  of  a  cataract  in  a  deep  valley.     In  some 
instances  electrical  light  appears  to  proceed  from  the  columns,  or  is 
excited  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolving. 
It  is  alleged,  and  with  probability,  that  water-spouts  may  be  broken  and 
dissipated  by  the  commotion  excited  in  the  air  by  the  firing  of  cannons, 
which  corresponds  with  the  dissipation  of  thunder-clouds  by  the  ringing  ni 
bells.     Water-spouts  usually  appear  after  storms,  or  after,  a  long  tract  of 
sultry  weather,  in  narrow  seas  or  straits,  and  occasionally  upon  large 
rivers,  or  lakes.     Opposite  currents  of  wind  coming  in  contact  with  eadi 
other  vrith  unequal  forces,  communicate  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  cloud, 
till  it  assumes  a  hollow  conical  form,  and  into  this  tube,  assisted  no  doubt 
by  electrical  influence,  the  waters  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a  water- 
spout.    There  is  a  species  of  water-spout  called  a  typhon^  which  is  very 
fi^uent  in  the  Chinese  Sea.     The  typhon  descends  not  from  the  clouds, 
nor  is  produced  by  the  action  of  opposite  winds.     It,  on  the  contrary, 
rises  from  the  water  to  the  heavens  with  amazing  rapidity.     Whirlwinds 
often  run  along  considerable  tracts,  bearing  down  houses,  trees,  and  every 
obstacle  that  they  meet  with.     But  typhous  remain  always  in  the  same 
places,  and  are  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires ;  for 
the  sea  is  then  in  the  greatest  agitation,  and  the  air  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphureous  exhalations,  that  the  sky  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
copper-coloured  crust,  although  there  be  no  clouds,  and  the  sun  or  the 
stars  appear  through  the  vapour.     Buffon  thinks  it  is  to  these  subterra- 
nean fires  that  we  must  ascribe  the  warmth  of  the  Chinese  Sea  in  winter, 
where  these  typhous  are  very  frequent. 
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PenUktr  Wmds.']  The  winds  genenilly  assnine  the  temperature  of 
the  oonntriee  oTer  which  they  blow.  They  are  consequently  warm  or 
cold,  moist  or  dry,  according  to  the  character  of  the  region  from  which 
they  proceed.  Some  winds  are  likewise  distinguished  by  peculiar 
qo^ties  and  effects*  arismg  from  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  air  or 
Tapomr  in  excess.  The  most  dreadful  of  these  are  the  simoom  which 
aometimea  blows  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  The  chamsin  of  Egypt  some- 
times i^proaches  the  Simoom  in  character  and  destructiye  agency.  But 
the  karmattan  of  Guinea  and  other  African  districts  is  a  less  formidable 
wind.  The  description  of  these  peculiar  winds,  however,  belongs  more 
properly  to  particular  geography. 

IMUty  of  the  Wmd8r\  The  winds  purify  the  ur,  by  canying  off  or 
di^eraing  noxious  exhalations.  They  also  convey  the  vapours  and  clouds 
of  one  district  to  another,  without  which  provision  of  Nature,  every 
district  would  only  receive  its  own  exhalations  again  by  precipitation. 
They  modify  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, — refresh  and  dry  the 
objects  at  the  surfisce  of  the  ground, — put  collections  of  stagnant  water 
into  motion, — and  supply  a  powerful  agency  to  man  in  his  mechanical  arts. 

Physical  Seiuonsf\  As  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  the  effect  of  the  solar 
rays,  the  proximity  or  distance  of  places  from  the  sun  must  occasion  a 
great  difference  in  their  respective  temperatures :  this  difference,  and  the 
natural  phenomena  dependant  upon  it,  form  the  physical  seasons.  If 
the  aurfiice  of  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere  or  ellipsoid,  everywhere 
covered  with  water,  the  heat  would  gradually  diminish  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion from  the  equator  to  the  poles, — regularly  follow  the  course  of  the 
sun,— and  iOxhibit  the  same  temperature  in  the  same  latitudes;  but  the 
diflerent  situations,  heights,  and  physical  qualities  of  different  regions, 
cause  rery  striking  deviations  from  this  rule.  Thus  countries  lying 
under  the  same  latitude  often  possess  very  different  temperatures,  and  the 
physical  seasons  seldom  agree  exactly  with  the  astronomical  seasons 
which  depend  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun.  It  is  not 
even  possible  to  give  general  definitions  of  the  physical  seasons. 

Tlie  torrid  zone  has  only  two  seasons ;  viz.  the  toei  and  the  dry ;  the 
former  corresponding  to  the  winter-season,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  sum- 
mer,  but  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  astronomical  seasons ;  for 
the  rain  accompanies  the  sun,  and  when  the  sun  stands  in  the  northern 
sign,  the  rainy  season  begins  northwards  from  the  line ;  and  when  the 
sun  is  situated  in  the  southern  sign,  it  is  the  dry  or  summer-season.  The 
contrary  of  these  changes  takes  place  on  the  south  of  the  equator.  The 
beginning  and  duration  of  these  seasons  happens  at  regular  periods,  but  is 
influenced  in  all  other  respects  by  local  circumstances,  particularly  the 
presence  of  mountains.  Thus,  a  country  intersected  by  a  high  ridge  run- 
ning from  N.  to  S.  exhibits  different  seasons  at  the  same  moment  on  the 
£.  and  W.  of  the  ridge.  In  some  countries  there  are  two  summers  and 
two  winters,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  long  and  short  summer  and 
winter-seasons.  Within  20  degrees  of  the  equator,  the  difference  of  heat 
in  summer  and  winter  is  usually  very  inconsiderable ;  but  upon  the  limits 
of  the  torrid  zone  it  becomes  more  perceptible.  The  ancients  believed 
the  torrid  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  which 
they  supposed  must  rest  there.  But  this  heat  is  much  tempered  by 
various  causes.  The  clouds  which  veil  the  sky  in  the  rainy  seasons 
absorb  the- sunbeams,  and  the  violent  gushes  of  rain  which  happen  at  this 
season  greatly  moderate  the  heat.      The  nights  are  even  cold,  being 
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almottt  throughout  the  whole  year  of  equal  \englh  with  the  day,  ainl  con- 
aequently  long  enough  to  cool  the  earUi  connderably.     The  Tast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  the  prevailing  east  winds,  also  temper  the  beat ;  while  the 
elevated  situation  of  some  districts  greatly  reduces  the  temperature. 
Quito  enjoys  a  moderate  climate,  and  extreme  cold  is  felt  upon   the 
neighbouring  Cordilleras,    The  greatest  heat  exists  probably  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  the  countries  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea.     Nothing' 
can  equal  a  tropical  summer  in  magnificence.     The  cloudless  sky  reflects 
an  intense  light  during  the  day, — and  at  night  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  splendour  of  the  milky  way  illuminate  the  whole  heavens,  while  the 
serene  repose  in  which  all  nature  seems  wrapty  producea  the  most  pleas- 
ing effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  temperate  sEone  approximates  very  closely  in  climate  to  the  torrid 
zone  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  difforenoe  of  seasons 
becomes  visible  as  the  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  latter  increases. 
In  physical  respects,  spring  is  here  that  season  when  the  cold  of  winter 
yields  so  much  to  the  heat  of  summer,  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  put  oat 
their  blossoms;  summer  is  the  season  during  which  the  fruit  attains 
maturity ;  autunm  that  of  harvest  and  the  dqNurture  of  the  passage-birds, 
^  whose  re-appearance  winter  endures.     It  seldom  snows  in  low  conn- 
tries  till  we  reach  the  40th  parallel ;  but  the  tiees  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
short  winter.     The  difference  of  seasons  is  most  observable  between  the 
40th  and  60th  parallels.    Here  the  weather  is  most  changeable,  and  local 
circumstances  produce  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate.     Spring  and 
autumn  graduaUy  shorten  as  we  proceed  towards  the  high  north ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  zones  we  again  observe  only  two  sea- 
sons,— ^the  short  summer  and  long  winter,  boixlering  so  closdy  upon  each 
other,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
a  season,  vegetable  life  springs  into  activity.     The  summer  is  late^  bnt 
hot,  the  power  of  the  oblique  sunbeams  being  assisted  by  the  length  of 
the  days ;  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  so  extreme,  that  brandy  freezes  even 
in  closed  apartments.     In  the  district  of  Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pyren- 
nees,  there  are  only  two  seasons, — summer  instantly  succeeds  to  winter, 
and  cool  nights  to  intensely  warm  days. 

Physical  CUnuUeJ]  The  realj  or  physical,  climate  of  a  country  agrees 
as  little  with  the  mi^ematical  climate,  as  the  physical  seasons  with  the 
astronomical.  The  mathematical  climate,  however,  which  depends  upon 
the  absolute  effect  of  the  sun,  its  relative  situation,  and  the  length  of  the 
days,  forms  the  basis  of  the  physical  climate.  But  the  latter  is  modified 
by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  country ;  viz.  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  inclination  of  its  mountains,  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  the 
reigning  winds. 

With  the  elevation  of  a  country  the  temperature  decreases.  Coast 
districts  are  always  less  cold  than  the  inland  ones,  and  that  not  merely 
because  they  are  usually  less  elevated,  but  also  because  the  sea  preserves 
a  more  equable  temperature,  which  it  communicates  to  the  adjoining 
country.  Hence  it  happens,  that  Bergen,  in  Norway^  under  the  60th 
parallel,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the  middie  of  Germany  under  the 
50th.  Coast  districts,  however,  are  subject  to  more  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  weather,  and  to  storms.  Mountains  strengthen  or  imp^e, 
according  to  relative  situation,  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  and  the  wina 
The  severe  cold  of  Siberia  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mountains,  which  lying  southwards,  expose  it  to  the  north 
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viada,  itliile  tiiey^  dieck  the  MUfiheni  breeseB.    Sweden  and  the  sooth  of 
Nonmy  owe  liieir  compflratively  mild  dimate  to  the  range  oC  the  Scandi- 
iBnanAlfMy  which  protects  them  against  the  Toogh  north  win^^  Wooded 
mamtaiMm  ace  of  great  vtiBty,  pardoikiiy  u&  islands,  by  collecting  and  con- 
deasing  the  ^oods  into  fertihaing  rain,  and  the  destinction  of  the  woods 
in  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  has  been  followed  by  the  diying  up  of  the 
flpdnga  and  otnaama.     An  mteresting  and  d>le  investigation  into  the  sup- 
posed changes  in  the  meteorological  constitntion  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  cardi,  dnriag  the  faistoricd  period,  has  been  made  by  M.  Sdiow,  Pre- 
iHBor  of  B«iCaBy  in  the  Unrrarsity  of  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  an  extensiye 
enminatioB  of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  as,  connected  with  tiieir 
botuy  and  agricnltnre,  compared  with  oar  present  experience  on  those 
sabjecta,  the  anthor  thinks  himself  entitled  to  assome  that  the  climate  of 
Greene  and  Italy,  hioe  that  of  Fdestine  and  Egypt,  has  nndergono  no 
isaportana  daaige  since  ancient  times.     But  if,  on  account  of  &  later 
hsrveat  and  die  poasible  growth  of  the  beech-trees  in  the  Roman  plains, 
we  aa^ha  be  led  to  the  ofHuion  diat  formerly  the  climate  had  been  a  little 
colder  than  now,  the  difierance  will  hardly  come  up  to  one  or  two  degrees, 
and  will  not  be  gieater  than  might  be  occanoned  by  the  cultiFation  of  the 
Notth  o£  Earope.     The  quality  of  die  eoii  modifies  the  ctimate,  because 
aQ  Idada  of  earth  do  not  acquire  an  equal  temperature  under  the  same 
dreaoHaaBces,  sad  because  incessant  exhalations  rise  from  the  soil  into 
the  atmo^hera^  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  from  which  they 
are  fWached,  and  coannunKadng  theee  qualides  to  die  air.     Thus,  a  dry 
ssBctyeoil,  every  where  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  as  in  the  deserts  of 
Aralna,  heats  die  air,  while  the  exhalations  from  the  thick  woods  and 
poind  awBuhea  of  Batsna  load  it  with  the  most  noxious  pardcles ;  and 
die  quaatky  of  saline  parddes  which  are  present  in  the  soil  of  Siberia, 
fieatly  contribute,  apoa  weH^oiown  diemical  principles,  to  increase  the 
eoid  ii  that  district.    Heaoe  too  the  happy  change  which  agricultural 
stt  always  effects  upon  the  dimaSe  of  a  country.     The  G^rmania  sykns 
iorridm  of  Tadtns  is  no  longer  to  be  recognised  by  the  stem  foibidding 
fesssaea  loider  whidi  that  accurate  obserrer  beheld  it ;  and  those  districts 
of  ear  owa  eounlry,  once  impenetrable  to  any  foot  save  that  of  the  wild 
beast,  or  hn  ahnost  eqpudly  savage  banter,  are  now  the  abodes  of  peace, 
laaldi,  and  pleafey.  It  luis  been  alleged,  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  Aran, 
is  tba  diatnet  of  Bigone,  already  instanced,  that  culdration  has  rendered 
dat  fsaot  af  ooontry  less  faealdiy,  because  the  clouds  now  sweep  over  the 
«antry  iaatead  of  being  attracted  and  dispersed  by  die  woods,  which  also 
no  haager  pnosont  their  barrier  to  the  scorching  south-wind.     Castile  and 
Afflfpon  a»  lilNfwise  represented  as  iuinishing  similar  cases^     But  it 
pnifaahie  that  thMe  mstances  have  been  overstated ;  and  allowanee 
be  given  for  die  iafiuot  state  of  agriculture  in  these  districts,  for  all 
neecssarily  tntSsr  more  or  less  during  the  earliest  stages  of  agri- 
cdtoml  Twygowment,  when  die  lands  are  first  thrown  open  and  proper 
flieaaa  have  not  been  adopted  for  their  draining  and  inclosing.     The  reign- 
ing winds  render  the  climate  of  a  country  more  or  less  humid.     The 
vmda  eoming  €poai  die  nearest  pole  in  the  temperate  zone  bring  serene 
asd  dry  weather,  and  the  winds  blowing  from  the  equator  produce  damp 
sad  aiiaty  weather. 

The  Tkermomeier,^  The  thermometer,  long  after  its  inyentioa,  re- 
mined  a  vary  nide  and  imperfect  instrument,  both  in  its  construction  and 
Water,  oil,  and  alcohol,  were  successively  used  to  fill  it ;  but 
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the  preference  was  afterwards  giyen  to  mercury,  on  account  of  its  tuufbrm 
expansion  by  heat,  and  its  remaining  stationary  at  the  heat  of  lK»ilixig 
water.     The  temperatore  of  deep  caves  was  afterwards  employed   as    a 
point  from  which  to  graduate  the  scale,  as  representing  the  mean  lie&t  of 
the  earth,  before  it  was  known  that  this  is  materially  modified  by  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  and  its  elevation  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.     Various 
other  modes  of  arbitrary  and  incorrect  graduation  were  resorted  to,    till  it 
was  discovered  that  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  thawing  of  ice  and 
snow,  was  a  point  that  remamed  fixed  and  stationary  under  all  circmn- 
stances.     The  thermometer  was  greatly  improved  by  Fahrenheit,  a  maim- 
facturer  of  this  instrument  at  Amsterdam,  who,  about  the  year  1720,  first 
adopted  the  scale  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  which  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country « — Supposing  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  to  be  divided 
into  10,000  parts,  he  reckoned  64  of  these  as  tlie  expansion  between  the 
freezing  of  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  the  human  body,  and  32  as 
the  contraction  from  freezing  to  an  extreme  d^ree  of  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt.     This  d^ree  of  extreme  cold  he  noted  as  the 
zero  of  his  scale,  the  freezing  point  S2,  and  blood  heat  96.     In  endeav- 
ouring to  fix  the  point  at  whidi  water  boils,  Fahrenheit  discovered  the 
important  fact  that  that  point  varies  with  the  variations  of  atmospherical 
pressiure  ;  but  taking  a  mean  of  his  observations,  he  found  it  180  from  the 
point  of  congelation,  and  accordingly  marked  it  212  on  his  scale.     This 
graduation  of  the  thermometrical  scale  being  determined  by  two  points, 
one  of  which  never  varies,  and  the  other  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
numbers  being  convenient  for  repeated  bisection,  it  was  found  more  accu- 
rate than  any  which  precedes  it,  and  very  soon  generally  adopted.     In  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  when  calculations  of  the  measurement  of 
heat  by  the  thermometer  came  to  be  employed  in  scientific  researches,  it 
was  found  that  a  scale  more  adapted  for  such  calculations  would  be  pre- 
ferable, and  in  174i2  Professor  Celsius  of  Upsal  constructed  a  thermome- 
ter, having  the  range  between  the  points  of  the  congelation  and  the  ebul- 
lition of  water  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  point  of  congelation  being 
marked  zero,  and  that  of  ebuLition  100,  and  the  same  graduation  carried 
downwards  below  zero  for  degrees  of  cold  greater  than  the  congelation  of 
water.     This  centesimal  scale  is  the  one  now  generally  used  in  France, 
and  which  in  that  language  is  called  centigrade.     The  degrees  of  it  are 
of  course  greater  than  those  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18 ; 
but  these  by  the  help  of  a  vernier  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  deci- 
mally, which  will  augment  the  range  to  1000  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing water.     In  quotations  the  degrees  below  zero  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  above  it  by  prefixing  the  sign—- (tninitf)  as  0 — 3  or  simply — 3. 
The  centigrade  scale  is  excellently  adapted  for  all  decimal  calculations, 
particularly  in  the  measurement  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer,  in  which 
the  thermometer  is  a  necessary  auxiliary.     The  scale  of  Fahrenheit  being 
in  such  general  use  in  this  coimtry,  and  employed  in  the  domestic  arts  of 
brewing,  baking,  &c.  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  superseded  by 
the  centigrade. 

Magnetism.']  There  is  yet  one  other  power,  or  substance,  in  nature, 
which,  although  it  as  yet  appears  to  be  united  to  one.  single  body, 
may  exercise  an  influence  over  all  terrestrial  bodies,  and  ought  not  to 
be  whoUy  omitted  in  any  treatise  on  physical  geography, — ^we  allude 
to  magnetism.  The  quality  which  the  magnet — a  species  of  iron 
ore^-possesses  of  attractbg  other  magnets,  iron,  and  bodies  containing 
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iran»  preaentB  a  curioas  aobjoct  of  inqviiy  to  the  natanliBt.  AnoUiflr 
fality  of  the  nagnet :  tix.  its  imifonn  diwpcwitioii  m  every  sEtuadaii  when 
it  is  allowed  to  moTe  freely  on  an  aziSi  to  dinct  its  poles  towank  the  two 
pales  of  the  wmrldy — a  property  which  it  can  cooumuucate  by  6ictioB,  or 
raotsct,  to  needles  of  steel,  renders  it  a  most  important  instnunent  in  the 
liaada  of  iho  geographer  and  navigator.  It  was  the  discovery  of  this  pro- 
perty of  the  magnet  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  mariner^s  conqpaasy 
— one  of  the  UMwt  valnable  instmments  we  prnwons  The  ]riienomeaoB 
itself  is  attempted  to  he  explained  by  supposing  that  the  globe  itsdf  is  a 
great  kwdatone  which  exercises  its  magnetic  force  npon  all  bodies  mon 
or  leas  aenaibly. 

The  Jlfa/rmmer's  Compaa^}  The  compass  ii  a  highly  magnetiaed  steel 
■eedle,  contained  in  a  box  adapted  to  the  parpose.     They  are  of  two 
kinds :  via.  those  with  declination,  and  those  with  inclination  neetttea. 
The  first — iivhich  are  commonly  nnderstood  when  we  talk  of  the  raagnetk 
needle     morye  horiaontally  npon  a  steel  point,  directing  one  end  invaria- 
bly towards  the  north,  with  a  greater  or  less  declination  towards  the  east 
or  west.     The  deviation,  or  the  angle  that  the  axis  of  the  magaelic  needle 
nskea  with  the  meridian  place  of  observation,  ii  tormed  its  (kdkiaiianf 
and  the  direction  towards  which  it  p<Hnts  is  called  ihd  magnetic  meridkm* 
Una  angle  varies  in  dilTerent  places,  and  even  in  the  same  place  at  dif- 
ferent thnes.    An  alternate  daily  dindnntion  and  angmentation  of  the  de» 
dination  is  likearise  obs^vable ;  and  some  natnnJ  phenomena,  as,  for  ex- 
miple,  tiie  amrora  bareaUsf  canse  great  fluctuation  'm  the  needle.    Bet 
dioe  are  some  places  on  the  globe  where  the  magnetic  coincides  with  the 
geographical  meridian,  or,  in  other  w(»ds,  where  the  needle  has  no  dediaa- 
tioB.    A  line  diawn  throng  these  places  is  called  the  line  or  heU  withomi 
dedmaHom;  hut  these  belto  change  their  position  every  year,  so  that  the 
isagnetic  maps,  npon  which  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  over 
the  whole  earth  is  represented,  must  be  revised  every  10  or  12  years,  and 
tlie  navigator  who  steers  according  to  the  compass  must  make  finashcalcn- 
ktiooa  for  the  declinati<m  to  secure  a  eiMrect  course  across  the  ocean. 
The  inclination  needles  are  also  magnetized  needles,  which,  placed  in 
iBother  kind  of  frame,  point  downwards  with  their  noith  pole  when  they 
are  ^aoed  in  the  line  of  declination,  or  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thua 
show  the  inclination  of  the  cmnpass,  or  the  angle  which  the  needle  fonna 
with  the  horizon.     Their  angle  ii  measured  by  an  instrument  called  an 
JMcUnatoTJum,    It  ii  as  valuahle  as  that  ei  the  declination ;  and  like  it  is 
oetsskmed  by  the  great  magnetic  principle  of  the  globe  itself,  the  tree 
nature  of  which,  however,  has  not  yet  be«i  explained  by  any  naturalist  in 
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UsTDER  the  name  of  Productiom  of  the  Globes  we  comprehend  all  natural 
bodies  found  upon,  or  within  the  earth,  whether  animated  or  not*  It  is 
well-known  that  these  productions  are  arranged  by  naturalists  into  three 
great  daases :  viz.  the  ammal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  and  that 
on  aecoont  of  their  multitude  and  variety,  their  classification  and  descrip- 
tioa  form  a  distinct  science,  called  Natwral  History.  But  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth  are  freqnentiy  alluded  to 
by  the  geographer ;  and  as  the  description  of  any  district  would  be  cooo 
f.  n 
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tUitni  vwfy  imperfiMt  willHiiit  an  eniiiiienlioi&  of  its  natml  prodactionj 
we  cumal  wiioUy  oyerlook  tlie  general  sobject  in  an  introdnctoiy  aketcli 
tho^gli  we  must  necessarily  saAisfy  ovmelfes  with  the  most  snperfieia 
glance  at  sodi  a  boondless  field,  in  a  geographical  sairey  of  ibe  natni-a 
prodnctioDS  of  the  earth,  no  other  arrangement  can  be  adopted  than  tbai 
dependent  on  the  climates  or  zones  in  which  these  objects  are  found  ;  and 
it  is  oidy  their  local  distribntion,  not  their  qualities  or  affinities,  Tvhich 
fonns  the  proper  subject  of  the  geographer's  investigations. 

Distrilmtion  of  Minerals.']  Any  inquiry  into  the  geographical  dis^bn^ 
tion  of  minerals  is  subjected  to  great  difficulties ;  f<nr  our  knowledge  is 
ccmfined  to  the  external  crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  this  only  a  few  portions 
have  been  explored  by  man.  Judging  from  surficu^e-appearances  alone, 
we  can  detect  no  distributicm  according  to  zones  m  climates  in  llie  sitna- 
tion  of  minerals ;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  climate,  air, 
and  water,  exerdse  a  distinct  influence  in  the  production  of  minerals,  some 
Bftch  principle  of  local  distribution  wonld  have  to  be  conceded  to  ns. 

Some  minerals  may  be  generally  distributed,  and  others  firom  local 
canses  be  confined  to  small  districts.     Among  the  metals,  iron,  gold,  and 
manganese,  are  considered  as  the  most  generally  distributed  over  die 
earth.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  most  useful  minerals  are  the  com- 
monest.    Iron  abounds  in  the  torrid  as  well  as  the  ^hvpA  zone.      No 
kind  of  rock  or  earth  is  destitute  of  it.     It  Lb  found  in  granite,  in  detached 
masses ;  in  schist,  in  a  thread-like  form ;  in  freestone,  in  beds  ;  and  even 
its  presence  may  be  detected  in  mud  and  turf.     Gnettard  believed  he  had 
discovered  the  law  of  distribntion  in  the  hypothesis,  that  in  countries  lying 
vnder  the  same  latitude,  the  same  minerals  would  be  found.     But  he  only 
caoE^aied  Switzerland  with  Canada;  the  Cape  and  Madagascar  with 
Eraaee  and  the  Archipelago ;  and  Cochin  China  with  Rio  Janeiro ;  a 
Miiea  of  obsoTBtions  by  no  means  sufficiently  extensive  for  venturing  to 
dednee  a  general  law.     The  rich  mines  of  noble  metals  in  India,  Africa, 
Spanish  America,  and  Pern,  have  been  instanced  in  support  of  this  the- 
ory ;  but  gold  and  silver  are  productions  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
torrid  tooe.     The  silver  mines  of  Dala  and  Kongsberg  are  situated  under 
tiie  60th  parallel  of  northern  latitude ;  the  mines  of  the  Harz,  of  Saxony, 
and  Ariatic  Russia,  under  the  5(Hh ;  and  the  gold  mines  of  Hungary  not 
orach  fiarther  south.     In  Germany,  and  in  Scotland,  many  kinds  of  pre- 
cions  stones  are  found,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  most  valu- 
able and  brilliant  gems,  as  weU  as  the  richest  minerals,  are  found  in  greater 
quantities,  and  of  finer  quality,  in  the  torrid  zone  than  in  other  parts  of  the 

IMitnbution  of  PUmts."]     With  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
priniaples  of  geogTiq>liical  distribution,  according  to  climate,  can  be  much 
more  easily  followed  out.     The  distribution  of  organized  beings  in  general 
depends  on  the  three  co-ordinates  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude. 
Botanists  compute  that,  at  Spitzbergen,  which  lies  near  the  80th  de- 
gree N.L.,  lAym  are  only  about  30  species  of  plants;  in  Lapland,  which 
lies  under  the  70th  degree,  about  5S4;  in  Icehmd,  under  the  65th  paiallel, 
about  65S ;  in  Sweden,  firom  ^e  soudiem  parts  of  Lapland  to  the  55th 
degree,  about  ISOO;  in  Brandenburg,  between  ^e  52d  and  54tli  parallels, 
2000;  in  Piedmont,  between  the  4Sd  and  46th,  2800;  nearly  4000  in 
Jamaica,  which  \a  between  the  17th  and  19th  degree ;  and  in  Madagascar, 
situated  under  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  between  ^e  I3th  and  14th  de- 
gveesi  more  than  5000.  '  It  is  true,  that  plants  of  llie  frigid  zones  are  also 
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taid  a  the  tonid;  Imt  they  occur  only  in  mtaa^&aoB  wliere  titty  find  a 

Semperature  ••  low  as  that  of  the  colder  aenea,  yiz.  upon  high  monntaina. 

Xhas  the  plmto  of  Greenland  and  Lapland  are  found  not  only  on  the  Alpa 

lad  PyreneeBy.  bnt  eren  on  the  CordillerBs.     Edwards  says,  that  while  no 

tropicBl  finite  grow  upon  the  monntains  of  Jamaicay  many  European 

frvis'  thriTie  adininbly ;  European  Alpine  plants  occur  on  the  cold  moun- 

taias  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  and  the  pine  occupies  the  extreme  limit  of  arbo- 

lescent  plante  in  the  mountains  of  America^  of  Switzerland,  and  Lapland. 

The  saHie  physical  dimate,  therefore,  £B¥onrB  the  growth  of  titesane  planta. 

If  under  lim  aamedimatewe  do  not  obserre  the  same  planta  produced,  we 

■art  attribttle  the  difference  to  local  peculiarities,  such  as  the  quality  of 

the  flofly  tlie  degree  of  shade,  the  atmosphere,  and  other  drcumstanees, 

Srane  fdanta  are  found  uniTemlly  distributed,  and  are  consequently 

sdspted  to  erery  climate;  while  others  are  c<mfined  to  rery  limited  dis- 

toicts,  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  cultiTBted.    Many  planta,  particularly 

the  most  useful  <mes,  may  be  successfully  naturalized,  by  judicious  man* 

agementy  in  covntries  hr  distant  from  their  original  habitat,  and  under 

Himatee  Tcry  difEmnt  horn  that  in  which  ihey  were  originally  found. 

Most  of  onr  fruit-trees,  our  coins,  and  edible  yegetables  are  of  foreign 

eztracdon.     Men  have  availed  themselves  of  this  bountiful  proviiion  ol 

Nature  to  each  a  degree,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  in  all 

places  the  indBgeaous  frcHn  the  foreign  plants.     The  migration  of  planta 

faaa  been  assntod  by  the  sea,  the  wind,  and  gmuyorous  birds  and  quad- 

rapedsy  as  well  as  by  the  hand  of  man  himself.     Not  only  has  man  inten« 

tionally  transported  the  coffee-tree  from   Arabia  to  the  West  Indies, 

and  the  tobaoeo-plant  from  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  but  even 

the  accidental  introduction  of  a  foreign  seed  into  a  bale  of  merchandiee, 

Ine  conveyed  the  planta  of  the  Bnunb  to  the  fields  of  Lisbon,  and  some 

of  tlttse  have  in  their,  turn  been  transported  by  means  as  acddental  to  the 

eossts  of  England.     Many  plants  which  have  yet  appeared  to  be  confined 

to  one  district,  may  be  accessible  to  the  cultivation  of  other  regions,  were 

t  finvouaUe  wind,  or  the  hand  of  the  botanist  himself,  to  bear  their  seeds 

dntfaer.     Tliese  remaiks  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  mark  with  exact- 

sesB  the  regions  of  botanical  geography,  even  supposing  we  were  posseesed 

of  mnch  more  accurate  and  extensive  information  on  ^  subject  than  we 

are  at  tins  moment. 

Plants  of  General  DidribuHanJ]  The  anti-scorbutic  and  edible 
pisato  eeem  to  be  the  most  widely  difRised  throughout  the  earth.  Such 
US  the  different  varieties  of  cresses,  celery,  parsley,  and  scurvy-grass^ 
whidi  are  found  on  every  coast  which  has  yet  been  visited  by  navigatore. 
Many  plants  bearing  edible  berries  are  also  of  very  general  distribution, 
md  form  an  important  article  of  food  to  man.  These  graminea  also, 
which  are  of  most  valuable  service  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  are 
very  widely  spread,  although  different  species  of  them  appear  to  thrive 
best  in  certain  dimates.  Tbe  mosses  and  lichens,  however,  are  of  widest 
di^ribntion.  They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
situation. 

Veg^etaiion  of  the  Frigid  Zones.^  IHiring  the  brief  summer  of  the 
polar  regions  a  considerable  number  of  plants  appear,  particularly  mosses 
and  ferns,  creeping  plants,  and  berry-bearing  bushes,  such  as  the  currant, 
the  Hiibue  chamiemorus  and  areticua^  and  different  species  of  V€usemium^ 
the  luxuries  of  the  Siberian  and  Laplander.  The  birch  and  the  fir  in 
GieenlBiidy  and  al4Mig  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  are  mere  dwarfs  compared 
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with  iSbm  «p6ciM  in  the  waraMV  covBtnes  of  Europe.  A0  the  polar  df -> 
mate  eriiibits  a  modi  lees  Tuiety  of  temperatore  thm  thsl  of  other 
jonesy  the  "vegetatioii  of  the  fixnen  sonee  is  more  limited  tbaa  tfaaet  of  any 
edier  part  of  the  world. 

VsgeUUian  of  the  TmryMrmU  Zmm.']     The  dirennty  of  climate  wiik^ 
exists  in  the  tempente  sonesy  assisted  by  the  not  less  striking  diTonity  of 
soil,  enables  them  to  prodaoe  a  very  great  Tuiety  of  plants.    Upon  the 
bousdary  of  the  frosen  aone  begins  the  perpetual  Twdme  of  ihe  pine  wmA 
the  fir,  whidi  are  snooeeded  by  the  apple»  the  pear,  the  dierry,  and  the 
plnm.     The  more  coaunon  spedes  of  com,  siidi  as  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
■uUet,  and  rye,  grow  everywhere  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  qreleo, 
from  the  north  of  Africa  to  the  soath  of  Sweden.     The  potato,  according 
to  some  nataraUsts  a  nativB  of  Guiana,  according  to  others,  of  Chili,  is 
now  foond  in  Siberia  as  wdl  as  at  the  Cape  of  Ghood  Hope.    The  species 
of  the  genns  JBoia,  found  in  Europe,  have  reached  ns  from  the  East  Indieoy 
China,  and  Japan.     Emvpe,  from  the  Uralian  Mountains  to  the  eoaat  of 
Portogal,  aboonds  with  this  beantifnl  plant.     The  roses  of  America  have 
reached  that  continent  through  the  polar  lands.     There  are  no  roses  in 
Anstralashi,  nor  haye  any  spedes  been  met  with  in  South  America;  in- 
deed, ihey  scarcely  occur  any  where  to  the  south  of  the  equatcr.    Rioe, 
maise,  and  spelt,  and  the  finer  fruits,  such  as  olires,  figs,  capers,  dateo, 
and  tamarinds,  belong  to  the  southern  parts  of  this  sone.     The  vine  and  the 
mulberry  occupy  the  space  between  the  SOth  and  SOth  parallels;  a&d 
peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  and  walnuts  are  equally  injured  in  their  growth 
as  they  approach  the  tropic  or  the  polar  drcle.     The  sngar'^ane  and  die 
cotton-plant,  though  tropical  plants,  are  found  growing  frr  widiin  the  tem- 
perate zones.     Many  European  plants  have  changed  greatly  mider  enlti* 
mtion.     Two  hundred  years  ago  there  was  only  one  variety  of  tulip — 
the  yellow — ^khown  to  florists,  and  there  now  eziBt  upwards  of  SOOO  va-* 
rities. 

JPlanis  of  the  Thrrid  ZoneJ]  The  richest  and  most  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion  belongs  to  the  torrid  zone,  which  possesses  not  only  the  finer  plants 
of  the  temperate  zones,  but  many  magnificent  spedmens  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  peculiar  to  itself.  In  addition  to  its  own  lands  of  com,  such  ae 
durra,  poa,  several  ^>edes  of  holcus,  cambri,  kebru,  and  solam,  it  possesses 
the  greatest  variety  of  delicate  fruits,  the  strongest  spices,  and  the  richest 
perfumes.  To  the  ]dants  peculiar  to  this  zone  belong  ihe  palm  trUM,  the 
pisang,  bread-fruit,  cacao,  iwiilla,  indigo,  the  pine-apple,  the  ^ntmeg, 
ginger,  camphore,  cassava,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  the  most  beautifid  ca- 
binet-woods, and  the  most  valuable  medicinal  plants.  The  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  the  equator,  we  find 


'bolder  haa 


And  richer  iweets,  beyond  our  gardens'  pride.* 

Dietrihution  ofAmmale.']  The  animal  kingdom  seems  most  subjected 
to  the  prindple  of  geographical  distribution.  Climate  acts  even  on  the 
exterior  form  of  animals.  Foster  observes,  that,  under  a  rigorous  dimate, 
the  organization  of  animals,  the  human  spedes  not  excepted,  k  frr  lem 
graceful  than  under  a  mild  sky  or  a  warm  sun,  where  akme  we  are  to 
look  for  beauty  of  form  and  brilliance  of  colouring. 

Pishes.^  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  this  prindple  sl&e  to 
all  classes  of  animals.  We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  ihe 
fidies,  and  their  abodes  are  far  too  measureless  for  our  linated  raeans  of 
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It  seenwy  imtwhliBtBiidiiigy  that  thera  are  certain  spedea  of 
dna  ciaaa  of  ammab  to  wliidi  we  can  assign  a  geographical  locality. 
Tinn  tiw  cfaorypheDa  and  the  chatedom  are  met  with  only  in  the  torrid 
me;  the  fiying  fish  never  heyond  the  40th  parallel;  the  electrical  eel 
htioBga  exchuiTely  to  America ;  and  the  great  whale  of  the  northern  eeaa 
hM  ecaroely  been  able  to  approach  the  equator.  Yet,  with  regard  to  the 
lacal  knmta  of  these  fishes,  it  is  Tory  prohable  that  they  are  more  deter- 
ained  by  the  natore  of  die  soil,  and  the  food  which  is  found  in  certain 
districts,  than  by  the  temperatnre.  Nor  can  we  discoyer  any  sensible 
Afccnee  in  the  nmnber  of  fishes  in  difierent  places  of  the  ocean.  The 
distriiwitioii  of  land-animals  is  considerably  regulated  by  temperatnre  and 
nwistum;  bvt  the  sea  seems  ererywhere  equally  occopied  by  its  finny  in- 
hsbitaitB.  The  bounty  of  Pkt>ridenoe,  however,  slunes  conspicuous  in 
dni  as  in  ewry  other  tlepartment  of  nature :  for  the  fishes  which  are  of 
most  valve  to  man  as  food,  are  tlie  most  numerous.  Each  female  cod 
camea  in  its  ovary  more  than  9,000,000  of  eggs ;  and  the  coasts  of  those 
eouaU'iea,  otherwise  destitute  of  food  for  man,  are  rich  in  fishes,  and  an- 
Boally  visited  by  immense  shoals  of  herrings. 

3iftb,'}  Birds  are  widely  but  variously  distributed.  ^  The  wings 
with  vhtdi  they  are  provided,*'  says  M alte  Brun,  **  seem  to  assign  to 
them  the  Whole  atmosphere  as  their  domain ;  but  the  plumage  in  idiich 
they  are  clad,  and  which,  like  vegetation  itself,  varies  according  to  cli- 
mate and  teaiiperature,  proves  to  us  that  these  animals,  apparently  so  free, 
sre  adU  subject  to  certain  geographical  laws."  We  may  regard  the  raven, 
Ae  goooe,  Uie  hen,  the  pigeon,  the  woodcock,  the  storm-bird,  the  sea-gull^ 
sad  the  aepray,  as  common  to  all  countries.  In  tlie  frigid  zone,  and  in 
regiona  where  only  a  few  of  the  hardiest  lichens  and  mosses  can  bear  the 
rigour  of  die  climate,  we  find  the  penguin,  tlie  petrel,  the  wild-goose,  and 
the  eider-duck,  all  enveloped  in  a  thidcer,  warmer,  and  more  oily  plnm- 
sge  than  the  birds  of  warmer  regions.  The  transition  from  the  frigid  to 
the  temperate  zone,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  made  by  the  penguin, 
la  the  temperate  zone  we  find  the  finch,  the  nightingale,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  sparrow  order,  die  heath-cock,  partridge,  pheasant,  turkey, 
srtohn,  bustard,  crane,  and  albatross,  and  a  multitude  of  birds  of  varied 
phnnage  and  song,  whidi  seem  to  inhabit  with  equal  facility  every  region 
bKweeii  the  30th  and  60th  parallel.  Tlie  pelican  and  the  flamingo  unite 
the  binis  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  To  the  latter  belong  the  os-' 
trich,  the  cassowary,  the  very  numerous  tribe  of  paroquets,  Uie  bird  of 
ftaadiae  which,  however,  is  limited  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring 
frigate,  the  tatipic-bird,  and*  a  variety  of  beautiful  birds 


whoM  legloot  cast 


A  boaDdleM  radUnca  waving  in  the  aiui/ 

/naeete.]  M.  Latreille  has  attempted  with  some  success  to  make  geo- 
graphy acooid  with  entomology  in  a  general  manner.  That  naturalist 
asserts,  that  a  space  in  ladtude  measured  by  an  arc  of  12  degrees,  some 
kcal  variatioes  being  abstracted,  produces  a  very  sensible  change  in  the 
nass  of  the  species,  and  that  such  change  is  almost  total  if  the  arc  is 
donUed  to  24  degrees,  as  from  the  north  of  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Spun. 
This  change  takes  place  equaUy  in  the  direction  of  the  longitude,  but  in 
ft  BBBch  dower  manner,  anid  at  greater  intervals,  since  the  mean  tempera- 
tare,  widiont  particular  and  inodifpng  causes,  would  be  uniform  under 
die  sane  parallel.     M.  Latreille  runs  back  the  hig^ieet  limit  of  his  obser- 
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TEtions  to  the  84th  parallel,  and  thus  indades  in  his'  fint  climate  of  1 
degrees,  the  inaects  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Spit 
bergen.  In  the  next  climate,  extending  from  the  72d  parallel  to  the  60t] 
are  the  insects  of  Norway,  and  of  the  north  parts  of  Sweden  and  £i 
ropean  Russia.  The  third  climate  indndes  Great  Britain,  the  aonth  < 
Sweden,  the  north  of  France,  as  far  as  the  inferior  courae  of  the  Loir 
the  nortli  of  Prossia,  and  of  Germany  Proper,  and  the  south  of  Russia,  i 
fiar  as  the  Crimea.  Thp  fourth  climate  comprehends  all  the  other  insec 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  a  western  portion  of  Asia.  The  thrc 
other  climates  extend  from  the  north  of  Africa  to  the  equator.  The  pn 
gressiye  increase  in  the  temperature  has  an  influence  on  the  size  and  coloi 
of  insects.  In  general,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  equinoctial  regioi 
we  find  the  greater  number  of  species  remarkable  for  their  size,,  the  emi 
nences  and  inequalities  of  their  bodies,  and  the  brilliancy  and  variety  c 
their  coloiu^  The  same  eminent  natundist  thinks  that  light  ezerdses  : 
considerable  influence  on  the  colours  of  insects, — ^its  augmentation  tendini 
to  convert  yeUow  into  red  or  orange,  and  its  diminution  canaing  them  U 
pass  into  white.  The  same  observation  applies  also  to  shells.  Tht 
Helix  nemoraHsf  which  in  our  climate  has  a  yellow  ground  or  base,  u 
red  or  reddish  in  Spain.  Observations  such  as  these,  M.  LatreUle  justly 
remarks,  interest  the  geographer  not  less  than  the  naturalist.  They  maj 
prove  useful  in  the  determination  of  the  natural  linuts  of  disputed  coun- 
tries, as  in  the  case  of  islands  situated  between  two  continents,  the  respec- 
tive distance  of  which  may  be  too  great  to  enable  mii»n«d«  and  Yegetahlea 
to  be  propagated  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madeira  ought  to  be  associated  with  Africa  by  geographeiB>  for  the 
insects  found  there  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  Barbary  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  Mr  Say,  an  eminent  American  entomologist,  who 
has  published  a  most  elaborate  treatuse  on  this  subject,  has  enumerated 
200,000  species  of  insects;  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  great  probability, 
that  at  least  an  equal  number  still  remains  for  future  discovery. 

Digtributian  of  Quadrupeds,^    T^  observations  of  the  geographer  on 
the  distribution  of  quadrupeds,  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  Teq>ecting 
the  other  orders  of  animals.     Although  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  stall 
very  imperfect,  we  can  yet  discover  a  very  remarkable  principle  of  distri- 
bution as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds.     A  principle  less  re- 
gulated by  the  physical  strength  of  the  animal,  than  by  the  adi4itation  of 
its  constitution  to  certain  climates.     We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to 
argue  from  the  migration,  or  general  difiusion  of  one  species,  the  same 
capacity  in  the  whole .  genus ;  for,  it  frequently  happens,  that  one  species 
is  widely  spread,  while  another  of  the  same  geniis  is  limited  to  very  nar- 
row boundaries.     The  carnivorous  animals,  which  find  their  food  every 
where,  and  some  of  which  can,  in  necessity,  support  themselves  upon 
vegetables,  have  spread  themselves  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  which 
exut  only  npon  vegetable  food.     The  latter  are  also,  in  general,  of  a  more 
delicate  constitution.      It  may  also  happen,  that  many  species  at  this 
moment  limited  to  a  small  spot  of  earth,  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
spread  themselves  over  whole  zones,  especially  under  the  care  of  man ; 
while  others  will  retire,  and  may  eventually  disappear  altogether,  before  the 
progress  of  agriculture.     When  animals  are  traioisported  from  one  region 
to  another,  they  either  improve  or  degenerate  under  the  change  of  climate 
and  food,  and  the  different  modes  of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected* 

Quadrupeds  general^  distributed.^      Several   animals,  both   in   a 
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dgmeBtiesled  and  wild  state,  are  so  generally  distributed  as  to  render  it 
Biposnble  to   claasify  them  geographically.     Among  these  are,  the  dog, 
the  widest  spread  of  aU  animals,  being  the  faithful  companion  of  man  in 
effTf  dimate,  from  New  Holland,  to  the  highest  North.     The  wolf,  a 
landed  specieB,  and,  according  to  some  naturalists,  the  original  stock  of 
4e  canine  species,  is  likewise  yery  widely  spread,  being  foimd  in  the  Old 
Wdrid,  from  the  polar  zone,  to  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  and  in 
Aaierica,  from  Canada  to  Mexico.     The  ox  lives  as  for  as  the  64di  degree 
m  a  domesticated  state ;  but  the  buffalo  is  not  found  beyond  the  54th. 
The  sheep  and  the  goat,  endure  equally  well  the  extremes  of  the  polar 
sad  equatorial  climates.  The  argali,  or  mouflon,  (ovw  ammoriy  Li,)  supposed 
to  be  the  cMiginal  parent  of  all  the  different  species,  is  now  found  only  on 
the  nHRmtains  of  thei  temperate  zone,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are 
infasbited  by  the  ibex,  and  the  oegagrus,  both  species  of  wild  goats.     The 
hsie  extends  from  ^e  polar  circle  to  the  64th  degree.     The  ass  does  not 
bear  the  cold  so  well,  and  is  not  found  above  die  60th  parallel.     The 
oaager  and  ihe  dshiggetai,  a  species  of  wild  mule,  are  found  in  central 
Asia.     Tlie  domestic  swine  reaches  the  64th  degree ;  but  the  wild  animal 
never  extends  above  the  60th  in  Europe,  and  the  50th  in  America.     The 
btter  M^^TT\n^  was  found  even  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  on  their  first 
discoTeiy.     The  domestic  cat  extends  in  the  Old  World,  from  Iceland  to 
tbe  Cape  of  Grood  Hojpe ;  and  in  America,  to  Patagonia ;  but  the  wild 
animal  is  less  widely  spread.     It  is  a  remarkable  circimistance  in  the  his- 
tory of  ^le  earth,  and  of  mankind,  that  all  the  animals  which  have  been 
domesticBCed   by  man  from   time  immemorial,  are  nowhere   found  in 
hordes  but  in  Higher  Asia.     The  same  conformation  of  covering,  suited 
to  the  dimate,  holds  among  quadrupeds  as  among  birds.     The  sheep, 
mti,  hares, '  dogs,  and  cows,  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  region,  are  all 
eletbed'wxtli  a  very  fine  thick  fur  coat,  below  their  usual  covering  of  hair ; 
vidioat  this  necessary  and  bountifuT  addition,  these  animals  could  not  re- 
act the  intense  cold  of  that  lofty  region.     Of  aU  wild  animals,  the  fox  is 
perinps  the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  most  easily  assimilates  to  every 
diaate.   We  find  vast  troops  of  foxes  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  along  the  Asiatic 
ihaies  of  the  Icy  Sea,  as  well  as  in  Bengal,  Egypt,  and  Guinea ;  in  the 
most  northern  parts  of  Greenland ;  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Magellan.    The 
hesr  is  found  up  to  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  well  as  in  the 
Nvihera  latitudes  of  Java,  Siam,  and  Ceylon.     In  the  New  World,  we 
meet  with  him  from  Canada  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.     The  hare  is  very 
iridely  spread,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon,  and  Anatolia  to 
ChiDa,  and  enduring  ^e  heat  of  Senegambia,  and  the  cold  of  Hudson's 
Bay.    Tlie  rabbit  cannot  endmre  the  ctimate  of  Sweden,  and  has  certainly 
V^  conreyed  by  colonists  from  the  more  temperate  districts  of  Europe 
to  the  New  Continent.     The  stag  is  found  in  both  continents,  from  Hud- 
MD*8  Bay  to  Mexico ;  and  in  Europe  up  to  the  64th,  and  Asia  to  the  60th 
decree.     It  has  been  conveyed  to  the  mountains  from  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  exist  in  Barbary  and  Guinea.   The  roe  is  found  in  most  of  the  coimtries 
of  Europe ;  and  in  Asia,  frt>m  Irkutz  to  Ceylon.     Different  opinions  are 
bdd  re^pirding  its  existence  in  Africa;  and  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
vhether'it  exists  in  America.     The  squirrel  inhabits  every  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia.     Its  presence  in  Africa  has  been  ascertained,  and  in  America  it 
B  very  plentiful.   The  migration  which  these  animals  undertake  in  Siberia, 
Xortfa  America,  and  Lapland,  are  very  curious.     They  seem  to  be  driven 
to  das  by  ibe  want  of  food,  rather  than  the  rigour  of  the  climate.    Rats 
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almoBt  throughout  the  whole  year  of  equal  lengA  with  the  day,  and  eon- 
aequently  long  enough  to  cool  the  earUi  considerably.  The  Tast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  the  prevailing  east  winds,  also  temper  the  heat ;  while  the 
elevated  situalion  of  some  districts  greatly  reduces  the  temperature. 
Quito  enjoys  a  moderate  climate,  and  extreme  cold  is  felt  uptm  the 
neighbouring  Cordilleras.  The  greatest  heat  exists  probably  in  die  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  the  countries  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea.  Nodung 
can  equal  a  tropical  summer  in  magnificence.  The  cloudless  sky  reflects 
an  intense  light  during  the  day, — and  at  night  the  lig^t  of  the  moco  and 
the  splendour  of  the  milky  way  illuminate  the  whole  hesveiis,  while  the 
serene  repose  in  which  all  nature  seems  wrapty  produces  the  most  pleas- 
ing effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  temperate  zone  approximates  very  closely  in  climate  to  the  torrid 
zone  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  difforenoe  of  seasons 
becomes  visible  as  the  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  latter  increases. 
In  physical  respects,  spring  is  here  that  season  when  the  cold  of  winter 
yields  so  much  to  the  heat  of  summer,  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  put  oat 
their  blossoms;  summer  is  the  season  dnrii^  which  the  fruit  attains 
maturity ;  autumn  that  of  harvest  and  the  departure  of  the  passage-birds, 
tUl  whose  re-appearance  winter  endures.  It  seldom  snows  in  low  coun- 
tries till  we  reach  the  40th  parallel ;  but  the  tiees  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
short  winter.  The  difference  of  seasons  is  most  observable  between  the 
40th  and  60th  parallels.  Here  the  weather  is  most  changeable,  and  local 
circumstances  produce  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate.  Sprmg  and 
autumn  gradually  shorten  as  we  proceed  towards  the  high  norUi ;  and  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Polar  zones  we  again  observe  only  two  sea- 
sons,— ^the  short  summer  and  long  winter,  boirtlering  so  closdy  upon  eadi 
other,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
a  season,  vegetable  life  springs  into  activity.  The  summer  is  late,  but 
hot,  the  power  of  the  oblique  sunbeams  being  assisted  by  the  length  of 
the  days ;  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  so  extreme,  that  brandy  freezes  even 
in  closed  apartments.  In  the  district  of  Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pjrrea- 
nees,  there  are  only  two  seasons, — summer  instantly  succeeds  to  winter, 
and  cool  nights  to  intensely  warm  days. 

Physical  CUmaie.']  The  realj  or  physical,  climate  of  a  country  agrees 
as  little  with  the  mi^ematical  climate,  as  the  physical  seasons  wiik  the 
astronomical.  The  mathematical  climate,  however,  which  depends  upon 
the  absolute  effect  of  the  sun,  its  relative  situation,  and  the  length  of  the 
days,  forms  the  basis  of  the  physical  climate.  But  the  latter  is  modified 
by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  country ;  viz.  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  inclination  of  its  mountains,  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  the 
reigning  winds. 

With  the  elevation  of  a  country  the  temperature  decreases.  Coast 
districts  are  always  less  cold  than  the  inland  ones,  and  that  not  merely 
because  they  are  usually  less  elevated,  but  also  because  the  sea  preserves 
a  more  equable  temperature,  idiich  it  communicates  to  the  adjoining 
country.  Hence  it  happens,  that  Bergen,  in  Norway^  under  the  60th 
parallel,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the  middle  of  Germany  under  the 
50th.  Coast  districts,  however,  are  subject  to  more  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  weather,  and  to  storms.  Mountains  strei^;then  or  impede, 
according  to  relative  situation,  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  and  the  wina 
The  severe  cold  of  Siberia  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mountains,  which  lying  southwards,  expose  it  to  the  north* 
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winds  wlale  thejr  deck  the  eovtiieni  broesee.  Sweden  and  the  aooth  ef 
Norway  ow«  tfaeor  cmagnntMLy  miid  climate  to  the  range  of  the  Scendi- 
iiananAlp%  whk^  protects  them  egaiast  the  Toogh  north  winds.  Wooded 
mooBtainawpeof  great  ntility^pardcnkriy  in  islandi,  by  collecting  and  oon- 
dcnaing  the  ckmda  into  fertilising  ram,  and  the  destraetion  of  the  woods 
in  the  Cape  Verd  ishodsy  has  been  followed  by  the  drying  np  of  the 
spcings  and  atraama.  An  inleireating  and  able  inrestigation  into  the  snp- 
peood  cfaangea  in  the  meteorological  constitution  of  the  Afferent  parts  of 
the  eKth,  daring  the  historical  period,  has  been  made  by  M.  Schow,  Fr»- 
fesBor  of  Botany  in  the  Unrrernty  of  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  an  eztensiTe 
examination  of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  ns,  connected  with  their 
botany  and  agricnltore,  compared  with  onr  present  experience  on  those 
sabjects,  the  author  thinks  himself  entitled  to  assnme  that  the  climate  9i 
Greece  and  Italy,  hke  that  of  Pilestine  and  Egypt,  has  nndergono  no 
important  change  since  ancient  times.  But  if,  on  account  of  &  later 
harreat  and  die  possible  growth  of  the  beech-trees  in  the  Roman  plains, 
we  might  be  led  to  the  opinion  that  formerly  the  climate  had  been  a  little 
ooUer  than  now,  the  difiference  will  hardly  come  np  to  one  or  two  degrees, 
and  will  not  be  graater  than  might  be  occasioned  by  the  caltimtion  of  the 
Nottli  of  fimopeu  The  quality  of  die  soil  modifies  the  dimate,  because 
all  idads  of  eartii  do  not  acquire  an  equal  temperature  under  the  same 
dremnatanoes,  and  becaase  incessant  exhalations  rise  from  the  soil  into 
die  atmosphere,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  from  which  they 
are  deraohed,  aad  coamnnicating  these  qualides  to  the  air.  Thus,  a  dry 
saaity  noil,  arery  where  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  as  in  the  deserts  ci 
Arabia,  heats  die  air,  while  the  exhalations  from  the  thick  woods  and 
putrid  maniies  of  Bataria  kiad  it  with  the  most  noxious  partides ;  and 
die  quaatily  of  saline  partidea  which  are  present  in  the  soil  of  Siberia, 
greatly  contribnte,  apoa  wdUknown  dienucal  principles,  to  increase  the 
cald  ii  that  district*  Heaoe  too  die  happy  change  which  agricultural 
sii  always  effects  upon  the  climate  ai  a  country.  Tlie  Germama  mfkna 
horrida  of  Tacitus  is  no  longer  to  be  recognised  by  die  stem  foibidding 
fealanBs  ander  iHuch  that  accurate  obserrer  beheld  it ;  aad  those  districts 
of  aar  owa  eouatry,  once  impenetrable  to  any  foot  save  that  of  the  wild 
bcaat,  or  Us  alaiost  equdly  savage  hunter,  are  now  die  abodes  of  peace, 
healdi,  and  pleafey.  It  has  been  a^sged,  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  Aran, 
in  the  district  of  Bigoiie,  already  instuiced,  diat  cuhivadon  has  rendered 
that  tMOt  of  country  lesa  healdiy,  becaase  die  clouds  now  sweep  over  die 
coautry  instead  of  being  attracted  aad  disperBed  by  the  woods,  which  also 
no  laagBt  pnosoiit  their  barrier  to  die  scorching  soudi-wind.  Castile  and 
Anagon  an  lycewiae  vepreaented  as  furnishing  similar  cases*  But  it 
probable  dnt  dMse  instances  have  been  overstated ;  and  allowance 
he  given  for  the  infant  state  of  agriculture  in  these  districts,  for  all 
noeeasarily  safer  more  or  lesa  during  die  eariiest  stages  of  agri- 
cnkoral  iayowment,  when  the  lands  are  first  thrown  open  and  propo: 
meaaa  have  not  been  adopted  for  dieir  draining  and  inclosing.  The  reign- 
ing winds  render  the  dimate  of  a  coimtry  more  or  less  humkl.  Hie 
wmda  coming  from  the  nearest  pole  in  die  temperate  zone  bring  serene 
mid  dry  weather,  aad  die  winds  blowing  from  the  equator  produce  damp 
and  misty  w>eathar. 

The  Thermomet^r^l  The  thermometer,  long  after  its  invendon,  re- 
aadned  a  vary  rude  aad  imperfisct  instrament,  both  in  its  construction  and 
gradnarion.     Water,  oil,  aad  alcohol,  were  successively  used  to  fill  it ;  but 
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alnuMt  throughout  the  whole  year  of  equal  length  with  the  day,  and  eon- 
sequeotly  long  enough  to  cool  the  earUi  considerably.  The  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  the  prevailing  eaat  winds,  ako  temper  the  heat ;  while  tbe 
elevated  situation  of  some  chstricts  greatly  reduces  tbe  temperature. 
Quito  enjoys  a  moderate  climate,  and  extreme  cold  is  felt  upon  the 
neighbouring  Cordilleras.  Tbe  greatest  heat  exists  probably  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  the  countries  <tf  Senegambia  and  Guinea.  Nothings 
can  equal  a  tropical  summer  in  magnificence.  The  cloudless  sky  reflects 
an  intense  light  during  the  day, — and  at  n^;fat  the  hf^t  of  the  moon  and 
the  splendour  of  tbe  milky  way  illuminate  the  whole  heavens,  while  the 
serene  repose  in  which  all  nature  seems  wrapt,  produces  the  most  pleas- 
ing effect  on  tbe  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  temperate  zone  iq>proximates  very  closely  in  climate  to  the  torrid 
zone  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  difference  of  seasons 
becomes  visible  as  tbe  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  latter  ineieasee. 
In  physical  respects,  spring  is  here  that  season  when  the  cold  of  winter 
yields  so  much  to  the  heat  of  summer,  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  put  out 
their  blossoms;  summer  is  the  season  during  which  the  fruit  attains 
maturity ;  autumn  that  of  harvest  and  the  dq>arture  of  the  passage-birds, 
tUl  whose  re-appearance  winter  endures.  It  seldom  snows  in  low  coun- 
tries till  we  reach  the  40th  parallel ;  but  the  trees  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
short  winter.  The  difference  of  seasons  is  most  observable  between  the 
40th  and  60th  parallels.  Here  the  weather  is  most  changeable,  and  local 
circumstances  produce  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate.  Spring  and 
autumn  gradually  shorten  as  we  proceed  towards  the  high  north ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  zones  we  again  observe  only  two  sea- 
sons,— ^the  short  summer  and  long  winter,  bordering  so  closely  upon  eack 
other,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
a  season,  vegetable  life  springs  into  activity.  The  summer  is  late,  but 
hot,  the  power  of  the  oblique  sunbeams  being  assisted  by  the  length  of 
the  days ;  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  so  extreme,  that  brandy  freezes  even 
in  closed  apartments.  In  the  district  of  Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pyreu- 
nees,  there  are  only  two  seasons,— -summer  instantly  succeeds  to  winter, 
and  cool  nights  to  intensely  warm  dajrs. 

Physical  CUmaie.']  The  realy  or  physical,  climate  of  a  country  agrees 
as  little  with  the  ma^ematical  climate,  as  the  physical  seasons  vrith  the 
astronomical.  The  mathematical  climate,  however,  which  depends  upon 
the  absolute  effect  of  the  sun,  its  relative  situation,  and  the  length  of  the 
days,  forms  tbe  basis  of  tbe  physical  climate.  But  the  latter  is  modified 
by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  country ;  viz.  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  inclination  of  its  mountains,  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  die 
reigning  winds. 

With  the  elevation  of  a  country  the  temperature  decreases.  Coast 
districts  are  always  less  cold  than  the  inland  ones,  and  that  not  merely 
because  they  are  usually  less  elevated,  but  also  because  the  sea  preserves 
a  more  equable  temperature,  which  it  communicates  to  the  adjoining 
country.  Hence  it  happens,  that  Beigen,  in  Norway^  under  the  60th 
parallel,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the  middle  of  Germany  under  the 
50th.  Coast  districts,  however,  are  subject  to  more  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  weather,  and  to  storms.  Mountains  strengthen  or  impede, 
according  to  relative  situation,  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  and  the  wina 
The  severe  cold  of  Siberia  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mountains,  which  lying  southwards,  expose  it  to  the  north 
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winds  wlale  thejr  dieck  the  «mtiieni  broesea.  Sweden  and  the  aooth  of 
NorwBy  owe  thiur  compentiviBly  mild  climate  to  die  range  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Alp%  which  protects  them  against  the  rough  north  winds.  Wooded 
nunrntauiB  we  of  great  ntiliti^  pardcnbariy  in  islands,  by  collecting  and  oon- 
deaaing  the  ckmds  into  fertilising  rain,  and  the  destraction  of  the  woods 
in  the  Cape  Verd  islands^  has  been  followed  by  the  drying  np  of  the 
spcings  and  atranma.  An  interesting  and  able  inrestigation  into  the  snp- 
poaed  changea  in  the  meteorological  <;onstieation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  daring  the  historical  period,  has  been  made  by  M.  Schow,  Bra- 
fesBor  of  Botany  in  the  Univeirity  of  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  an  extensiye 
ezaniination  of  all  that  the  anctents  have  left  ns,  connected  with  their 
botany  and  agricnltore,  compared  with  onr  present  experience  on  those 
aahjects,  the  author  thinks  himself  entitled  to  assnme  that  the  climate  of 
Chreeee  and  Italy,  hfce  that  of  Pilestine  and  Egypt,  has  nndergone  no 
importaBut  change  since  ancient  tunes.  Bat  if,  on  accoont  of  ^  later 
harreat  and  die  possible  growth  of  the  beech-trees  in  the  Roman  plains, 
we  might  be  led  to  the  Ofnnion  diat  formerly  the  climate  had  been  a  little 
colder  than  now,  the  difiference  will  hardly  come  np  to  one  or  two  degrees, 
aad  will  not  be  gieater  than  might  be  occasioned  by  the  coltiration  of  the 
Novtfa  of  fivopeu  The  qaality  of  the  soil  modifies  the  climate,  becaase 
all  knda  of  esrdi  do  not  acquire  an  equal  temperatore  nnder  the  same 
dremnatsnees,  and  becanse  incessant  exhalations  rise  from  the  soil  into 
the  aitDMisphere^  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  snbstances  from  which  they 
aire  detached,  and  cowmiawicating  these  qualities  to  the  air.  Thus,  a  dry 
sanity  soil,  arery  where  acted  upon  by  (he  sun's  rays,  as  in  the  deserts  of 
Arai^a,  heats  die  air,  while  the  exhalations  from  the  thick  woods  and 
putrid  manhes  el  Bataria  load  it  with  the  most  noxious  particles ;  and 
die  qaaatity  of  saline  particles  which  are  present  in  the  soil  of  Siberia, 
gKBtly  contribute,  upon  weU4aMywn  dienucal  principles,  to  increase  the 
cald  ii  that  district*  Hence  too  the  happy  change  which  agricoltaral 
sii  always  effects  upon  the  dimate  of  a  country.  The  Germama  mfhng 
harrida  of  Taritus  is  no  longer  to  be  recognised  by  the  stem  fori>idd]ng 
fiiiiii.111  voder  iHuch  that  accurate  obserrer  beheld  it ;  and  those  districts 
of  eaar  own  eoontry,  once  impenetrable  to  any  foot  save  that  of  die  wild 
bcaat,  or  Ua  almost  eqndly  savage  hanter,  are  now  die  abodes  of  peace, 
heaUi,  and  pieafey.  It  has  been  alleged,  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  Arsn, 
in  the  district  of  Bigone,  already  instanced,  diat  cnldradon  has  rendered 
diat  tMOt  of  country  less  healdiy,  becaase  die  clouds  now  sweep  over  die 
countiy  instead  of  bemg  attracted  and  dispersed  by  the  woods,  which  also 
no  kuyi  pnosout  their  barrier  to  dm  scorching  sonth-wind.  Cssdle  and 
Anngon  an  tikewise  vepvesented  as  furnishing  similar  cases<  But  it 
probable  dmt  dMse  instanees  have  beoi  overstated ;  and  aUowance 
he  given  for  the  infant  state  of  agriculture  in  these  districts,  for  all 
neeeasarily  safer  more  or  less  during  the  earliest  stages  of  agri- 
cnknml  impfovement,  when  the  lands  are  first  dirown  open  and  propo: 
meoaa  have  not  been  adopted  for  dieir  draining  and  indosing.  The  reign- 
ing winds  render  die  climate  of  a  country  more  or  less  hiunid.  The 
wads  coming  ftom  die  neaiest  pole  in  die  temperate  zone  bring  serene 
mA  dry  wea^ber,  aad  the  winds  blowing  from  die  equator  produce  damp 
and  misty  weather. 

The  nermometer*^  The  thermometer,  long  after  its  invendon,  re- 
mained a  very  rude  and  imperfect  instrument,  bodi  in  its  constiruetioa  and 
gradaation.     Water,  oil,  aad  alcohol,  were  successively  used  to  fill  it ;  but 
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almoBt  throughout  the  whole  year  of  equal  length  with  the  day,  and  eon- 
sequeotly  long  enough  to  cool  the  earUi  conaiderably.  The  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  the  prevailing  east  winds,  also  temper  the  heat ;  while  tlie 
elevated  situation  of  some  c&tricts  greatly  leduces  the  temperature. 
Quito  enjoys  a  moderate  climate,  and  extreme  cold  is  felt  upon  the 
neighbouring  Cordilleras.  The  greatest  heat  exists  probably  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  the  countries  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea.  Nothing 
can  equal  a  tropical  summer  in  magnificence.  The  cloudless  sky  reflects 
an  intense  light  during  the  day, — and  at  night  the  light  of  die  moon  and 
the  splendour  of  the  milky  way  illuminate  the  whole  heavens,  while  the 
serene  repose  in  which  all  nature  seems  wrapt,  produces  the  most  pleas- 
ing effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  temperate  zone  approximates  very  closely  in  climate  to  the  torrid 
zone  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  difference  of  seasons 
becomes  visible  as  the  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  latter  tnereasee. 
In  physical  respects,  spring  is  hwe  that  season  when  the  cold  of  winter 
yields  so  much  to  the  heat  of  summer,  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  put  ont 
their  blossoms ;  summer  is  the  season  during  which  the  fruit  attains 
maturity ;  autumn  that  of  harvest  and  the  departure  of  the  passage-birds, 
till  whose  re-appearance  winter  endures.  It  seldom  snows  in  low  coun- 
tries till  we  reach  the  40th  parallel ;  but  the  trees  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
short  winter.  The  difference  of  seasons  is  most  observable  between  the 
40th  and  60th  parallels.  Here  the  weather  is  most  changeable,  and  local 
circumstances  produce  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate.  Spring  and 
autumn  gradually  shorten  as  we  proceed  towards  the  high  north ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  zones  we  again  observe  only  two  sea- 
sons,— the  short  summer  and  long  winter,  bordering  so  closely  upon  each 
other,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
a  season,  vegetable  life  springs  into  activity.  The  summer  ia  late,  but 
hot,  the  power  of  the  oblique  sunbeams  being  assisted  by  the  length  of 
the  days ;  but  tbe  cold  of  winter  is  so  extreme,  that  brandy  freezes  even 
in  closed  apartments.  In  the  district  of  Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pyren- 
nees,  there  are  only  two  seasons,— -summer  instantly  succeeds  to  winter, 
and  cool  nights  to  intensely  warm  days. 

Physical  CUmaieJ]  The  reai^  or  physical,  diroate  of  a  country  agrees 
as  little  with  the  mathematical  climate,  as  the  physical  seasons  with  the 
astronomical.  The  mathematical  climate,  however,  which  depends  upon 
the  absolute  effect  of  the  sun,  its  relative  situation,  and  the  length  of  the 
days,  forms  the  basis  of  the  physical  climate.  But  the  latter  is  modified 
by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  country ;  viz.  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  inclination  of  its  mountains,  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  die 
reigning  winds. 

With  the  elevation  of  a  country  the  temperature  decreases.  Coast 
districts  are  always  less  cold  than  die  inland  ones,  and  that  not  merely 
because  they  are  usually  less  elevated,  but  also  because  the  sea  preserves 
a  more  equable  temperature,  which  it  communicates  to  die  adjoining 
country.  Hence  it  happens,  that  Bergen,  in  Norway^  under  the  60th 
parallel,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the  middle  of  Germany  under  tbe 
50th.  Coast  districts,  however,  are  subject  to  more  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  weather,  and  to  storms.  Mountains  strengthen  or  impede, 
according  to  relative  situadon,  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  and  die  wina 
The  severe  cold  of  Siberia  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  posi- 
tion of  die  mountains,  which  lying  southwards,  expose  it  to  the  north 
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vindfl^  irlnle  thejr  deck  the  eovtheni  broesea.  Sweden  and  the  aooth  ef 
Norway  owe  tfaeor  compentividy  mild  climate  to  the  range  of  the  Scandi- 
navian AlfWy  which  protects  them  egainBt  the  roogh  north  winds.  Wooded 
moaatBim  are  of  great  ntility9  pardcnkoiy  m  islands,  by  collecting  and  con« 
dfwing  the  cloadB  into  fertilising  rainy  and  the  destraction  of  the  woods 
in  the  Cape  Verd  ishndsy  has  been  followed  by  the  drying  np  of  the 
spcings  and  atreama.  An  interesting  and  able  investigation  into  the  sup- 
posed changes  in  the  meteorological  constitation  of  the  cOfferent  parts  of 
the  earth,  dmiag  the  historical  period,  has  been  made  by  M.  Sdiow,  Fra- 
feasor  of  Botany  in  the  Umreisity  of  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  an  eztensiTe 
exsndnstion  of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  as,  connected  with  their 
botany  and  agricnltore,  compared  with  onr  present  erperience  on  diose 
sabfects,  the  author  thinks  himself  entitled  to  assume  that  the  climate  of 
Chreoee  and  Italy,  hke  that  of  Pilestine  and  Egypt,  has  undergone  no 
important  change  since  ancient  times.  But  if,  on  account  of  &  later 
faarveat  and  die  possible  growth  of  the  beech-trees  in  the  Roman  plains, 
we  might  be  led  to  the  opinion  diat  fonneriy  the  climate  had  been  a  little 
colder  than  now,  the  diffnrence  will  hardly  come  up  to  one  or  two  degrees, 
and  will  not  be  greater  than  might  be  occasioned  by  the  caltiratton  of  the 
North  of  fimopeu  The  quality  of  the  soil  modifies  die  ctimate,  because 
all  idada  of  eartii  do  not  acquire  an  equal  temperature  under  the  same 
circmnataaoes,  and  because  inoeasant  exhalations  rise  from  the  soil  into 
the  atmosphere^  partaking  of  die  nature  of  the  substances  from  which  they 
are  deraohed,  and  communicating  these  qualities  to  die  air.  Thus,  a  dry 
ssmty  soil,  arery  where  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  as  in  the  deserts  of 
Arafaia,  heats  die  air,  whXie  the  exhalations  from  the  thick  woods  and 
putrid  maniies  ef  Batavia  kiad  it  with  the  most  noxious  particles ;  and 
die  quaatity  of  saline  parddes  which  are  present  in  the  soil  of  Siberia, 
greatly  contribnte,  apoa  weU4aMywn  dienucal  principles,  to  increase  the 
cald  of  that  district.  Heaoe  too  the  happy  change  which  agricultural 
art  always  efiecta  upon  the  climate  of  a  country.  The  Germemda  syhns 
harrida  of  Tacitus  is  no  longer  to  be  recognised  by  die  st^n  fori>idding 
fiiatiwi  aader  iHuch  that  accurate  obserrer  beheld  it ;  and  those  districts 
of  ear  own  country,  once  impenetrable  to  any  foot  save  diat  of  the  wild 
bcaat,  or  his  almost  equally  savage  hunter,  are  now  the  abodes  of  peace, 
hiiillli,  and  pleafey.  It  has  been  alleged,  in  die  case  of  the  valley  of  Aran, 
in  the  district  of  Bigone,  already  instuced,  diat  culdvadon  has  rendered 
that  tMOt  of  country  less  healdiy,  because  the  clouds  now  sweep  over  the 
coantry  iartead  of  being  attracted  and  disperBed  by  the  woods,  which  also 
ao  kuya  present  dieir  barrier  to  die  scorohing  south-wind.  Castile  and 
Anagon  an  likewise  vepreaented  as  frunishmg  similar  cases*  But  it 
te&mM  probable  dmt  dMse  instances  have  been  overstated ;  and  aUowance 
mast  be  given  for  the  infant  state  of  agriculture  in  these  districts,  for  all 
eonatries  neeeasarily  safer  more  or  lees  during  the  eariiest  stages  of  agri- 
cnknml  improvement,  when  the  lands  are  first  thrown  open  and  propo: 
meaaa  have  not  been  adopted  fm  their  draining  and  inclosing.  The  reign- 
ing winds  render  die  climate  of  a  country  more  or  less  humid.  The 
wada  coming  frtMA  the  nearest  pole  ia  die  tempeiate  zone  bring  serene 
and  dry  weather,  and  die  winds  blowing  from  die  equator  produce  damp 
and  aiisty  weather. 

The  I%ermometer.1  The  thermometer,  long  after  its  invendon,  re- 
asained  a  vary  mde  and  imperfect  instrament,  bodi  in  its  construction  and 
gradnation.     Water,  oil,  and  alccAol,  were  successively  used  to  fill  it ;  but 
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the  preference  was  afterwardB  giren  to  mercury^  on  account  of  ita  vxiiform 
expansion  bjr  heat,  and  its  remaining  stationary  at  the  heat  of  boding 
water.     The  temperature  of  deep  cares  was  afterwards  employed  as  a 
point  from  which  to  graduate  the  scale,  as  representing  the  mean  beat  of 
the  earth,  before  it  was  known  that  this  is  materially  modified  by  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  and  its  elevation  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.     Various 
other  modes  of  arbitrary  and  incorrect  graduation  were  resorted  to,  till  it 
was  discovered  that  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  thawing  of  ice  and 
snow,  was  a  point  that  remained  fixed  and  stationary  imder  all  circnin- 
stances.     The  thermometer  was  greatly  improved  by  Fahrenheit,  a  manii- 
facturer  of  this  instrument  at  Amsterdam,  who,  about  the  year  1720,  first 
adopted  the  scale  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  which  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country* — Supposing  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  to  be  divided 
into  10,000  parts,  he  reckoned  64  of  these  as  the  expansion  between  the 
freezing  of  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  the  human  body,  and  32  as 
the  contraction  from  freezing  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt.     This  degree  of  extreme  cold  he  noted  as  the 
zero  of  his  scale,  the  freezing  point  32,  and  blood  heat  96.     In  endeav- 
ouring to  fix  the  point  at  whidi  water  boils,  Fahrenheit  discovered  the 
important  fact  that  that  point  varies  with  the  variations  of  atmospherical 
pressure  ;  but  taking  a  mean  of  his  observations,  he  found  it  180  from  the 
point  of  congelation,  and  accordingly  marked  it  212  on  his  scale.     This 
graduation  of  the  thermometrical  scale  being  determined  by  two  points, 
one  of  which  never  varies,  and  the  other  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
numbers  being  convenient  for  repeated  bisection,  it  was  found  more  accu- 
rate than  any  which  precedes  it,  and  very  soon  generally  adopted.     In  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  when  calculations  of  the  measurement  of 
heat  by  the  thermometer  came  to  be  employed  in  scientific  researches,  it 
was  found  that  a  scale  more  adapted  for  such  calculations  would  be  pre- 
ferable, and  in  1742  Professor  Celsius  of  Upsal  constructed  a  thermome- 
ter, having  the  range  between  the  points  of  the  congelation  and  the  ebul- 
lition of  water  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  point  of  congelation  being 
marked  zero,  and  that  of  ebuLition  100,  and  the  same  graduation  carried 
downwards  below  zero  for  d^;rees  of  cold  greater  than  the  congelation  of 
water.     This  centesimal  scale  is  the  one  now  generally  used  in  France, 
and  which  in  that  language  is  called  centigrade.     The  degrees  of  it  are 
of  course  greater  than  those  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18 ; 
but  these  by  the  help  of  a  vernier  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  deci- 
mally, which  will  augment  the  range  to  1000  between  freezmg  and  boil- 
ing water.     In  quotations  the  degrees  below  zero  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  above  it  by  prefixing  die  sign — (mimui)  as  0 — 3  or  simply — 3. 
The  centigrade  scale  is  excellently  adapted  for  all  decimal  calculations, 
particularly  in  the  measurement  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer,  in  which 
the  thermometer  is  a  necessary  auxiliary.     The  scale  of  Fahrenheit  being 
in  such  general  use  in  this  country,  and  employed  in  the  domestic  arts  of 
brewing,  baking,  &c.  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  superseded  by 
the  centigrade. 

MdgneHsm,']  There  is  yet  one  other  power,  or  substance,  in  nature, 
which,  although  it  as  yet  appears  to  be  united  to  one  single  body, 
may  exercise  an  influence  oyer  all  terrestrial  bodies,  and  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  omitted  in  any  treatise  on  physical  geography, — ^we  allude 
to  magnetienu  The  quality  which  tbe  magnet — a  species  of  iron 
ore — ^poesesses  of  attracting  other  magnets,  iron,  and  bodies  containing 
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inn,  presents  a  emiom  nbject  of  inqiurjr  to  the  netonlist.  ABodiar 
qnlhy  of  the  magnet :  vis.  ita  nnifonn  dupositioR  in  erery  ntnataon  wlien 
it  is  allowed  to  more  freely  on  an  axis,  to  direct  ita  polea  towards  die  two 
poles  of  the  worlds— a  property  which  it  can  commnnicate  by  fiietioa,  or 
contact,  to  needlea  of  steely  renders  it  a  most  important  inatmraent  in  the 
bands  of  the  geqgrqdier  and  navigator.  It  waa  the  discovery  of  this  pro- 
perty of  the  magnet  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compaaa^ 
—one  of  the  most  valnable  instmmenta  we  poesesa.  The  phenonwnon 
itself  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by  aapposing  that  the  globe  itaelf  is  a 
great  loadstcme  which  exerciaes  its  magnetic  force  npon  all  bodiea  men 
or  less  sensibly. 

The  Mariner* t  Compat$^'\  The  compaas  is  a  highly  magnetiaed  ateel 
needky  contained  in  a  box  adapted  to  the  pnrpoae.     They  are  of  two 
kinds:  viz.  those  with  declination,  and  those  with  inclination  needlea. 
The  first — ^which  are  commonly  naderstood  when  we  talk  of  the  magnetie 
needle— nMire  hiHriaontally  up<m  a  steel  point,  directing  one  end  invaria- 
Uy  towards  the  north,  wiUi  a  greater  or  less  declination  towards  the  east 
«r  west.     The  deviatimi,  or  the  angle  that  the  axis  of  the  magaetic  needle 
makes  with  the  meridian  place  of  observation,  is  termed  its  dtclmaitwnf 
and  the  direction  towards  which  it  pointa  is  called  ^  magnetic  VMridkm^ 
This  angle  varies  in  different  places,  and  even  in  the  same  place  at  dif- 
ferent timee.    An  alternate  daily  dindnntion  and  angmentatkm  ci  the  d^ 
fJinatlon  is  likewise  observable ;  and  some  natural  phenomeiia,  as,  fior  «x- 
imple,  the  awrora  boreaUsf  canse  great  flnctnatiim  in  the  needle.    B«t 
thoe  are  aome  places  on  the  globe  where  the  magnetic  coinddea  with  the 
geographical  meridian,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  needle  baa  no  dedina- 
tion.    A  line  drawn  throngh  these  places  is  called  the  line  or  beU  wUhoni 
iedkuUian^  bnt  these  belts  change  their  position  every  year,  ao  that  the 
magnetic  mapa,  npon  which  the  declinati<m  of  the  magnetic  needle  over 
the  whole  earth  is  represented,  must  be  revised  every  10  or  12  years,  and 
the  nav^ator  who  steers  according  to  the  compass  most  make  fi^h  dalcn- 
Iidons  for  the  decl]nati<m  to  secure  a  correct  course  across  the  ocean. 
The  inclination  needlea  are  also  magnetized  needlea,  which,  placed  in 
nurther  kind  of  frame,  p<Mnt  downwards  with  their  north  pole  when  they 
ire  placed  in  the  line  of  declination,  or  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thna 
ihow  the  inclination  of  the  ccmpasa,  or  the  angle  which  the  needle  forma 
with  the  horizon.     Their  angle  is  measured  by  an  instrument  called  an 
wdmatorMfm.    It  is  as  valua^  as  that  ei  the  declination ;  and  like  it  ia 
Qccanoned  by  the  great  magnetic  principle  of  the  globe  itself,  the  tne 
nature  of  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  explained  by  any  naturalist  in 
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Uin>ER  the  name  of  Prodndions  of  ike  Ghhe^  we  comprehend  all  natural 
bodies  fonnd  upon,  or  within  the  earth,  whether  animated  <n*  not.  It  is 
well-known  that  ihese  productiona  are  arranged  by  naturalists  into  three 
greet  classes:  viz.  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  and  that 
on  aeeoimt  of  th^  multitude  and  variety,  their  classification  and  descrip* 
tion  form  a  distinct  science,  called  Nahgrai  Hietory.  But  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth  are  Ireqnentiy  alluded  to 
by  the  geognq[>her ;  and  as  the  description  of  any  district  would  be  con* 
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nderod  yeiy  imperfect  without  an  enumeratioii  of  its  natnral  prodactionsy 
we  cannot  wholly  overlook  the  general  subject  in  an  introdnctory  sketch, 
though  we  must  necessarily  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  most  superficial 
glance  at  such  a  boundless  field.  In  a  geographical  survey  of  the  nfttara] 
productions  of  the  earth,  no  other  arrangement  can  be  adopted  than  that 
dependent  on  the  climates  or  zones  in  which  these  objects  are  found  ;  and 
it  is  only  their  local  distribution,  not  their  qualities  or  afi&nides,  Trhicfa 
forms  the  proper  subject  of  the  geographer's  investigations. 

DutribtUion  of  Minercds,"]  Any  inquiry  into  the  geographical  distriUu- 
tion  of  minerals  is  subjected  to  great  difficulties ;  for  our  knowledgpe  is 
confined  to  the  external  crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  this  only  a  few  portions 
have  been  explored  by  man.  Judging  from  surface-appearances  alone, 
we  can  detect  no  distribution  according  to  zones  or  climates  in  the  situa- 
tion of  minerals ;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  climate,  air, 
and  water,  exercise  a  distinct  influence  in  the  production  of  minerals,  some 
such  principle  of  local  distribution  wtfuld  have  to  be  conceded  to  us. 

Some  minerals  may  be  generally  distributed,  and  others  from  local 
causes  be  confined  to  small  districts.     Among  the  metals,  iron,  gold,  and 
manganese,  are  considered  as  the  most  generally  distributed  over  the 
earth.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  most  useful  minerals  are  the  com- 
monest.    Iron  abounds  in  the  torrid  as  well  as  the  'frigid  zone.      No 
kind  of  rock  or  earth  is  destitute  of  it.     It  is  found  in  granite,  in  detached 
masses ;  in  schist,  in  a  thread-like  form ;  in  freestone,  in  beds  ;  and  even 
its  presence  may  be  detected  in  mud  and  turf.     Guettard  believed  he  had 
discovered  the  law  of  distribution  in  the  hypothesis,  that  in  countries  lying 
vnder  the  same  latitude,  the  same  minerals  would  be  found.     But  he  only 
csmpsred  Switzeriand  with  Canada;  the  Cape  and  Madagascar  with 
France  and  the  Archipelago ;  and  Cochin  China  with  Rio  Janeiro ;  a 
■aries  of  obaervationB  by  no  means  sufliciently  extensive  for  venturing  to 
deduee  a  genenl  law.     The  rich  mines  of  ncble  metals  in  India,  Africa, 
Spanish  America,  and  Peru,  have  been  instanced  in  support  of  this  the- 
ory ;  livt  gold  and  silver  are  productions  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
torrid  zone.     Hie  silver  mines  of  Dala  and  Kongsberg  are  situated  under 
iSt»  60th  parallel  of  northern  latitude  ;  the  mines  of  the  Harz,  of  Saxony, 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  under  the  50th ;  and  the  gold  mines  of  Hungary  not 
Biach  fiarther  south.     In  Germany,  and  in  Scotland,  many  kinds  of  pre- 
caous  stones  are  found,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  most  valu- 
able and  briUiaat  gems,  as  well  as  the  richest  minerals,  are  found  in  greater 
quantities,  and  of  finer  quality,  in  the  torrid  zone  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth. 

Diitributwn  cf  PltmttJ}  With  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
principles  of  geographical  distribution,  according  to  climate,  can  be  much 
more  easily  followed  out.  The  distribution  of  organized  beings  in  general 
depends  on  the  three  co-ordinates  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude. 
Botanists  compute  that,  at  Spitzbergen,  which  lies  near  the  80th  de- 
gree N.L.,  there  are  only  about  SO  species  of  plants ;  in  Lapland,  which 
Hes  under  the  70th  degree,  aboiit'5S4;  in  Iceland,  under  the  65th  parallel, 
about  55S ;  in  Sweden,  firom  ihe  southern  parts  of  Lapland  to  tbe  55th 
degree,  about  ISOO ;  in  Brandenbuig,  between  the  52d  and  54th  paraUels, 
2000;  in  Piedmont,  between  the  4Sd  and  46th,  2800;  nearly  4000  in 
Jamaica,  which  is  between  the  17th  and  19th  degree;  and  in  Madagascar, 
situated  under  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  between  the  13th  and  14th  de- 
greesy  more  than  5000.    It  is  true,  that  plants  of  the  frigid  zones  are  also 
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famd  la  the  tomd;  but  they  oecnr  only  in  ntuftdons  where  they  find  a 
tempemtare  as  low  as  that  of  the  colder  asenee,  viz.  upon  high  monntanii. 
Thm  the  plants  of  Ghreenland  and  Lapland.are  found  not  only  on  the  Alps 
sod  Pyrenees,  but  even  on  the  CordiUeraa.  Edwaids  says,  that  while  no 
tropical  fimits  grow  npon  the  mountains  of  Jamaica^  many  Enropean 
fruits  thiiTe  admrably ;  European  Alpine  plants  occur  on  the  cold  movn- 
ttzBs  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  and  the  pine  occupies  the  extreme  limit  of  arbo- 
lesoent  plants  in  the  mountains  of  America,  of  Switserknd,  and  Lapland. 
The  aanse  physical  dimate,  thoefore,  fieivonrs  the  growth  of  die  same  plants. 
If  under  the  same  climate  we  do  not  obserre  the  same  plants  produced,  we 
m«t  attribute  the  difference  to  local  peculiarities,  such  as  the  quality  of 
dw  soil,  the  degree  of  shade,  the  atmosphere,  and  other  circumstances* 
SoDie  plants  are  found  unirerBally  distributed,  and  are  consequently 
adapted  to  erery  climate;  while  others  are  confined  to  very  limited  dis- 
tricts, beyond  which  they  cannot  be  cultivated.  Many  plants,  particularly 
the  moat  useful  ones,  may  be  successfully  naturalized,  by  judicious  man- 
agementy  in  countries  hr  distant  from  their  mginal  habitat,  and  under 
flimatfn  Tery  difleient  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally  found. 
Most  of  our  fruit-trees,  our  c<mis,  and  edible  vegetables  are  of  foreign 
eKtraction.  Men  hare  availed  themselves  of  this  bountiful  provision  ol 
Katore  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  in  all 
pkcea  the  indigeaous  from  the  foreign  plants.  The  migration  of  plants 
has  been  assisted  by  the  sea,  the  wind,  and  granivorous  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds, as  well  as  by  the  httid  of  man  himself.  Not  only  has  man  inten- 
tlonaUy  traaq>orted  the  coffee^tree  from  Arabia  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  tobacco-plant  from  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  but  even 
the  accidental  introduction  of  a  foreign  seed  into  a  bale  of  merchandise^ 
has  conveyed  the  plants  of  the  Brazils  to  the  fields  of  Lisbon,  and  acme 
of  these  have  in  their  turn  been  transported  by  means  as  accidental  to  the 
coasts  of  England.  Many  plants  which  have  yet  appeared  to  be  confined 
to  one  district,  may  be  accessible  to  the  cultivation  of  odier  regions,  were 
a  frvourable  wind,  or  the  hand  of  the  botanist  himself,  to  bear  their  seeds 
thither.  These  remarks  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  mark  with  exacts 
was  ^le  regions  of  botanical  geography,  even  supposing  we  were  possessed 
of  much  more  accurate  and  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  we 
are  at  this  moment. 

PlcmU  cf  General  DiitributionJ]  The  antiHMM>rbutic  and  edible 
pknta  seem  to  be  the  most  widely  diffiised  throu^ont  the  earth.  Such 
ire  the  different  varieties  of  cresses,  celery,  paisley,  and  scurvy-grass, 
which  are  found  on  every  coast  which  has  yet  been  vinted  by  navigators. 
Many  plants  bearing  edible  berries  are  also  of  very  general  distribation, 
and  form  an  important  article  of  food  to  man.  These  graminea  also, 
which  are  of  most  valuable  service  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  are 
very  widely  spread,  although  different  species  of  them  appear  to  thrive 
best  in  certain  climates.  "Die  mosses  and  lichens,  however,  are  of  widest 
distiibation.  They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
aito8ti<m« 

Vegreiaiion  of  the  Frigid  Zones.']  During  the  brief  summer  of  the 
polar  regions  a  considerable  number  of  plants  appear,  particularly  mosses 
and  ferns,  creeping  plants,  and  berr^-bearing  biuJies,  such  as  the  currant, 
the  Rubue  n^maemorus  and  arcHcus^  and  different  spedes  of  Facet»fifm, 
the  loxuries  of  the  Siberian  and  Laplander.  The  birch  and  the  fir  in 
Greenland,  and  al<mg  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  are  mere  dwarfs  compared 
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Hn  faabitatknis  reach  to  tke  extreme  line  of  Tegetittioii;  and  when  tiw 
land  no  longer  .yieldB  the  food  neoeesary  to  his  anbflistenee,  he  draws  it 
from  tibe  pdar  oceans.     In  Greenland,  the  dweUings  ci  the  Eaqnimanx  be- 
g^  mider  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude;  and  the  bleak  shores  of  Hadson's 
Bey  are  provided  with  homan  mhabitantB.     In  the  other  hemispheres,  the 
cold  and  barren  Terra  del  Fueigo  gnpporta  the  Petcheies,  who  cting  to  their 
cheerleaa   home  with  all,  lliat  strength  of  patriotism  which  the   Swiss 
exhibits  towards  his  own  majestic  fatherland*     Man  can,  in  fact,  endure 
extremes  of.  heat  and  cold,  ndbich  no  other  .oiganized  being  is  found  capa- 
ble of  sostaining.     Upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  he  is  seen  roaming 
under  the  meri<]Oan  rays  of  a  vertical  son,  whose  heat  causes  some  flai<iB 
to  boil ;  while,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia,  he  exists  mihurt  beneath  a  temper- 
store  which  freezes  mercnry  itself.     And  yet  man  is  possessed  of  a  nacre 
subtile  and  delicate  'organization  than  other  animals,  and  is  liable  to  a 
greater  variety  of  diseases;  how  beneficent  then  must  those  provisLons  be 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  climate,  and 
mutually  to  adapt  his  necessities  and  his  means  to  each  otherl 
•   The  number  of  human  bemgs  upon  the  globe,  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,000,  828,000,000,  650,000,000,  and  550,000,000 . 
calculations  so  much  at  variance  among  themselves,  as  suffidentiy  to  indi- 
cate how  uncertain  and  hypothetical  all  such  estimates  are.     The  truth  is, 
our  data  are  still  so  very  imperfect  or  contradictory,  that  we  can  only  make 
a  .very  loose  approximation  to  what  may  be  the  probable  number  of  the 
^>ecie8  alive  upon  the  earth  at  any  given  moment  of  time. .   Urns,  whil6 
one  statistical  writer  assigns  a  populaticm  of  27,000,000  to  that  district  of 
Asia,  known  by  the  name  of  China — another  estimates  the  number  of  the 
Chinese  nation  at  55,000,000—another  at   I00,000,000--«  fourth  at 
200,000,000— and  a  fifth  at  333,000,000 !     Equally  conflicting  and  nn- 
satisfiBu^ry  are  the  calculations  which  have  been  given  of  the  population 
of  other  regions ;  and,  witii  the  exception  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
we  can  affirm  nothing,  and  feel  ourselves  founding  upon  nothing  but  the 
most  hypothetical  results. 

Hie  natural  limits  of  human  life  seem  to  be  from  80  to  90  years ;  few 
men  survive  the  latter,  period,  and  the  greater  part  do  not  even  approach 
the  former.  Of  all  new-bom  infonts,  one-fourth  die  in  the  first  year;  more 
than  two-fiftiis  do  not  reach  their  sixth,  and  only  one  half  their  twenty- 
second  year.  In  large  towns  there  is  almost  always,  in  the  same  number 
of  deaths,  an  equal  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  age,  and  the  mean 
duration  of  human  life  is  found  to  be  between  30  and  40  years ;  that  is, 
out  of  30  or  40  individuals,  one  dies  every  year.  Supposing  then  that 
there  are  1,000,000,000  of  human  beings  alive  at  one  time  upon  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  globe,  according  to  this  law,  33,333,333  will  die  every  year  ; 
91,322  every  day;  3805  every  hour;  63  every  minute;  and  21  every  20 
seconds.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in  towns  tiian 
in  the  country.  According  to  Price,  the  mortality  bills  of  large  towns  in 
England  exhibit  the  proportion  of  1  to  23,  and  in  some  cases,  of  I  to  19  in 
the  proportion  of  deaths ;  in  the  small  towns  it  is  1  to  28 ;  and,  in  the  country, 
only  1  in  40  or  50.  Doubtless,  the  free  and  pure  air  of  the  country,  with 
the  more  wholesome  condition  in  which  alimentary  substances  are  usually 
presented  to  us  in  that  situation,  must  render  a  rural  life,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  healthy  than  a  town  one;  but,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
sedentary  nature  of  the  occupations  usmally  followed  in  large  cities,  and 
the  extraordinory  mortality  in  their  large  hospitals,  we  shall  have  reason 
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It  seenwy  neCwitliBtaiidmgy  that  there  m  cflrtam  spedes  of 
dn  dam  of  aamnk  to  which  we  can  assign  a  geographical  locality. 
IhoB  the  cfaorypheniB  and  the  diatndone  are  met  with  only  in  tlie  torrid 
aoae;  tike  flying  fish  never  heyond  the  40th  parallel;  the  electrical  eel 
Manga  exdnaif^y  to  America ;  and  the  great  whale  of  the  northern  seaa 
has  floarecty  been  able  to  approach  the  eqoator.  Yet,  with  ri^;ard  to  the 
Yaeak  haunts  of  theee  fishes,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  more  deter- 
liy  the  natore  oi  the  soil,  and  the  food  which  is  found  in  certain 
than  by  the  temperature.  Nor  can  we  discover  any  sensible 
dMfaence  in  ^be  number  of  fishes  in  difierent  places  of  the  ocean.  The 
dJHiiibiitioii  of  land-animals  is  considerably  regulated  by  temperature  and 
;  but  the  sea  seems  everywhere  equally  occupied  by  its  finny  in* 
The  bounty  of  Providence,  however,  shines  conspicuous  in 
lins  as  in  e^ery  other  department  of  nature:  for  the  fishes  which  are  of 
most  value  to  man  as  food,  are  tlie  most  numerous.  Each  female  cod 
caniea  in  its  onoy  more  ^tmB.  9,000,000  of  eggs ;  and  the  coasts  of  those 
CQVBtriea,  otherwise  destitute  of  food  for  man,  are  rich  in  fishes,  and  an- 
anally  visited  by  immense  shoals  of  herrings. 

Birds,']     Buds  are  widely  but  variously  distributed.     ^  The  winga 
with  wbidi  they  are  providetl,"  says  Malte  Bmn,  ^  seem  to  assign  to 
than  the  whole  atmosphere  as  dieir  domain ;  but  the  plumage  in  idiich 
dwy  are  ^M^  and  which,  like  vegetation  itself,  varies  according  to  c1i« 
Bate  and  temperature,  proves  to  us  that  these  animab,  apparently  so  free, 
are  atill  subject  to  certain  geographical  laws.'*    We  may  regard  ihe  raven, 
the  goose,  the  hen,  the  pigeon,  Um  woodcock,  the  storm-bird,  the  sea-gull, 
asd  the  OBpray,  as  common  to  all  countries.     In  the  frigid  zone,  and  in 
regions  where  only  a  few  of  the  hardiest  lichens  and  mosses  can  bear  ihe 
rigour  of  ^le  climate,  we  find  the  paiguin,  tlie  petrel,  the  wild-goose,  and 
the  ader-dnck,  all  enveloped  in  a  thicker,  warmer,  and  more  oily  plum- 
age dian  the  birds  of  warmer  regions.     The  transition  from  the  frigid  to 
^  temperate  zonO)  m  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  made  by  the  penguin. 
In  the  temperate  zone  we  find  the  finch,  the  nightingale,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  aparrow  order,  the  heath-cock,  partridge,  pheasant,  turkey, 
ortolan,  bustard,  crane,  and  albatross,  and  a  multitude  of  birds  of  varied 
plumage  and  song,  which  seem  to  inhabit  with  equal  facility  every  region 
between  the  30^  and  60th  parallel.     Tlie  pelican  and  the  flamingo  unite 
the  bmls  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.     To  the  latter  belong  the  os-* 
tricfay  the  cassowary,  the  very  numerous  tribe  of  paroquets,  the  bird  of 
ich,  lH>wever,  is  limited  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring 
frigate,  the  tropic-bird,  and- a  variety  of  beautiful  birds 


whose  legions  cast 


A  boondkss  radiance  waving  in  the  sun/ 

/aaae^]  M.  Latreille  has  attempted  with  some  success  to  make  geo- 
graphy acooid  with  entomology  in  a  general  manner.  That  nataialist 
asserts,  that  a  space  in  latitude  measured  by  an  arc  of  12  degrees,  some 
local  variatioiis  being  abstracted,  produces  a  very  sensible  change  in  the 
mass  of  the  species,  and  that  such  change  is  almost  total  if  the  arc  is 
donUed  to  24  degrees,  as  from  the  north  of  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Spain. 
This  change  takes  place  equally  in  the  direction  of  the  longitude,  but  in 
a  mach  slower  manner,  anid  at  greater  intervals,  since  the  mean  tempera- 
tore,  without  partionlar  and  modifying  causes,  would  be  uniform  under 
the  same  paralleL     M.  Latreille  runs  back  the  highest  limit  of  his  obser- 
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yations  to  the  84tli  parallel,  and  thus  mdndes  in  his  fint  climate  of  11 
d^irees,  the  inflects  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  SpitsB 
hergen.  In  the  next  climate,  extending  from  the  72d  parallel  to  the  GOit^ 
are  the  insects  of  Norway,  and  of  the  north  parts  of  Sweden  and  £u 
ropean  Russia.  The  thurd  climate  includes  Great  Britain,  the  south  o 
Sweden,  the  north  of  France,  as  far  as  the  inferior  course  of  the  Loir^ 
the  norUi  of  Prussia,  and  of  Germany  Proper,  and  the  south  of  Ruaaia,  at 
for  as  the  Crimea.  Thp  fourth  climate  comprehends  all  the  other  iziaectj 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  a  -western  portion  of  Asia.  The  threi 
other  climates  extend  from  the  north  of  Africa  to  the  equator.  The  proi 
gressive  increase  in  the  temperature  has  an  influence  on  ^  size  and  coloiii 
of  insects.  In  general,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  equinoctial  region^ 
we  find  the  greater  number  of  species  remarkable  for  their  size,,  the  emi« 
nences  and  inequalities  of  their  bodies,  and  the  brilliancy  and  Tariety  oi 
their  colours.  The  same  eminent  naturalist  thinks  that  light  exenases  ^ 
considerable  influence  on  the  colours  of  insects,— -its  augmentation  untAing 
to  convert  yellow  into  red  or  orange,  and  its  diminution  causing  them  ta 
pass  into  white.  The  same  observation  applies  also  to  shells.  Th^ 
Helix  nemoraligy  which  in  our  climate  has  a  yellow  ground  or  base,  is 
red  or  reddish  in  Spain.  Observations  such  as  these,  M.  Latreille  justly^ 
remarks,  interest  the  geographer  not  less  than  the  naturalist.  Tbey  may 
prove  useful  in  the  determination  of  the  natural  limits  of  disputed  coun- 
tries, as  in  the  case  of  islands  situated  between  two  continent^  the  respec- 
tive distance  of  which  may  be  too  great  to  enable  animals  and  vegetsJ>le8 
to  be  propagated  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thus  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madeira  ought  to  be  associated  with  Africa  by  geographers,  for  the 
insects  found  there  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  Barbery  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  Mr  Say,  an  eminent  American  entomologist,  who 
has  published  a  most  elaborate  treatise  on  this  subject,  has  enumerated 
200,000  species  of  insects;  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  great  probability, 
that  at  least  an  equal  number  still  remains  for  future  discovery. 

DistribtUian  of  Quadrupeds.']  The  observations  of  the  geographer  on 
the  distribution  of  quadrupeds,  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  re^>ecting 
the  other  orders  of  animals.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  still 
very  imperfect,  we  can  yet  discover  a  very  remarkable  principle  of  distri- 
bution as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds.  A  principle  less  re- 
gulated by  the  physical  strength  of  the  animal,  than  by  the  adaptation  of 
its  constitution  to  certain  climates.  We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to 
argue  from  the  migration,  or  general  difiusion  of  one  species,  the  same 
capacity  in  the  whole .  genus ;  for,  it  frequently  happens,  that  one  species 
is  widely  spread,  while  another  of  the  same  genus  is  limited  to  very  nar- 
row boundaries.  The  carnivorous  animals,  which  find  their  food  every 
where,  and  some  of  which  can,  in  necessity,  support  themselves  upon 
vegetables,  have  spread  themselves  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  which 
exist  only  upon  vegetable  food.  The  latter  are  also,  m  general,  of  a  more 
delicate  constitution.  It  may  also  happen,  that  many  species  at  this 
moment  limited  to  a  small  spot  of  earth,  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
spread  themselves  over  whole  zones,  especially  under  the  care  of  man ; 
while  others  will  retire,  and  may  eventually  disi^pear  altogether,  before  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  When  animals  are  transported  from  one  r^on 
to  another,  they  either  improve  or  degenerate  imder  the  change  of  climate 
and  food,  and  tiie  different  modes  of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected* 

Qucidrupeds  generaJhf  dutributed.'}      Several   animals,   both   in   a 
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teodcatod  md  wOd  stBte,  are  bo  generalljr  dktiilnited  as  to  render  h 
■poasible  to  dasniy  them  geograpiiicaJly.  Among  these  are,  the  dog, 
ihe  wideat  spread  of  all  animalw,  b^ng  the  fiuthfid  companion  of  man  in 
(fCTf  dinamte,  from  New  HolUmdy  to  the  highest  Noith.  The  wolf,  a 
bsdnd  ipecieB,  and,  according  to  some  nataralists,  the  original  stock  of 
6e  caxnine  sfiecies,  is  likewise  Tery  widely  s|iread,  being  found  in  the  Old 
Worid,  from  the  polar  zone,  to  the  sonthem  point  of  Africa,  and  in 
Antfica,  fr^m  Canada  to  Mexico.  The  ox  lives  as  far  as  the  64^  degree 
IB  a  domesticated  state ;  but  the  bnffiilo  is  not  foond  beyond  the  54th« 
IW  sheep  amd  the  goat,  endore  equally  well  the  extremes  of  the  polar 
vd  equatorial  climates.  The  aigali,  or  monflon,  (ovis  ammony  L.)  soppoaed 
to  be  die  original  parent  of  all  the  different  species,  is  now  found  only  on 
tie  roonntaJTiH  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are 
iablHted  by  the  ibex,  and  the  oegagrus,  both  species  of  wild  goats.  The 
lore  extends  from  the  polar  circle  to  the  64th  degree.  The  ass  does  not 
bear  the  cold  so  well,  and  is  not  found  abore  the  60th  parallel.  TTie 
coager  and  die  dshiggetai,  a  species  of  wild  nrale,  are  found  in  central 
Asia.  Tlie  domestic  swine  reaches  the  64th  degree ;  but  the  wild  animal 
never  extends  above  the  60th  in  Europe,  and  the  50th  in  America.  The 
ktter  animal  was  found  even  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  on  their  first 
(fiscoTery.  The  domestic  cat  extends  in  the  Old  World,  from  Iceland  to 
the  Cape  cyf  Good  Hope ;  and  in  America,  to  Patagonia ;  but  the  wild 
animal  is  leas  widely  spread.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  and  of  mankind,  that  all  the  animals  which  have  been 
domesticated  by  man  from  time  immemorial,  are  nowhere  found  in 
hordes  but  in  I£gher  Asia.  The  same  conformation  of  covering,  suited 
to  the  climate,  holds  among  quadrupeds  as  among  birds.  The  sheep, 
pwti,  hares, '  dogs,  and  cows,  of  the  Trans-Hmudayan  region,  are  all 
dtfdied'with  a  yery  fine  thick  frir  coat,  below  their  usual  covering  of  hair; 
without  tfaiB  necessary  and  bountiful  addition,  these  animals  could  not  re- 
»t  the  intense  cold  of  that  lofty  region.  Of  all  wild  animals,  the  fox  is 
pohaps  the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  most  easily  assimilates  to  every 
cliBite.  We  find  vast  troops  of  foxes  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  along  the  Asiatic 
ihsm  of  the  Icy  Sea,  as  well  as  in  Bengal,  Egypt,  and  Guinea ;  in  the 
most  DorUiem  parts  of  Greenland ;  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Magellan.  The 
bear  is  found  up  to  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  well  as  in  the 
•Guthern  latitndes  oi  Java,  Siam,  and  Ceylon.  In  the  New  World,  we 
laeet  with  him  from  Canada  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.  The  hare  is  very 
widcfy  i^read,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon,  and  Anatolia  to 
China,  and  endnring  the  heat  of  Senegambia,  and  the  cold  of  Hudson's 
Bty.  The  rabbit  cannot  endure  the  c^ate  of  Sweden,  and  has  certainly 
bea  conveyed  by  colonists  from  the  more  temperate  districts  of  Europe 
to  die  New  Consent.  The  stag  is  found  in  both  continents,  from  Hud- 
^B  Bay  to  Mexico ;  and  in  Europe  up  to  the  64th,  and  Asia  to  the  60th 
degree.  It  has  been  conveyed  to  the  mountains  from  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  exist  in  Barbary  and  Guinea.  The  roe  is  found  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe ;  and  in  Asia,  from  Irkutz  to  Ceylon.  Different  opinions  are 
Ud  regarding  its  existence  in  Africa;  and  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  it  exists  in  America.  The  squirrel  inhabits  every  part  of  Europe 
snd  Asia.  Its  presence  in  Africa  has  been  ascertained,  and  in  America  it 
a  very  plentifrd.  The  migration  which  these  animals  undertake  in  Siberia, 
North  America,  and  Lapland,  are  very  curious.  They  seem  to  be  driven 
to  dus  by  the  want  of  food,  rather  than  the  rigour  of  the  climate.     Rats 
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and  mice  are  properly  of  European  origin ;  Inity  as  they  are  tBtrepwl  n 
gatore,  they  have  found  their  way  in  the  ahips  of  Europe,  to  the  n 
southern  parts  of  the  glohe ;  and  as  ^y  seem  to  thrive  under  aay  dim 
excepting  that  of  the  very  highest  north,  it  has  sometiines  happei 
that  man  himself  has  been  compelled  to  relioquiah  the  poaseasion  c 
district  of  country  to  these  troublesome  pararitea.  The  enniney  or  wa 
with  a  black  muzzle,  is  a  native  of  every  climate.  The  aeal  is  found 
every  coast,  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere ;  but  n 
plentifully  in  the  northern  seas.  It  is  very  remaikahle,  that  this  anii 
is  also  found  in  inland  lakes ;  and  that  not  only  in  salt  lakes,  such  as 
Caspian,  but  in  fresh  lakes,  such  as  that  of  Baikal.  '^ 

Total  of  all  the  Productions  of  the  Barth,']  The  total  amount  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  known  and  dassified  by  natoralists,  howe 
large  it  may  seem,  is  probably  not  equal  to  that  of  those  which  are  s 
unknown  to  us.  The  list  of  those  already  known,  increaaea  every  yei 
we  give  for  an  example,  the  Uats  of  the  animak  in  the  lat  edition  of  Li 
nous's  System  of  Nature f  and  of  the  additions  made  to  thst  list,  in  t 
ISth  edition  of  the  same  woric,  published  by  Ghnelin: 

Ifll  Edition.    IStb  Editioii. 


Mammalia, 230  242 

Aves, 946  2568 

Amphibia, 292  367 

Pisces, 404  807 

InsectsB, .  3060  7287 

Vermes, 1265  3980 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  Linnnus  had  not  classified  more  thi 
8000  species  of  plants ;  Adamson  has^  18,000,  and  Zimmermann,  in  178,^ 
reckoned  28,000  species.  During  Cook's  first  voyage,  Banks  and  S< 
lander  found,  in  the  space  of  a  few  square  miles,  on  the  coast  of  Ne 
Zealand,  400  new  spedes  of  plants ;  and  the  two  ForBters,  during  Cook 
second  voyage,  brought  500  new  spedes  from  the  Australian  islands.  Ch 
knowledge  of  nature  has  been  still  more  enlarged  by  the  new  discoveries  < 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Count  Hofmannsig,  and  the  Rince  of  Neuwia 
We  may  now  estimate  the  amount  of  the  known  spedes  of  animals  i 
between    18,000  and    20,000;  nevertheleas,  the  number  of  unknoa 

**  Earopean  zoologist!  generally  anert  tluit  the  American  continent  diminitbn  ^ 
else,  and  deteriorates  the  qoallttee  of  all  animals,  both  natlre  and  Imported.    The  «  ^ 
of  this  representation,  however,  stands  conspicuous  in  the  following  comparatire  sC 
ment:— tne  weight  of  animals  in  Europe,  was  furnished  by  Buifon ;   that  of 
American  animals  is  taken  from  the  Hiatmy  tf  Vermontt  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  WiUii 

Welffht  In  Borope.        Welglit  fn  Amci^ 


The  Bear, 
Wolf, 
Deer, 

Red  Fox,    . 
Porcupine, 
Martin, 
Pole-cat,     . 
Hare, 
Rabbit, 
Weasel,       . 
Ermine, 
Flying  Squirrel, 
BMver, 
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bo  BBtt  w^  MiMnenbWy  iff  wfr  nfltct  on  iob/t  mmsBon* 
Ue  dliiBeiillies  wUdi  oppoM  the  nmmxbm  of  mtuni&i^  even  inthot* 
emtiiw  b«t  known  to  Aan ;  00$  to  MttkMA  tkft  estaBHTO 
■TT  itin  nmmiiiniwl,  md  tfii  htitlnm  tif  thn  tnnni  TJiirh  Iramn  mimmnnw 
Md  to  tko  iiMfpniliaB.  ZhMMnMnmbeHev«i,thaitiMtoteInHmntof  the 

on  ]Mid»  in  tho  wm,  md  air,  nmj  be  xedumod  at  BMriy 
^mbb;  md  the  same  wiint  pfailoaopher  hafiefes,  that 
thflo  aM  nboot  175i»000  ipeciea  of  plmta  loMmm  or  mknoam.  Tlie 
pMwit  of  llie  thrae  kmgdoaia  is  thai  of  nanarali.  NaUaealista  haifB  no! 
jH  iBcfcoond  above  500  ipedea  of  minnalB,  and  Zhnmennann  belierea 
tht  there  naay  parinfa  askt  half  aa  manf  atUl  mknown. 

Jfa»  J^^iffffy  eoNfirfbW.]  Man,  the  noUeat  tnhabitaDt  of  the 
giiha.  whune  mganiiation»  aeaaeay  and  fiamltiflay  place  him  at  the  head 
«f  die  tvnooa  orden  of  fiving  natoiey — ia,  nererdieleaa,  aobject  to 
ikne  laws  of  generatioD,  growth^  dBatriholkM^  and  diaaolution,  which  the 
AJbq^i^  enactor  baa  iaqioeed  upon  aU  oigaidaed  Some  natoim- 

Gsti  hnve  indeed,  attempted  to  daarify'  *  tfas  homan  foim  difiney'  with  the 
of  loader  anhnftV  moat  neaily  approaching  it  in  figure ;  but  the  re- 
of  anatffiirtii  and  irfiynologiats,  ooatradiet  the  rnQnatrona  aup- 
■B  poweiMly  aa  veaaon  itself.  Man  fama  in  the  aeale  of  being 
iwiletffid  ordar,  which  containa  no  more  than  one  gnma  and  oneapedea  ; 
■en  dBffer  amoag  thamaelvea  in  many  reapecti,  but  in  naapeailic  character. 
Hw  dwrihfa  r^lmdar,  and  the  atately  AlbaniaB,— the  daak  Creole^  and 
die  £ur  Daney— die  wooUy-haaded  negro,  and  the  fiaxen*k)cked  ScandiB»> 
nan, — an  all  TarietieB  of  the  same  race,  tribes  of  the  same  spedeBy  mem- 
bcDof  one  gnat  fieuooily,  the  deaoendants  of  one  common  anoeator,  varying 
from  each  other  in  no  reapect  that  is  not  attributable  to  the  acddnttal 
rlKiiiiiBlannn  of  climate,  food,  and  manner  of  life.  The  differencea  which 
&  enat  amoBg  mankind  at  hnge^  in  statm^  features,  and  mental  qoalttiesy 
ae  aactly  aoalogons  to  those  whidi  exist  in  familiea,  and  mtquestioiiably 
nnh  from  dmibr  caasea,  rendered  general  and  permanent  in  their  openp 
tioo,  by  the  circomatances  we  have  mentioned.^ 

There  was  a  time,  when  it  waa  considered  impossible  for  man  to  exist 
ttywlware  beyond  the  limits  of  the  temperate  acnes.  The  andents  imi^ 
fiaad  thact  the  torrid  aone  oonld  present  no  other  appearance  than  that  of 
a  vast  uninfaabitable  desert,  when  the  heat  of  the  son's  rays  annihilated 
life  in  every  fonn;  the  frigid  sones  they  believed  to  be  equally  unap« 
peoaefaalile  by  man,  on  account  of  the  deadly  cold  wfaidi  they  supposed 
onst  aoiat  aroond  the  pdes.  Geographical  diacoveries  at  last  dispelled 
tim  error.  Navigators  foond  not  only  the  torrid  zone  more  populous  than 
tb  traH|miyVff  nones,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  and  upon 
idanda  disjoined  from  all  the  rest  of  die  worid  by  wide  oceans,  they  be- 
laid naaoddnd  mnltipiying  and  replenishing  die  earth.  Man,  therefore,  has 
die  whole  earth  aa  Im  abode ;  and  has  been  endowed  with  the  power  of 
eaifiag  every  climate,  ddier  by  means  of  physical  adaptation  to  it,  or  by 
die  aid  of  sndi  artificial  clothing  as  his  reaaon  enables  him  to  employ. 

"BoAm  eoDtaid%  tbat  plants  and  mnimals  dmmtnlt  in  other  cUmatcs,  and  tbat 
iB  ihf^ffennet  In  ooUrar,  texture  of  hair,  and  phyeieal  ornnizatioo  in  man,  are  the 
efct  nf  cUmata.  Kantholdaooaiewhat  tlia«nieo|»lnioo,  bat  contenda  for  theeada'> 
toiee  of  certain  predelwmlnlng  prindplea,  and  certain  diepoeitiooe  teodtnc  to  a  par- 
tienkur  conformatioo,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  man,  as  destiaed  ror  different 
cfiasaSa^  to  he  developed  or  not^  aoeordinff  to  his  ^aee  in  the  world.  The  air,  son,  and 
Viler,  MPodiioe  certain  changes  of  the  body  only  m  so  far  as  they  canss.their  seeds  or 
diipoalUon  to  he  developed,  bat  the  existence  or  minoij^es  of  these  8eed%  says  the 
OcmHm  phOooopher,  Is  necessary ;  external  agents  having  no  productive  power. 

I.  o 
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His  halntatiobs  reach  to  the  extreme  line  of  regetatioii;  and  when  th 
land  no  longer, yields  the  food  necessary  to  his  subsistence,  he  draws  j 
from  the  polar  oceans.  In  Greenland,  the  dwellings  of  the  Escpdmaax  be 
gin  nnder  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude ;  and  the  bleak  shores  of  Hudson] 
Bay  are  proyided  with  human  mhabitants.  >  In  the  other  hemispheres,  tb| 
cold  and  barren  Terra  del  Fuego  supports  the  Petcheres,  who  clmg  to  the^ 
cheerless  home  with  all  that  strength  of  patriotism  which  the  Swis 
ezhibita  towards  his  own  majestic  fiBtherhmd.  Man.  can,  in  fiact,  enduri 
extremes  of.  heat  and  cold,  n^ich  no  other. organized  being  is  found  capa 
ble  of  sustaining.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  he  is  seen  roaminj 
under  the  meridian  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  whose  heat  causes  some  fluid 
to  boil ;  while,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia,  he  exists  unhurt  beneath  a  temper 
atuTB  which  freezes  mercury  itself. .  And  yet  man  is  possessed  of  a  mon 
subtile  and  delicate 'organization  than  other  animals,  and  is  liable  to  i 
greater  variety  of  diseases;  how  beneficent  dien  must  those  provisionfl  hi 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  climate,  an^ 
mutually  to  ads^t  his  necessities  and  his  means  to  each  other  I 
•  The  number  of  human  beings  upon  the  globe,  has  been  variously  esti' 
mated  at  1,000,000,000,  828,000,000,  650,000,000,  and  550,000,000 . 
calculations  so  much  at  variance  among  themselves,  as  sufficiently  to  indi^ 
eate  how  uncertain  and  hypothetical  all  sach  estimates  are.  The  truth  is, 
our  data  are  still  so  very  imperfect  or  contradictory,  that  we  caa  only  make 
a  very  loose  approximation  to  what  may  be  the  probable  number  of  the 
species  alive  upon  the  earth  at  any  given  mimient  of  time. .  Thus,  while 
one  statistical  writer  assigns  a  populaticm  of  27,000,000  to  that  district  of 
Asia,  known  by  the  name  of  Chma — another  estimates  ihe  number  of  the 
Chinese  nation  at  55,000,000~^nother  at  100,000,000-^  fourth  at 
200,000,000— and  a  fifth  at  333,000,000 !  Equally  conflicting  and  un- 
^tis&ctory  are  the  calculations  which  have  been  given  of  the  population 
of  other  regions;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
we  can  affinn  nothing,  and  feel  ourselves  founding  upon  nothing  but  the 
most  hypothetical  results. 

The  natural  limits  of  human  life  seem  to  be  from  80  to  90  years ;  few 
men  survive  the  latter  period,  and  the  greater  part  do  not  even  approach 
the  former.  Of  all  new-bom  infieuits,  one-fourth  die  in  the  first  year;  more 
dian  two-fifths  do  not  reach  their  sixth,  and  only  one  half  their  twenty- 
second  year.  In  large  towns  there  is  almost  always,  in  the  same  number 
of  deaths,  an  equal  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  age,  and  the  mean 
duration  of  human  life  is  found  to  be  between  30  and  40  years ;  that  is, 
out  of  30  or  40  individuals,  one  dies  every  year.  Supposing  then  that 
there  are  1,000,000,000  of  human  beings  alive  at  one  time  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  according  to  this  law,  33,333,333  will  die  every  year ; 
91,322  every  day;  3805  every  hour;  63  every  minute;  and  21  every  20 
seconds.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in  towns  than 
in  the  country.  According  to  Price,  the  mortality  bills  of  large  towns  in 
England  exhibit  the  proportion  of  1  to  23,  and  in  some  cases,  of  I  to  19  in 
the  proportion  of  deaths ;  in  the  small  towns  it  is  1  to  28 ;  and,  in  the  country, 
only  1  in  40  or  50.  Doubtless,  the  free  and  pure  air  of  the  country,  with 
the  more  wholesome  condition  in  which  alimoitary  substances  are  usually 
presented  to  us  in  that  situation,  must  render  a  rural  life,  generally  speak 
ing,  more  healthy  than  a  town  one;  but,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
sedentary  nature  of  the  occupations  usually  followed  in  large  cities,  and 
the  extraoniinary  mortality  in  their  large  hospitals,  we  shall  have  reason 
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faoweb  of  the  entb,  and  a  howling  noise  which  fills  the  air.  A 
rises  cm  of  a  plain,  or  ont  of  die  bottom  of  the  sea ;  or  a  new 
IB  raised  on  the  top  of  another  already  existing ;  the  subterranean 
itself  an  ontlet  or  dmnney,  proportioned  to  its  immense 
A^asd  in  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  the  top  of  the  cone  opens;  thick  clouds 
itflsoke  and  Tapoor,  in  which  flashes  of  lightning  appear  from  time  to 
Am^  diool,  up.  to  the  skies ;  flames  break  out  on  erery  side ;  stones  and 
l||Biodc8  are  favrled  upwards  with  prodigious  force,  and  thrown  to  the 
lisice  of  seTeial  miles;  the  burning  ashes  emitted,  obscure  the  sun, 
m^kH  like  a  fiery  rain  on  the  surrounding  country,  or  are  carried  by  the 
md£ar  many  mileB  around.  At  length,  die  lava  rushes  out  of  the  crater, 
« flat  of  newly  formed  (^nings;  great  torrents  of  melted  minerals, 
jUAl  faare.  been  heated  for  many  years,  or  of  boiling  water,  burst  forth, 
■i  mil  irresistible  power 'spread  death  and  destruction  in  their  course  ; 
dv  ii  tamed  to  night,  and  night  to  day ;  cities  are  reduced  to  ashes ; 
Wp  fitted  up ;  and  blooming  countries  changed  into  frightful  deserts, 
Yi^  amidst  all  dns  desolation,  a  new  paradise  soon  blooms  again ;  for  the 
kn,  jdiaaoLved  by  the  expoBoace  to  the  air,  becomes  itself  the  most  fertile  of 
Hi%  and  ita  uncommon  fecundity  inspires  the  inhabitants  with  a  danger- 
Mi  sttadmient  to  their  charming  but  fearful  country.  These  eruptions, 
bsserer,  are  not  always  so  destructive ;  a  volcano  does  not  rage  always, 
flrferiodiGatty  at  fixed  times.  Sometime  they  are  quiet  for  many  years. 
Mng  tills  period  only  smoke  arises  from' time  to  time,  accompanied  by  a 
UAowsoBnd,  until  inflammatory  materials  have  again  been  collected  in 
lafident  ^piantity  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  to  create  a  fresh  eruption ; 
•r  uBtfl  tbe  emptive  matter  is  all  consumed,  when  the  volcano  is  extinguished, 
ad  the  GiaSer  filled  up  by  degrees  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  There  are  still 
GSiy  bnming  mountains,  as  dready  noticed,  and  they  are  scattered  about 
^  whole  earth,  especially  upon  islands,  or  in  the  vicinity  at  least  of  the 
■L.  Bat  uBtdeniable  proofs  of  a  ftr  greater  number  of  extinguished  vol- 
osoo,  are  found  in  many  countries  of  the  earth.  Many  mountains  and 
^ikuk  owe  their  existeooce  entirely  to  volcanic  eruptions,  while  others 
We  been  swallowed  up  by  earthquakes.  Thus,  in  the  yeiar  196,  B.  C. 
^kie  aroae  in  the  Archipelago,  near  Santorin,  a  new  island,  which  was 
in  the  8th  and  15th  centuries  by  sudden  accessions  of  alluvial 
firom  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  although  in  that  place  it  appeared 
SBUomable.  Near  this  island,  two  new  ones  arose  in  the  1st  century ; 
ii  1573^  another ;  in  1650,  another,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  water ; 
ad,  at  length,  in  the  year  1707,  a  sixth  island.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ae  vhicb  had  arisen  in  1573,  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Two  islands 
nae  out  of  the  sea  near  Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  the  years  1638 
tad  1720 ;  the  last  has  by  degrees  sunk  altogether.  In  the  tremendous 
eapdon  which  raged  in  1783  in  Iceland,  an  island  rose  out  of  the  sea  at 
>lmit  70  miles  from  land,  but  the  ocean  has  again  swallowed  it.  History 
wiiecs  about  thirty  islands  which  have  thus  arisen,  in  the  sight  of  men,  out 
^  tbe  sea ;  and  many  more  may  have  arisen  in  the  immense  ocean,  without 
Mag  been  seen.  Many  islands  bear  visible  marks  of  a  similar  origin,  at  a 
^  antecedent  to  authentic  history.  '  Such  are  those  of  Santorin,  Rhodes, 
MDo^  and  Delos,  in. the  Archipelago  ;  the  island  of  Madeira ;  some  of  the 
Ctnaiiee,  and  C^e  Verd  islands ;  and  those  of  Goree,  and  Nantuket.  It 
^peuB  from  the  concprrent  testimony  of  all  preceding  navigators,  as  well 
*  iht  late  Kussian  navigator  Kotzebue,  who  explored  the  Pacific  Ocean 
'Mffltly  in  various  directions,  that  a  constant  formation  of  new  islands  is 
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the  preference  waa  afterwards  given  to  mercmy,  on  aecoont  of  ita  unifonn 
eipanaion  by  heat^  and  its  remaining  stationary  at  the  heat  of  bofling 
water.     The  temperature  of  deep  cayes  was  afterwards  employed  as  a 
point  from  which  to  graduate  the  scale»  as  representing  the  mean  heat  of 
the  earth,  before  it  was  known  that  this  is  materially  modified  by  the  lati- 
tude of  the  pLicey  and  its  eloTation  above  the  \eyel  of  the  sea.     Various 
other  modes  of  arbitrary  and  incorrect  graduation  were  resorted  to,  till  it 
was  discoyered  that  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  thawing  of  ice  and 
snow,  was  a  point  that  remained  fixed  and  stationary  under  all  drcam- 
stances.     The  thermometer  was  greatly  improved  by  Fahrenheit,  a  manu- 
facturer of  this  instrument  at  Amsterdam,  who,  about  the  year  1720,  first 
adopted  the  scale  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  which  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country* — Supposing  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  to  be  divided 
into  10,000  parts,  he  reckoned  64  of  these  as  die  expansion  between  the 
freezing  of  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  the  human  body,  and  32  as 
the  contraction  fr^m  freezing  to  an  extreme  d^;ree  of  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt.     This  degree  of  extreme  cold  he  noted  as  the 
zero  of  his  scale,  the  freezing  point  32,  and  blood  heat  96.     In  endeav- 
ouring to  &x  the  point  at  whidh  water  boils,  Fahrenheit  discovered  the 
important  fact  that  that  point  varies  with  the  variations  of  atmospherical 
pressure ;  but  taking  a  mean  of  his  observations,  he  found  it  180  from  the 
point  of  congelation,  and  accordingly  marked  it  212  on  his  scale*     This 
graduation  of  the  thermometrical  scale  being  determined  by  two  points, 
one  of  which  never  varies,  and  the  other  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
numbers  being  convenient  for  repeated  bisection,  it  was  found  more  accu- 
rate than  any  which  precedes  it,  and  very  soon  generally  adopted.     In  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  when  calculations  of  the  measurement  of 
heat  by  the  thermometer  came  to  be  employed  in  scientific  researches,  it 
was  found  that  a  scale  more  adapted  for  such  calculations  would  be  pre- 
ferable, and  in  1742  Professor  Celsius  of  Upsal  constructed  a  thermome- 
ter, having  the  range  between  the  points  of  the  congelation  and  the  ebul- 
lition of  water  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  point  of  congelation  being 
marked  zero,  and  that  of  ebuLition  100,  and  the  same  graduation  carried 
downwards  below  zero  for  d^ees  of  cold  greater  than  the  congelation  of 
water.     This  centesimal  scale  is  the  one  now  generally  used  in  France, 
and  which  in  that  language  is  called  centigrade*     The  degrees  of  it  are 
of  course  greater  than  those  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18 ; 
but  these  by  the  help  of  a  vernier  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  deci- 
mally, which  will  augment  the  range  to  1000  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing water.     In  quotations  the  degrees  below  zero  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  above  it  by  prefixing  die  sign — (minus)  as  0 — 3  or  simply — S. 
The  centigrade  scale  is  excellently  adapted  for  all  decimal  calculations, 
particularly  in  the  measurement  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer,  in  which 
the  thermometer  is  a  necessary  auxiliary.     The  scale  of  Fahrenheit  being 
in  such  general  use  in  this  country,  and  employed  in  the  domestic  arts  of 
brewing,  baking,  &c.  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  superseded  by 
the  centigrade. 

MagneHsnu]  There  is  yet  one  other  power,  or  substance,  in  nature, 
which^  although  it  as  yet  appears  to  be  united  to  one  single  body, 
may  exerdse  an  influence  over  all  terrestrial  bodies,  and  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  omitted  in  any  treatise  on  physical  geography, — ^we  allude 
to  magnetism.  The  quality  which  the  magnet — a  species  of  iron 
-possesses  of  attracting  other  magnets,  iron,  and  bodies  containing 
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ifMi,  ptetents  a  Gnriom  nbject  of  inqubry  to  the  iwitBtnlint.  Anotlnr 
qoali^  of  the  magnet :  vis.  its  unifann  dispoaitioa  iR  every  BttaBtkni  wliera 
it  is  allowed  to  move  freely  or  br  axiSy  to  direct  its  poles  towards  the  two 
p<dee  of  the  world,^ — a  pn^ierty  which  it  cao  <M>mmTmii!fttft  by  frictioa,  or 
contact,  to  needles  of  steely  reRders  it  a  most  important  instrament  iR  the 
hands  of  the  geognqiher  SRd  nayigator.  It  was  the  discovery  of  this  pio- 
perty  of  the  magnet  which  led  to  the  inveRtioR  of  the  mariaer's  oon^MSi^ 
^-one  of  the  most  valnable  instromeRts  we  possess.  The  j^eRomenoii 
itadif  is  attempted  to  be  ezpbined  by  snpposing  that  the  globe  itself  is  a 
great  kMdstone  which  ezerdses  its  magnetic  force  npon  all  bodies  mote 
or  less  sensibly. 

The  Mariner's  Conipaes,^  "^^  compass  is  a  highly  magnetiaed  steel 

needle,  coRtained  ir  a  box  adapted  to  the  purpose.     They  are  of  two 

kinds:  via.  those  with  declination,  and  those  with  inclination  neediest 

The  firet — ^vdiich  are  commonly  understood  when  we  talk  of  the  magnetic 

needle — move  horizontally  upon  a  steel  point,  directing  one  end  invariap 

bly  towards  the  north,  widi  a  greater  or  less  dedination  towwds  the  east 

AT  west*     The  deviation,  or  the  angle  that  the  aaus  of  the  magaetic  needle 

makes  with  the  meridian  place  of  observation,  is  termed  its  deeUnaHoHf 

and  the  direction  towards  which  it  points  is  called  ^  magnetic  meridkmt 

31ns  angle  varies  in  different  places,  and  even  in  the  same  place  at  dif« 

ferent  times.    An  alternate  daily  dindnution  and  angmentation  of  the  &&* 

chnation  is  likewise  observable ;  and  some  natnral  phenomena,  as,  for  ex- 

rn^le^  the  aurora  boreeUist  cause  great  fluctuation  in  the  needle.    B«t 

thore  are  some  places  on  the  globe  where  the  magnetic  coincides  with  the 

geographical  meridian,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  needle  has  no  decline 

tion.     A  line  drawn  through  these  places  is  called  the  line  or  beU  udtk^wi 

deelmettion;  but  these  belts  change  their  position  every  year,  so  that  the 

magnetic  maps,  upaa  which  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  over 

the  whole  earth  is  represented,  must  be  revised  every  10  or  12  years,  and 

the  naTigacUnr  who  steers  according  to  the  compass  must  make  fi^esh  cakn- 

Istiona  for  the  declination  to  secure  a  coirect  course  across  the  ocean. 

Hie  inrlination  needles  are  also  magnetized  needles,  which,  placed  in 

soother  kind  of  frame,  pmnt  downwards  with  their  north  pole  when  they 

are  placed  in  the  line  of  declination,  or  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thus 

show  the  inclination  of  the  compass,  or  the  angle  which  the  needle  fonns 

with  the  horizcm.     Their  angle  is  measured  by  an  instrumeat  called  an 

melinatorium.    It  is  as  valuable  as  that  oi  the  declination ;  and  like  it  is 

oocaBi<Hied  by  the  great  magnetic  principle  of  the  globe  itself,  the  true 

nature  of  which,  however,  has  not  yet  be^  explained  by  any  naturalist  in 


CHAP.  IV.— PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Uin>RR  the  name  of  ProdueUone  of  the  Globef  we  comprehend  all  natural 
bodies  found  upon,  or  within  the  earth,  whether  animated  or  not.  It  is 
well-known  that  these  productions  are  arranged  by  naturalists  into  three 
great  classes:  viz.  the  ammal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  and  that 
on  aecoont  of  their  multitude  and  variety,  their  classification  and  descrip- 
tioa  form  a  distinct  science,  called  Natural  History,  But  as  the  pro- 
ductioiia  oi  the  different  countries  of  the  earth  are  frequently  alluded  to 
by  the  geogrs^har ;  and  as  the  description  of  any  district  woinld  be  con* 
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the  preference  waa  afumrards  given  to  mercuyi  on  aeconnt  of  ita  nnif onn 
ezpanaion  by  heat>  and  its  remaining  stationary  at  the  heat  of  boiliii^ 
water.     The  temperature  of  deep  cares  was  afterwards  employed  as  a 
point  from  which  to  giadnate  the  scale»  as  representing  the  mean  heat  of 
the  earth,  before  it  was  known  that  this  is  materially  modified  by  the  lati- 
tude of  the  pLice,  and  its  eloTation  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.     Various 
other  modes  of  arbitrary  and  incorrect  graduation  were  resorted  to,  till  it 
vros  discovered  that  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  thawing  of  ice  and 
snow,  was  a  point  that  remained  fixed  and  stationary  under  all  drcmn- 
stances.     The  thermometer  was  greatly  improved  by  Fahrenheit,  a  manu- 
fiicturer  of  this  instrument  at  Amsterdam,  who,  about  the  year  1720,  first 
adopted  the  scale  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  which  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country. — Supposing  the  mercury  in  the  bidb  to  be  divided 
into  10,000  parts,  he  reckoned  64  of  these  as  die  expansion  between  the 
freezing  of  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  the  human  body,  and  S2  as 
the  contraction  from  freezing  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt.     This  degree  of  extreme  cold  he  noted  as  the 
zero  of  his  scale,  the  freezing  point  32,  and  blood  heat  96.     In  endeav- 
ouring to  6jl  the  poiat  at  whidi  water  boils,  Fahrenheit  discovered  the 
important  fact  that  that  point  varies  with  the  variations  of  atmospherical 
pressure  ;  but  taking  a  mean  of  his  observations,  he  found  it  180  from  the 
point  of  congelation,  and  accordingly  marked  it  212  on  his  scale.     This 
graduation  of  the  thermometrical  scale  being  determined  by  two  points, 
one  of  which  never  varies,  and  the  other  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
numbers  being  convenient  for  repeated  bisection,  it  was  found  more  accu- 
rate than  any  which  precedes  it,  and  very  soon  generally  adopted.     In  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  when  calculations  of  the  measurement  of 
heat  by  the  thermometer  came  to  be  employed  in  scientific  researches,  it 
was  found  that  a  scale  more  adapted  for  such  calculations  would  be  pre- 
ferable, and  in  1742  Professor  Celsius  of  Upsal  constructed  a  thermome- 
ter, having  the  range  between  the  poiats  of  the  congelation  and  the  ebnl- 
lition  of  water  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  point  of  congelation  being 
marked  zero,  and  that  of  ebuLition  100,  and  the  same  graduation  carried 
downwards  below  zero  for  degrees  of  cold  greater  than  the  congelation  of 
water.     This  centesimal  scale  is  the  one  now  generally  used  in  France, 
and  which  ia  that  language  is  called  centigrade.     The  degrees  of  it  are 
of  course  greater  than  those  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18 ; 
but  these  by  the  help  of  a  vernier  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  deci- 
mally, which  will  augment  the  range  to  1000  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing water.     In  quotations  the  degrees  below  zero  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  above  it  by  prefixing  die  sign— (mmtif)  as  0 — 3  or  simply — S. 
The  centigrade  scale  is  excellently  adapted  for  all  decimal  calculations, 
particularly  in  the  measurement  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer,  in  which 
the  thermometer  is  a  necessary  auxiliary.     The  scale  of  Fahrenheit  being 
in  such  general  use  in  this  country,  and  employed  in  the  domestic  arte  of 
brewing,  baking,  &c  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  superseded  by 
the  centigrade. 

Magnetisnu\  There  is  yet  one  other  power,  or  substance,  in  nature, 
which,  although  it  as  yet  appears  to  be  united  to  one  single  body, 
may  exercise  an  influence  over  all  terrestrial  bodies,  and  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  omitted  in  any  treatise  on  physical  geography, — ^we  allude 
to  magnetism.  The  quality  which  the  magnet — a  species  of  iron 
ore — ^possesses  of  attracting  other  magnets,  iron,  and  bodies  containing 
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inn,  presents  s  Gnriom  nbject  of  inqsiry  to  the  nstonlist.  Anotlnr 
quality  of  tlie  magnet :  via.  its  uniform  disposition  in  ereiy  sttoatimi  wlwra 
it  is  sUowed  to  mof^e  freely  on  sn  sxisy  to  direct  its  poles  towsrds  the  two 
poles  of  the  world,^ — n  property  which  it  can  <M>mmTWHCiitf>  by  frictioBy  or 
contsety  to  needles  of  steel,  renders  it  a  most  important  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  geognq^ber  and  nnvigBtor,  It  was  the  discorery  of  this  pio- 
perty  oi  the  magnet  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  oon^MSi^ 
•—one  of  the  most  Taluable  instmments  we  possess.  The  j^enomenoii 
itsdf  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  globe  itself  is  a 
grest  loadstone  which  exercises  its  magnetic  force  upon  all  bodies  move 
or  less  SNiaihly. 

ITie  Itftxriuer's  CbmpoM.]  The  compass  is  a  highly  magnetiaed  steel 
needle,  contained  in  a  box  adapted  to  the  purpose*     They  sre  of  two 
kinds:  viz.  those  with  declination,  and  those  with  inclination  needles^ 
The  first — ^diich  are  cmnmonly  understood  when  we  talk  of  the  magnetic 
needle — more  hmrisontally  upon  a  steel  point,  directing  one  end  inrsriap 
bly  towards  the  north,  with  a  greater  or  less  dedination  towwds  the  east 
or  west.     The  deviation,  or  the  angle  that  the  axis  of  the  msgaetic  needle 
mskea  with  the  meridian  place  of  observation,  is  termed  its  dedinaHoih 
and  the  direction  towards  which  it  points  is  called  ^magneikmeridiam* 
This  angle  varies  in  different  places,  and  even  in  the  same  place  at  dif- 
ferent times.    An  alternate  daily  diminution  and  aagmentation  of  the  de* 
chnation  is  likewise  observable ;  and  some  natnral  phenomena,  as,  lor  sk- 
trnple^  the  emrora  barealist  cause  great  fluctuation  in  the  needle.    Bnt 
thm  are  some  places  on  the  globe  where  the  magnetic  coincides  with  the 
geographical  meridian,  or,  in  other  wcmis,  where  the  needle  has  no  decUaa- 
tion.     A  line  drawn  tfaron§^  these  places  is  called  the  Ime  or  beU  mth^ui 
dedmaticm;  but  these  behs  change  their  position  every  year,  so  that  the 
magnetic  maps,  upon  which  the  declination  of  the  msgnetic  needle  over 
the  whole  earth  is  represented,  must  be  revised  every  10  or  12  years,  and 
tlie  navigator  who  steers  according  to  the  compass  must  make  fi^h  calcu- 
lations for  the  declination  to  secure  a  c<xTect  course  across  the  ocean. 
The  inclination  needles  are  also  magnetized  needles,  which,  placed  in 
another  kind  of  frame,  pmnt  downwards  with  their  north  pole  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  line  of  declination,  or  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thus 
afaow  the  inclination  of  the  compass,  or  the  angle  which  the  needle  forms 
widi  the  horizon.     Their  angle  is  messnred  by  an  instrument  called  an 
MK^matortum.    It  is  as  valuable  as  that  ei  the  declination ;  and  like  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  great  magnetic  principle  of  the  globe  itself,  the  tne 
oatnre  of  which,  however,  has  not  yet  bemi  explained  by  any  naturaUst  in 
a  BstislRCtorv  manner. 


CHAP.  IV.— PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Undbr  the  name  of  Productions  of  the  Globef  we  comprehend  all  natural 
bodies  found  upon,  or  within  the  earth,  whether  animated  or  not.  It  is 
well-known  that  these  productions  are  arranged  by  naturalists  into  three 
great  classes:  viz.  the  snimal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  and  that 
OB  aecovmt  of  their  multitude  and  variety,  their  classification  and  descrip- 
turn  form  a  distinct  science,  called  Natural  History,  But  as  the  pro- 
dnctions  of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth  are  frequodtly  alluded  to 
by  the  geographer ;  and  as  the  description  of  any  district  w<nild  be  con* 
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the  preference  waa  afumrards  given  to  mercury,  on  aecoont  of  ita  uniform 
ezpanaion  by  heat^  and  its  remaining  stationary  at  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.  The  temperature  of  deep  caves  was  afterwards  employed  as  a 
point  from  which  to  graduate  the  scale,  as  representing  the  mean  heat  of 
the  earth,  before  it  was  known  that  this  is  materially  modified  by  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  and  its  elevation  above  the  levid  of  the  sea.  Various 
other  modes  of  arbitrary  and  incorrect  graduation  were  resorted  to,  till  it 
was  discovered  that  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  thawing  of  ice  and 
snow,  was  a  point  that  remained  fixed  and  stationary  under  all  drcum- 
stances.  The  thermometer  was  greatly  improved  by  Fahrenheit,  a  manu- 
facturer of  this  instrument  at  Amsterdam,  who,  about  the  year  1720,  imt 
adopted  the  scale  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  which  is  conunonly 
used  in  this  country.^ — Supposing  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  to  be  divided 
into  10,000  parts,  he  reckoned  64  of  these  as  die  expansion  between  the 
freezing  of  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  the  human  body,  and  32  as 
the  contraction  frt>m  freezing  to  an  extreme  d^;ree  of  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt.  This  degree  of  extreme  cold  he  noted  as  the 
zero  of  his  scale,  the  freezing  point  32,  and  blood  heat  96.  In  endeav- 
ouring to  &X.  the  point  at  wfaidi  water  boils,  Fahrenheit  discovered  the 
important  fact  that  that  point  varies  with  the  variations  of  atmospherical 
pressure ;  but  taking  a  mean  of  his  observations,  he  found  it  180  from  the 
point  of  congelation,  and  accordingly  marked  it  212  on  his  scale*  This 
graduation  of  the  thermometrical  scale  being  determined  by  two  points, 
one  of  which  never  varies,  and  the  other  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
numbers  being  convenient  for  repeated  bisection,  it  was  found  more  accu- 
rate than  any  which  precedes  it,  and  very  soon  generally  adopted.  In  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  when  calculations  of  the  measurement  of 
heat  by  the  thermometer  came  to  be  employed  in  scientific  researches,  it 
was  found  that  a  scale  more  adapted  for  such  calculadons  would  be  pre- 
ferable, and  in  1742  Professor  Celsius  of  Upsal  constructed  a  thermome- 
ter, having  the  range  between  the  points  of  the  congelation  and  the  ebnl- 
lition  of  water  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  point  of  congelation  being 
marked  zero,  and  that  of  ebulation  100,  and  the  same  graduation  carried 
downwards  below  zero  for  degrees  of  cold  greater  than  the  congelation  of 
water.  This  centesimal  scale  is  the  one  now  generally  used  in  PVance, 
and  which  in  that  language  is  called  cefUigmde,  The  degrees  of  it  are 
of  course  greater  than  those  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18 ; 
but  these  by  the  help  of  a  vernier  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  deci- 
mally, which  will  augment  the  range  to  1000  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing water.  In  quotations  the  degrees  below  zero  are  readily  distingmshed 
from  those  above  it  by  prefixing  die  sign — (minus)  as  0 — 3  or  simply — 3. 
The  centigrade  scale  is  excellently  adapted  for  all  decimal  calculations, 
particularly  in  the  measurement  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer,  in  which 
the  thermometer  is  a  necessary  auxiliary.  The  scale  of  Fahrenheit  being 
in  such  general  use  in  this  country,  and  employed  in  the  domestic  arts  of 
brewing,  baking,  &c.  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  superseded  by 
the  centigrade. 

MagneHsmJ^  There  is  yet  one  other  power,  or  substance,  in  nature, 
which,  although  it  as  yet  appears  to  be  united  to  one  single  body, 
may  exercise  an  influence  over  all  terrestrial  bodies,  and  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  omitted  in  any  treatise  on  physical  geography, — ^we  allude 
to  magnetism.  The  quality  which  the  magnet — a  species  of  iron 
ore — ^possesses  of  attracting  other  magnets,  iron,  and  bodies  containing 
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raiy  presents  a  Gnriom  nibjsct  of  inqwry  to  the  nstBrnlint.  Anotlisr 
qalhy  of  the  msgnet :  vis.  its  unifann  dispositioa  m  eyiay  BttnatuMi  where 
it  18  sllowed  to  move  freely  oa  sn  axisy  to  direct  its  poles  towards  the  two 
poles  of  the  wwld,^ — a  property  which  it  can  ^MwnmniHfftitft  hy  iiictioB,  or 
cootact,  to  needles  of  steel,  readers  it  a  most  important  instroment  in  the 
hands  of  the  geognqiher  and  nangator.  It  was  the  discovery  of  this  pro- 
perty of  the  msgnet  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  manner's  oon^MSi^ 
—one  of  the  most  valuable  instmraents  we  possess.  The  ]rfienomeBoa 
itsdif  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  globe  itself  is  a 
great  loadstone  which  exercises  its  magnetic  force  upon  all  bodies  more 
car  less  sensibly. 

The  Miariner^s  Compois,']  The  compass  is  a  highly  magnetiaed  steel 
needle^  contained  in  a  box  adapted  to  the  pnrpose.     They  are  of  two 
lands:  viz*  those  with  declination^  and  those  with  inclination  needles^ 
The  first — iddch  are  commonly  nnderstood  when  we  talk  of  the  magniptic 
needle — more  horiaontally  upon  a  steel  point,  directing  one  end  invarisp 
Uy  towards  the  north,  with  a  greater  or  less  declination  towards  the  east 
or  west.     The  deviation,  or  the  angle  that  the  axis  of  the  megnetic  needle 
makes  with  the  meridian  place  of  observation,  is  tormed  its  dedmaiiaHf 
and  the  direction  towards  which  it  points  is  called  ibe  magnetic  meridiem^ 
This  angle  varies  in  different  places,  and  evea  in  the  same  place  at  dif- 
ferent timea.    An  alternate  daily  diminntion  and  aagmentation  of  the  da* 
ctinatioii  is  likewise  observable ;  and  some  natnral  phenomena,  as,  lor  sk- 
smple,  the  aurora  barealisy  canse  great  fluctuation  in  the  needle.    B«t 
thoe  are  some  places  on  the  globe  where  the  magnetic  coincides  with  the 
geographical  meridian,  <Nr,  in  other  words,  where  the  needle  has  no  decUaa- 
tioD.     A  line  dnwn  thron§^  these  places  is  called  the  Ime  or  beU  udtk^ui 
iedmationf  but  these  behs  change  their  position  every  year,  so  that  the 
msgnetir  maps,  xt^aa  which  the  declinati<m  of  the  magnetic  needle  over 
the  whole  earth  is  represented,  must  be  revised  every  10  or  12  years,  and 
the  naTigaUnr  who  steerB  according  to  the  compass  must  make  fresh  calen- 
ktiona  for  the  declination  to  secure  a  c<xTect  course  across  the  ocean. 
The  inclination  needles  are  also  magnetized  needles,  which,  placed  in 
aoother  kind  of  frame,  point  downwards  with  their  north  pole  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  line  of  declination,  or  the  magnetic  mendian,  and  thna 
fkow  the  inclination  of  the  compass  or  the  angle  which  the  needle  fonns 
with  the  horison.     Their  angle  is  messnred  by  an  instrumeat  called  an 
tsetMotortiMi.    It  is  as  valuable  as  that  vi  the  declination ;  and  like  it  is 
oecasiimed  by  the  great  magnetic  principle  of  the  globe  itself,  the  tree 
osture  of  vdbich,  howerer,  has  not  yet  heea  explained  by  any  naturaUst  in 
f  HitiwfartiWT  manner. 
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UvDBR  the  name  of  Productions  of  the  Globe,  we  comprehend  all  natural 
bodies  found  upon,  or  within  the  earth,  whether  animated  or  not.  It  is 
well-known  that  these  productions  are  arranged  by  naturalists  into  three 
great  classes:  viz.  the  snimal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  and  that 
on  aecoont  of  their  multitude  and  variety,  their  classification  and  descrip* 
tion  form  a  distinct  science,  called  Natural  History •  But  as  the  pro- 
dactimafl  of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth  are  frequently  alluded  to 
hy  the  geogzapher;  and  as  the  descripticm  of  any  district  wcnild  be  con* 
f.  n 
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the  preference  was  afumrards  given  to  mereniy,  on  aecovint  of  its  unifonn 
expansion  by  heat,  and  its  remaining  stationary  at  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.     The  temperature  of  deep  cayes  was  afterwards  employed  as  a 
point  from  which  to  graduate  the  scale,  as  representing  the  mean  heat  of 
the  earth,  before  it  was  known  that  this  is  miUerially  modified  by  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  and  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Various 
other  modes  of  arbitrary  and  incorrect  graduation  were  resorted  to,  till  it 
was  discovered  that  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  thawing  of  ice  and 
snow,  was  a  point  that  remained  fixed  and  stationary  under  all  dream- 
stances.     The  thermometer  was  greatly  improved  by  Fahrenheit,  a  manii- 
facturer  of  this  instrument  at  Amsterdam,  who,  about  the  year  I72O9  first 
adopted  the  scale  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  which  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country. — Supposing  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  to  be  divided 
into  10,000  parts,  he  reckoned  6i  of  these  as  ^e  expansion  between  the 
freezing  of  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  the  human  body,  and  32  as 
the  contraction  from  freezing  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt.     This  degree  of  extreme  cold  he  noted  as  the 
zero  of  his  scale,  the  freezing  point  32,  and  blood  heat  96.     In  endeav- 
ouring to  6x.  the  point  at  whidi  water  boils,  Fahrenheit  discovered  the 
important  fact  that  that  point  varies  with  the  variations  of  atmospherical 
pressure ;  but  taking  a  mean  of  his  observations,  he  found  it  180  frtnn  the 
point  of  congelation,  and  accordingly  marked  it  212  on  his  scale.     This 
graduation  of  the  thermometrical  scale  being  determined  by  two  points, 
one  of  which  never  varies,  and  the  other  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
numbers  being  convenient  for  repeated  bisection,  it  was  found  more  accu- 
rate than  any  which  precedes  it,  and  very  soon  generally  adopted.     In  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  when  calculations  of  the  measurement  of 
heat  by  the  thermometer  came  to  be  employed  in  scientific  researches,  it 
was  found  that  a  scale  more  adapted  for  such  calculations  would  be  pre- 
ferable, and  in  1742  Professor  Celsius  of  Upsal  constructed  a  thermome- 
ter, having  the  range  between  the  points  of  the  congelation  and  the  ebol- 
lition  of  water  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  point  of  congelation  being 
marked  zero,  and  that  of  ebullition  100,  and  the  same  graduation  carried 
downwards  below  zero  for  d^;rees  of  cold  greater  than  the  congelation  of 
water.     This  centesimal  scale  is  the  one  now  generally  used  in  France, 
and  which  in  that  language  is  called  centigrade.     The  degrees  of  it  are 
of  course  greater  than  those  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18 ; 
but  these  by  the  help  of  a  vernier  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  deci- 
mally, which  will  augment  the  range  to  1000  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing water.     In  quotations  the  degrees  below  zero  are  readily  distinguished 
horn  those  above  it  by  prefixing  die  sign — (ndmul)  as  0 — 3  or  simply — S. 
The  centigrade  scale  is  excellently  adapted  for  all  decimal  calculations, 
particularly  in  the  measurement  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer,  in  which 
the  thermometer  is  a  necessary  auxiliary.     The  scale  of  Fahrenheit  being 
in  such  general  use  in  this  country,  and  employed  in  the  domestic  arts  of 
brewing,  baking,  &c  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  superseded  by 
die  centigrade. 

Magneiwm,^  There  is  yet  one  other  power,  or  substance,  in  nature, 
which,  although  it  as  yet  appears  to  be  united  to  one.  single  body, 
may  exercise  an  influence  over  all  terrestrial  bodies,  and  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  omitted  in  any  treatise  on  physical  geography, — ^we  allude 
to  magnetism.  The  quality  which  the  magnet — a  species  of  iron 
ore — possesses  of  attracting  other  magnets,  iron,  and  bodies  cQntaining 
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iraii»  presento  a  cmioos  rabjoct  of  inqwry  to  the  iwitBtnlint.  Anotlnr 
qnality  of  the  magnet :  via.  its  unifann  dispoaitioa  ia  every  aitiiadon  wlwra 
h  k  iJlowed  to  move  freely  oa  an  axiSy  to  direct  its  poles  towards  the  two 
polea  of  the  world,^ — a  pn^wrty  which  it  can  rmmnimiiH^^  by  frictioa,  or 
coatact,  to  needles  of  steely  renders  it  a  most  important  instrument  in  the 
haada  of  the  geognqiher  and  nayigator*  It  was  the  discoyery  of  this  pio- 
perly  of  the  magnet  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  mariner^s  con^Mss^ 
— oae  of  the  most  yalaable  instraments  we  possess.  The  j^enonMBoa 
itself  la  attempted  to  he  explained  by  supposing  that  the  globe  itself  is  a 
great  loadstoae  which  exercises  its  magnetic  force  upon  all  bodies  move 
or  leas  aensibly. 

2%tf  Mcariner^M  Compags.'y  The  compass  is  a  highly  magnetiaed  steel 
needle,  contained  in  a  box  adapted  to  the  purpose.  They  are  of  two 
kinds:  yiz.  those  with  declination,  and  those  with  inclination  needfesb 
The  firet — iddch  are  commonly  understood  when  we  talk  of  the  magnetic 
needle— more  hmrixontally  upon  a  steel  point,  directing  one  end  inrariap 
Uy  towards  the  north,  widi  a  greater  or  less  dedination  towwds  the  east 
or  west.  The  deviation,  or  the  angle  that  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  needle 
makea  with  the  meridian  place  of  observation,  is  tormed  its  dtdmeUum^ 
snd  the  direction  towards  which  it  pointa  is  called  i^  magnetic  meridikmu 
This  angle  varies  in  different  places,  and  even  in  the  same  place  at  dif« 
fereat  times.  An  alternate  daily  diminution  and  aagmentation  of  the  da* 
flination  is  likewise  observable ;  and  some  natural  phenomena,  as,  lor  ax- 
ample,  the  aiuTora  borealis^  cause  great  fluctuation  in  the  needle.  Bat 
thoe  are  some  places  on  the  globe  where  the  magnetic  coincides  with  the 
geographical  meridian,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  needle  haano  declina- 
tion. A  line  drawn  tiiron§^  these  places  is  called  the  /mm  or  beU  udtk^ui 
iedmationg  but  these  behs  change  their  position  every  year,  so  that  the 
magnetic  maps,  upaa  which  the  declinati<»  of  the  magnetic  needle  over 
the  whole  earth  is  refwesented,  must  be  revised  every  10  or  12  years,  and 
the  navigator  who  steers  according  to  the  compass  must  make  fmh  cakn- 
Istiona  for  the  declination  to  secure  a  c<xTect  course  across  the  ocean. 
The  inclination  needlea  are  also  magnetiaed  needles,  which,  pieced  in 
another  kind  of  frame,  pmnt  downwards  with  their  north  pole  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  line  of  declination,  or  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thaa 
^ow  the  inclination  of  the  compass,  or  the  angle  which  the  needle  fonns 
with  the  hociron.  Their  angle  is  measured  by  an  inatrameat  called  an 
iadmatorium.  It  is  as  valaable  as  that  oi  the  declination ;  and  like  it  b 
oocaBi<med  by  the  great  magnetic  principle  of  the  globe  itadf,  the  true 
aature  of  ^diich,  however,  has  not  yet  be^  explained  by  any  naturaUst  in 
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Uhdsr  the  name  of  Productions  of  the  GlobCf  we  comprehend  all  natural 
bodies  found  upon,  or  within  the  earth,  whether  animated  or  not.  It  is 
wdl4aiown  that  these  productiims  are  arranged  by  naturaUsts  into  three 
great  classes:  viz.  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  and  that 
on  aecoont  of  their  multitude  and  variety,  their  classification  and  deecrip- 
tion  form  a  distinct  science,  called  Natural  History.  But  as  the  pro- 
dqctions  of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth  are  frequentiy  alluded  to 
by  the  geognfiher ;  and  as  the  descripticm  of  any  district  wcnild  be  con* 
f.  n 
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Meni  very  impeifect  without  an  enumeration  of  its  natural  productions, 
we  cannot  wholly  OTerlook  the  general  subject  in  an  introductory  sketch, 
though  we  must  necessarily  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  most  superficial 
glance  at  sudi  a  boundless  field.  In  a  geographical  survey  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  earth,  no  other  arrangement  can  be  adopted  than  that 
dependent  on  the  climates  or  zones  in  which  these  objects  are  found ;  and 
it  is  oidy  their  local  distribution,  not  their  qualities  or  afi&nities,  which 
forms  the  proper  subject  of  the  geographer's  investigations. 

Diitributwn  ofMineraUJ}  Any  inquiry  into  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  minerals  is  subjected  to  great  difficulties ;  for  our  knowledge  is 
confined  to  the  external  cmst  of  the  earth,  and  of  this  only  a  few  portions 
have  been  explored  by  man.  Judging  from  surface-appearances  alone, 
we  can  detect  no  distribution  according  to  zones  or  climates  in  the  situa- 
tion of  minerals ;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  climate,  air, 
and  water,  exercise  a  distinct  influence  in  the  production  of  minerals,  some 
such  principle  of  local  distribution  would  have  to  be  conceded  to  us. 

Some  minerals  may  be  generally  distributed,  and  others  from  local 
canaes  be  confined  to  small  districts.     Among  the  metals,  iron,  gold,  and 
manganese,  are  considered  as  the  most  generally  distributed  over  the 
earth.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  most  useful  minerals  are  the  com- 
monest.    Iron  abounds  in  tiie  torrid  as  well  as  the  'frigid  zone.      No 
kind  of  rock  or  earth  is  destitute  of  it.     It  is  found  in  granite,  in  detached 
masses ;  in  schist,  in  a  thread-like  form ;  in  freestone,  in  beds  ;  and  even 
its  presence  may  be  detected  in  mud  and  turf.     Guettard  believed  he  had 
discovered  tiie  law  of  distribution  in  the  hypothesis,  that  in  countries  lying 
under  the  same  latitude,  the  same  minerals  would  be  foimd.     But  he  only 
eampaied  Switzeriand  with  Canada;  the  Cape  and   Madagascar  with 
France  and  tiie  Archipelago ;  and  Cochin  China  witii  Rio  Janeiro ;  a 
Mries  of  observations  by  no  means  sufficientiy  extensive  for  venturing  to 
deduce  a  geneial  law.     The  rich  mines  of  noble  metals  in  India,  Africa, 
Spamsh  America,  and  Peru,  have  been  instanced  in  support  of  tins  the- 
ory ;  but  gdld  and  silver  are  productions  by  no  means  confined  to  tiie 
tonid  zone*     The  silver  mines  of  Dala  and  Kongsberg  are  situated  under 
the  60tii  parallel  of  nortiiem  latitude ;  tiie  mines  of  the  Harz,  of  Saxony, 
and  Ariatic  Russia,  under  the  50th ;  and  the  gold  mines  of  Hungary  not 
aBttch  frrther  south.     In  Germany,  and  in  Scotiand,  many  kinds  of  pre- 
ciauB  stones  are  found,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  timt  the  most  valu- 
able and  brilBant  gems,  as  well  as  the  richest  nunerals,  are  found  in  greater 
quantities,  and  of  finer  quality,  in  the  torrid  zone  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth. 

DiHributUm  of  PkuUiJ]  With  regard  to  tiie  vegetable  kingdom,  tiie 
principles  of  geographical  distribution,  according  to  climate,  can  be  much 
more  easily  followed  out.  The  distribution  of  organized  beings  in  general 
depends  on  the  three  co-Kirdinates  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude. 
Botanists  compute  that,  at  Spitzbergen,  which  lies  near  the  80th  de- 
gree N.L.,  there  are  only  about  80  species  of  plants;  in  Lapland,  which 
lies  under  the  70th  degree,  about  534;  ui  Iceland,  tmder  the  65th  parallel, 
about  558 ;  in  Sweden,  firom  the  southern  parts  of  Lapland  to  the  55th 
degree,  about  1800;  in  Brandenburg,  between  tiie  52d  and  54tii  parallels, 
2000;  in  Piedmont,  between  tiie  4Sd  and  46tii,  2800;  nearly  4000  in 
Jamaica,  which  is  between  tiie  17th  and  19th degree;  and  in  Madagascar, 
sKuated  under  the  Tropic  of  Ciqiricom,  between  tiie  ISth  and  14th  de- 
grees, more  than  5000.  '  It  is  true,  that  plants  of  the  frigid  zones  are  also 
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tend  kibe  toRid;  bvl  tliey  oenr  miy  in  Mtyatkw  idwra  they  find  a 

tempeistaie  a»  low  as  that  cf  the  colder  jbmm,  tve.  vpen  high  memtoua, 

ThoB  the  plants  of  GreenJand  and  I^afiland  ate  foand  not  ctly  on  the  Alps 

nd  Pjrreneesy  but  eren  on  the  CoidiUeras.     Edwatda  tmjBy  that  while  ao 

iropuil  firnitB  grow  vpoa  the  moontama  of  Jaaiiaica,  many  Eorapean 

frnte  tfariTe  admirably;  European  Alpine  planUi  occor  on  the  cold  moon- 

tan  of  Tenu  del  Fnego;  and  the  pine  occupies  the  eKtrane  limit  of  ariio- 

Rsceat  plants  in  the  monntaina  of  America^  of  Switsiriand,  and  T-np'tind. 

like  sHDe  jAysical  dimate,  therefoie»  fiMToon  the  growth  of  the  aanw  pla^ 

Ifimder  theaamedimatewedonot  obaare  the  aanw  planUi  produced,  we 

Bvt  attribute  the  difierance  to  local  pecnliaritiea,  aoch  as  the  qaality  e£ 

theaoQ,  the  degree  of  shade,  the  atmosphorey  and  other  circamataneea. 

Some  plants  are  foond  imirenally  distribated,   and  ate  oonaequently 

tdipted  to  oTery  dimate;  while  othen  are  confined  to  very  limited  dia- 

tiu^  beyond  whidi  they  cannot  be  coltivated.    Many  plants,  particnlaily 

tb  most  naelid  ones,  may  be  soccessfiilly  naturalised,  by  jodidooa  mao- 

agonenty  in  oosntries  fiur  distant  from  their  original  habitat,  and  uider 

dimaies  very  difoent  frimi  that  in  which  they  were  originally  iomd. 

Most  of  oar  froit-trees,  oar  coins,  and  edible  Tegelables  are  of  foreign 

ediaction.    Men  have  sfailed  themselres  of  this  boantifol  prorision  ol 

Kstnre  to  tnA  a  degree,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distingaish  in  all 

places  the  indigenous  from  the  foreign  plants.     The  migration  of  plants 

hm  been  assisted  by  the  sea,  the  wind,  and  granivoroos  birds  and  quad- 

mpeds,  as  well  as  by  the  hmd  of  man  himself*    Not  only  has  man  intan« 

timHy  transported  the  coffeeotree  from   Arabia  to  the  West  Indies, 

and  the  toboioeo-plant  friwn  America  to  the  shores  of  Eorope,  but  erest 

the  accidental  introdaction  of  a  foreign  seed  into  a  bale  of  merchandiae, 

ku  conveyed  the  plants  of  the  Brasik  to  the  fields  of  Usbon,  and  some 

of  these  have  in  their,  tarn  been  transported  by  means  as  acddental  to  the 

coasts  of  England.     Many  plants  which  have  yet  appeared  to  be  confined 

to  one  district,  may  be  accessible  to  the  cnltiyation  of  other  regions,  were 

a  (BTomaUe  wind,  or  the  hand  of  the  botanist  himself,  to  bear  their  seeds 

dather.    These  remarks  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  mark  with  ezact- 

lesBtfae  regiona  of  botanical  geography,  even  supposing  we  were  possessed 

«f  nmch  more  accurate  and  extensiTe  infonnation  on  the  subject  than  we 

tre  at  this  moment. 

Pkmti  of  General  Ditiribuiion,']  The  anti-ecorbutic  and  edible 
phots  seem  to  be  the  most  widely  diffiised  throug^ioat  the  earth.  Such 
ire  the  diffisrent  yarieties  of  cresses,  celery,  ponley,  and  scunry-grass^ 
^di  are  found  on  erery  coast  which  has  yet  been  risited  by  narigators. 
Many  plants  bearing  edible  berries  are  also  of  rery  general  diatributiony 
sulfonn  an  imporUuit  article  of  food  to  roan.  These  graminea  also, 
vfaich  are  of  most  valuable  seryice  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  are 
vay  widely  spread,  although  different  species  of  them  appear  to  thrive 
best  m  certain  climates.  The  mosses  and  lichens,  however,  are  of  widest 
<&tiilnition*  They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
Btnation. 

VegeUUion  of  the  Frigid  Zones.']  During  the  brief  summer  of  the 
polar  regions  a  considerable  number  of  plants  appear,  particularly  mosses 
and  ferns,  creeping  plants,  and  berry-bearing  bushes,  such  as  the  currant, 
^  ^ti^itf  chamamarue  and  arctiwsy  and  different  species  of  Foeetntiim, 
tk  luxuriea  of  the  Siberian  and  Laplander.  The  birch  and  the  fir  in 
Greenlaad,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  are  mere  dwarfe  compared 
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witii  thw  spacieB  in  the  wanner  covntries  of  Eorope.  Aa  the  polar  df- 
mate  ediUiitB  a  much  lesa  variety  of  temperatoie  than  that  of  otlier 
jonea,  the  inegetation  of  the  frosen  sonea  is  more  hmited  than  thaEa  of  mnj 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Vegetation  cfthe  Tempereiie  Zanee.']     Hie  diTennty  of  dioiate  winch 
eziatB  in  the  temperate  sonea,  aaaiated  by  the  not  laaa  atrildng  diTeraity  of 
8oil»  enablea  them,  to  prodvce  a  Tery  great  Tariety  of  planta*     Upcm  the 
boondary  of  the  frozen  aone  begina  the  perpetual  Terd ve  of  the  pine  and 
the  fir,  whidi  are  snooeeded  by  ihe  apple,  the  pear,  the  cheny,  end  the 
plnm.     The  more  coaunon  apedes  of  com,  tsidtk  aa  wheat,  bariey,  oeto, 
BMllet,  and  rye,  grow  everywhere  frmn  the  tropica  to  the  polar  cirdea, — 
firom  the  norm  of  Africa  to  the  aoath  of  Sweden*     The  potato,  acooniing 
to  aome  natnraliato  a  native  of  Gniana,  according  to  others,  of  Chili,  ia 
now  found  in  Siberia  aa  well  aa  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Tlie  apedes 
of  the  genna  Rota^  found  in  Europe,  have  reached  ua  from  the  East  lediea, 
€hina,  and  Japan.     Europe,  from  the  Uralian  Monntaina  to  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  abounds  with  this  beautiful  plant.     The  roaea  of  Anmica  have 
reached  that  continent  through  the  pdar  lands.     There  are  no  roses  in 
Auatralaaia,  nor  have  any  species  been  met  with  in  South  America;  in* 
deed,  they  scarcely  occur  any  where  to  the  aouth  of  the  equator.     Rice, 
maiae,  and  spelt,  and  the  finer  fruits,  such  as  olives,  figa,  capers,  dates, 
and  tamarinds,  belong  to  the  southern  parts  of  this  aone.     The  vine  and  the 
mulberry  occupy  the  space  between  the  SOdi  and  SOth  paralleb ;  and 
peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  and  walnuts  are  equally  injured  in  their  growth 
aa  they  approach  the  tropic  or  the  polar  circle.     The  sugar-cane  and  the 
cotton-plant,  though  tropical  plants,  are  found  growing  fitf  widun  the  tem- 
perate sonea.     Many  European  planta  have  changed  greatly  under  culti- 
vation.    Two  hundred  years  ago  there  waa  only  one  variety  of  talip — 
the  yellow — known  to  florista,  and  there  now  eriat  npwarda  of  3000  va- 
rities. 

Plants  of  the  7\>rrid  ZoneS]  The  ridiest  and  moat  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion belongs  to  the  torrid  zone,  which  paasesaea  not  only  the  finer  plants 
of  die  temperate  aonea,  but  many  magnificent  spedmeas  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  peculiar  te  itself.  In  addition  te  its  own  kinds  of  com,  aach  aa 
durra,  poa,  several  ^)edea  of  holcns,  cambri,  kabru,  and  aolam,  it  poaaeases 
the  greatest  variety  of  delicate  fruits,  the  strongest  spioes,  and  the  rieheat 
perfumea.  To  the  fdanta  peculiar  te  this  zone  belong  the  palm  tribe,  the 
piaang,  bread-fruit,  cacao,  vanilla,  indigo,  the  pine-apple,  the  nutmeg, 
ghiger,  camphore,  caasava,  cinnamon,  ami  clovea,  the  most  beautiiid  ca* 
binet-woods,  and  the  moat  valui^le  medicinal  planta.  The  nearer  we  ap- 
proach te  the  equator,  we  find 


'bolder  hnet 


And  richer  i weets,  beyond  our  gardens'  pride.* 

DietrihuHon  ofAnimalsJ]  The  animal  kingdom  seems  most  subjected 
to  the  prindple  of  geographical  distribution.  Climate  acts  even  on  the 
exterior  form  of  animals.  Foster  observes,  that,  under  a  rigorous  dimate, 
the  oiganization  of  animals,  the  human  spedes  not  excepted,  is  fiar  leas 
graceful  than  under  a  mild  sky  or  a  warm  sun,  where  akme  we  are  to 
look  for  beauty  of  fonn  and  bnlliance  of  colouring. 

Piehes*"]  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  this  prindple  Mne  to 
all  classes  of  animals.  We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
fiahea,  and  their  abodea  are  far  too  measureless  for  our  United  raeaaB  of 
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dmftt&aa.  It  Man,  MCwidHtaiidbig,  lliat  ^hera  are  cflrtiiii  tpeeies  of 
tiii  dHt  of  miiiwlii  to  wliich  we  can  Msigii  a  geographical  locality* 
Hm  the  cbovypKemB  and  the  chatBdon  are  met  with  only  in  the  tomd 
rae;  te  flying  fidi  never  beyond  the  40th  parallel;  the  electrical  eel 
Mm^  eidvaiTely  to  America;  and  the  great  whale  of  the  northern  seas 
)m  MBeely  been  able  to  approach  the  equator.  Yet,  with  regard  to  the 
kil  InEonta  of  time  fiabes,  it  is  yery  probable  that  they  are  more  deter- 
watA  by  the  nntore  of  the  ami,  and  the  food  which  is  found  in  certain 
isttidB,  than  by  the  temperatore.  Nor  can  we  diacoyer  any  aenrible 
dftrence  in  tiie  iramber  of  fishes  in  difierent  places  of  the  ocean.  The 
teinition  of  laiMkanimals  is  consideraUy  regnlated  by  temperatore  and 
■uirtiuiL;  bait  llie  sea  seems  everywhere  equally  occupied  by  its  finny  in- 
kgbkBBts.  The  bounty  of  Pkondence,  howeyer,  shines  conspicuous  in 
lUs  SB  in  eteiy  other  department  of  nature:  for  the  fishes  which  are  of 
neat  yahie  to  man  as  food,  are  tlie  most  numerous.  Each  female  cod 
onieB  in  ks  ovary  more  than  9,000,000  of  eggs ;  and  the  coasts  of  those 
essBtries,  otbeiwiae  destitute  of  food  for  man,  are  rich  in  fishes,  and  an- 
■ally  yisifeed  by  immense  shoals  of  henings. 

Btrdt.3  Birds  are  widely  but  yariously  distributed.  **  The  wings 
vith  wlncii  they  are  proyided,"  says  Malte  Brun,  **  seem  to  assign  to 
diem  the  whole  atmosphere  as  their  domain ;  but  the  plumage  in  whidi 
tiwy  are  cfaid,  and  which,  like  yegetation  itself,  yaries  according  to  cli- 
■ate  and  tanperature,  proves  to  us  that  these  animals,  apparently  so  free, 
Bs  still  subject  to  certain  geographical  laws."  We  may  regard  the  rayen, 
the  goose,  the  hen,  the  pigeon,  die  woodcock,  the  storm-bird,  the  sea-gull, 
ad  the  eapray,  as  common  to  all  countries.  In  the  frigid  zone,  and  in 
iscions  where  only  a  few  of  the  hardiest  lichens  and  mosses  can  bear  the 
ligsar  of  the  climate,  we  find  the  penguin,  tlie  petrel,  the  wild-goose,  and 
the  oderHhiek,  all  enyeloped  in  a  thidcer,  wanner,  and  more  oily  plum- 
•ge  than  the  birds  of  wanner  regions.  The  transition  from  the  frigid  to 
^  temperate  zone,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  made  by  the  penguin. 
In  the  temperate  zone  we  find  the  finch,  die  nightingale,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  li»  sparrow  order,  the  heath-cock,  partridge,  pheasant,  turkey, 
ortshn,  baatard,  crane,  and  albatross,  and  a  multitude  of  birds  of  yaried 
pKuDSge  ami  song,  which  seem  to  inhabit  with  equal  facility  eyery  region 
bctveen  the  SOth  and  60th  parallel.  Tlie  pelican  and  the  flamingo  unite 
^  binlB  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  To  the  latter  belong  the  os« 
tricfa,  the  cassowary,  the  yery  numerous  tribe  of  paroquets,  the  bird  of 
Paadiee  which,  howeyer,  is  limited  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring 
frigate,  the  tropic-bird,  and  a  yariety  of  beautiful  birds 
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A  boondleM  radUnce  wairing  in  the  sua.' 

/aseeCi.^  M.  Latreille  has  attempted  with  some  success  to  make  geo- 
grsphy  accord  with  entomology  in  a  general  manner.  That  nataralist 
■tilB,  that  a  space  in  latitude  measured  by  an  arc  of  12  degrees,  some 
hcsl  yariatioas  being  abstracted,  produces  a  yery  sensible  change  in  the 
nasB  of  the  spedes,  and  that  such  change  is  almost  total  if  the  arc  ia 
dodiled  to  24  degrees,  as  firom  the  north  of  Sweden  toUie  north  of  Spain. 
This  change  takes  place  equally  in  the  direction  of  the  longitude,  but  in 
a  anch  aloarer  manner,  anid  at  greater  interyals,  since  the  mean  tempera- 
ture, without  particular  and  modifying  causes,  would  be  uniform  under 
the  same  parallel.     M.  Latreille  runs  back  the  highest  limit  of  his  obser- 
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TEtions  to  the  SMk  parallel,  and  thus  indndes  m  hia  fint  dimate  of  12 
degrees,  the  msecta  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Spitas- 
bergen.     In  the  next  climate,  extending  from  the  72d  parallel  to  the  GOtfa^ 
are  the  insects  of  Norway,  and  of  the  north  parts  of  Sweden  and  ELu- 
ropean  Russia.     The  third  climate  includes  Great  Britain,  the  south   of 
Sweden,  the  north  of  France,  as  far  as  the  inferior  course  of  the  Loire, 
the  north  of  Prussia,  and  of  Grermany  Fh>per,  and  the  south  of  Russia,  as 
fieur  as  the  Crimea.     Thp  fourth  climate  comprehends  all  the  other  insects 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  a  western  portion  of  Asia.     The  three 
other  climates  extend  from  the  north  of  Africa  to  the  equator.    The  pro- 
gressiye  increase  in  the  temperature  has  an  influence  on  Uie  size  and  colour 
of  insects.    In  general,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  equinoctial  r^^kMi, 
we  find  the  greater  number  of  species  remarkable  for  their  size,,  the  emi- 
nences and  inequalities  of  their  bodies,  and  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
their  colours.     The  same  eminent  naturalist  thinks  that  Ught  exercises  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  colours  of  insects,— its  augmentation  tending 
to  conyert  yellow  into  red  or  orange,  and  its  diminution  causing  them  to 
pass  into  white.     The  same  observation  applies   also  to  shells.     The 
Helix  nemoralisy  which  in  our  climate  has  a  yellow  ground  or  base,   is 
red  or  reddish  in  Spain.     Observations  such  as  ^ese,  M.  Latreille  justly 
remarks,  interest  the  geographer  not  less  than  the  naturalist.     They  may 
prove  usefrd  in  the  determination  of  the  natural  lunits  of  disputed  coun- 
tries, as  in  the  case  of  islands  situated  between  two  continents,  the  respec- 
tive distance  of  which  may  be  too  great  to  enable  animals  and  vegetables 
to  be  propagated  frt>m  the  one  to  the  other.     Thus  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madeira  ought  to  be  associated  with  Africa  by  geographers,  for  the 
insects  found  there  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  Barbery  and  the 
adjacent  countries.    Mr  Say,  an  eminent  American  entomologist,  who 
has  published  a  most  elaborate  treatise  on  this  subject,  has  enumerated 
200,000  species  of  insects;  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  great  probability, 
that  at  least  an  equal  number  still  remains  for  future  discovery. 

Distribution  of  Quadrupeds.']  The  observations  of  the  geogn^her  on 
the  distribution  of  quadrupeds,  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  reqiectiiig 
the  other  orders  of  animals.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  still 
very  imperfect,  we  can  yet  discover  a  very  remarkable  principle  of  distri- 
bution as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds.  A  principle  less  re- 
gulated by  the  physical  strength  of  the  animal,  than  by  the  adi^tation  of 
its  constitution  to  certain  dOmates.  We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to 
argue  from  the  migration,  or  general  diffusion  of  one  species,  the  same 
capacity  in  the  whole. genus;  for,  it  frequently  happens,  that  one  species 
is  widely  spread,  while  another  of  the  same  geniis  is  limited  to  very  nar- 
row boundaries.  The  carnivorous  animals,  which  find  dieir  food  every 
where,  and  some  of  which  can,  in  necessity,  support  themselves  upon 
v^etables,  have  spread  themselves  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  which 
exist  only  upon  vegetable  food.  The  latter  are  also,  in  general,  of  a  more 
delicate  constitution.  It  may  also  happen,  that  many  species  at  this 
moment  limited  to  a  small  spot  of  earth,  may,  in  the  course  of  time, 
spread  themselves  over  whole  zones,  especially  under  the  care  of  man ; 
while  others  will  retire,  and  may  eventually  disappear  altogether,  before  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  When  animals  are  transported  from  one  region 
to  another,  they  either  improve  or  degenerate  under  the  change  of  climate 
and  food,  and  the  different  modes  of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Quadrupeds  generaJhf  distributed.']      Several  animals,  both   in   a 
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and  wild  state,  are  so  generally  distrilrated  as  to  render  it 
io^oanble  to  classify  them  geographically.  Among  these  are,  the  dog, 
die  widest  spread  of  all  animals,  being  the  faithful  companion  of  man  in 
wrerj  climate,  from  New  Holland,  to  the  highest  North.  The  wolf,  a 
kia^hed  species,  and,  according  to  some  natnialists,  the  original  stock  of 
&e  Gsnine  species,  is  likewise  very  widely  spread,  being  found  in  the  Old 
Worid,  firom  the  polar  zone,  to  the  southern  point  of  Afiica,  and  in 
America,  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  The  ox  lives  as  far  as  the  64di  degree 
IB  a  domesticated  state ;  but  the  bufialo  is  not  found  beyond  the  54th. 
lis  sheep  and  the  goat,  endure  equally  well  the  extremes  of  the  polar 
az^  equatorial  climates.  The  argali,  or  mouflon,  (ovia  ammon,  L.)  supposed 
to  be  die  original  parent  of  all  the  different  species,  is  now  found  only  on 
the  mouxLtains  of  tho  temperate  zone,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are 
inlabtted  by  the  ibex,  and  the  oBgagrus,  both  species  of  wild  goats.  The 
hsre  extends  from  the  polar  circle  to  the  64th  degree.  The  ass  does  not 
beir  the  cold  so  well,  and  is  not  found  above  die  60th  parallel.  The 
onager  and  the  dshiggetai,  a  species  of  wild  mule,  are  found  in  central 
Affia.  The  domestic  swine  reaches  the  64th  degree ;  but  the  wild  animal 
aever  extends  above  the  60th  in  Europe,  and  the  50th  in  America.  The 
latter  animal  was  found  even  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  on  their  first 
(fiscovery.  The  domestic  cat  extends  in  the  Old  World,  from  Iceland  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hojpe ;  and  in  America,  to  Patagonia ;  but  the  wild 
unmal  is  less  widely  spread.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of.  ^e  earth,  and  of  mankind,  that  all  the  animals  which  have  been 
domesticated  by  man  from  time  immemorial,  are  nowhere  found  in 
bordes  but  in  Higher  Asia.  The  same  conformation  of  covering,  suited 
to  the  climate,  holds  among  quadrupeds  as  among  birds.  Tlie  sheep, 
gottB,  hares, '  dogs,  and  cows,  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  region,  are  all 
dodied  'with  a  very  fine  thick  fur  coat,  below  their  usual  covering  of  hair ; 
vithout  tins  necessary  and  bountiful  addition,  these  animals  could  not  re- 
m  the  intense  cold  of  that  lofry  region.  Of  all  wild  animals,  the  fox  is 
peihapa  the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  most  easily  assimilates  to  every 
dimate.  We  find  vast  troops  of  foxes  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  along  the  Asiatic 
Bhflfes  of  the  Icy  Sea,  as  well  as  in  Bengal,  Egypt,  and  Guinea ;  in  the 
most  northern  parts  of  Greenland ;  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Magellan.  The 
bear  is  found  up  to  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  well  as  in  the 
wmhein  latituiks  of  Java,  Siam,  and  Ceylon.  In  the  New  World,  we 
meet  with  him  from  Canada  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.  The  hare  is  very 
widely  spzead,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon,  and  Anatolia  to 
China»  and  enduring  the  heat  of  Senegambia,  and  the  cold  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  rabbit  cannot  endure  the  climate  of  Sweden,  and  has  certainly 
heen  conveyed  by  colonists  from  the  more  temperate  districts  of  Europe 
to  the  New  Continent.  The  stag  is  found  in  both  continents,  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Mexico ;  and  in  Europe  up  to  the  64th,  and  Asia  to  the  60th 
degree.  It  has  been  conveyed  to  the  mountains  from  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  exist  in  Barbery  and  Guinea.  The  roe  is  found  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe ;  and  in  Asia,  from  Irkutz  to  Ceylon.  Different  opinions  are 
held  re^rding  its  existence  in  Africa ;  and  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  it  exists  in  America.  The  squirrel  inhabits  every  part  of  Europe 
aid  Asia.  Its  presence  in  Africa  has  been  ascertained,  and  in  America  it 
ii  very  plentiful.  The  migration  which  these  animals  undertake  in  Siberia, 
Nordi  America,  and  Lapland,  are  very  curious.  They  seem  to  be  driven 
to  dus  by  the  want  of  food,  rather  than  the  rigour  of  the  climate.     Rats 
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and  mice  are  properly  of  European  origin ;  bat,  as  they  are  iBtrepad  Bftvi- 
gatora,  they  have  found  their  way  in  the  ships  of  Enropey  to  the  moat 
southern  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  as  they  seem  to  thrive  under  aay  dimmte, 
excepting  that  of  the  very  highest  north,  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
that  man  himself  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  possesakm  of  a 
district  of  country  to  these  troublesome  parasites.  The  ermine,  or  weasel 
with  a  black  muzzle,  is  a  native  of  every  climate.  The  seal  is  found  on 
every  coast,  both  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere ;  bat  most 
plentifiiUy  in  the  northern  seas.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  »nima] 
is  also  found  in  inland  lakes ;  and  that  not  only  in  salt  lakes,  such  as  the 
Caspian,  but  in  fresh  lakes,  such  as  that  of  BaikaL  ^* 

Total  of  all  the  Productions  of  the  Earth.']  The  total  amount  of  all 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  known  and  classified  by  naturalists,  however 
large  it  may  seem,  is  probably  not  equal  to  that  of  those  which  are  still 
unknown  to  us.  The  list  of  those  already  known,  increases  every  year; 
we  give  for  an  example,  the  lists  of  the  animals  in  the  1st  edition  of  J>m- 
nawt's  System  of  Nature^  and  of  the  additions  made  to  that  list,  in  the 
ISth  edition  of  the  same  work,  published  by  Gmelin: 

Ilk  Edition.    ISU^  EAtioii. 
Spedct.  SpocieiL 

Mammalia, 230  242 

Aves, 946  2568 

Amphibia, 292  367 

Pisces, 404  807 

Insects, .  3060  7287 

Vermes 1265  3980 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  Linnseus  had  not  classified  more  than 
8000  species  of  plants ;  Adamson  has^  18,000,  and  Zimmermann,  in  1783, 
reckoned  28,000  species.  During  Cook's  first  Toyage,  Banks  and  So- 
lander  found,  in  the  space  of  a  few  square  miles,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  400  new  species  of  plants ;  and  the  two  Forsters,  during  Cook's 
second  voyage,  brought  500  new  species  from  the  Australian  islands.  Our 
knowledge  of  nature  has  been  still  more  enlarged  by  the  new  diBcoreriea  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Count  Hofmannsig,  and  the  Prince  of  Neuwied. 
We  may  now  estimate  the  amount  of  the  known  species  of  imiinii.l«i  at 
between   18,000  and    20,000;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  unknown 


**  European  zoolo^U  generallf  assert  that  the  American  continent  dlmlnftbea  Um 
■ixe,  and  deteriorates  the  qoalitiee  of  all  animals,  both  native  and  imparted.  The  error 
of  this  represeotation,  howerer,  stands  conspicuous  in  the  following  eomparatire  state- 
ment:—the  weight  of  animals  in  Europe,  was  furnished  by  BaiFon;  that  <tf  tlie 
American  animals  is  taken  from  the  HiUory  <f  Vermont^  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wmiaaaa. 


The  Bear, 
Wolf, 
Deer, 
Red  Fox, 
Porcupine, 
Martin, 
Pole-cat, 
Hare, 
Rabbit, 
Weasel, 
Ermine, 
Flying  Squirrel, 
Beaver, 
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be  Btili  TBry  wnmAenU^  if  wtt  letect  on  the  innumeni" 
Ue  diiBcakdn  whkh  oppeee  liie  lesesrcheB  ef  netoEalnta,  e?eii  in  thoae 
cagBtriae  Wrt  laMiwntottem;ncCtoiaeiiliMi  the  eartMBweCTpwiawfaidi 

aeiliil  iwiawrp^MwJj  Mil  tii^  Wittowi  rf  ihm  atjimIj  wiAA  T<^WM>a  yw  TinilWim 

Md  to  Ae  inmgiiiiilaa.  ZiiMncnaeim beHeves,tlititAe  total  waoiiptef  the 
laiiml  kiigdoMi  on  Indy  in  tbe  see,  and  vt^  may  be  ledconed  at  ncaffly 
7  ariBiaai  •£  qieciM;  and  the  Bame  emineat  {^oaopher  believe«y  that 
thane  ana  abont  l7&fiQ0  apeeiea  of  planto  loMnm  or  nnknoanu  TIib 
pomeat  of  llie  three  Idngdoma  is  that  of  minrala.  Natoralista  haife  no* 
yet  neckoaed  aboie  500  spedea  of  nineiftky  and  Zimmennann  beliefea 
thattiienB  may  periiapa  eziat  half  aa  maay  still  nnhnown. 

Mam  JPhg^iealfy  eonauhrBtL^  Man,  the  noUeat  inhabitant  of  the 
^tAm,  wboae  oiganiaatton,  10806%  and  fiMsnltieay  ^ace  him  at  the  head 
«f  die  wiooa  ordere  of  fiviag  natnie, — ^is,  neverthelees,  subject  to 
those  IswB  of  generation,  growdi,  dBstrihutioB,  and  diiaolntion,  nHiich  the 
Alaq^iey  Ciei^  has  iaqpoaed  upon  all  oiganiaed  beingB*  Some  natnra- 
luts  have  indeed,  attempted  to  dasaify  ^  the  hvman  fonn  divine,'  with  the 
spedea  of  lower  animals  most  nearly  approaching  it  in  fignre ;  bnt  the  re- 
ef snatwaistt  and  physiologists,  contradict  the  monstrons  sop- 
n  powerMly  aa  reason  itself.  Man  foims  in  the  scale  of  being 
an  inmihrtied  order,  ^sAddk  contains  no  more  than  one  genaa  and  one  species  ; 
men  diffsr  aannig  themselvea  in  many  respects,  bnt  in  no  speoific  character* 
The  dwaiMi  Xj^lander,  and  ike  sta^y  Albanian,— -the  dark  Creole,  and 
die  frir  Dane^— ^be  wooUy-headed  negro,  and  the  flaaDen-lodced  Scandhuif-- 
Tian,— are  all  Tarieties  of  the  same  race,  tribes  of  the  same  species,  mem- 
hen  of  cme  great  fionily,  the  descendants  of  one  common  ancestor,  varying 
from  each  other  in  no  respect  that  is  not  attribntable  to  the  accidnital 
eircamalKnce  of  climate,  food,  and  manner  of  life.  The  differences  which 
do  eaist  among  mankind  at  large,  in  statore,  featoies,  and  mental  qnalitiesy* 
are  exactly  analogoas  to  those  whidi  exist  in  families,  and  nnqaestioiiably 
lesnh  from  similar  caases,  rendered  general  and  permanent  in  their  operas 
tion,  by  the  drcnmstances  we  have  mentioned.'^ 

TlierB- was  a  time,  when  it  was  eooaidered  impossible  for  man  to  exist 
loywliaB  beyond  the  lindts  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  ancients  ima- 
gined that  the  torrid  zone  conld  present  no  other  appearance  than  that  of 
a  Taai  nninhabitable  desert,  where  the  heat  of  the  son's  rays  annihilated 
fife  in  OTcry  form;  the  frigid  zones  they  belieired  to  be  eqnally  nniqp- 
pfoadiabte  by  man,  on  accoont  of  the  deadly  cold  wbidi  they  supposed 
mnes  exist  aroond  the  poles.  Geographical  discoreries  at  last  dispelled 
this  enror.  Nairigaton  fbond  not  only  the  toirid  zone  more  populous  than 
the  temperate  zones,  bnt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  and  upon 
islaads  disjoined  from  all  the  rest  of  tlie  world  by  wide  oceans,  they  be* 
hdd  mankind  nmltiplying  and  replenishing  l^e  earth.  Man,  therefore,  has 
the  wbole  earth  as  his  abode ;  and  has  been  oidowed  with  the  power  of 
gndniing  every  climate,  eidier  by  means  of  physical  adaptation  to  it,  or  by 
the  aid  of  snch  artificial  dodnng  as  his  reason  enables  him  to  employ. 

"Baifoo  oootend%  that  plants  and  animals  degenerate  in  other  dimates,  and  that 
aD  tiM<diffef«iee  in  odoiir,  teacture  of  hair,  and  phystod  organization  In  man,  are  the 
effecfrof  cUmala.  Kant  holds  sooMwlHit  tho  same  opinion,  bat  oontanda  for  the  ends* 
tenoe  of  certain  pndetsrmlninf  principles,  and  certain  di^osltlons  UanAinf  to  a  par- 
ticalar  conformation,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  man,  as  destined  lor  dilBerent 
dimataa,  to  be  developed  or  not^  aoeordinr  to  his  plaee  in  the  world.  The  air,  sun,  and 
water,  Modace  certain  changes  of  die  body  only  tn  so  iar  as  they  canse.their  seeds  or 
dispodtion  to  be  dereloped,  bot  the  existence  or  nrinoiples  of  these  seeds,  says  the 
Gcrmao  philotopher,  Is  necessary ;  external  agents  naying  no  productive  power. 

I.  o 
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almoiit  throughout  the  whole  year  of  equal  length  ^th  the  day,  and  con- 
sequently long  enough  to  cool  the  earth  comiderably.  The  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  the  prevailing  east  winds,  also  temper  the  heat ;  while  the 
elerated  situation  of  some  chstricts  greatly  reduces  the  temperature. 
Quito  enjoys  a  moderate  climate,  and  extreme  cold  is  felt  upon  die 
neighbouring  CordiUeras.  The  greatest  heat  exiats  probably  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  the  countries  of  Senegambia  and  Gkunea.  Nothing 
can  equal  a  tropical  summer  in  magnificence.  The  cloudless  sky  reflects 
an  intense  %ht  during  the  day, — and  at  night  the  light  of  dw  moon  and 
the  splendour  of  the  milky  way  illuminate  the  whole  heavens,  while  the 
serene  repose  in  which  all  nature  seems  wnpt»  produces  the  most  pleas* 
ing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  temperate  zone  approximates  very  closely  in  climate  to  the  torrid 
zone  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  difietenoe  of  seasons 
becomes  visible  as  the  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  latter  increases. 
In  physical  respects,  spring  is  here  that  season  when  the  cold  of  winter 
yields  so  much  to  the  heat  of  summer,  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  put  out 
their  blossoms;  summer  is  the  season  during  which  the  fruit  attains 
maturity ;  autumn  that  of  harvest  and  tlie  departure  of  the  passage-birds, 
iXil  whose  re-appearance  winter  endures.  It  seldom  snows  in  low  conn- 
tries  till  we  reach  the  4rOth  parallel;  but  the  trees  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
abort  winter.  The  difference  of  seasons  is  most  observable  between  the 
4fOth  and  60th  parallels.  Here  the  weather  is  moet  changeable,  and  local 
drcumstances  produce  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate.  Spring  and 
autumn  gradually  shorten  as  we  proceed  towards  the  high  north ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  zones  we  again  observe  only  two  sea- 
sons,— the  short  summer  and  long  winter,  bordering  so  closely  upon  each 
other,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
a  season,  v^^etable  life  springs  into  actirity.  The  summer  is  late,  but 
hot,  the  power  of  the  oblique  sunbeams  being  assisted  by  the  length  of 
the  days ;  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  so  extreme,  that  brandy  freezes  even 
in  closed  apartments.  In  the  district  of  Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pyren- 
nees,  there  are  only  two  8easons,-HBunmier  instantly  succeeds  to  winter, 
and  cool  nights  to  intensely  warm  days. 

Physical  CUmaieJ]  The  retd,  or  physical,  diroate  of  a  country  agreea 
as  little  with  the  miohematical  climate,  as  the  physical  seasons  with  the 
astronomical.  The  mathematical  climate,  however,  which  depends  upon 
the  absolute  effect  of  the  sun,  its  relative  situation,  and  the  length  of  the 
days,  forms  the  basis  of  the  physical  climate.  But  the  latter  is  modified 
by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  country ;  viz.  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  inclination  of  its  mountains,  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  the 
reigning  winds. 

With  the  elevation  of  a  country  the  temperature  decreases.  Coast 
districts  are  always  less  cold  than  ^e  inland  ones,  and  that  not  morely 
because  they  are  usually  less  elevated,  but  also  because  the  sea  preserves 
a  more  equable  temperature,  which  it  communicates  to  the  adjmning 
country.  Hence  it  happens,  that  Bergen,  in  Norway^  under  the  60th 
parallel,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the  middle  of  Germany  under  the 
50th.  Coast  districts,  however,  are  subject  to  more  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  weather,  and  to  storms.  Mountains  strengthen  or  impede, 
according  to  relative  situation,  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  and  the  wina 
Hie  serere  cold  of  Siberia  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  pon* 
tion  of  the  mountains,  which  lying  southwards,  expose  it  to  the  north- 
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nUa  they  d»ek  the  wmheni  braeie»*    Sweden  flEod  the  aonih  of 
Norway  owe  their  compantiyely  mi&d  dimate  to  the  range  of  the  Scaodi- 

AlfMy  whieh  protects  them  agaiaBt  the  ron|^  north  winds.  Wooded 

•re  of  great  ntility,  paiticnkriy  m  islands,  by  collecting  and  con* 

the  donds  into  fatiUaing  ram,  and  the  destraction  of  the  woods 

in  the  Cape  Verd  ishaids,  has  been  followed  by  the  drying  np  of  the 

springs  and  sUeaius.     An  interasting  and  able  investigation  into  the  snp- 

poBfld  changes  in  the  meteorological  oonstitation  of  the  different  parts  of 

the  eaath,  daring  the  historical  period,  has  been  made  by  M.  Sdiow,  Pre- 

fiamor  of  Botany  in  the  Unirenity  of  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  an  extensive 

ezandnation  of  all  that  the  ancienti  have  left  ns,  connected  with  their 

botaay  and  agricoltaie,  compared  with  oar  piesent  experience  on  those 

sohjectsy  the  anther  thuaks  himself  entitled  to  assame  ihaX  the  climate  of 

Greece  and  Italy,  like  that  of  Pdestine  and  Bgypt,  has  nndergono  no 

impoitHBt  diange  since  ancient  times.     Bat  if,  on  acconnt  of  ^  later 

faarreat  and  the  pooBihle  growth  of  the  beech-trees  in  the  Roman  plains, 

we  mi^t  be  led  to  the  opinion  tibat  formeily  the  climate  had  been  a  little 

colder  then  now,  the  diffnence  will  hardly  come  np  to  one  or  two  degrees, 

and  will  not  be  gieater  than  might  be  oocadoned  by  the  coltivotion  of  the 

North  o£  Eorope.     The  qoality  of  the  soil  modifies  the  ctimate,  because 

an  lands  of  earth  do  not  acquire  an  equal  temperature  under  the  same 

cireumetonoes,  and  because  incessant  exhalations  rise  from  the  soil  into 

the  atmosphere,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  from  which  they 

me  detached,  md  comnmniesting  these  qualities  to  the  air.     Thus,  a  dry 

sBB^eoil,  every  where  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  as  in  the  deserts  of 

AraUa,  keets  die  air,  whUe  the  exhalations  from  the  thick  woods  and 

putrid  vwnhea  of  Botaiiria  load  it  with  the  most  noxious  paitides ;  and 

die  qiMHtity  of  saline  parddes  which  are  present  in  the  soil  of  Siberia, 

fnndy  contribute,  upon  wed^aiown  chemical  prindpks,  to  increase  the 

cold  of  that  district.     Hence  too  the  happy  change  whidi  agricultural 

sit  always  efiects  upon  the  dimate  of  a  country.     The  Germama  syhfis 

harrida  of  Tacitus  is  no  longor  to  be  recognised  by  the  stem  forbidding 

fiiaHgts  under  which  that  accurate  observer  beheld  it ;  and  those  districts 

of  flaw  oem  country,  once  impenetrable  to  any  foot  eare  that  of  the  wild 

beaat,  or  Us  almost  eqndly  savage  hunter,  are  now  the  abodes  of  peace, 

hsaUi,  and  ^eaty.  It  has  been  alleged,  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  Aran, 

in  the  district  of  Bigorie,  already  instanced,  diat  cultivation  has  rendered 

diat  toaet  «f  oonatry  less  healdiy,  because  the  clouds  now  sweep  over  the 

CBontiy  Tostioad  of  hmg  attracted  and  disperaed  by  die  woods,  which  also 

ao  longer  prosunt  their  barrier  to  the  scorching  soudi-wind.     Castile  and 

Anngon  aae  l^aewise  repreeonted  as  fnmidiing  similar  cases<      But  it 

probable  that  ikese  instances  have  berai  overstated ;  and  allowance 

be  given  for  die  ia&nt  state  of  agriculture  in  these  districts,  for  all 
neeesaaiily  sufier  more  or  lees  during  the  earliest  stages  of  agri- 
cnkmal  inpnivement,  when  the  lands  ore  6si  thrown  open  and  proper 
means  have  not  been  adopted  for  their  draining  and  indosing.  The  reign- 
ing winds  render  the  climate  of  a  country  more  or  less  humid.  The 
vhub  eoming  from  die  nearest  pole  in  dm  temperate  zone  bring  serene 
md  dry  weaker,  and  the  winds  Mowing  from  the  equator  produce  damp 
and  misty  weal^r. 

Tke  IVrmooMter.]  The  thermometer,  long  after  its  invendon,  re- 
anined  a  very  mde  and  imperfect  instrument,  both  in  its  construction  and 
Water,  oil,  and  elcdiol,  were  successivdy  used  to  fill  it ;  but 
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almoBt  throughout  the  whole  year  of  equal  length  with  the  day,  and  eon- 
aequently  long  enough  to  cool  the  earth  considerably.  The  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  the  prevailing  east  winds,  also  temper  the  heat ;  while  the 
elevated  situation  of  some  cJdstricts  greatly  reduces  the  temperature. 
Quito  enjoys  a  moderate  climate,  and  extreme  cold  is  felt  upon  the 
neighbouring  CordUleras.  The  greatest  heat  exists  probably  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  the  countries  of  Senegambia  and  Gitunea.  Nothii^ 
can  equal  a  tropical  summer  in  mi^;nificenoe.  The  cloudless  sky  relleeta 
an  intense  Ught  during  the  day, — and  at  night  the  light  of  dw  moon  and 
the  splendour  of  the  milky  way  illuminate  the  whole  heavens,  while  the 
serene  repose  in  which  all  nature  seems  wnipt»  produces  the  most  plead- 
ing effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  temperate  zone  approximates  very  closely  in  climate  to  the  torrid 
zone  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  difference  of  seasons 
becomes  visible  as  the  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  latter  increases. 
In  physical  respects,  spring  ia  here  that  season  when  the  cold  of  winter 
yields  so  much  to  the  heat  of  summer,  as  to  aUow  the  plants  to  put  out 
their  blossoms;  summer  is  the  season  during  which  the  fruit  attains 
maturity ;  autumn  that  of  harvest  and  tlie  d^nurture  of  the  passage-birds, 
till  whose  re-appeanmce  winter  endures.  It  seldom  snows  in  low  conn* 
tries  till  we  reach  the  40th  parallel ;  but  the  trees  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
abort  winter.  The  difference  of  seasons  is  most  observable  between  the 
4fOth  and  60th  parallels.  Here  the  weather  is  most  changeable,  and  local 
drcnmstances  produce  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate.  Spring  and 
autumn  gradually  shorten  as  we  proceed  towards  the  high  north ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  zones  we  again  observe  oidy  two  sea- 
sons,— ^the  short  summer  and  long  winter,  bordering  so  closely  upon  each 
other,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
a  season,  vegetable  life  springs  into  activity.  The  summer  is  late^  but 
hot,  the  power  of  the  oblique  sunbeams  being  assisted  by  the  length  of 
the  days ;  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  so  extreme,  that  brandy  freezes  even 
in  closed  iq;)artments.  In  the  district  of  Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pyren- 
nees,  there  are  only  two  seasons, — summer  instantly  succeeds  to  winter, 
and  cool  nights  to  intensely  warm  days. 

Physical  CUnuUeJ]  The  ready  or  physical,  climate  of  a  country  agrees 
as  little  with  the  madiematical  climate,  as  the  physical  seasons  with  the 
astronomical.  The  mathematical  climate,  however,  which  depends  upon 
the  absolute  effect  of  the  sun,  its  relative  situation,  and  the  length  of  the 
days,  forms  the  basis  of  the  physical  climate.  But  the  latter  is  modified 
by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  country ;  viz.  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  inclination  of  its  mountains,  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  the 
reigning  winds. 

With  the  elevation  of  a  country  the  temperature  decreases.  Coast 
districts  are  always  less  cold  than  the  inland  ones,  and  that  not  merely 
because  tliey  are  usually  less  elevated,  but  also  because  the  sea  preserves 
a  more  equable  temperature,  which  it  communicates  to  the  adjoining 
country.  Hence  it  happens,  that  Bergen,  in  Norway^  under  the  60th 
parallel,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the  middle  of  Germany  under  the 
50th.  Coast  districts,  however,  are  subject  to  more  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  weather,  and  to  storms.  Mountains  strengthen  or  impede, 
according  to  relative  situation,  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  and  the  wina 
Hie  severe  cold  of  Siberia  is  ia  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  pon- 
tion  of  the  mountains,  which  lying  southwards,  expose  it  to  the  north* 
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viads,  wliUe  tiifly  cl»ck  the  wmlieni  braeie».    Sweden  flEod  the  aonth  of 

Niorway  owe  tfamr  cempamhnely  miid  climttte  to  the  range  of  the  Scan^- 

ufianAlp^  w^faich  protects  them  agaiaBt  the  itni|^noi^  Wooded 

Bomteini  «re  of  greet  ntility,  paiticalarly  in  islands,  by  collecting  and  con* 

ikasing  the  ckmda  into  fatiUaing  ram,  and  the  destraetion  of  the  woods 

in  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  has  been  followed  by  the  drying  np  of  the 

i|inDgs  and  stnams.     An  interasting  and  able  inrestigatton  into  the  sap- 

poaed  changea  in  ^  meteorological  constitntion  of  tlM  different  parts  of 

ihe  earth,  duiag  ihe  hntorical  period,  has  been  made  by  M.  Sdiow,  Pra- 

feeor  of  Boteay  in  the  Unhendty  of  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  an  extensive 

enmination  of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  as,  connected  with  ^ir 

botsay  aaod  agricaltore,  compared  with  oar  present  experience  on  those 

Babjecta»  the  anther  thuaks  himself  entitled  to  assnme  ihaX  the  climate  of 

Greeee  and  Italy,  like  that  of  Pilestine  and  Egypt,  has  nndergono  no 

impoitant  cbange  since  ancient  times.     Bat  if,  on  accoont  of  ^  later 

hamet  aed  the  poaaihle  growth  of  the  beech-trees  in  the  Roman  plains, 

we  ma^it  be  led  to  ^e  opinion  that  formeily  the  climate  had  been  a  little 

colder  than  now,  the  ^Ufforence  will  hardly  come  np  to  one  or  two  degrees, 

tad  will  not  be  greater  than  might  be  occadoned  by  the  coltivation  of  the 

North  o£  £orope.     The  qaality  of  dw  eoil  modifies  die  climate,  because 

all  kiada  of  earth  do  not  acquire  an  equal  temperature  under  the  same 

circomataaoeB,  and  because  incessant  exhalations  rise  from  the  eoil  into 

the  atmosphere,  partaking  of  die  nature  of  the  substances  from  which  they 

are  dataohed,  md  coaBnaBkating  these  qualities  to  the  air.     Thus,  a  dry 

«Bndyaoil,  every  where  acted  upon  by  the  son's  rays,  as  in  the  deserts  of 

Arabia,  heats  die  air,  udiUe  die  edialations  from  the  duck  woods  and 

fiuaad  uMnhea  of  Batam  load  it  with  the  most  noxioos  partides ;  and 

the  qiwBtity  of  saline  partidea  which  are  present  in  die  soil  of  Siberia, 

israady  eontribate,  apea  weU^aiown  chemical  principles,  to  increase  the 

oaid  of  that  district.    Heaoe  too  the  happy  change  whidi  agricultural 

tit  always  efiects  upon  the  climate  of  a  country.     The  Germama  syhns 

kanidtL  of  Tacitus  is  no  longer  to  be  reoogniaed  by  the  stem  forbidding 

ftatanea  under  which  that  accurate  obaerr er  beheld  it ;  and  those  districts 

flf  ear  nam  eountry,  once  impenetrable  to  any  foot  save  that  of  the  wild 

beast,  or  Ua  almost  e<pudly  savage  hunter,  are  now  the  abodes  of  peace, 

iuaidi,  and  ^eaty.  It  has  been  alkged,  in  die  case  of  die  valley  of  Aran, 

ia  the  diatiiet  of  Bigorve,  already  instanced,  diat  culdvadon  has  rendered 

dat  tnaet  «f  country  leas  healdiy,  because  ^  clouds  now  sweep  over  the 

onaubry  iaatead  of  btamg  attracted  and  dispersed  by  die  woods,  which  also 

so  Icayr  present  thev  barrier  to  the  scorching  south-wind.     Casdle  and 

^nagon  aae  1%»wise  repreeonted  as  fomishmg  similar  cases<     But  it 

prohaUe  that  ikese  instances  have  been  overstated ;  and  allowance 

ba  given  for  die  ia&nt  state  of  agriculture  in  these  districts,  for  all 

neeessarily  aufier  more  or  less  durhig  the  eaiHest  stages  of  agri- 

mkmal  iaqiiovement,  when  the  lands  are  6tX  dirown  open  and  proper 

oeaaa  have  not  been  adopted  for  their  draroing  and  inclosing.    The  reign* 

log  winds  render  the  clunate  of  a  country  more  or  less  humid.     The 

wmdi  coming  from  die  nearest  pole  in  dm  temperate  zone  bring  serene 

aal  dry  waa&r,  and  die  winds  Mowing  frrom  die  equator  produce  damp 

tad  misty  weather. 

The  ThermomeUr.l  The  thermometer,  long  after  its  invendon,  re- 
■ained  a  vary  mde  and  imperfect  instrument,  both  in  its  construction  and 
padnation.     Water,  oil,  and  alcohol,  were  succesdvely  used  to  fill  it ;  but 
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ulmoBt  throughout  the  whole  year  of  equal  length  ^th  the  day,  and  eon- 
aeqiiently  long  enough  to  cool  the  earth  comiderably.  The  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  the  prevailing  east  winds,  also  temper  the  heat ;  while  the 
elevated  situation  of  some  cJdstricts  greatly  reduces  the  temperature. 
Quito  enjoys  a  moderate  climate,  and  extreme  cold  is  felt  upon  the 
neighbouring  Cordilleras.  The  greatest  heat  exists  probably  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  the  countries  of  Senegambia  and  Gkunea.  Nothing 
can  equal  a  tropical  summer  in  mi^ficence.  The  cloudless  sky  refleets 
an  intense  %ht  during  the  day, — and  at  night  the  light  of  tiie  moon  and 
the  splendour  of  the  milky  way  illuminate  the  whole  heavens,  while  the 
serene  repose  in  which  all  nature  seems  wrapty  produces  the  most  plead- 
ing effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  temperate  zone  approximates  very  closely  in  climate  to  the  torrid 
zone  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  difference  of  seasons 
becomes  visible  as  the  distance  from  the  limits  of  the  latter  increases. 
In  physical  respects,  spring  is  here  that  season  when  the  cold  of  winter 
yields  so  much  to  the  heat  of  summer,  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  put  oat 
their  blossoms;  summer  is  the  season  during  u^cfa  the  fruit  attains 
maturity ;  autumn  that  of  harvest  and  the  departure  of  the  passage-lnrds, 
till  whose  re-appearance  winter  endures.  It  seldom  snows  in  low  coun- 
tries till  we  reach  the  4rOth  parallel ;  but  the  trees  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
abort  winter.  The  difference  of  seasons  is  most  observable  between  the 
4fOth  and  60th  parallels.  Here  the  weather  is  most  changeable,  and  local 
circumstances  produce  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate.  Spring  and 
autumn  gradually  shorten  as  we  proceed  towards  Ae  high  nordi ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  zones  we  again  observe  only  two  sea- 
sons,— ^the  short  summer  and  long  winter,  bordering  so  closely  upon  each 
other,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
a  season,  v^^etable  life  springs  into  activity.  The  summer  is  late,  but 
hot,  the  power  of  the  oblique  sunbeams  being  assisted  by  the  length  of 
the  days ;  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  so  extreme,  that  brandy  freezes  even 
in  closed  i^Nirtments.  In  the  district  oi  Bigorre,  in  the  French  Pyren- 
nees,  there  are  only  two  seasons, — summer  instantly  succeeds  to  winter, 
and  cool  nights  to  intensely  warm  days. 

Physical  CUnuUeJ]  The  real,  or  physical,  climate  of  a  country  agrees 
as  little  with  the  mathematical  climate,  as  the  physical  seasons  wi£  the 
astronomical.  The  mathematical  climate,  however,  which  depends  upon 
the  absolute  effect  of  the  sun,  its  relative  situation,  and  the  length  of  the 
days,  forms  the  basis  of  the  physical  climate.  But  the  latter  is  modified 
by  the  physical  qualities  of  a  country ;  viz.  its  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  inclination  of  its  mountains,  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  the 
reigning  winds. 

With  the  elevation  of  a  country  the  temperature  decreases.  Coast 
districts  are  always  less  cold  than  the  inland  ones,  and  that  not  merely 
because  they  are  usually  less  elevated,  but  also  because  the  sea  preserves 
a  more  equable  temperature,  which  it  communicates  to  the  adjoining 
country.  Hence  it  happens,  that  Bergen,  in  Norway^  under  the  60th 
parallel,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the  middle  of  Germany  under  the 
50th.  Coast  districts,  however,  are  subject  to  more  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  weather,  and  to  storms.  Mountains  strengthen  or  impede, 
according  to  reladve  situation,  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  and  the  wina 
Tlie  serere  cold  of  Siberia  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  pon« 
tion  of  the  mountains,  which  lying  southwards,  expose  it  to  the  north* 
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mdi^  uliQe  tiifly  tkntdt  the  wmlieni  braeie».    Sweden  flEod  the  aonth  of 

NenoLy  owe  tiiar  cempentively  nuU  climttte  to  the  range  of  the  Scaodi- 

BanaaAlpe^  iirfakdi  protects  them  agaiaBt  the  Toiighi^^  Wooded 

aimtteiiMi  eve  of  great  utility,  paiticakriy  in  ielande,  by  collecting  and  con* 

denng  the  doada  into  fatiUaing  rain,  and  the  destraetion  of  the  woods 

in  the  Cape  Yerd  iaknds,  has  been  followed  by  the  drying  up  of  the 

ipiBgs  and  aUeiiuiB*     An  interaating  and  able  inyestigatton  into  the  sap- 

paaed  chnngea  in  the  meteorological  conatitation  of  tlM  difierent  parts  of 

<he  enth,  during  liie  Uatoiical  period,  has  been  made  by  M.  Sdiow,  Fre- 

fenor  of  Boteay  tn  the  Umvendty  of  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  an  extensive 

enminaticm  «f  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  ns,  connected  with  their 

botany  and  agricohnre,  compared  with  oar  present  experience  on  those 

•aljectey  th%  anlhor  thinks  himself  entitled  to  assnme  diat  the  climate  of 

Greece  and  Italy,  like  that  of  Pdeetine  and  Egypt,  has  nndergono  no 

tsiportmst  change  since  ancient  times.     But  if,  on  accoont  of  ^  later 

hamat  aad  the  possible  growth  of  the  beedt'trees  in  the  Roman  plains, 

we  ma^it  be  led  to  ^e  opinion  tibat  formeily  the  climate  had  been  a  little 

colder  than  now,  the  difference  will  hardly  come  np  to  one  or  two  degrees, 

asd  will  not  be  gieater  than  might  be  oocadoned  by  the  cnltivation  of  the 

North  of  fiarope.     The  qaality  of  the  eoil  modifies  the  climate,  becaose 

lU  kinds  of  earth  do  not  acquire  an  equal  temperatore  nnder  tbe  same 

circomataaces,  and  becaase  incessant  exhalations  rise  from  the  soil  into 

the  atmosphere,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  enhstances  from  which  they 

are  detached,  md  coannanieating  these  qualities  to  the  air.     Thus,  a  dry 

«sndyaoil,  every  where  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays,  as  in  the  deserts  of 

Arabia,  heata  die  air,  wfaUe  die  exhalations  from  the  duck  woods  and 

futnd  aiarshes  of  Batairia  load  it  with  the  most  noxioas  partides ;  and 

the  qimntity  of  saline  parddea  which  are  present  in  die  soil  of  Siberia, 

i;raady  coatribnte,  upea  wett-known  chemical  principles,  to  increase  the 

oaid  of  that  district.    Heace  too  the  happy  change  whidi  agricultural 

tit  always  efiects  upon  the  climate  of  a  country.     The  Gemumia  aj/his 

honida  of  Tacitus  is  no  longer  to  be  reoogniaed  by  the  stem  forbidding 

ftatanea  wnder  which  that  accurate  obserr er  beheld  it ;  and  those  districts 

flf  ear  own  country,  once  impenetrable  to  any  foot  save  that  of  die  wild 

beaity  or  Ua  almost  e<pudly  savage  hunter,  are  now  die  abodes  of  peace, 

iaahfa,  and  ^eaty.  It  has  been  alleged,  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  Aran, 

ia  the  dbtiict  of  Bigone,  already  instanced,  diat  culdvadon  has  rendered 

dat  taaet  of  country  leas  healthy,  becaase  the  clouds  now  sweep  over  the 

«oaDtiy  inatioad  of  btmg  attracted  and  dispersed  by  die  woods,  which  also 

10  Icayr  present  ther  barrier  to  the  scoidnng  south^wind.     Castile  and 

^nagon  are  fikewise  nepresonted  as  famishing  similar  cases*     But  it 

prohaUe  that  tkese  instances  have  been  oTsrstated ;  and  allowance 

ha  given  for  die  iafruot  state  of  agriculture  in  these  districts,  for  all 

neeessarily  aufier  more  or  less  during  the  eariiest  stages  of  agri- 

cokmal  iaqimivement,  when  the  bads  are  ftrst  thrown  open  and  proper 

oeaaa  ka?B  not  been  adopted  for  their  draining  and  inclosing.    The  reign* 

bg  winds  render  die  climate  of  a  country  more  or  less  humid.     The 

vrnds  coming  from  die  nearest  pole  in  the  temperate  zone  bring  serene 

aal  dry  weaAer,  and  die  winds  Mowing  frrom  the  equator  produce  damp 

md  misty  weather. 

ne  l%ermometer,2  The  thermometer,  long  after  its  invention,  re- 
aaaned  a  vary  Tude  and  imperfect  instrament,  bodi  in  its  constraction  and 
yaduation.     Water,  oil,  and  alcohol,  were  succesmvely  used  to  fill  it ;  but 
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the  preference  was  afterwards  giyen  to  merciuy,  on  account  of  its  unifonn 
expansion  by  heat,  and  its  remaining  stationary  at  the  heat  of  bofliza^ 
water.     The  temperature  of  deep  cayes  was  afterwards  employed  as     «l 
point  from  which  to  graduate  the  scale,  as  representing  the  mean  heat  of 
the  earth,  before  it  was  known  that  this  is  materially  modified  by  the  la;t^— 
tude  of  the  place,  and  its  elevation  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.     Variovus 
other  modes  of  arbitrary  and  incorrect  graduation  were  resorted  to,  till  i^ 
was  discorered  that  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  thawing  of  ice  and 
snow,  was  a  point  that  remained  fixed  and  stationary  under  all  drcuixx^ 
stances.     The  thermometer  was  greatly  improved  by  Fahrenheit,  a  maniz^ 
facturer  of  this  instrument  at  Anosterdam,  who,  about  the  year  1720,  firs^ 
adopted  the  scale  which  still  retains  his  name,  and  which  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country.r^Suppo8ing  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  to  be  diyided 
into  10,000  parts,  be  reckoned  64  of  these  as  die  expansion  between  tlie 
freezing  of  water,  and  the  heat  of  the  blood  of  the  human  body,  and  32  as 
the  contraction  from  freezing  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt.     This  degree  of  extreme  cold  he  noted  as  tlie 
zero  of  his  scale,  the  freezing  point  32,  and  blood  heat  96.     In  endeair-* 
ouring  to  fix  the  point  at  whidi  water  boils,  Fahrenheit  discoyered  tlie 
important  fact  that  that  point  varies  with  the  variations  of  atmospherical 
pressure  ;  but  taking  a  mean  of  his  observations,  he  found  it  180  from  Ae 
point  of  congelation,  and  accordingly  marked  it  212  on  his  scale.     This 
graduation  of  the  thermometrical  scale  being  determined  by  two  pointB, 
one  of  which  never  varies,  and  the  other  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the 
numbers  being  convenient  for  repeated  bisection,  it  was  found  more  accu- 
rate than  any  which  precedes  it,  and  very  soon  generally  adopted.     In  the 
progress  of  science,  however,  when  calculations  of  the  measurement  of 
heat  by  the  thermometer  came  to  be  employed  in  scientific  researches,  it 
was  found  that  a  scale  more  adapted  for  such  calculations  would  be  pre- 
ferable, and  in  1742  Professor  Celsius  of  Upsal  constructed  a  thermome* 
ter,  having  the  range  between  the  points  of  the  congelation  and  the  ebiil- 
lition  of  water  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  point  of  congelation  being 
marked  zero,  and  that  of  ebuLition  100,  and  the  same  graduation  carried 
downwards  below  zero  for  d^rees  of  cold  greater  than  the  congelation  of 
water.     This  centesimal  scale  is  the  one  now  generally  used  in  France, 
and  which  in  that  language  is  called  centigrade.     The  degrees  of  it  are 
of  course  greater  than  those  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18  ; 
but  these  by  the  help  of  a  vernier  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  deci- 
mally, which  will  augment  the  range  to  1000  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing water.     In  quotations  the  degrees  below  zero  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  above  it  by  prefixing  the  sign— (mtnttf)  as  0 — 3  or  simply — 3. 
The  centigrade  scale  is  excellently  adapted  for  all  decimal  calculations, 
particularly  in  the  measurement  of  altitudes  by  the  barometer,  in  which 
the  thermometer  is  a  necessary  auxiliary.     The  scale  of  Fahrenheit  bein^ 
in  such  general  use  m  this  country,  and  employed  in  the  domestic  arts  of 
brewing,  baking,  &c.  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  superseded  by 
the  centigrade. 

Magnetism.^  There  is  yet  one  other  power,  or  substance,  in  nature, 
which>  although  it  as  yet  appears  to  be  united  to  one.  single  body, 
may  exercise  an  influence  over  all  terrestrial  bodies,  and  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  omitted  in  any  treatise  on  physical  geography, — we  allude 
to  fnagnetwn.  The  quality  which  the  magnet — a  spedes  of  iron 
-possesses  of  attracting  other  magnets,  iron,  and  bodies  containing 
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son,  pments  a  cniioin  anfaject  of  inqniry  to  the  mlmlitl.  Anothir 
folGtf  of  the  niagiiet;  yiz.  its  uniform  dupontioa  m  every  ntualioa  where 
it  is  allowed  to  more  freely  on  an  axie,  to  direct  ita  poles  towards  the  two 
{uIm  of  the  worlds — a  property  which  it  can  oonunnnieate  by  fiietiony  or 
contact,  to  needlee  of  steely  renders  it  a  most  important  inatrvment  in  litm 
baadi  of  the  geographer  and  navigator.  It  was  the  discovery  of  this  pio- 
peftf  of  the  magnet  which  led  to  the  inventioB  of  the  mariner's  comfosa^ 
—one  of  ^le  moot  vahiahle  instmments  we  possess.  The  ^enomenoa 
hseif  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  globe  its^  is  a 
great  loadstone  which  exercises  its  magnetic  force  npon  all  bodies  move 
or  leas  sensibly. 

2%e  Marmer^s  CompassJ]  The  compass  is  a  higbly  magnetiaed  sled 
aeedle,  contained  in  a  box  adapted  to  the  purpose.     They  are  of  two 
kimb:  vis.  thoee  with  dedinadon,  and  those  with  inclination  nee^ea. 
Hk  first — ^iHiich  are  commonly  miderstood  when  we  talk  of  the  magnetic 
needle— move  horizontally  upcm  a  steel  point,  directing  one  end  invaria^ 
bly  towards  the  north,  with  a  greater  or  less  declination  towards  the  east 
or  west.    Hie  deviation,  or  the  angle  that  the  axis  of  the  magnetic  noodle 
mkes  with  the  meridian  place  of  observation,  is  tcarmed  its  ikdmoHoHf 
lad  the  dtiiection  towards  which  it  points  is  called  i^  magnetic  f^eridiam 
Ibis  angle  variee  in  different  jdaces,  and  even  in  the  same  place  at  dif- 
ferent tbnea.    Aa  alternate  daily  dindnntion  and  aagmentation  of  the  de» 
efination  is  likewise  obs^rable ;  and  some  natnml  phenomena,  as,  for  «x- 
niple,  the  aurora  borealigf  canse  great  fluctnation  in  the  needle.    Bat 
thoe  are  some  places  on  the  globe  where  the  magnetic  coincides  with  the 
9Ngiaplucal  meridian,  or,  in  other  w<mis,  where  the  needle  has  no  declina- 
tioiL    A  line  drawn  throng^  these  places  is  called  the  lime  or  heU  withoui 
dit&uUiom;  bat  these  behs  change  their  position  every  year,  so  that  the 
aignetie  maps,  upon  which  the  dedinatiim  of  the  magnetic  needle  over 
tlie  whole  earth  is  repesented,  mast  be  revised  every  10  or  12  years,  aad 
tbe  navigator  who  steers  according  to  the  compass  mast  make  frahcalcn- 
htioia  for  tlie  declination  to  secoie  a  correct  coarse  across  the  ocean. 
Ha  inclination  needles  are  also  magnetized  needles,  which,  placed  in 
iQotker  kind  of  frame,  p(Mnt  downwarda  with  their  north  pole  when  they 
He  {^aced  in  the  line  of  declination,  or  the  magnetie  mendian,  and  thaa 
yaw  the  inclination  of  the  compass,  or  the  angle  which  the  needle  forms 
vidi  the  horizon.     Their  angle  is  measured  by  an  instnunent  called  an 
Mdmotortaim.    It  is  as  valnsS^  as  that  of  the  dedinatbn ;  and  like  it  is 
oeeaaioDed  by  the  great  magnetic  principle  of  the  globe  itself,  the  tme 
OBture  of  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  explained  by  any  naturalist  in 
satisfactory  manner. 


CHAP.  IV— PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Under  the  name  of  Produeiians  of  the  Glohe^  we  comprehend  all  natural 
bodies  foand  npon,  or  within  the  earth,  whether  animated  or  not.  It  is 
vell-known  that  these  productions  are  arianged  by  naturalists  into  three 
gittt  claaaes:  viz.  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  and  that 
OB  aecoont  of  thor  multitude  and  variety,  their  classification  and  descrip- 
^  form  a  distinct  science,  called  Natural  Hiitory.  But  as  the  pro- 
dqctione  of  the  diffeient  countries  of  the  earth  are  frequently  alluded  to 
^  the  geogn^her ;  and  as  the  descriptiim  of  any  district  would  be.  coii« 
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tidflrod  very  imperfect  without  an  enumeration  of  its  natural  prodactioiis, 
W6  cannot  wholly  overlook  the  general  sahject  in  an  introductory  sketchy 
though  we  must  necessarily  satisfy  onrselves  widi  the  most  soperficial 
glance  at  sadi  a  boundless  field.  In  a  geographical  survey  of  the  nAtnra} 
productions  of  the  earth,  no  other  arrangement  can  be  adopted  than  that 
dependent  on  the  climates  or  zones  in  which  these  objects  are  found  ;  and 
it  IB  oiidy  their  local  distribution,  not  their  qualities  or  affinities,  -v^bicfa 
forms  the  proper  subject  of  the  geographer's  investigations. 

Distribution  of  Minerals,']  Any  inquiry  into  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  minerals  is  subjected  to  great  difficulties ;  for  our  knowled^^e  is 
confined  to  the  external  crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  this  only  a  few  portions 
have  been  explored  by  man.  Judging  from  surface-appearances  alone, 
we  can  detect  no  distribution  according  to  zones  or  climates  in  the  situa- 
tion of  minerals ;  at  tiie  same  time,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  climate,  air, 
and  water,  exercise  a  distinct  influence  in  the  production  of  minerals,  some 
sadi  principle  of  local  distribution  would  have  to  be  conceded  to  us. 

Some  minerals  may  be  generally  distributed,  and  others  from  local 
causes  be  confined  to  small  districts.     Among  the  metals,  iron,  gold,  and 
manganese,  are  considered  as  the  most  generally  distributed  over  the 
eartii.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  most  useful  minerals  are  the  coni- 
monest.     Iron  abounds  in  the  torrid  as  well  as  the  *  frigid  zone,      ^o 
kind  of  rock  or  eartii  is  destitute  of  it.     It  is  found  in  granite,  in  detached 
masses ;  in  schist,  in  a  thread-like  form ;  in  freestone,  in  beds  ;  and  even 
its  presence  may  be  detected  in  mud  and  turf.     Guettard  believed  he  had 
discovered  tiie  law  of  distribution  in  the  hypothesis,  that  in  countries  lying 
mder  the  same  latitude,  the  same  minerals  would  be  found.     But  he  only 
eompared  Switzerland  with  Canada;  tiie  Cape  and  Madagascar  with 
France  and  ti^e  Archipelago ;  and  Cochin  China  witii  Rio  Janeiro ;   a 
Mriea  of  ofaeervations  by  no  means  sufficientiy  extensive  for  venturing  to 
dedaee  a  genend  law.    Tiie  rich  mines  of  noble  metals  in  India,  Afiica, 
flpaniah  America,  and  Peru,  have  been  instanced  in  support  of  tins  the- 
ory ;  but  gold  and  silver  are  productions  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
torrid  «Mie.     Tiie  silver  mines  of  Dala  and  Kongsberg  are  situated  under 
the  60lh  panllel  of  northern  latitude ;  the  mines  of  tiie  Harz,  of  Saxony, 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  under  the  50th ;  and  tiie  gold  mines  of  Hungary  not 
nodi  tether  south*    In  Germany,  and  in  Scotland,  many  kinds  of  pre- 
dooa  stones  are  found,  ahhou^  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  most  valu- 
able and  brilliant  gems,  as  well  as  the  richest  minerals,  are  found  in  greater 
quantities,  and  of  finer  quality,  in  tiie  torrid  zone  tiian  in  other  parts  of  the 
eaith. 

DiitrihtUion  of  Plants,]  With  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
principles  of  geographical  distribution,  according  to  climate,  can  be  much 
more  eaaOy  followed  out.  The  distribution  of  organized  beings  in  general 
depends  on  the  tiuee  co-ordinates  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude. 
Botanists  compute  that,  at  Spitzbeigen,  which  lies  near  tiie  80th  de- 
gree NX.,  there  are  only  about  30  species  of  plants;  in  Lapland,  which 
lies  under  the  70th  degree,  about  534;  in  Iceland,  under  tiie  65tii  parallel, 
about  553 ;  in  Sweden,  from  the  soutiiem  parts  of  Lapland  to  tiie  55th 
degree,  about  1300 ;  in  Brandenburg,  between  the  52d  and  544h  parallels, 
2000;  in  Piedmont,  between  the  4dd  and  46th,  2800;  nearly  4000  m 
Jamaica,  which  is  between  tiie  17th  and  19th  degree;  and  in  Madagascar, 
sKuafeed  under  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  between  the  13th  and  14th  de- 
grees, more  than  5000.    It  is  true,  that  plants  of  the  frigid  zones  are  also 
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fi»id  m  the  t€mid;  bat  tliey  occur  only  in  aitnalions  wliera  tliey  find  n 

tnperatnie  as  low  as  thai  of  the  colder  sonet,  tiz.  upon  hi^  monntanM. 

Iks  ihe  plante  of  Gieenlaad  and  Lapland. are  found  not  only  on  the  Alpa 

ud  Pyzvneesy  but  even  on  the  Cordilleraa.     Edwards  aaya,  that  while  no 

trapkal  fruits   grow  npon  the  moontaina  of  Jamaica,  many  Enropean 

fri^'diriTe  admirably;  Enropean  Alpine  plants  occor  on  the  cold  moan- 

mB  of  Terra  del  Foego;  and  the  pine  oocnpies  the  extreme  limit  of  aibo- 

looent  i^aDta  in  ^le  monntains  of  America,  of  Switserland,  and  Lapland. 

The  aae  i^vyaical  dimate,  thcraforey  farouia  the  growth  of  ihe  same  plants. 

If  ander  the  same  climate  we  do  not  ohserre  the  same  plants  prodnced,  we 

■Hit  attribute  the  difference  to  local  peculiarities,  such  as  the  qoality  of 

ihe  soil,  the  degree  of  shade,  the  atmosphere,  and  other  drcomstanoes. 

Sons  planta  ave  found  uniTersally  distributed,  and  are  consequently 

adipled  to  every  climate;  while  others  are  confined  to  yery  limited  dis- 

tricti,  beyond  w^ch  they  cannot  be  coltiTated.     Many  plants,  particularly 

1^  most  uaeliil  ones,  may  be  snccessfdUy  naturalized,  by  judicious  maa- 

agement^  in  eountaies  for  distant  from  their  original  habitat,  and  under 

flimitea  Tery  difoent  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally  found* 

Most  of  our  fruit-trees,  our  corns,  and  edible  yegetables  are  of  foreign 

eztraclioai     Men  have  availed  themselvea  of  this  bountifiil  prorision  ot 

Nature  to  aucb  a  degree,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  disting^ttub  in  aU 

^acee  ibe  incfigeaous  from  the  foreign  plants.     The  migration  of  plants 

has  been  aasasted  by  the  sea,  ih»  wiad,  and  granivorous  birds  and  quad- 

nipedn,  as  well  as  by  the  hand  of  man  himself*     Not  only  has  man  intan- 

tknally  transported  the  c<^ee«tiee  from   Arabia  to  the  West  Indies, 

aad  the  tobaoco-plant  from  America  to  the  diores  of  Europe,  but  even 

llie  sTfadfmtal  introduction  of  a  foreign  seed  into  a  bale  of  merchandise^ 

faas  eonve3red  the  plants  of  the  Braails  to  the  fields  of  Lisbon,  and  some 

of  these  bave  in  their  turn  been  transported  by  means  as  accidental  to  the 

coasts  of  England.     Many  plants  which  have  yet  appeared  to  be  confined 

to  one  district,  may  be  accessible  to  the  coltiTation  of  other  regions,  were 

a  frvouiaMe  wind,  or  the  hand  of  the  botanist  himself,  to  bear  their  seeds 

tiiithar.     Tbese  remarks  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  mark  with  ezact- 

ms  the  regions  of  botanical  geography,  even  supposing  we  were  possessed 

of  oiadi  more  accurate  and  extensive  information  on  die  subject  than  we 

Be  at  this  moment. 

PktntM  cf  General  I>iiiribuHonJli  The  anti-scoibntic  and  edible 
plsBla  seem  to  be  the  most  widely  diffiised  throughout  the  earth.  Such 
us  the  different  rarieties  of  cresses,  celery,  parsley,  and  scurvy-grsss, 
wlttdi  are  found  on  every  coast  which  has  yet  been  visited  by  navigators. 
Many  plants  bearing  edible  berries  are  also  of  very  general  diatributioiiy 
and  form  an  important  article  of  food  to  man.  These  graminea  also, 
niflcb  are  of  most  valuable  service  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  are 
very  widely  spread,  although  different  species  of  them  appear  to  thrive 
best  in  certain  climates.  Tbe  mosses  and  lichens,  however,  are  of  widest 
disfiribntioiL  They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
situation. 

Vegetation  of  the  Frigid  Zones,"]  During  the  brief  summer  of  the 
polar  regions  a  considerable  number  of  plants  appear,  particularly  mosses 
and  ferns,  creeping  plants,  and  berry-bearing  bue^es,  such  as  the  currant 
tlie  Rubue  ehaimamoTus  and  arcHcuSy  and  different  species  of  FocetAfum, 
the  Inxnriea  of  the  Siberian  and  Laplander.  The  birch  and  the  fir  in 
firroilindj  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  are  mere  dwarfs  compared 
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their  species  in  the  wanner  GOvntiieB  of  Eorape.  A«  the  pc^ar  cH 
mate  exfaihitB  a  nntch  less  TBriety  of  temperatore  than  that  of  otJic 
«me8,  the  Tegetation  of  the  fraien  zones  is  mora  limited  thaa  that  of  mx^] 
edier  part  of  the  world. 

Vegetation  of  the  TempertUe  Zonee."]     The  diTersity  of  climate  wlbid 
exists  in  the  temperate  BQ&es,  assisted  by  the  not  leas  striking  diversify  o 
soil,  enables  them,  to  prodvoe  a  very  great  Taiiety  of  plants.     Up<m    -tJtH 
boimdary  of  the  frozen  zone  begms  the  perpetual  TerdBre  of  the  pine   aasd 
the  fir,  which  are  succeeded  by  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  and    di^ 
plam.     The  more  coaamon  species  of  com,  such  as  wheat,  bailey, 
■MUet,  and  rye,  grow  everywhere  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  dndi 
from  the  nordi  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Sweden.     Hie  potato,  aoeovdizig 
to  some  natoralists  a  native  of  Guiana,  acoonyng  to  otherB,  of  Chili,    is 
now  found  in  Siberia  as  well  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  epeei^si 
of  the  genus  jRom,  found  in  Europe,  have  reached  us  from  Ae  East  Indies, 
China,  and  Japan.     Europe,  from  the  Uralian  Mountains  to  the  coast    of 
Portugal,  abounds  with  ihis  beautifrd  plant.     The  roses  of  America  harve 
reached  that  continent  through  the  p^ar  lands.     There  are  no  roses   in 
Australasia,  nor  have  any  species  been  met  with  in  Sondi  America;  io* 
deed,  they  scarcely  occur  any  where  to  the  south  of  iJie  equator.     Rioe, 
naaize,  and  spelt,  and  the  finer  fruits,  such  as  olives,  figs,  capers,  dates, 
and  tamarinds,  belong  to  the  southern  parts  of  this  zone.     The  vine  and  iiae 
mulberry  occupy  the  space  between  t)ie  SOth  and  SOth  parallels;  aad 
peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  and  walnuts  are  equally  injured  in  their  growtii 
as  they  approach  the  tropic  or  the  polar  cirele.     The  sugar-cane  and  the 
cotton-plant,  though  tropical  plants,  are  found  growing  far  widiin  the  tem- 
perate zones.     Many  European  plants  have  changed  greatly  under  enlti- 
mtion.     Two  hundred  years  ago  there  was  only  one  variety  of  tulip — 
the  yellow — known  to  florists,  and  there  now  exist  upwards  of  SOOO  ▼»• 
rities. 

PUmts  of  the  Torrid  Zone,^  Iho  richest  and  most  beautiful  vegeta^ 
tion  belongs  to  the  torrid  zone,  which  possesses  not  only  the  Imer  plants 
of  the  temperate  zones,  but  many  magnificent  spedmens  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  peculiar  to  itself.  In  addition  to  its  own  kinds  of  com,  such  as 
durra,  poa,  several  species  of  hdcas,  cambri,  kebru,and  solam,it  possesses 
the  greatest  variety  of  delicate  fruits,  the  strongest  spioes,  and  the  richest 
perfumes.  To  the  plants  peculiar  to  this  zone  belong  the  palm  tribe,  the 
pisang,  bread-fruit,  cacao,  vanilla,  indigo,  the  pin&«pple,  the  mrtmeg, 
ginger,  camphore,  cassava,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  the  most  beaatifrd  ca- 
binet-woods, and  the  most  valuable  oMdicinal  plants.  The  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  the  equator,  we  find 


'bolder  hues 


And  richer  sweetSi  beyond  our  gardens'  pride.* 

Dietribution  ofAmmaii.2  The  animal  kingdom  seems  nuMt  subjected 
to  the  principle  of  geographical  distribution.  Climate  acts  even  on  the 
exterior  form  of  animals.  Foster  observes,  that,  under  a  rigorous  climate, 
the  organization  of  animals,  the  human  species  not  excepted,  is  far  less 
graceful  than  under  a  mild  sky  or  a  warm  sun,  where  done  we  are  to 
look  for  beauty  of  form  and  brilliance  of  coloming. 

Pishes."]  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  this  principle  alike  to 
all  classes  of  animals.  We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
fidies,  and  their  riHNles  are  far  too  measureless  for  our  liniled  meam  of 
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It  weeam,  nolwidMtudng,  tiMi  tlwra  an  cflrlna  spedet  of 
of  Mwinnki  to  which  we  can  aMign  a  geographical  locality* 
TWi  ihe  charypltgia  and  the  chatsdona  are  met  with  only  in  the  tonid 
ane;  tin  flying^  fish  never  heyond  the  4fOth  parallel;  the  electrical  eel 
Waiga  «zclwaiY«ly  to  America ;  and  the  great  whale  of  the  northern  seas 
bs  seueeiy  boon  able  to  approach  the  eqnator.  Yet,  with  regard  to  the 
Itcdl  haoBta  of  iheae  fiaheay  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  more  deter- 
maed  by  the  nature  of  Uie  mhI,  and  the  food  which  is  foond  in  certain 
dirtrictiy  than  by  the  temperature.  Nor  can  we  discoTer  any  sensible 
Mmmco  m  the  mimber  of  fishes  in  diflerent  places  of  the  ocean.  The 
iattibiitkm  of  hmd-animals  is  considerably  regulated  by  temperature  and 
■Mtive;  bat  the  sea  seems  everywhere  equally  occupied  by  its  finny  in- 
UiilaBtB.  The  bounty  of  Ph^videnoOy  however,  shines  conspicuous  in 
ihii  as  in  erery  odier  department  of  nature :  for  ihe  fishes  which  are  of 
BMRt  valne  to  man  as  food,  are  tlie  most  numerous.  Each  female  cod 
eames  in  its  ovary  more  'dian  9,000,000  of  eggs ;  and  the  coasts  of  those 
eaaBbriea,  otiwrwise  destitute  of  food  for  man,  are  rich  in  fishes,  and  an- 
aaaliy  visited  by  immense  shoals  of  herrings. 

Birdt.'^     Buds  are  widely  but  variously  distributed.     **  The  wings 
with  wbu^  ^ley  are  provided,"  says  Malte  Bmn,  '^  seem  to  assign  to 
^Kin  the  wbole  atmosphere  as  their  domain ;  but  the  plumage  in  lidiich 
tiiey  aie  clad,  and  wliich,  like  vegetation  itself,  varies  according  to  cli- 
nste  asui  Semperatnre,  proves  to  us  that  these  animals,  apparently  so  free, 
ne  adn  mihject  to  certain  geographical  laws."    We  may  regard  the  raven, 
die  goose,  die  hen,  the  pigeon,  ^e  woodcock,  the  storm-bird,  the  sea-gull, 
md  the  ospray,  as  common  to  all  countries.     In  the  fiigid  zone,  and  in 
regions  where  only  a  few  of  the  hardiest  lichens  and  mosses  can  bear  the 
rigonv  of  the  dtmate,  we  find  the  penguin,  tlie  petrel,  the  wild-goose,  and 
the  eider-dudc,  all  enveloped  in  a  thidcer,  warmer,  and  more  oily  plum- 
see  dam  the  birds  of  wanner  regions.     The  transition  from  the  frigid  to 
the  temperate  zone,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  made  by  the  penguin. 
la  the  temperate  zone  we  find  the  finch,  the  nightingale,  and  almost  the 
vbole  of  the  sparrow  order,  tiie  heath-cock,  partridge,  pheasant,  turkey, 
sitobn,  bastard,  crane,  and  albatross,  and  a  multitude  of  birds  of  varied 
phamge  ami  song,  which  seem  to  inhabit  with  equal  facility  every  region 
bKwecu  the  SOth  and  60th  parallel.     Tlie  pelican  and  the  flamingo  unite 
die  bmls  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.     To  the  latter  belong  the  os« 
^ich,  the  cassowary,  the  very  numerous  tribe  of  paroquets,  the  bird  of 
ich,  however,  is  limited  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring 
Irigale,  the  tropic-bird,  anda  variety  of  beantiiul  birds 


wboM  legions  cast 


A  boandlMs  mdUnoe  waving  in  tiie  sun/ 

/jMscli.]  M.  Latreille  has  attempted  with  some  success  to  make  geo- 
graphy accord  with  entomology  in  a  general  manner.  That  naturalist 
■salts,  that  a  space  in  ladtude  measured  by  an  arc  of  12  degrees,  some 
local  variatioas  being  abstracted,  produces  a  very  sensible  change  in  the 
nasB  of  the  species,  and  that  such  change  is  almost  total  if  the  arc  is 
doobied  to  24  degrees,  as  firom  the  north  of  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Spain. 
Ibis  change  takes  place  equally  in  the  direction  of  the  longitude,  but  in 
t  BBKh  alower  manner,  anid  at  greater  intervals,  since  the  mean  tempera- 
tare,  without  particular  and  modifying  causes,  would  be  uniform  under 
dtt  same  parallel.     M.  Latreille  runs  back  the  highest  limit  of  his  obser- 
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Action  qf  the  AimoMhere.^  Tbo  sir  is  not  1«B9  ocViTe  tim  mfm  m 
poducmg  chaAges ;  and  if  its  action  ib  9ometime«  lesa  striking  it  is  not. 
im  certain.  One  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of  this  cla^Si  lb  the 
Iffocess  of  decomposition  by  which  a  solid  mass  of  rock  is  chaiiged  into 
It  number  of  loose  stones,  and  those  again  into  grayel  and  sand,  which  is 
easUy  carried  away  by  the  action  of  wind  and  water.  The  quick  or  mov- 
ing sands  are  the  plague  of  many  countries ;  whole  mountaiiis  have  been 

litto  tha  nearMt  strain.  It  i$  hot  of  Iste  that  the  stteMiQa  of  BhikaDphtn  htm  beaa 
inwn  to  this  ttitgect,  The  deposition  of  mud  m^e  by  the  iouBdations  of  the  Nile, 
end  the  oopseqaent  elevfttion  of  the  soil  in  Egypt,  had  lieen  long  knonrn  to  the 
aDoIeote  i  end  the  mmtm  faote  were  eheenred  In  later  timee  In  the  ease  of  other  rlrere, 
«i|ch  aa  |he  Gangea,  the  Mia^laaippi,  the  Orluooo,  and  otbera;  but  little  inquiry  till 
Tory  reoendy  was  made,  either  as  to  the  cause  or  the  decree  of  progress  of  these  depo- 
■ittons.  Shaw  estimated  the  quantity  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Nile  at  about  the 
tttth  part  of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  carriM  into  the  tea.  Now,  auppeoo  a 
volume  of  water  40  feet  deep,  and  2,100  feet  wide,  moving  at  the  nite  of  4  miJee  an . 
nour:  the  cubical  volume  moved  in  that  space  of  time  will  be  I,774,0(K))O0O  feet, 
#hlch  divided  by  ISO^  gives  14,784,000  cubical  feet,  the  quantam  of  earth  hourly 
earried  to  the  asa  by  the  Nile  during  the  period  ef  iu  inundatione.  Ye^  notwitli- 
standing  this  enormous  discharge  of  alluvial  matter,  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
Delta  is  by  no  means  great.  Gerard  (bund  the  Increase  of  soil  In  Upper  Egypt  to  be 
only  6f  feet  since  the  Christian  era,  or  4  inches  in  a  century,  and  the  increase  tAwag 
the  coast  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  or  MOO  years,  not  to  exceed  a  mils  aiad  a 

fuarter.  Mr  Barrow,  estimating  the  quantity  of  earth  wafted  to  the  sea  by  the 
loangho  at  a  SOOdth  part  of  its  cubical  volume,  infers  that  there  must  l>e  an  annual 
iiddltioa  made  to  the  coasts  of  the  Yeilaw  Sea,  at  the  month  ef  that  river,  of  aboat 
5  miles,  so  that  allowing  the  age  of  the  world  to  be  6000  years,  the  Uoangho  shooUl 
have  converted  30,000  square  miles  of  sea  into  terra  firma.  But  this  is  as  little  the 
case,  as  that  the  Nile— though  carrying  down  a  still  greater  quantity  of  mud  to  the 
■ea  haw  made  any  very  great  addition  to  the  Afriean  continent.  WhaA  an  amailqf 
quantitv  of  sediment  must  hourly,  daily,  monthly,  and  aanaaUy,  be  wafted  down  the 
ocean  ifood  of  the  Maranon,  vFhich  is  greater  in  volume  than  all  the  rivers  of  con- 
tinental Europe  pat  together !  Yet  we  hear  of  so  delta,  or  remarkabW  increase  of 
Ifod  at  its  month.  Calcttlating  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  MhislselppI 
at  8,294,720,000  cubical  feet  per  hour :  that  quantity  divided  by  200,  for  the  propor* 
tional  quantity  of  alluvium,  will  give  16,47S,600  feet  per  hour,  or  eight  times  and 
ii|»«uk1s  the  quantitjr  wafted  by  the  Uoangho ;  and  even  allawln^  tha  velocity  of  only 
one  mile  per  hour,  still  the  quantity  dischaiYed  would  be  four  times  as  much.  Aod 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Is  mere  earth,  independent  of  the  amazing  quantity 
of  trees,  logs,  and  drift-wood,  hoitrlT  hurried  down  hy  it  ioto  the  ocean.  A  theorfait 
would  he  apt  enough  to  infer  from  this  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  filled  op  in 
a  shorter  time  than  the  Yellow  Sea,  according  to  Barrow.  Now,  ^hat  is  the  (act  ? 
We  are  informed  by  Warden  that  the  annual  rate  of  increase  at  the  month  of  Ita 
principal  branch  Is  900  feet  annaally,  or  a  mile  in  18  years,  and  S  leagwa  along  the 
coast.  But  thU  increase,  \i  equally  distributed  over  its  delta,  would  not  raise  it  above 
2  or  S  feet  in  a  year;— a  quantity,  however,  much  greater  than  in  the  delta  of  th« 
N  ile,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  fh>m  the  superior  siae  of  the  stream.  Sapposin^ 
Barrow's  hypothesis  of  a  square  mile  added  every  79  days,  and  120  feet  deep,  this 
would  give  5  3-14tbs  such  miles  annually,  and  521  in  a  century.  Now,  a  river  whicia 
even  inlts  lowest  state  conveys  8  times  as  much  alluvial  matter  as  the  Roangho,  over 
and  above  aa  immense  quantity  of  drift-wood,  should  enlarge  the  coast  aa  much  In 
181  years  aa  the  deposition  of  the  Chinese  river  do  in  a  century,  or  add  521  square 
mUes  to  its  ddta.  But  we  find  the  rate  of  Increase  to  be  vastly  slower,  'llie  fact  ia. 
the  process  of  filling  up  sea  and  raising  land,  was  far  more  rapid  in  the  earlier  period 
of  tne  world  than  now.  It  la  quite  evident  that  the  longer  rivera  oentlnue  to  run, 
the  lees  quantity  of  earth  thev  wiU  carry  away  with  them.  It  must  alao  be  kept  im 
mind  that  the  more  the  lana  gains  upon  the  sea,  tbe  latter  proportionally  gains  \u 
depth,  and  therefore  the  process  of  increase  must  be  eoatlnttally  declining  on  botb 
these  accounts.  The  Increasing  land  la  alwaya  going  into  deeper  water.  Aa  aia 
iostance  of  this,  the  shores  of  tbe  coast  of  Egvpt  are  deep ;  and  It,  even  with  a  deptia 
of  10  or  12  fathoms,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  has  been  so  slow, 
bow  much  mere  slow  must  be  the  progresa  ef  iHing  up  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  has 
a  depth  of  20  fathoms  ?  «  When  the  detritus  of  the  land,'*  says  pcofesaor  PlayfiUrn 
*<  is  delivered  by  the  river  into  the  sea,  the  heaviest  parts  are  deposited  first,  and  tha 
lighter  are  carried  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore.  The  accumulation  of  matter 
wbieh  would  be  made  In  this  manner  on  the  coast,  is  are  vented  by  the  Ihrther  opar- 
atloD  of  tbe  tides  and  eurrsnts,  in  oonsequenoe  of  wnich  the  aabstanres  depeait«4 
eaelinaa  to  be  worn  away,  and  are  gradually  removed  fiurthev  tnm  the  land." 
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CHAP.  Vt.— ttlStORY  OF  THE  JCARTH. 

Geology  embraces  the  consideration  of  tlie  materials  of  wtiich  this 
gUe  is  composed)  and  the  circtimstimces  peculiar  to  its  original  formation, 
11  veil  as  the  diflR^rftnt  states  tinder  which  it  has  existed,  and  the  yarious 
donges  which  it  has  tuidergone.  It  is  yet  a  speculative  science^  and 
fnaniaeH  no  ccrtaiil  results.  For,  from  the  very  limited  depth  withid 
Klodi  our  actual  eitilminations  hare  been  made,  our  facts  and  real  obser- 
tdioiM  aire  (Confined  io  It  small  part  of  what  may  be  considered  as  naerelj^ 
te  ertiflt  of  the  globe.  With  respect  to  its  more  internal  part,  we  have 
Hflterto  otnlj!^  beeti  aided  by  conjecture,  which  has  too  frequently  led  to 
AeorieS  the  mosi  extravagant  and  ttbsurd.  As  long  as  the  interior  oi  tli^ 
^obe  remains  unkit6wn  io  us,  the  conclusions  wliich  we  may  attempt  to 
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otaaMed  away,  or  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  combmed  action  of  tdi  and 
•«MV  In  ms,  a  great  part  of  the  Piz,  a  mountain  on  the  Marth  of 
T^viao,fel!  down  and  bnried  three  villages.  A  small  river  was  checked 
^^  oomse,  and  thus  a  lake  formed,  by  which  another  vUlage  was  over- 
town,  -when  a  second  fall  of  the  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  pro- 
ceed another  much  more  dangerous  inundation,  by  which  several  villages 
were  oirerflown,  some  of  which  are  even  still  covered  with  waterl  About 
ten  years  after  this,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Goima,  in  the  same  district, 
lid  gently  and  slowly  into  the  valley  without  disturbbg  the  inhabitants 
ofaome  iNNnes.  which  were  carried  along  with  it  in  their  sleep;  who, 
nfcen  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  were  struck  with  astonishment  at 
lading'  themselves  thtts  transported  from  the  mountain  into  the  valley.  In 
fk  valley  of  ^m  Bagne,  in  Switzerland,  a  dreadful  inundation  was  caused 
k  1809,  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the  ice-tnonntains  into  a  stream.     iTife  . .  ^ 

AMi6  Anduze  relates  in  Le  Globe,  that  as  he  was  one  day  making  thfe  K     / 

best  of  his  way  over  a  monntain  in  the  Alleghany  range,  he  suddenly  felt 
Ae  soil  move  under  his  feet,  and  perceived  that  a  tolerably  large-sized 
Wd,  trell^eorered  with  trees,  was  rapidly  travelling  down  towards  tfce 
plain,  whither  he  quickly  arrived  without  the  least  inconvenience.  These 
SKwing  landscapes  are  common  in  those  hills.  However,  all  these  united 
fates,  tbough  always  active,  seem  scarcely  sufficient  to  explain  the  extra 
ordinary  accumulation  of  soil  which  sometimes  takes  place  ih  the  course  of 
illionsand  years,  when  we  find  the  remains  of  Very  old  walls,  roads,  well- 
pRSerred  trees,  and  whole  forests  buried  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the 
pnsent  surface.  Sometimes  the  soil  suddenly  sinks,  which  was  the 
esse  at  Fredericshall  in  Norway,  where,  in  1702,  the  house  of  a  nobleman 
iBBtabtaneonsly  sunk  100  fathoms  into  the  ground.  But  in  other  places 
tfecent  causes  nmst  have  acted.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  formerly 
necessary  to  mount  eight  steps  io  enter  the  Pantheon  at  Rome^  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  descend  as  many.  Has  the  building  sunk  so  many  fee<, 
or  has  the  Sou  been  gradually  elevSted  as  much  ?  The  latter  is  thought 
nmt  probable ;  periiaps  both  has  happened. 

Labour^  ^  ManJ^  Man  also  is  incessantly  changing  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  He  roots  out  forests,  drains  morasses  and  lakes,  regulates  the 
cotne  of  the  rivers,  checks  the  progress  of  the  sea  by  dykes,  digs 
caoib,  cultivates  deserts,  forces  the  soil  to  produce  what  he  needs  for  his 
mieDaiice,  and  transplants  at  pleasure  the  productions  of  the  most  distant 
ooBittries  into  new  ntnation^. 
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draw  from  facto  obserred  on  the  surface  can  be  no  more  than  pnMbkf 
and  aa  snch  incapable  of  generalization.  Neither  are  geologiato  entitled 
to  lay  hold  of  the  hypothetical  principles  which  have  been  advanced  in 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  to  make  use  of  them  in  supportiiifi^ 
their  theories,  as  if  they  were  agento  perfectly  known.  We  neither  know 
the  agento  nor  the  processes  which  nature  employs  in  the  greater  number 
of  her  operations.  How  Tain,  then,  must  be  the  attempt  to  form  a  pii- 
mitiye  history  of  the  globe  I— to  trace  the  immense  chain  of  those  opem^ 
tions,  the  last  link  of  which  is  attached  to  the  throne  of  the  innsible 
God  I  A  brief  review  of  the  yarious  systems  hitherto  proposed  by  geo- 
logisto  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the  utter  impotence  of  thm 
human  faculties  in  every  attempt  to  fathom  the  system  of  creation. 

Omitting  to  notice  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
for  the  reason  that  the  brevity  of  the  narration  precludes  any  systematic 
arrangiement  of  the  evento  there  related,  we  shall  only  generidly  remark 
here  that  the  most  prominent  circumstances  related  by  the  inspired  hia- 
torian  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  and  inferred  by  the  most  learned 
of  those  philosophers,  who  have  endeavoured,  from  a  view  of  the  preaent 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  various  changes  whidi  it  has  undergone^ 
to  form  some  conjectures  with  respect  to  ito  original  formation.  In  fine^ 
the  researches  of  philosophy  have  bowed  with  submission  to  the  testimony 
of  inspiration. 

Idecu  of  the  Egyptians.']  From  the  very  imperfect  accounto  which  hare 
reached  us,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  philosophers  on  this  subject^ 
we  can  only  learn  that  they  were  of  opinion,  that  at  the  beginning  the  ocean 
had  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  world.  These  waters,  it  waaaup- 
posed,  were  now  concealed  in  vast  cavities  existing  in  the,  interior  .of  the 
globe,  from  which  they  were  still  ready  to  issue  and  produce  the  moat 
extensive  inundations.  The  axis  of  the  globe  they  believed  to  have  beca 
originally  parallel  with  that  of  the  plane  of  ito  orbit ;  and  whilst  it  remained 
thus,  they  supposed  that  a  perpetual  spring  existed;  but  that,  on  ita 
incliningy  an  alteration  of  seasons  took  place.  Thales  imported  the 
Egyptian  system  into  Greece,  and  it  was  possibly  that  of  all  the  ancient 
Greek  poete  and  mythologisto. 

Opinion  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Indians.]  The  Chaldeans  are  said  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  held  the  same  opinion  as  the  Egyptians,  but 
they  also  supposed  the  existence  of  a  central  fluid  similar  to  the  atmo- 
rohere ;  they  believed  the  earth  to  be  hollow ;  and  that,  in  the  early  agea  of 
the  earth's  formation,  a  perpetual  spring  existed.  The  Indians  also  sop* 
posed  the  existence  of  a  vast  abyss  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  the 
reception  of  the  water  which  remained  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
extonal  crust ;  they  also  held  the  tradition  of  a  general  delugOy  and  a 
subsequent  retiring  of  the  waters. 

Philosophy  of  atoms  and  Greek  Theories.]  Tlie  opinions  of  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus,  as  delivered  to  us  by  Lucretius,  appear  to  have  been» 
that  by  the  separation  and  appropriate  re-union  of  accordant  atoms,  or  cor- 
puscles, which  prefer  and  attract  each  other  in  virtue  of  their  similar  natore* 
the  different  elemento  were  formed,  which,  by  the  r^fulating  influence  of 
gravity,  were  separated  from  each  other,  and  disposed  in  their  allotted 
regions.  One  of  the  resulto  of  this  process— in  which  we  recognise  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  theory  of  chemical  affinities— was  Uie  form* 
ation  of  the  earth  itself.  The  descriptions  which  Lucretitts,  Viigil,  and 
Ovid  ^ve  us  of  the  first  formation  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  contain  all  the 
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jdsiqjtl  idMBof  thenuNkni  l^eftmimm,nmady,  sohrtmi  m  ATSit  finid,— 
Awninil  pfecipitation  by  attractioii  or  affinity, — mechanical  precipitatioii,—- 
and  consolidalion.  Several  other  hypotheses  of  the  formatum  of  the  waMf 
nd  the  snccessiYe  changes  which  hare  brought  it  to  its  present  states 
deserve  rather  to  be  regarded  as  ingmioasly  dcTiaed  allegories,  than  as 
attempts  at  philosophical  reasoning;  still  we  may  discorer  among  the 
aadent  Greeks  the  germ  of  all  the  theoiiee  of  modom  geology. 

Theofy  of  DeteariUy  1670.]  Descartes  conceived  tlutt  this  globe 
ii^t  originally  have  been  compoeed  like  the  son,  of  the  pnre  element  of 
fire;  bat  that,  by  degrees,  its  less  snbtle  parts  had  gradoally  collected 
topther,  and  formed,  thick  and  obsonre  masses  at  its  surface,  similar  to 
tkose  accnmnlations  which  occasion  the  spots  which  we  see  on  the  snn. 
Fmn  the  gradoal  but  complete  incmstation  thns  formed,  he  snpposed 
tint  the  whole  planet  at  length  became  covered  and  obfuricated, — ^that,  in 
tfaiB  manner,  diffisrent  cmsts  were  formed, — and  ^t,  from  the  fidling  of 
pots  of  the  exterimr  cmst  into  the  cavity  beneath,  the  irregnlaritaes  of  the 
csrdi*a  snr&ce  were  produced. 

Thwry  cf  Leibnitz^  1683.]     To  this  bold  hypothesis  of  Descartes 
that  of  Leibnits  very  nearly  approaches.     He  supposed  the  cmst,  of  which 
ve  have  just  qioken,  to  have  been  of  a  vitreous  nature,  the  minute  frag*- 
MDfes  of  which  are  the  sand  that  is  every  where  so  abundant :  an  idea 
fiite  untenable,  although  Buffon  has  been  carried  away  by  it. 

SjfMiem  of  B^onJ^  The  affinity  of  our  earth  to  the  sun,  has  been 
ttictly  aeaerted  by  Bi^on,  who  supposes  the  planets,  and  among  the  rest 
oar  evtfa,  to  be  particles  struck  off  from  the  sun  by  a  comet  about  96,000 
yaam  ago,  and  hurled  into  the  immensity  of  space,  where,  from  their  rota- 
tory motion,  they  acquired  a  spheiical  form.  This  burning,  once  heated 
t»  an  intensity  which  no  figures  can  describe,  and  no  imagination  conceive, 
•aly  by  degrees  cooled  and  acquired  solidity,^ — retaining,  however,  many 
imariniir  cavities, — and  by  degrees  still  more  slow  became  adapted  for  the 
rriomirr  of  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  which  started  first  into  being 
aleut  die  pole,  and  gradually  spread  themselves  towards  the  equatoriid 
BBglianB.'  Our  author's  mineral  system  explains  tins  process  ;  and  his 
liieory,  tliou|^  now  refuted  in  all  its  principal  points,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  moat  sublime  eKerti<ms  of  an  ingenious  mind. 

Sgtiem  qfBumety  1681.]  Dr  Burnet,  whose  83rstem manifests  aconsider- 
aUeportioDboth  of  ingenuity  and  judgment,  supposes  the  earth  to  have  origi- 
■ally  been  a  fluid  mass,  the  component  parts  of  which  became  arranged 
■■ywi^™g  to  their  gravity ;  hence  the  heaviest  matters  were  deposited  at 
ifce  eeiKti«y  and  above  them  were  disposed  in  concentric  layers,  the  lighter 
y  in  the  order  of  their  respective  gravity.  The  water  every 
€>ocnpied  the  snrfiice,  and  was  itself  enveloped  by  an  unctuous 
above  which  existed  the  circumambient  air.  By  the  subsequent 
ixtmne  of  the  oily  and  earthy  matters,  and  other  arrangements  of  its 
component  parts,  the  crust  of  the  earth  acquired  a  smooth  form, 
obtained  those  qualities  which  were  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
beings.  At  this  period  the  axis  of  the  globe  was  supposed  to 
WparnUel  with  that  of  its  orbit,  the  days  and  nights  to  be  equal  in  length, 
ai  a  wnifonn  season  to  have  existed  in  which  the  antediluvian  generations 
a  perpetual  spring.     But  on  the  crust  of  the  earth  drying,  from 

arcleiicy  <rf  the  heat,  it  became  violently  rent  asunder,  fell  in,  and  gave 

to  tbo  nut  abyss  of  waters  beneath.     Hence  the  axis  of  the  globe 

inciinedy  occamoning  those  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the 
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His  halnlationfl  reach  to  the  extreme  line  of  yegetatioii;  and  when  the 
land  no  longer  .yields  the  food  necoMary  to  his  subsistence,  he  draws  it 
from  the  polar  oceans.     In  Greenland,  the  dwellings  of  the  Esquimaux  be- 
gin under  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude ;  and  the  bleak  shi»es  of  Hudson's 
Bay  are  provided  with  human  inhabitants.     In  the  other  hemisphereSy  the 
cold  and  barren  Terra  del  Fuego  supports  the  Petcheres,  who  clmg  to  their 
cheerless   home  with  all  that  strength  of  patriotism  which  the   Swiss 
exhibita  towards  his  own  majestic  fiaiherland.     Man.  can,  in  fact,  endure 
extremes  of.  heat  and  cold,  n^ch  no  other. oiganized  being  is  found  capa« 
ble  of  sustaining.     Upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  he  is.  seen  roaming 
under  the  meridian  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  whose  heat  causes  some  fluids 
to  boil ;  while,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia,  he  exists  unhurt  beneath  a  temper- 
ature which  freezes  mercury  itself.  ■  And  yet  man  is  possessed  of  a  more 
subtile  and  delicate 'organization  than  other  animals,  and  is  liable  to  a 
greater  variety  of  diseases ;  how  beneficent  then  must  those,  provisioiui  be 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  climate,  and 
mutually  to  adapt  his  necessities  and  his  means  to  each  other ! 
-   The  number  of  human  beings  upon  the  globe,  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,000,  828,000,000,  650,000,000,  and  550,000,000. 
calculations  so  much  at  variance  among  themselves,  as  suffidently  to  indi- 
cate how  uncertain  and  hypothetical  all  such  estimates  are.     The  truth  is, 
our  data  are  still  so  very  imperfect  or  ccmtradictory,  that  we  can  only  make 
a  .very  loose  approximation  to  what  may  be  the  probable  nuntber  of  the 
species  alive  upon  the  earth  at  any  given  moment  of  time. .   Thus,  while 
one  statistical  writer  assigns  a  populati<ML  of  27,000,000  to  that  district  of 
Asia,  known  by  the  name  of  Chuia — another  estimates  the  number  of  the 
Chinese  nation  at  55,000,000-~another  at  100,000,000— «  fourth  at 
200,000,000— «nd  a  fifth  at  333,000,000 !     Equally  conflicting  and  un- 
ntisfiictory  are  the  calculations  which  have  been  given  of  the  population 
of  other  regions ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
we  can  affinn  nothing,  and  feel  ourselves  founding  upon  nothing  but  the 
most  hypothetical  results. 

Tlie  natural  limits  of  human  life  seem  to  be  from  80  to  90  years;  few 
men  survive  the  latter,  period,  and  the  greater  part  do  not  even  ^proach 
the  former.  Of  all  new-bom  infants,  one-fourth  die  in  the  first  year;  more 
than  two-fifths  do  not  reach  their  sixth,  and  only  one  half  their  twenty- 
second  year.  In  large  towns  there  is  almost  always,  in  the  same  number 
of  deaths,  an  equal  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  age,  and  the  mean 
duration  of  human  life  is  foimd  to  be  between  30  and  40  years ;  that  is, 
out  of  30  or  40  individuals,  one  dies  every  year.  Supposing  then  that 
there  are  1,000,000,000  of  human  beings  alive  at  one  time  upon  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  globe,  according  to  this  law,  33,333,333  will  die  every  year ; 
91,322  every  day;  3805  every  hour;  63  every  minute;  and  21  every  20 
seconds.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in  towns  than 
in  the  country.  According  to  Price,  the  mortality  bills  of  large  towns  in 
England  exhibit  the  proportion  of  1  to  23,  and  in  some  cases,  of  1  to  19  in 
the  proportion  of  deadis ;  in  the  small  towns  it  is  1  to  28 ;  and,  in  the  country, 
only  1  in  40  or  50.  Doubtless,  the  free  and  pure  air  of  the  country,  with 
the  more  wholesome  condition  in  which  alimentary  substances  are  usually 
presented  to  us  in  that  situation,  must  render  a  rural  life,  generally  speak- 
insp,  more  healthy  than  a  town  one;  but,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
sedentary  nature  of  the  occupations  usually  followed  in  large  cities,  and 
the  extraordinary  mortality  in  their  large  hospitals,  we  shall  have  reason 
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to  conclude,  that  the  dtflhrmee  in  degree  of  aheolvte  heeltfameM*  is  not  to 
joj  greni  betwixt  the  two  flitiiationB. 

Id  the  ordinaiyconne  of  natare,  the  nnmber  of  births  mnst  exoeed 
that  of  deaths  in  every  ooontry,  otherwise  it  would  soon  become  depo|m« 
kted.  The  proportion  betwixt  the  two  Tsries  with  the  sitnation ;  bnt  it 
k  lemaikable  that  the  most  healthy  climate  is  not  that  in  which  there 
are  most  children  bom.  The  women  of  Sologne, — a  ooontry  by  no  means 
beslthfiil — wre  lemaikable  for  their  fecondity.  The  proportion  of  tfae 
nomber  of  births  diminishes  in  any  country  as  the  popnladon  increases 
upon  the  meansof '  sabsistenoe ;-  political  and  moral  caoses  will  also  ma- 
terially affect  the  number  of  births  in  any  country.  In  some  countries 
the  proportion  of  births  to  the  nnmber  of  the  living  population  is  as  1  to 
22;  and  in  others  as  1  to  32 — ^the  aTsrage  conseqnendy  is  as  1  to  27. 
Therefore,  adopting  this  calculation,  in  1,000,000,*DOO  of  human  beiiigB 
there  wUl  be  37,037,037  births  in  a  year;  101,471  in  a  day;  4,228  M 
an  hour;  and  70  in  a  minute;  (m*,  to  make  use  of  smaller  numbers,  there 
will  annually  be  100  deaths,  and  110  births,  in  a  community  of  3000  in- 
£nduals.  The  whole  population  of  the  earth,  upon  this  supposition, 
would  in  oae  year  increase  3,700,000.  *  Euler  has  constructed  the  fol- 
lowing table,  by  means  of  which  we  may  see '  at  a  glance  in  how  many 
years  the  populatioa  of  a  country  may  be  doubled,  under  certain  condi* 
tjona: —    . 


Im  a  Couniry  qflQOfiW  inhabUants,  the  Mortality  being  1  in  36. 
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Race*  ofMenJ]  Man  belongs  to  a  particular  class  of  beings.  There 
are  no  dirorent  epeeiee  of  men,  as  in  most  classes  of  animals ;  but  only  dif- 
ferent rocfff.  All  differences  among  men  in  size,  form,  or  colour,  can 
only  be  considered  as  varieties^  and  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  not 
raffident  to*  constitute  different  species.  The  tallest  men  we  know,  as  a 
nation,  are  the  -  Patagonians,  between  the  river  Plata  and  the  Straits  of 
Msgelbm.  They  are  generally  above  six  feet,  and,  on  account  of  their 
stroDg  bodily  oiganization,  hare  quite  a  gigantic  appearance.  The  an- 
cient Gennans,  whose  climate  and  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the 
Patagonians,  were  also  of  great  stature.  The  most  dwarfish  varieties  of 
the  species  are  found  within  the  polar  circle  and  the  frigid  zone :  such  are 
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His  halHlatioiu  reach  to  the  extreme  line  of  Tegetatioii;  and  when  the 
land  no  longer  .yields  the  food  necooonry  to  hia  anbeiatence,  he  draiviB   it 
from  the  polar  oceana«     In  Greenland,  the  dwellinga  of  the  KacpiimanY  be- 
gm  under  the  80th  {mrallel  of  latitnde ;  and  the  bleak  ahorea  of  Hadson'fi 
Bay  are  provided  with  human  inhabitanta. .   In  the  other  hemiaphereay  the 
cold  and  barren  Terra  del  Fuego  supporta  the  Petcherea,  who  clmg  to  their 
cheerleaa  home  with  all.  that  strength  of  patriotism  which  the  S'wiss 
exhibita  towards  his  own  majestic  fatherland.     Man.  can,  in  fact,  endure 
extremes  of.  heat  and  cold,  n^ch  no  other. oiganized  being  is  fonnd  capa-* 
hie  of  sustaining.     Upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  he  is  seen  roaming 
under  the  meridian  rays  of  a  yertical  sun,  whose  heat  causes  some  fluids 
to  boil ;  while,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia,  he  exuts  unhurt  beneath  a  temper- 
atnre  which  freezes  mercury  itself.     And  yet  man  is  poaseased  of  a  more 
subtile  and  delicate  *orgai\ization  than  other  animals,  and  is  liable  to  a 
greater  variety  of  diseases ;  how  beneficent  then  must  those  proWsiona   be 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  climate,  and 
mutually  to  adapt  his  necessities  and  his  means  to  each  other  I 
-   The  number  of  human  beings  upon  the  globe,  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,000,  828,000,000,  650,000,000,  and  550,000,000. 
calculationa  so  much  at  variance  among  themselves,  as  anffidently  to  indi- 
cate how  uncertain  and  hypothetical  all  sach  estimatea  are.     The  truth  is, 
onr  data  are  still  so  very  imperfect  or  ccmtradictory,  that  we  can  only  make 
a  .very  loose  approximation  to  what  may  be  the  probable  number  of  the 
speoBi  alive  upon  the  earth  at  any  given  moment  of  time. .   Thus,  while 
one  statistical  writer  assigns  a  populatHm  of  27,000,000  to  that  district  of 
Asia,  known  by  the  name  of  China — another  estimates  the  number  of  the 
Chinese  nation  at  55,000,000-~another  at  100,000,000— «  fourth  at 
200,000,000— and  a  fifth  at  333,000,000 !     Equally  conflicting  and  un- 
aittiafiictory  are  the  calcolations  which  have  been  given  of  the  population 
of  other  regions;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
we  can  affinn  nothing,  and  feel  ourselves  founding  upon  nothing  but  the 
most  hypothetical  results. 

Tlie  natnral  limits  of  human  life  seem  to  be  from  80  to  90  years;  few 
men  survive  the  latter,  period,  and  the  greater  part  do  not  even  ^proach 
the  former.  Of  all  new-bom  infants,  one-fourth  die  in  the  first  year;  more 
than  two-fifths  do  not  reach  their  sixth,  and  only  one  half  their  twenty- 
second  year.  In  large  towns  there  is  almost  always,  in  the  same  number 
of  deaths,  an  equal  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  age,  and  the  mean 
duration  of  human  life  is  found  to  be  between  30  and  40  years ;  that  is, 
out  of  30  or  40  individuals,  one  dies  every  year.  Supposing  then  that 
there  are  1,000,000,000  of  human  beings  alive  at  one  tune  upon  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  globe,  according  to  this  law,  33,333,333  will  die  every  year ; 
91,322  every  day;  3805  every  hour;  63  every  minute;  and  21  every  20 
seconds.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in  towns  than 
in  the  country.  According  to  Price,  the  mortality  bills  of  large  towns  in 
England  exhibit  the  proportion  of  1  to  23,  and  in  some  caaes,  of  1  to  19  in 
the  proportion  of  deaths ;  in  the  small  towns  it  is  1  to  28 ;  and,  in  the  country, 
only  1  in  40  or  50.  Doubtless,  the  free  and  pure  air  of  the  country,  with 
the  more  wholesome  condition  in  which  alimentary  substances  are  usually 
presented  to  us  in  that  situation,  must  render  a  rural  life,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  healthy  than  a  town  one;  but,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
sedentary  nature  of  the  occupations  usually  followed  in  large  cities,  and 
the  extraonlinary  mortality  in  their  lai^e  hospitals,  we  shall  have  reason 
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t»  ooDdade,  tbat  the  dtflhrmeein  degree  of  abeohite  heeltfameBe-  is  not  to 
very  gresi  betwizi  the  two  sitiuituiiie. 

la  the  ordinaiyxonne  of  nafenrey  the  number  of  births  most  exceed 
that  of  deaths  in  eyery  ooontryy  otherwise  it  would  soon  beeome  depopQ- 
hted.  The  proportion  betwixt  the  two  Tsries  with  the  sitoation ;  but  it 
is  remaikable  that  the  most  healthy  climate  is  not  that  in  which  there 
ire  most  children  bom.  The  women  of  Sologne> — a  ooontry  by  no  means 
beilthful — are  remarkable  for  their  fecnndity.  The  proportion  of  the 
fiunber  of  births  diminishes  in  any  country  as  the  popnladon  increases 
upon  the  meaosor  snbsistenoe ;-  p(4itical  and  moral  causes  will  also  ma- 
tcdally  affect  the  number  of  births  in  any  country.  In  some  countries 
tlie  proportion  of  births  to  the  number  of  the  living  population  is  as  1  to 
22;  and  in  others  as  1  to  S2-^the  aTerage  consequendy  is  as  1  to  27; 
Therefore,  adoptmg  this  calculaticmy  in  1,000,000^00  of  human  beiiDgB 
there  wUl  be  37,037,037  births  in  a  year;  101,471  in  a  day;  4,228  ftd 
an  hour;  and  70  in  a  minute;  (m*,  to  make  use  of  smaller  numbers,  there 
will  aunually  be  100  deaths,  and  110  births,  in  a  community  of  3000  in- 
dividuals. -The  whole  population  of  the  earth,  upon  this  supposition, 
would  in  one  year  increase  3,700,000.  *  Euler  has  constructed  the  fol- 
lowing table,  by  means  of  which  we  may  see '  at  a  glance  in  how  many 
jears  the  population  of  a  country  may  be  doubled,  under  certain  condi* 
dons: — 


In  a  Country  of  100,000  inhabUantSy  the  Mortality  being  1  in  36. 
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Races  ofMenJ]  Man  belongs  to  a  particular  class  of  beings.  There 
are  no  di&rent  epeeiee  of  men,  as  in  most  classes  of  animals ;  but  only  dif- 
ferent raeee.  All  differences  among  men  in  size,  form,  or  colour,  can 
only  be  considered  as  varieties,  and  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  not 
sufficient  to*  constitute  difierent  species.  The  tallest  men  we  know,  as  a 
nanon,  are  the  Patagonians,  between  the  river  Plata  and  the  Straits  of 
Magelfen.  They  are  generally  above  six  feet,  and,  on  accoimt  of  their 
8tnmg  bodily  oiganization,  have  quite  a  gigantic  appearance.  The  an- 
cienV  Germans,  whose  climate  and  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the 
Patagonians,  were  also  of  great  stature.  The  most  dwarfish  varieties  of 
tbe  species  are  found  within  the  polar  drcle  and  the  frigid  zone :  such  are 
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His  halHlfttions  reach  to  llie  extreme  line  of  vegetation ;  and  when   the 
land  no  longer  .yields  the  food  necooonry  to  ham  sabsistence,  he  draws  it 
from  the  polar  ooeana.    In  Greenland,  the  dwellings  (^  the  Eaqpiimgnx  be- 
gin under  the  8(Hh  parallel  of  latitade ;  and  the  bleak  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay  are  provided  with  hunum  inhabitants.  ■   In  the  other  hemisphereSy  the 
cold  and  barren  Terra  del  Fuego  supports  the  Petcheres,  who  clmg  to  their 
cheerless  home  with  all;  that  strength  of  patriotism  which  the  Sv^iss 
exhibita  towards  his  own  majestic  fieitherland.     Man.  can,  in  fisct,  endure 
extremes  of.  heat  and  cold,  which  no  other  .(xganized  being  is  found  capa- 
ble  of  sustaining.     Upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  he  is.  seen  roaming 
under  the  meridian  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  whose  heat  causes  some  fluids 
to  boil ;  while,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia,  he  exists  unhurt  beneath  a  temper- 
ature which  freezes  mercury  itself. .  And  yet  man  is  possessed  of  a  more 
subtile  and  delicate 'organization  than  other  animals,  and  is  liable  to  a 
greater  variety  of  diseases;  how  beneficent  then  must  those  provisions   be 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  accommodate  himsdf  to  every  climate,  and 
mutually  to  adapt  his  necessities  and  his  means  to  each  other  I 
•   The  number  of  human  beings  upon  the  globe,  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,000,  828,000,000,  650,000,000,  and  550,000,000  . 
calculations  so  much  at  variance  among  themselves,  as  sufficiently  to  indi- 
cate how  uncertain  and  hypothetical  all  such  estimfites  are.     The  truth  is, 
our  data  are  still  so  very  imperfect  or  contradictory,  that  we  can  only  make 
a  .very  loose  approximation  to  what  may  be  the  probable  number  of  the 
^lecies  alive  upon  the  earth  at  any  given  moment  of  time.     Thus,  while 
one  statistical  writer  assigns  a  population  of  27,000,000  to  that  district  of 
Asia,  known  by  the  name  of  China — another  estimates  the  number  of  the 
Chinese  nati<m  at  55,000,000 — another  at  100,000,000— «  fourth  at 
200,000,000— and  a  fifth  at  333,000,000 !     Equally  conflicting  and  un- 
aatis&ctory  are  the  calculations  which  have  been  ^ven  of  the  population 
of  other  regions ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
we  can  affinn  nothing,  and  feel  ourselves  founding  upon  nothing  but  the 
most  hypothetical  results. 

Tlie  natural  limits  of  human  life  seem  to  be  from  80  to  90  years;  few 
men  survive  the  latter,  period,  and  the  greater  part  do  not  even  approach 
the  former.  Of  all  new-bom  infants,  one-fourth  die  in  the  first  year;  more 
than  two-fifiths  do  not  reach  their  sixth,  and  only  one  half  their  twenty- 
second  year.  In  large  towns  there  is  almost  always,  in  the  same  number 
of  deaths,  an  equal  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  s^,  and  the  mean 
duration  of  human  life  is  found  to  be  between  SO  and  40  years ;  that  is, 
out  of  SO  or  40  individuals,  one  dies  every  year.  Supposing  then  that 
there  are  1,000,000,000  of  human  beings  alive  at  one  time  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  according  to  this  law,  33,333,333  will  die  every  year  ; 
91,322  every  day;  3805  every  hour;  63  every  minute;  and  21  every  20 
seconds.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in  towns  than 
in  the  country.  According  to  Price,  the  mortality  bills  of  large  towns  in 
England  exhibit  the  proportion  of  1  to  23,  and  in  some  cases,  of  1  to  19  in 
the  proportion  of  deaUis ;  in  the  small  towns  it  is  1  to  28 ;  and,  in  the  country, 
only  1  in  40  or  50.  Doubtless,  the  free  and  pure  air  of  the  country,  with 
the  more  wholesome  condition  in  which  alimentary  substances  are  usually 
presented  to  us  in  that  situation,  must  render  a  rural  life,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  heuthy  than  a  town  one;  but,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
sedentary  nature  of  the  occupations  usually  followed  in  large  cities,  and 
the  extrsiordinary  mortality  in  their  large  hospitals,  we  shall  have  reason 
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to  condnde,  that  the  diffsfence  in  de^^be  of  aheolnte  herithinei»  is  not  to 
Tery  gxeaft  betwixt  the  two  sitiuitionfl. 

Id  the  ordinary  conne  of  nafenrey  the  nnmber  of  births  most  exceed 
that  of  deaths  in  erery  country,  otherwise  it  would  soon  become  depopQ- 
Uted.     The  proportion  betwixt  the  two  yaries  with  the  situation ;  bnt  it 
k  lemaikable  that  the  most  healthy  climate  is  notthat  in  which  there 
are  meet  <^dren  bora.   The  women  of  Sologne, — a  country  by  no  means 
healthfiil — are  remaikable  for  their  fecnndity.     The  proportion  of  the 
Bomber  of  births  diminishes  in  any  country  as  the  population  increases 
npcna  the  means  of '  subsistence ;*  political  and  moral  causes  will  also  ma- 
terially a&ct  the  number  of  births  in  any  country.     In  some  countries 
the  proportion  of  births  to  the  number  of  the  living  population  is  as  1  to 
22 ;  and  m  others  ^s  1  to  S2-^the  aTsnige  consequenUy  is  as  1  to  27. 
Therefore,  adoptmg  this  calculati(«y  in  1,000,000^00  of  human  beiiogB 
dieie  will  be  37,037,037  births  in  a  year;  101,471  in  a  day;  4,228  M 
an  hour;  and  70  in  a  minute;  or,  to  make  use  of  smaller  numbers,  them 
will  annually  be  100  deaths,  and  110  births,  in  a  community  of  3000  in- 
dividttals.    -The  whole  population  of  the  earth,  i^nm  this  supposition, 
would  in  one  year  increase  3,700,000.  -   Euler  has  constructed  the  folr> 
lowing  table,  by  means  of  which  we  may  see '  at  a  glance  in  how  many 
years  the  population  of  a  country  may  be  doubled,  under  certain  condi* 
dons : — 


In  a  CmaUry  of  100,000  inhabUaniSf  the  Mortality  being  1  in  36. 
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Races  ofMenJ]  Man  belongs  to  a  particular  class  of  beings.  There 
u»  no  diderent  epeeiee  of  men,  as  in  most  classes  of  animals ;  but  only  dif- 
ferent raeee.  All  differences  among  men  in  size,  form,  or  colour,  can 
ooly  be  considered  as  varieties^  and  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  different  speciee.  The  tallest  men  we  know,  as  a 
Bstion,  are  the  Patagonians,  between  the  river  Plata  and  the  Straits  of 
Msgelfem.  They  are  generally  above  six  feet,  and,  on  account  of  their 
strong  bodily  oiganization,  hare  quite  a  gigantic  appearance.  The  an- 
cient Germans,  whose  climate  and  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the 
Patagonians,  were  also  of  great  stature.  The  most  dwarfish  varieties  of 
the  spedes  are  found  within  the  polar  circle  and  the  frigid  zone :  such  are 
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Hb  habitations  reach  to  the  extreme  line  of  vegetation;  and  when   the 
land  no  longer  .yields  the  food  necessary  to  his  sabsistence,  he  draws    it 
from  the  polar  oceans.     In  Greenland,  the  dwellings  of  the  Esqninumx  be- 
gin nnder  the  8(Hh  parallel  of  latitude ;  and  the  bleak  shores  of  Hudson'fi 
Boy  are  proyided  with  human  inhabitants.  •   In  the  other  hemispheres,  the 
cold  and  barren  Terra  del  Fuego  supports  the  Petcheres,  who  clmg  to  their 
cheerless  home  with  all  that  strength  of  patriotism  which  the  S^eiss 
exhibita  towards  his  own  majestic  fatherland.     Man.  can,  in  fiiust,  endure 
extremes  of.  heat  and  cold,,  which  no  otherioiganized  being  is  found  capa^ 
ble  of  sustaining.     Upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  he  is.  seen  roaming 
under  the  meridian  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  whose  heat  causes  some  fluids 
to  boil ;  while,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia,  he  exists  unhurt  beneath  a  temper- 
ature which  freezes  mercury  itself.     And  yet  man  is  possessed  of  a  more 
subtile  and  delicate 'organization  than  other  animals,  and  is  liable  to  a 
greater  variety  of  diseases ;  how  beneficent  then  must  those  provisions    be 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  cHmate,  and 
mutually  to  adapt  his  necessities  and  his  means  to  each  other ! 
•   The  number  of  human  beings  upon  the  globe,  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000,000,  828,000,000,  650,000,000,  and  550,000,000  . 
calculations  so  much  at  variance  among  themselves,  as  suffidendy  to  indi- 
cate how  uncertain  and  hypothetical  all  such  estimiBtes  are.     The  truth  is, 
our  data  are  still  so  very  imperfect  or  contradictory,  that  we  can  only  make 
a  .very  loose  approximation  to  what  may  be  the  probable  number  of  the 
^lecies  alive  upon  the  earth  at  any  given  moment  of  time.     Thus,  while 
one  statistical  writer  assigns  a  populati<ML  of  27,000,000  to  that  district  of 
Asia,  known  by  the  name  of  China — another  estimates  the  number  of  the 
Chinese  naticm  at  55,000,000--another  at  100,000,000— «  fourth  at 
200,000,000— and  a  fifth  at  333,000,000 1     Equally  conflicting  and  nn- 
satisfiictory  are  the  calculations  which  have  been  g^ven  of  the  population 
of  other  regions;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
we  can  affinn  nothing,  and  feel  ourselves  founding  upon  nothing  but  the 
most  hypothetical  results. 

Tlie  natural  limits  of  human  life  seem  to  be  from  80  to  90  years;  few 
men  survive  the  latter,  period,  and  the  greater  part  do  not  even  approach 
the  former.  Of  all  new-bom  infants,  one-fourth  die  in  the  first  year;  more 
than  two-fifths  do  not  reach  their  sixth,  and  only  one  half  their  twenty- 
second  year.  In  large  towns  there  is  almost  always,  in  the  same  number 
of  deaths,  an  equal  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  n^e,  and  the  mean 
diuation  of  human  life  is  found  to  be  between  30  and  40  years ;  that  is, 
out  of  30  or  4(0  individuals,  one  dies  every  year.  Supposing  then  that 
there  are  1,000,000,000  of  human  beings  alive  at  one  time  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  according  to  this  law,  33,333,333  will  die  every  year ; 
91,322  every  day;  3805  every  hour;  63  every  minute;  and  21  every  20 
seconds.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in  towns  than 
in  the  country.  According  to  Price,  the  mortality  bills  of  large  towns  in 
England  exhibit  the  proportion  of  1  to  23,  and  in  some  cases,  of  I  to  19  in 
the  proportion  of  deadis ;  in  the  small  towns  it  is  1  to  28 ;  and,  in  the  country, 
only  1  in  40  or  50.  Doubtless,  the  free  and  pure  air  of  the  country,  with 
the  more  wholesome  condition  in  which  alimentary  substances  are  usually 
presented  to  us  in  that  situation,  must  render  a  rural  life,  generally  speak- 
ings, more  healthy  than  a  town  one;  but,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
sedentary  nature  of  the  occupations  usually  followed  in  large  cities,  and 
the  extraordinary  mortality  in  their  large  hospitals,  we  shall  have  reason 
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to  cionclode,  that  the  diffsfenoein  deigTee  of  abeohite  hedthJucMk  is  not  to 
Tery  graa:(  betwixt  the  two  mtiiatioin. 

In  the  ordinaiy  conne  of  nafeorey  the  nnmber  of  births  mnst  exceed 
that  of  deaiha  in  every  conntryy  otherwise  it  would  soon  become  depofm- 
kted.  The  proportion  betwixt  the  two  yaries  with  the  sitoation ;  bnt  it 
k  lemarkahle  that  the  most  healthy  climate  is  nottfaat  in  which  there 
ire  most  children  bora.  The  women  of  Sologne^ — a  country  by  no  means 
healthful — are  remarkable  for  their  fecundity.  The  proportion  of  the 
somber  of  births  diminishes  in  any  country  as  the  population  increases 
upon  the  means  of' subsistence  apolitical  and  moral  causes  will  also  ma- 
leriaUy  a&ct  the  number  of  births  in  any  country.  In  some  countries 
the  proportion  of  births  to  the  number  of  the  living  population  is  as  1  to 
22;  and  in  others  ^s  I  to  S2^-the  average  consequently  is  as  1  to  27; 
Thereforey  adopting  this  calculation,  in  1,000,000^000  of  human  beuDgs 
there  will  be  37,037,037  births  in  a  year;  101,471  in  a  day;  4,228  M 
SB  hour;  and  70  in  a  minute;  or,  to  make  use  of  smaller  numbers,  there 
will  annually  be  100  deaths,  and  110  births,  in  a  commimity  of  3000  in- 
dividuals. The  whole  population  of  the  earth,  upon  this  supposition, 
would  in  one  year  increase  3,700,000.  -  Euler  has  constructed  the  fol- 
lowing table,  by  means  of  which  we  may  see '  at  a  glance  in  how  many 
years  the  population  of  a  country  may  be  doubled,  under  certain  condi- 
dona: —    . 


In  a  CowUfy  of  100,000  inhabitants,  the  Mortality  being  1  in  36. 


TEedmiEab^ 
iog  to  the 
births,  as, 

10  to  11 
—  12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

25 

30 
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555 

722 
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1388 
1666 
1943 
2221 
2499 
2777 
3332 
4165 
5554 
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The  doublinff  of 

the  population 
will  take  place  io 


Ritcee  ofMen.^  Man  belongs  to  a  particular  class  of  beings.  There 
are  no  dideient  species  of  men,  as  in  most  classes  of  animals ;  but  only  dif- 
ferent races,  AJl  differences  among  men  in  size,  form,  or  colour,  can 
only  be  considered  as  varieties^  and  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  not 
sufficient  to*  constitute  diffisrent  species*  The  tallest  men  we  know,  as  a 
Bstion, '  are  the  -  Patagmiians,  between  the  river  Plata  and  the  Straits  of 
Magettsn.  They  are  generally  abore  six  feet,  and,  on  account  of  their 
etnxDg  bodily  oiganization,  hare  quite  a  gigantic  appearance.  The  an- 
cient Germans,  whose  climate  and  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the 
Patagonians,  were  also  of  great  stature.  The  most  dwarfish  varieties  of 
the  ^»ecie8  are  found  within  the  polar  circle  and  the  frigid  zone :  such  are 
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the  Lappa,  die  SMnoyedaSy  the  OrtiakeBy  the  EaqiiiiiianK,  and  d»  Graen- 
landen.  The  atem  dimate  of  these  inheapitahle  ngiona  chedss  llie  dewe^ 
lepeBMDi  BOt  only  of  man,  hot  of  aniiaala  and  planta.  Between  then  t^Mro 
eoEtrames  aland  the  other  netuma  of  the  eardi,  whaae  average  aise  is  not 
mnch  above  &re  feet. 

The  featnrae,  in  which  a  gieat  variety  is  obsermad,  oooflaitate  aMUliier 
diflfeffeaee  between  noea  of  num.  Not  only  indiyidnids  haim  a  peeolaar 
physiognomy,  bnt  efen  whole  nataons  have  charactariatae  f ealnies  hf  whncii 
they  aie  to  be  diatingiushed  firom  one  another. 

The  moat  atriloBg  diflEeranoe,  howefer,  betw»ean  tribea  of  men,  b  that 
of  orionr.  It  ▼acies  £rom  the  shining  blade  of  ebony,  to  the  dssniing 
white  of  alabnater,  thiongfa  all  the  intennediate  shades.  Hie  principed 
etAoMB  are  wUte,  yellow,  brown,  copper,  dsrk  brown,  and  black. 

These,  and  many  other  inexplicable  diifiBrenoea,  hare  led  philoooidierB 
to  duride  mankiwd  into  different  noes.  We  will  here  notice  the  diflferestt 
races  into  whidi  some  Grecman  philoeopbers  have  divided  the  hnmna 


Blamenbach,  a  celebrated  natural  philosopher  and  professor  at  Gdttiii- 
ipen,  divides  men  into  &ve  nnes :  -via.  Igt,  The  Euwpeans  and  Western 
Asiatics  to  the  Ohi»  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  ^e  Gaafes,  indadhig  nlso 
the  Northeni  Africans  to  the  Semigal  and  Niger;  t£iy  are  white,  aadp 
according  to  our  ideas,  the  most  boemtifiil  variety  of  the  species,  fidj  Tlie 
rest  of  iud  Asiatics,  and  the  most  northern  Americans  to  about  Alashka 
and  Labrador ;  they  are  of  a  yellowish  brown  coloor,  with  a  flat  coun- 
tenance and  narrow  eyes.  Sdy  The  rest  of  the  Africans ;  they  are  black, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance  prominent ;  and  have  in  general 
thick  lips,  an  obtuse  nose,  and  woolly  hair.  4^&,  The  rest  of  the  Ame* 
ricans ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  copper  colour,  with  strsight  hair, 
and  variously  formed  heads  sometimes  produced  by  artifidal  means.  Sth, 
The  AustraUans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  FiBMnfic ;  they  are, 
for  the  inost  part,  dark  brown,  with  large  noses  and  mouths,  thick  hair, 
and  strongly  marked  features. 

Kant  admits  only  four  races :  viz.  1^,  The  Northern  Europeans,  who 
are  very  frdr,  on  account  of  the  damp  cold  climate.  2d^  Tlie  Aineri- 
cans,  who  are  copper-coloured,  on  account  of  their  dry  cold  climate ; 
to  which  race  also  the  Calmucs  are  held  to  belong.  8<^  The  Negroes, 
who  are  black,  on  account  of  the  dry  heat  of  their  countries.  4<^ 
The  Indians,  beyond  the  Granges,  who  are  olive-coloured,  on  account  of 
the  damp  heat  of  their  district. 

However,  all  these  differences,  or  conformities,  in  shape  and  colour^ 
are  not  suffident  for  tracing  Uie  derivation  of  one  nation  from  another, 
or  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  mixed  with  one  another.  For 
they  depend  too  much  on  the  acddental  or  variable  causes  of  dimate, 
food,  and  manner  of  living;  and  often  even  of  customs  or  other  local  rea- 
sons. European  features  are  even  to  be  met  with  among  the  natiens  most 
different  from  them.  On  the  coast  of  Malahar,  in  t&  East  Indies,  the 
Jews  are  almost  changed  into  Negroea ;  and  die  aame  may  be  said  of 
die^  Portuguese  in  Senegambia.  La  reseaidiea,  therefore,  into  die  affi- 
liation of  nations,  we  must  pay  attention  to  other  drcnmstances,  beeidea 
tfaoso  of  phydcal  foatnrea :  namdy,  to  their  language,  and  their  Uatory. 
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CfliP.  V.-.OP  TH£  REVOLUTIONS  WHICH  HAVB  TAKEN  PLACE 
UPON  THE  SURFACE  OP  THE  EARTH. 

'Thi  exiiteiiee  of  liie  aateiial  wnrkj,"  it  has  been  well-obfterted  by 
Me  Bnniy  ^  is  only  a  Mties  of  metamorphoMMk  As  in  th^  ocean, 
nre  onks  into  aad  Uends  witb  W8?e,  so  the  elemento,  agitated  by  a 
Bever-^saring  aaotkin,  maofj^  and  eombhie,  and  i^ace  each  odier  under 
km  contiimally  changing^  and  oontinaally  renewed."  Of  these  changes 
dim  ne  some  whidi  hsve  tAen  place  instantaneonsly ;  there  ane  others 
wime  auperoeptiMe  progreoo  only  maika  the  silent  but  resistless  power  of 
tine. 

BxrihfuaketJ}  By  far  the  most  divadful  agents  in  producing  extensive 
cb^  upan  tl^  svfiMse  of  our  glebe  are  those  conruluTe  movements 
or  iUdags  of  the  earth  wfaidi  have  so  often  devastated  the  fairest  regions, 
aid  oTeraned  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  industry  and  genius. 
Ik  ItalnoB — wiM>  are  but  too  weM-aequainted  with  this  terrible  pheno- 
nenoii— distrngaisli  tki^  kinds  of  motion  in  the  earthquake: — l«f»  The 
horizwtttl  motioiiy  consistmg  in  undulated  vibrations  of  the  earth,  similar 
totboBsaf  the  sea,  as  in  the  eaniiqiiake  at  Lisbon,  in  which  diese  undnta- 
tioDB,  er  waves  of  the  eardi,  followed  each  other  at  a  distance  of  about  16 
^ ;  ^  The  vmrficai  motion,  in  which  the  shaking  goes  upwards,  and 
tin  finrfiice  of  Ae  earth  is  at  ote  place  lifted  up  and  at  another  sunk 
down  as  mto  a  gulf;  and  3d^  Tlie  whirHng  or  circular  motion,  lliese 
&kna%  Idads  of  earthquakes  may  all  proceed  irom  the  same  cause.  The 
(^^  of  an  earthquake  are  awful,  and  often  change  the  appearance  of  it 
fomry  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  recognise  it. 
^Mrrnoas  abyaaes  and  ravines  are  suddenly  formed ;  mountains  are  over- 
^Ivosn;  whole  countries  shik  under  the  ground ;  islands  rise  out  of  the 
Ki;  iaaies  break  forth  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  earth ;  and  all  this 
^  ^ected  with  inconceivable  quickness.  A  single  shock,  on  the  5th 
of  Feboary,  178S,  denutated  the  whole  plain  of  Calabria,  and  destroyed 
^  town  1^  MesMna,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  though  the  agitations  were 
'^{Mted  for  a  apace  of  several  months.  What  renders  their  effects  more 
B^choly  la,  that  there  are  but  few  unequivocal  indications  of  the 
^misch  of  an  earthquake,  and  none  of  the  termination  of  it.  They 
"*PP^  at  all  seasons,  and  under  every  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
^  eoontries  are  indeed  more  liable  to  earthquakes  than  others  ;  which 
ithe  ctM  not  only  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  volcano 
*  to  be  found,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  and  the  countries  of  Japan 
^  Peru,  but  also  with  those  at  a  great  distance  from  volcanoes^ 
^  tt  Hungary.^    Frequently  they  are  announced  by  a  hollow  subter- 

'  llw  town  of  Bcnereiito,  In  Italy,  hu  been  rery  frequently  rUited  by  earthqoaket. 
^oifint  whicb  history  mentions  happened  A.  D.  S96»  under  the  bithop  SInianus;  the 
"^  twdc  place  in  the  year  84ft,  tinder  the  bishop  John  and  the  LomlwrdlaB  prince 
^^it;  a  third  happened  in  the  year  096,  under  the  Greeks ;  a  fourth  in  1126, 
^  Pom  Honorias  ll. :  the  fifth  was  felt  in  11S8,  on  the  SSd  of  January,  under 
Jl^uvbbldiop  Grecory ;  tne  sixth  on  the  6th  of  February,  1456,  under  the  archbishop 
^.^  Ratta;  the  teyenth  earthquake  happened  In  16S7,  on  the  8d  of  July;  the 
'v^  tad  most  dreadful  of  all,  took  place  on  the  5th'of  July,  IGB8»  when  about  1S67 
2^1^  Were  kiUed  in  the  city  alone ;  the  last,  which  was  almost  equal  in  its  destructlTo 
^^  to  the  former,  occurred  on  the  I4th  of  March,  1702,  under  the  archbishop  Orsini. 
''"*  Mmtbem  part  of  Portoffal,  especially  Lisbon  and  the  surrounding  country,  has  at 
"''  uDca  been  extremely  subject  f  o  earthauakes.  They  happen  usually  between  October 
*^  hftWf  after  a  season  of  great  druugnt  and  oppressiveheat.  In  the  works  of  Fran- 
co UTsrei  a  Portuguese  physician,  we  find  the  following  notice  of  the  principal  earth- 
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ranean  novae ;  but  the  dreadftd  sound  is  scarcely  heard  before  the  earth 
giyes  way  beneath  onr  feet.     A  few  animals,  particularly  horses,  goats, 
and  fowls,  appear  to  have  a  presentiment  of  the  approalch  of  an  earth- 
qnake,  and  the  barometer  sometimes  ftdls  extremely  low  l^fore    its 
occurrence.     During  the  earthquake,  there  is  either  a  central   point  of 
action  obsenred,  where  the  quakings  are  strongest,  and  which  sometimes 
changes  its  place,  or  the  shaking  power  moyes  along  a  certain   line. 
The  earthquidie  of  1755  was  felt  from  Greenland  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  from  Norway  to  Africa.     In  1601,  an  earthquake  shook  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  Asia.     Nor  are.  the  frigid  zones    free 
from  such  revolutions.     On   the  25th  of  December,  1758,   a  strong 
earthquake  shook  a  part  of  Lapland;   and  Greenland  has  often   been 
visited  by  this  phenomenon.      We  have  already  instanced  a  yariety  of 
these  catastrophes ;  but  their  causes  are  yet  nidcnown.     There  are  per- 
haps several  concurring  yet  quite  different  causes.     Slight  shodcs  may  be 
produced  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  ground  into  hollows  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.     Some  philosophers  have  ascribed  earthquakes  to  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  equilibrium  of  terrestrial  and  atmospherical  electricity, 
as  they  are  sometimes  attended  by  electrical  phenomena.     This  is  how- 
ever not  always  the  case :    at  the  earthquake  in  Calabria,  no  trace  of 
electricity  was  perceived.      Other  philosophers   have  endeavoured   to 
find  the  cause  in  a  sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  gravity  in  any 
district.     It  is   believed,   with   more   probability,    that   air,   or    elastic 
vapours,  shut  up  in  subterranean  caves,  may  have  the  greatest  share  in 
the  production  of  earthquakes,  by  their  expansion  throu^  heat,  and  the 
motions  and  explosions  thus  produced.     The  celebratcid  earthquake  of 
1783  seems,  according  to  tiie  opinion  of  well-informed  philosophers,  to 
have  been  produced  by  elastic  vapours  which  had  been  formed  In  the 
interior  of  mount  Etna  by  the  water  collected  during  the  preoeding  rainy 
winter  in  the  subterranean  caves,  and   which   b^g  transformed  into 
steam  by  the  internal  heat,  sought  an  outlet  in  this  manner.  • 

Volcanoes.']  Volcanoes  are  closely  connected  with  earthquakes,  for 
all  volcanic  eruptions  are  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  and  by  these  erup- 
tions the  convulsive  motions  of  the  earth  lose  their  forcet  or  cease  alto- 
gether. Both  seem  to  arise  from  common  causes  ;  and,  though  there  are 
many  earthquakes  during  which  no  vapours  or  any  other  €>utward  signs 
of  a  subterranean  fire  appear,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are  totally 
absent.  The  eruption  of  air,  or  of  fire,  may  be  unobserved,  because  it 
may  happen  in  distant  seas.  A  trembling  of  the  earth  usually  precedes 
the  eruption,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  deep-toned  thunder  coming  from 

5aake8  under  wbleh  th«  city  of  Lisbon  has  suffered : — Those  io  the  yean  870  and  977 
S.  C.  were  very  violent.  Those  of  A.  D.  1009,  1117,  1 144,  and  1890,  were  very  stronfTi 
and  some  almost  reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  That  of  the  24tli  August,  1856^  lasted, 
with  ssTfral  intervals,  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  many  other  shocks  followed 
during  the  year.  That  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1S51,  was  one  of  the  most  violent,  and 
did  immense  damage.  Other  shocks  followed  it  during  the  space  of  eight  days.  That 
of  the  S7th  July,  1575,  was  violent,  but  did  no  harm.  That  of  the  88th  Jolv,  1697, 
•destroyed  three  streets  on  mount  St  Catherine,  and  split  that  mountain  toroogb. 
That  of  the  S8d  July,  1598,  threw  down  men  walking  on  the  streets.  That  of  the  S7th 
October,  1699,  lasted,  with  several  intervals,  during  three  days,  and  was  verv  violent 
That  of  the  18th  October,  1784,  was  very  strong,  but  did  no  harm.  The  earthquake  of 
the  1st  of  November,  1765,  overthrew  half  of  the  town,  and  the  shocks  lasted  during 
eight  days.  Those  of  the  SOth  April,  1761,  of  the  10th  and  17th  January,  1796,  and  6tb 
June,  1807,  were  violent,  but  did  no  great  harm.  From  the  number  of  earthquakes  and 
mineral  sprion  in  Portunl,  one  would  be  led  to  think  that  Portugal  lies  on  an  uoex-. 
tinguished  volcano^  which  thus,  from  time  to  time,  announces  its  existence  by  more  or 
leiB  violent  shocks 
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the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  a  howling  noise  which  fills  the  air.  A 
nonntain  rises  ont  of  a  plain,  or  out  of  die  bottom  of  the  sea ;  or  a  new 
Qoontain  is  raised  on  the  top  of  another  alrrady  existing ;  the  subterranean 
fire formafiHr  itself  an  outlet  or  dumney,  proportioned  to  its  immense 
gze,  and  in  the  fonn  of  a  cone ;  the  top  of  the  cone  opens ;  thick  clouds 
of  smoke  and  Tapour,  in  which  flashes  of  lightning  appear  from  time  to 
Offie,  Bhoot  up.  to  the  ddes ;  flames  break  out  on  every  side ;  stones  and 
large  rocks  are  hurled  upwards  with  prodigions  force,  and  thrown  to  the 
(&tidce  of  seTeral  miles ;  the  burning  ashes  emitted,  obscure  the  sun, 
tfid  &11  like  a  fiery  rain  on  the  surrounding  country,  or  are  carried  by  the 
wind  for  many  miles  around.  At  length,  die  lava  rushes  out  of  the  crater, 
or  oat  of  newly  formed  openings ;  great  torrents  of  melted  minerals, 
vfakh  haye.  been  heated  for  many  years,  or  of  boiling  water,  burst  forth, 
aid  vidi  iireeistible  power  spread  death  and  destruction  in  their  course  ; 
day  is  tamed,  to  night,  and  night  to  day ;  citi^  are  reduced  to  ashes ; 
vaUeys  filled  up ;  and  blooming  countries  changed  into  frightful  deserts. 
Yet,  amidst  all  this  desolation,  a  new  paradise  soon  blooms  again ;  for  the 
IftTi,  dias^yed  by  the  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  itself  the  most  fertile  of 
mOs,  and.  its  nncommon  fecundity  inspires  the  inhabitants  with  a  danger- 
oas  attadiment  to  their  charming  but  fearful  country.  These  eruptions, 
lioweTer,  are  not  always  so  destructive ;  a  volcano  does  not  rage  dways, 
or  periodically  at  fixed  times.  Sometime  they  are  quiet  for  many  years. 
DiinDg  tbis  period  only  smoke  arises  from' time  to  time,  accompanied  by  a 
lioUow  sound,  until  inflammatory  materials  hare  again  been  collected  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  to  create  a  fresh  eruption ; 
onmtil  tbe  eniptiye  matter  is  all  cbn8umed,when  the  volcano  is  extinguished, 
md  the  crater  filled  up  by  degrees  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  There  are  still 
many  burning  mountains,  as  already  noticed,  and  they  are  scattered  about 
tbe  whole  earth,  especially  upon  islands,  or  in  the  vicinity  at  least  of  the 
sea.  But  undeniable  proofs  of  a  fiEur  greater  number  of  extinguished  vol- 
canoesy  are  found  in  many  countries  of  the  earth.  Many  mountains  and 
islands  owe  tbeir  existence  entirely  to  volcanic  eruptions,  while  others 
hare  been  swallowed  up  by  earthquakes.  Thus,  in  the  year  196,  B.  C. 
there  arose  in  the  Archipelago,  near  Santorin,  a  new  island,  which  was 
increased  in  the  8th  and  15th  centuries  by  sudden  accessions  of  alluvia] 
matter  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  although  in  that  place  it  appeared 
Qo&dioniable.  Near  this  island,  two  new  ones  arose  in  the  Ist  century  ; 
in  1573,  another ;  in  1650,  another,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  water ; 
and,  at  length,  in  the  year  1707,  a  sixth  island.  At  the  same  time,  the 
one  which  bad  arisen  in  1573,  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Two  islands 
rose  out  o£  the  sea  near  Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  the  years  1638 
and  1720  ;  the  last  has  by  degrees  sunk  altc^fether.  In  the  tremendous 
miption  which  raged  in  1783  in  Iceland,  an  island  rose  out  of  the  sea  at 
£b(mt  70  miles  from  land,  but  the  ocean  has  again  swallowed  it.  History 
notices  about  thirty  islands  which  have  thus  arisen,  in  the  sight  of  men,  out 
of  the  sea ;  and  many  more  may  have  arisen  in  the  immense  ocean,  without 
laTing  been  seen.  Many  islands  bear  visible  marks  of  a  similar  origin,  at  a 
<kte  antecedent  to  authentic  history.  '  Such  are  those  of  Santorin,  Rhodes, 
MQo,  and  Delos,  in. the  Archipelago  ;  the  island  of  Madeira ;  some  of  the 
Canaries,  and  Cape  Yerd  islands ;  and  those  of  Goijee,  and  Nantuket.  It 
appears  from  tbe  concurrent  testimony  of  all  preceding  navigators,  as  well 
as  the  late  Russian  navigator  Kotzebue,  who  explored  the  Pacific  Ocesai 
recently  in  various  directions,  that  a  constant  formation  of  new  islands  is 
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going  on  in  the  great  Pscifie  Oeeaa,  tkroi^  ike  coadniMd  effsfts  of 
Volcanic  agency,  and  the  production  of  earal  leefii  of  rocks.  From  ike 
PbUippbe  islamls  to  the  Molncca0»  the  formaftioa  is  almost  eBttiely  vol- 
canicy  whilo  the  small  islands  to  the  aonthiracd  of  New  Gninearan  dhnoet 
entirely  produced  by  the  astonishing'  <ysratio»a  of  that  minvle  animal  the 
coral-insect.  From  the  conjonctton  of  these  causes  it  is-  fair  to*  expect 
Uiat  a  few  centuries  will  add  to  tho  work  of  cNation,  by  the  formation  of 
an  extensive  continent  to  the  seNrth-east  portioa  of  the  globe. 

Natural  philosophers  are  not  agrecd»  ae  yet,  o&  the  causes  of  voleaaie 
phenomena,  and  the  true  places  wkere  tkey  originate.  Some  befiere, 
that  volcanic  fire  is  of  the  same  quality  vd$k  the  fire  of  eembusHiUe 
minerals,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  them*  The  hearth,  or  place  of  eoiii- 
bustion,  they  conceive,  Uea  not  very  deep  under  die  snr&oe  of  the  earth, 
above  the  lowest  strata  known  to-  ua,  namely,  the  gtanile.  Acoording  to 
their  theory,  the  pyrites  of  sulphmH^-which,  when  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  ex])osed  to  conlaet  with  air  and  moistun^  get  s»muck  heatened-  as 
to  break  out  in  flames — are  the  first  tinder,  and  the  mines  of  coai  and 
slate  are  the  fuel  of  the  volcanoes ;  the  explosion  is  the  effect  of  the 
expansion  of  the  intemal  air,  or  of  water  fidling  upon  the  minerals  which 
are  in  fusion.  Other  pldlesophers  suppose  that  the  fire  of  volcanoes — as 
seems  to  be  dear,  froin  the  quality  of  the  volcanic  ptodnctioas— is  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  quitft  different  frona  all  known  spedea;  that  it  must, 
from  die  extent  of  its.  effects,  be  much  deeper  sunk  into  the  earth ;  and, 
that  the  mineral  substances  burning  there,  ave  quite  unknown  to  u%  and 
will  perhaps  ranaia  so  for  ever. 

Muddy  Ei'upHansJ]  Those  momtatas  which,  instead  of  fire  and 
smoke,  throw  up  mud,  are  too  small  in  number  to-be  counted  among  the 
phenomena  producing  a  change  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth;  though 
they  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  nature  may  in  this  manner  also  act  upon 
the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  has,  perhaps,  formerly  acted  in  a  stronger 
manner.  Maccaluba,  in  Sicily,  is  the  most  celebrated  among  the  terrivo- 
mous  mountains.  Not  far  fran  Boul<^e,  several  quagmires  csJIed  the 
Salsas,  situated  on  rising  grounds,  composed  of  sdSne  and  alkaline  earths, 
exhibit  on  a  small  scale  similar  phenomena. 

AcUon  of  Water. 2  Water  is  an  agent  not  less  active  than  fire  in 
changing  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  sea,  especially,  is  constantly  oper- 
ating changes  upon  the  land.  The  most  terrible  phenomena  of  tfus  cU»s, 
are  Uiose  immense  floods  or  inroads  of  the  sea»  which  sometimes  swsllow 
laiigo  tracts  of  land.  The  Zuyder  sea  was  formerly  a  small  inland  lake, 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhine;  but,  in  the  18th  century,  the  sea 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  surrounding  continent,  and  formed  this  basin. 
In  1421,  the  sea  swallowed  in  one  night,  72  villages,  with  100,000  mha- 
bitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dordrecht^  and  changed  the  whole  snr- 
rounding  country  into  a  lake.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Dollart,  near  East- 
Friesland,  was  formed  in  the  13th  century,  by  the  sea  overflowing*  a  well 
cultivatecl  tract  of  land.  Much  of  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick  has 
been  swallowed  by  the  sea.  The  islaml  of  Norstrand  was  buried  in  1BS4 
almost  entirely  by  the  waters ;  and  of  Hdgoland  nothings  remains  but 
tlie  rocks.  Many  more  events  like  these  may  have  happened  in  andent 
times,  which  are  not  recorded  in  history.  Several  straits  bear  evident 
traces  of  the  sea  having  broken  through  them;  and  many  g^roups  of  islands 
have  visibly  been  torn  from  one  another  by  the  action  of  the  wavea.  Be- 
tween Calais  and  Dover,  an  isthmus  probably  existed  in  former  time% 
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finch  hm  lieeii  broken  tfanragh  by  the  walen ;  for  the  toil  rises  on  both 
Mfes,  fonning  a  kiiid  of  dyke,  exbibiting  corresponding  strata,  and  the 
mige  of  monntaiiis  which  in  France  terminates  at  Calais,  rises  at  the 
pomt  of  land  in  Kent,  in  the  same  direction,  and  contains  the  same 
■iaails,  aocordmg  to  Desmarets.  The  three  straits  which  lead  from  the 
Ocnii  into  the  Bsdtic,  haye  probably  been  formed  by  the  breaking  throngh 
tf  the  sea,  aa  the  name  seems  to  show ;  for  the  old  national  word  £«0f, 
s&Q  dgmfiM,  in  Friesland,  an  inroad  of  the  sea.  It  was  belieyed  by  the 
ndenti,  that  Sicaly  had  in  former  times  been  connected  with  Calabria,  and 
itfierwards  serered  from  it  by  the  waves.  According  to  an  old  tradition, 
vtich  aeema  to  be  confirmed  by  the  eaustence  of  the  rock  called  Aelams 
Mge,  Ceylon  was  formeriy  ccnmected  with  Coromandel ;  and  there  is 
BO  probability  that  the  straits  of  the  DardaneUes,  of  Constantinople,  and 
of  Gibcahar,  origiiially  exined  in  their  present  state.  Most  likely  America, 
tooy  was  connected  formerly  with  Asia  by  a  natural  bridge,  over  which 
ibe  iint  inhabitanta  came,  and  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
nrea.  The  indented  outline  of  almost  all  coasts,  and  the  situation  t>f 
nort  idaadsy  bear  distinct  marks  of  violent  disruption  by  the  action  of 
nter. 

Besidss  theee  violent  changes  produced  by  the  sea,  others  not  less  im- 
portant am  made  in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner,  by  the  gradual 
ncrease  and  diminishing  of  the  sea,  which  is  only  yiuble  after  a  long 
KrieB  of  yean.      This  is  seen,  for  instance,  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  especially  at  the  Bothnian  Gulph.     The  sea  has  there  retired  a 
gnat  way  frt>m  several  maritime  towns ;  anchors,  and  wrecks  of  ships 
Ving  found  at   great  heights ;  and  canals,  fifty  years  ago  navigable  for 
^e  vessels,  bemg  now  only  made  use  of  by  shoal  boats.     "Die  same 
P^nomeaott  exists  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  sea  is 
VBtiriog  gradually  from  Iceland*     The  Adriatic  presents  striking  examples 
^  tbe  asme  kind.     On  the  whole  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulph,  distinct 
^ncea  sre  found  of  the  sea  having  retired,  and  the  same  is  the  case  on  the 
torn  of  lima.    In  many  instances,  this  phenomenon  may  be  caused  by  the 
V^ioal  elevation  of  the  soil ;  in  others,  it  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  retiring 
of  the  aea.    In  some  places  the  sea  increases  gradually,  and  makes  inroads 
<B  tbe  laad ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  on  the 
^•£.  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  £.  coasts  of  N.  America.     In 
0dwr  esses,  the  sea  throws  up  sand  and  mud  on  the  low  coasts,  which, 
*^  hssped  up  like  hills,  form  downs*     Rivers  also  produce  considerable 
^*o^  upon  die  surface  of  the  earth.     The  rain  washes  the  soil  ^m 
tk  top  of  a  mountain,  and  brings  it  down  to  the  valley  beneath,  by  which 
^  <»e  ia  lowered,  and  the  other  heightened.     In  their  course  rivers  carry 
^  land  from  one  side,  and  deposit  it  on  the  other,  or  on  shallow  places, 
tlodi  produce  islands.     By  acting  with  greater  force  on  one  side,  or  by 
^^  up  sand  or  mud,  a  river  forms  a  new  bed,  and  changes  its  course, 
1^  bas  been  the  case  with  the  Rhine  in  several  places  where  the  old  bed 
>  lUtt  Been.     Islands  are  frequently  formed  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers. 
^>  the  extensive  and  rich  Delta  in  Egypt,  which  was  in  very  ancient 
^  a  basin  or  gulf  of  the  sea,  has  been  entirely  formed  by  the  mud 
^■nad  down  by  the  Nile." 

"  AU  riTen,  from  tbs  listt  to  tho  grMtest,  waft  earth  to  the  aea,  and  that  in  |ir»- 
Nnion  to  their  mafnltude,  velocity,  and  length  of  coum,  eomblned  with  the  natura- 
;  tile  tan  whieh  forma  the  beds  or  hanks,  and  with  the  raina,  whieh,  in  prraortioa 
^^^  Tialnica^  sad  the  digna  of  alope  of  the  h%her  grounda,  waah  down  the  loU 
I.  p 
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AnUon  qf  the  Atmo^hereSl  The  air  is  not  less  acUve  th»a  Wi4#u-  ^ 
DEodacing  changes ;  and  if  its  action  is  sometimes  less  striking,  it  is  nO 
less  certam.  One  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of  this  cla^Sy  is  tiai 
jorocess  of  decomposition  hy  which  a  solid  mass  of  rock  is  changed  ioc^ 
^  number  of  loose  stones*  and  those  again  into  gravel  and  saodj  which  b^ 
easily  carried  away  by  the  action  of  wind  and  water.  The  quick  or  mo^ 
ing  sands  are  the  plague  of  many  countries ;  whole  mountains  have  beoa? 

into  the  neuwl  •trtsm.  It  is  but  of  Ute  that  the  sMemiaa  of  pbUowphcra  hsa  beevd 
irawn  to  this  subject.  The  deposition  of  mud  made  by  the  inuadations  of  the  Niley 
aod  the  consequent  elevation  of  the  soil  In  Egypti  had  been  long  known  to  t\\m 
anoients )  and  the  sassa  faols  were  obeerTsd  in  later  times  in  the  ease  of  othor  rlrenK^ 
iifch  as  |he  Ganges*  the  Misslssippii  the  Orlooco*  aod  otbfia;  bat  Uttle  inquiry  titJk 
yery  reoenUy  was  made,  either  as  to  the  cause  or  the  decree  of  progress  of  these  a^pi^^ 
sitlons.  Shaw  estimated  the  quantity  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  Kile  at  al>oat  th-0 
ItOth  part  of  the  Yolume  of  water  which  it  carries  lota  the  sea.     Now,  aiippoae  ^ ' 

2olnme  of  water  40  feet  deep,  and  2,100  feet  wide,  moving  at  tli^  rate  of  4  miles  axa. 
our':  the  cubical  volume  moved  in  that  space  of  time  will  be  I,774,060|O0O  feet^ 
#hlch  divided  by  1£0»  gives  14,784,000  cubical  feel,  the  quantom  of  eaKh  boarly- 
Wried  to  the  sea  by  the  Nile  during  the  period  of  its  ioundatioos.  Ye^  notwiih* 
standing  this  enormous  discbarge  of  alluvial  matter,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  ^ 
l)elta  is  by  no  means  great.  Gerard  fbund  the  increase  of  soil  in  Upper  Egypt  to  be 
only  6^  feet  since  the  Christian  era,  or  4  inches  in  a  oentury,  and  the  iocrease  aloo^ 
the  coast  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  or  8*900  yean,  not  tfO  e^ossd  a  mUb  aa4  a 

Ioarter.     Mr  Barrow,  estimating  the  quantity  of  earth  wafted  to  the  sea  by  the 
loangho  at  a  SOOdth  part  of  its  cubical  volume,  infers  that  there  must  l>e  an  annual 
iMdition  made  to  the  eossls  of  the  Yellow  See,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  of  aboat 
6  miles,  so  that  allowing  the  age  of  the  world  to  be  €000  yasrs,  the  lioangho  should 
have  converted  30,000  square  miles  of  sea  into  terra  firma.     But  this  is  as  little  the 
ease,  as  that  the  Nile— though  carrving  down  a  sttll  greater  qnantitv  of  mod  to  the 
ssa    hsw  made  any  very  great  additioo  to  the  Afrlcaa  contlnenl.    WtMl  an  *"**?^Hg 
quantilv  of  sediment  must  hourly,  daily,  monthly,  and  aanusUyj  be  wafted  down  the 
ocean  flood  of  the  Maranon,  which  is  greater  In  volume  than  all  the  rivers  of  eon- 
tinentid  £urope  put  together !     Yet  ws  hear  of  no  delta,  or  remarkable  Incrssse  oT 
land  at  its  movk^b.     CalGulating  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Mississippi 
at  8,894,720,000  cubical  feet  per  hour :  that  quantity  divided  by  SOD,  for  the  propor- 
tional quantity  of  alluvium,  will  give  16,473,600  feet  per  hour,  or  eight  times  and 
ii|»wards  the  quantity  wafted  by  the  Uoangho ;  and  even  allowing  the  velocity  of  only 
one  mile  per  hour,  still  the  quantity  discharged  would  be  four  times  as  much.    And 
it  must  be  rememl>ered  that  this  is  mere  earth.  Independent  of  the  amazing  quantity 
of  trees,  logs,  and  drift- wood,  hourly  hurried  down  by  it  Into  the  ocean.     A  theorise 
would  ha  apt  enough  to  infer  from  this  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  filled  i»  in 
a  shorter  time  than  the  Yellow  Sea,  accordin|^  to  Barrow.     Now,  what  is  the  fact  ? 
We  are  informed  by  Warden  that  the  annual  rate  of  increase  at  the  month  of  Its 
principal  branch  b  300  feet  annually,  or  a  mila  in  18  years,  and  8  la^gisss  aisng  the 
ooast.     But  this  increass,  if  equally  distributed  over  its  delta,  wouU  not  raits  it  above 
3  or  3  feet  In  a  year; — a  quantity,  however,  much  greater  than  in  the  delta  of  the 
N  ile^  as  might  naturally  be  expectM  fh)m  the  superior  siae  of  the  stream.     Supposing 
Bsrrow's  hjrpothesis  of  a  square  mile  added  every  70  days,  and  180  fstt  dssp,  this 
would  give  5  3-14ths  such  miles  annaally,  and  5^1  in  a  century.     Now,  a  river  which 
even  In  Its  lowest  state  conveys  8  times  as  much  alluvial  matter  as  the  Hoangho,  over 
and  above  an  immense  quantity  of  drift-wood,  should  enlarge  the  coast  as  much  in 
184  ysars  as  the  deposition  of  the  Chiness  river  do  in  a  oentury,  or  add  581  aquara 
mues  to  its  delta.     But  we  find  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  vastly  slower.     The  fact  is. 
the  process  of  filling  up  sea  and  raising  land,  was  far  more  rapid  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  world  than  now.    It  is  quite  evident  that  the  longer  rivers  oaatlnus  to  run, 
the  less  quantity  of  earth  tbev  wiU  carry  away  with  them.     It  must  also  be  kept  i« 
mind  that  the  more  the  laoa  gains  upon  the  sea,  the  latter  proportionally  gains  in 
depth,  and  therefore  the  procees  of  increase  must  be  eontlnnally  dedining  on  both 
these  necouots.     The  increasing  land  la  alwaya  going  into  demr  vratcr.    As  an 
instance  of  this,  the  shores  of  the  coast  of  Egypt  are  deep ;  and  if,  even  with  a  depth 
of  10  or  18  fathoms,  the  pri^ressivo  increase  of  the  Egyptian  Doha  has  been  so  slow, 
bow  mneb  more  slow  must  be  ths  progress  of  iUIng  up  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  hss 
a  depth  of  80  fathoms  ?    «  When  the  detritus  of  the  land,"  says  professor  riayOdrt 
**  is  delivered  by  the  river  into  the  sea,  the  heaviest  parts  are  deposited  first,  and  the 
liffhter  are  carried  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore.     The  accumulation  of  matter 
mieh  would  be  made  in  this  manner  on  the  coast.  Is  prevented  by  the  fbrtlier  oper- 
ation of  the  tides  and  eorrsnts,  in  oonssouenee  of  which  the  snbstanc«s  depodted 
etminns  to  be  worn  away,  and  are  gradually  rsmoTsd  farther  from  the  land." 
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snMed  swayy  or  middenlf  destroyed  by  tbe  combined  action  of  &ii  And 
ftfa*.  In  17T2y  a  great  part  of  tbe  Rz,  a  moontain  on  the  March  of 
TirnM»,  feXk  down  and  bnried  three  Tillages.  A  small  riyer  was  checked 
■  ki  ooane,  and  thus  a  lake  formed,  by  which  akiotber  village  was  orer- 
kn^  'mhen  a  second  fall  of  the  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  pro- 
fited another  mnch  more  dangerous  inundation,  by  which  several  villages 
vse  overfiowTiy  some  of  which  are  eren  stitl  covered  with  waterl  About 
M  yean  after  this,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Goima,  in  the  same  district, 
lidgatlv  and  alowly  into  the  valley  without  disturbing  the  inhabitants 
flf  wme  tKRiBeB,  which  were  carried  alotig  with  it  in  their  sleep;  who, 
vkfl  tliey  iKwoke  in  the  morning,  were  struck  with  astonishment  al 
finEDg  tlieinflelves  thus  transported  from  the  moimtain  into  the  valley.  Ih 
'k  T^ky  of  -tiie  Bagne,  in  Switzerland,  a  dreadful  inundation  was  caused  k  | 

m  1809,  by  the  M  of  one  of  the  ice-tnountains  into  a  stream.     Hie  j 

AM  Andose  relates  in  Le  Globe,  that  ad  he  was  one  day  making  the  \ . 

hnt  of  his  -wty  over  a  motmtain  in  the  Alleghany  range,  he  suddenly  felt 
tbaoft  more  under  his  feet,  and  perceived  that  a  tolerably  large-sized 
Wd,  weU-corered  with  trees,  was  rapidly  travelling  down  towards  the 
^iiB,  wMllier  he  quickly  arrived  without  the  least  inconvenience.     These 
Boring  landscapes  are  common  In  those  hills.     However,  all  these  united 
fences,  though  always  active,  seem  scarcely  suffident  to  explaiti  the  extra 
(s$aary  acciunulation  of  soil  which  sometimes  takes  place  ifi  the  course  of 
tdMMumd  years,  when  we  find  the  remains  of  very  old  walls,  roads,  Well- 
fRserved  trees,  and  whole  forests  buried  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the 
pment  svoface.      Sometimea  the  soil  suddenly  sinks,   which   was   the 
caw  at  Fredericshall  in  Norway,  where,  in  1702,  the  house  of  a  nobleman 
iBstintaneously  sunk  100  fathoms  into  the  ground.     But  in  other  places 
difierent  catises  must  have  acted.     Tims,  for  instance,  it  was  formerly 
necasary  to  mount  eight  steps  to  enter  the  Pantheon  at  Romer  but  it  la 
BOW  neceasaty  to  descend  as  many.     Has  the  building  sunk  so  many  feet, 
or  lag  ^e  soil  been  gradually  elevated  as  much?     Tbe  latter  is  thought 
most  probable ;  perhaps  both  has  happened. 

Lahour^  df  Man.^  Man  also  is  incessantly  changing  the  surface  of 
tl»  earth*  He  roots  out  forests,  drains  morasses  and  lakes,  regulates  the 
comse  of  the  rivers,  checks  the  progress  of  the  sea  by  dykes,  digs 
oittls,  cultivates  deserts,  forces  the  soil  to  produce  what  he  needs  for  his 
nulenatice,  and  tmusplants  at  pleasure  the  productions  of  the  most  distant 
covatriea  into  new  aittiatibn^. 

■  f       lit       II        nil 

CHAP.  Vt-HIStOllY  OF  tHE  EARTH. 

GsoLOOT  embraces  the  consideration  of  tte  materials  of  which  this 
globe  is  composed,  and  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  its  original  formation, 
tt  well  as  the  diifferent  states  under  which  it  has  existed,  and  the  various 
changBS  wMch  it  hafii  niidergone.  It  is  yet  a  speculative  science,  Mid 
prtnnisea  no  certaiii  results.  For,  from  the  very  limited  depth  withiii 
wWch  our  actual  eiaminations  have  been  made,  our  facts  and  real  obser- 
ntiona  are  tfotfined  to  a  small  part  of  what  may  be  considered  as  mereljr 
the  crust  Of  the  globe.  With  respect  to  its  more  internal  pwt,  we  have 
hitherto  only  beeti  aided  by  conjecture,  which  baa. too  frequently  led  to 
theories  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd.  As  long  as  the  mtenor  of  the 
globe  remjdna  unknown  to  us,  the  conclusions  which  we  may  attempt  to 
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draw  from  facta  observed  on  the  wadacB  csn  be  no  move  iIimi  proMiig^ 
and  as  such  incapable  of  generalization.  Neither  are  geologists  entitled 
to  lay  hold  of  the  hypothetical  principles  which  have  been  adnuieed  m 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  to  make  use  of  them  in  supporting^ 
their  theories,  as  if  they  were  agents  perfectly  known*  We  neither  knomr 
the  agents  nor  the  processes  which  nature  employs  in  the  greater  number 
of  her  operations.  How  yarn,  then,  must  be  the  attempt  to  form  a  pii- 
mitiye  history  of  the  globe  I — ^to  trace  the  immense  chain  of  those  opera- 
tions, the  last  link  of  which  is  attached  to  the  throne  of  the  invisible 
God  I  A  brief  review  of  the  various  systems  hitherto  proposed  by  geo- 
logists leads  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the  utter  impotence  of  the 
human  faculties  in  every  attempt  to  fiadiom  &  system  of  creation. 

Omitting  to  notice  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
for  the  reason  that  the  brevity  of  the  narration  precludes  any  systematic 
arrangiement  of  the  events  there  related,  we  shall  only  genmlly  remark 
here  that  the  most  prominent  circumstances  related  by  the  inspired  his- 
torian have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  and  inferred  by  the  most  learned 
of  those  philosophers,  who  have  endeavoured,  firom  a  view  of  the  preeoit 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  various  changes  whidi  it  has  undergone, 
to  form  some  conjectures  with  respect  to  its  original  formation.  In  fine, 
the  researches  of  philosophy  have  bowed  with  subnussion  to  the  testimony 
of  inspiration. 

Idecu  of  the  JEgypHans."]  From  the  very  imperfect  accounts  which  have 
reached  us,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  philosophers  on  this  subject 
we  can  only  learn  that  they  were  of  opinion,  that  at  the  beginning  the  ocean 
had  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  world.  These  waters,  it  was  sup- 
posed, were  now  concealed  in  vast  cavities  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
globe,  from  which  they  were  still  ready  to  issue  and  produce  the  most 
extensive  inundations.  The  axis  of  the  globe  they  believed  to  have  been 
originally  parallel  with  that  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  and  whilst  it  remained 
thus,  they  supposed  that  a  perpetual  spring  existed;  but  that,  on  its 
inclining,  an  alteration  of  seasons  took  place.  Thales  imported  the 
Egyptian  system  into  Greec^  and  it  was  possibly  that  of  all  the  ancient 
Greek  poets  and  mythologists. 

Opinion  of  the  Chaldeans  and  IndianeJ}  The  Chaldeans  are  said  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  held  the  same  opinion  as  the  E^^tians,  but 
they  also  supposed  the  existence  of  a  central  fluid  similar  to  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  they  believed  the  earth  to  be  hollow ;  and  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  earth's  formation,  a  perpetual  spring  existed.  The  Indians  also  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  a  vast  abyss  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  the 
reception  of  the  water  which  remained  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
extmal  crust ;  they  also  held  the  tradition  of  a  general  deluge^  and  a 
subsequent  retiring  of  the  waters. 

Philosophy  of  atoms  and  Greek  Tlieories.^  The  opinions  of  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus,  as  delivered  to  us  by  Lucretius,  appear  to  have  been, 
that  by  the  separation  and  appropriate  re-union  of  accordant  atoms,  or  cor- 
puscles, which  prefer  and  attract  each  other  in  virtue  of  their  similar  nature^ 
the  different  elements  were  formed,  which,  by  the  r^^ating  influence  of 
gravity,  were  separated  from  each  other,  and  dispowd  in  their  allotted 
regions.  One  of  the  results  of  this  process — ^in  which  we  recognise  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  theory  of  chemical  nffinitirf!  wan  the  form- 
atipn  of  the  earth  itself.  The  descriptions  which  Lucretius,  "Vligil,  and 
Ovid  ffire  us  of  the  first  fonnation  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  contain  all  the 
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iriMtpl  ideMoftlieviodemNe|»tii]ikli9]iaiiiely»8olvt^ 
AwnlAl  precipitatioii  by  altnction  or  affinity^— •meefaamcal  pracipitalioD,— • 
■>d  conaoUdadon.  Several  other  hypotheBes  of  the  fonnalioii  of  the  world. 
Bid  the  sneceeuTe  changes  which  have  hrongfat  it  to  its  present  state^ 
dsBcrre  xatfaer  to  be  regarded  as  ingemoosly  devised  allegories»  than  as 
atteiapta  at  philosophical  reasoning;  still  we  may  discover  among  the 
fisdent  Greeks  the  germ  of  all  the  theories  of  modorn  geology. 

Theofy  of  Descartes^  1670.]  Descartes  conceived  that  this  globe 
sight  onginally  have  been  composed  like  the  son,  of  die  pve  element  of 
fine ;  bat  lliat»  by  degrees,  its  leas  subtle  parts  had  gradoally  collected 
tosether,  and  formed,  thick  and  obscure  masses  at  its  sorface,  similar  to 
these  aceuanlations  which  occasion  the  spots  which  we  see  on  the  son. 
From  the  gradoal  but  complete  incrustation  thus  formed,  he  supposed 
tkt  the  whole  planet  at  length  became  covered  and  obfusicated, — ^that,  in 
tla  mamier,  different  crusts  were  formed, — and  that,  from  the  £Bdling  of 
p0tB  of  the  exterior  crust  into  the  cavity  beneath,  the  irregularities  of  the 
fvdi  8  warhce  were  produced. 

Tkeofy  of  Leibnitz,  1683.]     To  this  bold  hypothesis  of  Descartes 
tbs  of  Leibnits  very  nearly  approaches.     He  supposed  the  crust,  of  which 
we  have  just  ipoken,  to  have  been  of  a  vitreous  nature,  the  minute  frag- 
Muts  i)i  which  are  the  sand  that  is  every  where  so  abundant :  an  idea 
quite  untenable,  although  Buffon  has  been  earned  away  by  it. 

Sygimn  of  J^tgffhn*']  The  affinity  of  our  earth  to  the  sun,  has  been 
itriesly  miiserted  by  Buffon,  who  supposes  the  planets,  and  among  the  rest 
oo  emrtfay  to  be  particles  struck  off  from  the  sun  by  a  comet  about  96,000 
jma  ago>  and  hurled  into  the  immensity  of  space,  where,  from  their  rota- 
tory motioii,  they  acquired  a  spherical  form.  This  burning,  once  heated 
to  an  intensity  which  no  figures  can  describe,  and  no  imagination  conceive, 
«i[y  by  degrees  cocked  and  acquired  solidity, — retaining,  however,  many 
isanenae  cavities,— and  by  degrees  still  more  slow  became  adapted  for  the 
mrtgm*^  of  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  which  started  first  into  being 
about  the  pole,  and  gradually  spread  themselves  towards  the  equatorial 
regiona.'  Our  author's  mineral  system  explains  this  process  ;  and  his 
thmy,  though  now  refuted  in  all  its  principal  points,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  moat  anblime  exertions  of  an  ingenious  mind. 

SiftUm  ofBwnuit,  1681.]  Dr  Burnet,  whose  system  manifests  a  consider- 
ifafeportionboth  <^  ingenuity  and  judgment,  supposes  the  earth  to  have  origi- 
rnlly  been  a  fluid  mass,  the  component  parts  of  which  became  arranged 
iccording  to  their  gravity ;  hence  the  heaviest  matters  were  deposited  at 
tiie  centre,  and  above  them  were  disposed  in  concentric  layers,  the  lighter 
•nbstanoea,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  gravity.  The  water  every 
where  occupied  the  surfiace,  and  was  itself  enveloped  by  an  unctuous 
Butter,  above  which  existed  the  circumambient  air.  By  the  subsequent 
iBtcfMiLiture  of  the  oily  and  earthy  matters,  and  other  arrangements  of  its 
lefcral  component  parts,  the  crust  of  the  earth  acquired  a  smooth  form, 
and  obtained  those  qualities  which  were  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
Aganised  beings.  At  this  period  the  axis  of  the  globe  was  supposed  to 
be  parallel  with  that  of  its  orbit,  the  days  and  nights  to  be  equal  in  length, 
and  a  vnifonn  season  to  have  existed  in  which  the  antediluvian  generations 
otjoyed  a  perpetual  spring.  But  on  the  crust  of  the  earth  drjring,  from 
the  ardency  of  the  heat,  it  became  violently  rent  asunder,  fell  in,  and  gave 
outlet  to  the  vast  abyss  of  waters  beneath.  Hence  the  axis  of  the  globe 
became  inelinedy  occasioning  those  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the 
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leaglii  of  the  days  and  mgiii%  widoh  ii6W  ezisl ;  and  tiras  also  trefd  pro* 
dn^  the  beds  of  the  ooeaii)  with  the  valleys  and  the  munertnu  monntahi- 
ooB  elevations. 

tSkfstem  of  Whiitm^  1708.]  Mr  Whiston  conjectured  tnat  the  esrtli 
was  originally  a  comet>  which)  at  the  period  mentioned  in  the  Mosaiis 
account  as  that  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  its  orbit  rendered  nearly 
circular,  and  such  an  axrangemeBt  formed  of  its  component  parts  as  made 
it  fit  for  the  existence  of  ^e  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  Having 
existed  in  this  state  its  allotted  time,  he  supposes  a  comet  to  hare  passed 
so  near  to  the  earth  as  to  have  involved  it  in  the  vaponrs  forming  its  tail, 
which  being  condensed,  fell  in  torrents,  and  executed  the  will  of  the  Crea- 
tor, by  producing  the  deluge  described  by  Moses ;  the  action  of  the  comet 
on  the  'earth  itself,  having  been  sufficient  to  produce,  at  the  same  time, 
those  irregularities  of  its  suriiBM^  which  form  chains  of  mountains,  and  the 
vast  beds  of  the  ocean.  This  hypothesis  of  Whiston  has  often  been 
revived  in  whole  or  in  part.  Dolomieu  has  boirowed  from  it  his  pria-» 
cipal  ideas. 

idecu  of  PaUaSy  1791.]    M.  Pallas  having  assumed  the  formation  of 
the  sea  and  the  primitive  rocks,  supposed,  that,  with  the  sand  produced  by 
their  constant  duintegration,  the  sea  must  have  deposited  such  inflammable 
and  ferruginous  matters  as  being  deposited  in  beds  on  the  granite  vrouM 
form  the  fuel  of  volcanoes ;  these  raising  and  bursting  the  solid  beds  nnden* 
which  they  had  existed,  and  which  they  must  have  altered  by  fttsion  or 
calcination,  would  raise  up  the  mountains  of  schist  and  of  limestone.  The 
shores  of  the  sea  being  gradually  augmented,  and  the  sea  being  diminished 
and  driven  back  whilst  its  bed  was  raised  in  different  parts  by  the  poweif 
of  volcanoes,  the  formation  of  the  mountains  containing  petrifactions  WOidd 
take  place.    Lastly,  he  supposed  that,  after  the  earth  had  been  well-slocked 
with  vegetables  and  animals,  by  some  enormous  eruptions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  its  waters  may  have  hem  made  to  inundate  the  whole  horigemal 
surfJBce  of  the  earth,  and  even  to  cover  those  mountains  which  de  net 
exceed  one  hundred  toises  in  height. 

System  of  HutUm,j    The  system  of  Dr  Hutton  resembles,  ia  anaay 
points,  that  which  has  been  just  noticed  ;  but  its  several  parts  vte  better 
connected ;  and  it  certainly  possessos"   nltJbough  in  its  tendency  it  is  highly' 
exceptionable— a  more  prepossessing  appearance :  since  it  ascribes  the 
formation  of  consents,  mountains,  and  valleys,  not  to  accidental  oocar-^ 
rences,  but  to  the  operation  of  regular  and  uniform  causes,  making  ther 
decay  of  one  part  subservient  to  the  restoratkm  of  another  by  succcMive' 
reproduction.     Thus,  he  supposes  this  glebe  to  be  regulated  by  a 
of  decay  and  renovation,  and  that  these  are  effected  by  certain  pi 
which  bear  a  uniform  relation  to  each  other.     The  solid  matter  of  tiler 
earth,  especially  the  rocks  and  high  lands,  he  supposes  to  be  perpetaaUy 
separating,  by  the  reiterated  action  of  air  and  water,  and  when 
detached,  carried  down  by  the  streams  and  rivers  and  deposited  in  the 
of  the  ocean.     From  these  depositeSf  the  various  strata  of  our  earth 
supposed  to  be  formed,  obtaining  their  consolidation  from  the  aetioa  of 
submarine  fires ;  which  being  placed  at  immense  depths,  must  dpeiate  ea 
these  stratified   depositions  under  the  lurcumstaaee  ef  vast  pr6snre»  by 
which  volatilization  must  be  prevented^  and  such  changes  produoed  e» 
would  not  otherwise  be  effected  by  the  power  of  heat*     The  expanrira 
power  of  subterraneous  6n  is  also  called  in  to  exirfain,  by  the  elAvei* 
tion   of  strata,  their  various  positions*     Thus,  whilst  the   9O0»m  ie  kl 
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temo^ed  by  the  flomimidation  and  the  elevaiion  of  strata,  fraah 
aro  fonning  for  it  in  other  spota,  where  new  atrata  will  be 
wfoatedly  eaMoUd«le4>  and  ele¥ated«.  AcciNrdiag  to  this  systemy  there- 
in, i«  tbe  present  world — ^wbich  is  made  vp  of  the  fragments  of  those 
liadi  fMroceded  it — ^the  materials  are  arranging  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
-isiuB ;  new  worlds  are  rising  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  oceans  ;  and 
iii^iiiiaticiai  pictqrss  sueoessive  landa  overwhelmed  by  saccessiye  oceans, 
^thoae  in  tsun producing  new  kingdoms,  to  be  peopled  by  newnatiops: 
3«  ^stflm  ms»ifenting»  as  its  anther  ayowed>  neither  vestige  of  a  begin- 
^  art»r  |Hnes|»ect  of  an  end. 

Woedmard^s  Theory ^  1708.]  Woodward,  with  too  little  attention  to  facts 
vcUiKym^  at  the  penod  at  which  be  wrote,  supposed  that  the  solid  parts 
«:k»  e«vdi  were  anaoged  in  strata,  according  to  their  degrees  of  specific 
rnvSLy  ;  tlus  water  which  had  held  them  in  solution  having  afterwards 
iv&cased  to  the  grand  abyss  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  centre. 
AImt  sMBe  time,  God  ordained  that  the  crust  should  break  and  fall  into 
tbe  sbyea,  and  tha;t  the  water  should  cover  the  surface.  By  the  great 
Khvox  powers  of  this  water  he  sui^KMed  that  every  thing  was  again  dis- 
"oh^edy  aad  afterwards  precipitated  in  concentric  layos.  The  surface  was 
^  sappoaed  to  have  been  «^gain  broken,  by  which  the  wat«^  again 
reached  ifae  centre,  and  tb«  surfjace  was  broken  into  those  inequalities 
vkkhaoar  eadat* 

Theory  of  JMuo,  1770—1810.]  Deloo  conceived  that  in  the  beginning 
^  son  <Kd  not  exist  in  a  luminous  state,  and  that  the  earth,  not  feeling  its 
aAaooei,  waa  froaen ;  but  when  the  sun,  by  the  Divine  will,  began  to 
fifaeitaiaya,  the  ice  on  the  earth's  surfisee  became  thawed  to  the  depth  of 
sevaal  lesgnea  below  the  surface ;  and  the  dissolved  substances  were  either 
aystaUiacd  or  precipitated,  aad  formed  the  primitive  crust  of  the  earth. 
Afiar  tfaia,  oiigantsed  bmgs  were  created,  many  of  which  became  involved 
a  s  Bsw  Btiata,  whidi  were  now  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
<ia  thawing  of  the  internal  parts  ol  the  globe  continuing,  the  external 
osa  lost  ita  support,  and  sunk  iato  the  recesses  of  the  subterranean 
oritisa.  This  catastrophe  was  the  universal  deluge  described  by  Moses. 
1^  eslemal  waters  mahed  in  to  tbe  gulph,  and  thus  caused  a  consider- 
ikk  dmaiiiatMn  of  the  waters  which  covered  the  earth,  so  that  our  present 
miriaenia,  formed  beneath  the  ocean,  suddenly  rose  into  view,  with  all 
tka  irregnlantieB  ol  GEorface.  In  the  light  lands  of  these  continents  were 
^nad,  baried  in  promiscuous  heaps,  the  remains  of  quadrupeds,  once 
tW  iahahilaiitB  of  islands  which  had  sunk  down  before  tbe  universal 
^ebga,  awl  the  skeletons  of  cetaceous  animals  which  had  peopled  the  sea  • 
lis  piaacrvation  of  these  remains,  which  are  still  met  with  almost 
aiaa  ha  oold  countries,  aad  the  inconsiderable  thickness  of  the  beds  of 
YegetaUe  mould  formed  above  our  continents,  unite  to  prove  that  their 
antiquity,  or  rather  their  appearance  above  the  waters,  is  not-  to  be 
'lied  many  ages  beyond  our  own. 

Tbwry  ofSoMssure.^  Led  by  the  observation,  that  the  Alpine  Moun- 
Uias  were  finequently  composed  of  strata  obliquely  disposed,  Saussure 
iaagiaed,  that  the  surface  of  tlie  globe,  formed  by  successive  depositiena 
ad  crystallizatifMis,  was  ori^ally  covered  by  the  ancieat  ocean ;  but  that 
^  eraat  bursting  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  or  of  ekstic  fluids,  the 
Biciior,  or  primitive  parts  of  the  crust,  were  turned  outwards  and  sup* 
ported  by  ubese  of  secondary  formation.  By  the  rapid  retreat  of  the 
into  the  cavides  thus  formed,  he  accounts  for  the  enormous  blocka 
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now  lying  in  plaloB  far  distant  from  the  rocks  from  wlddi  liiey  ww» 
separated.  After  this  retreat  of  the  waters,  he  supposes  that  plants  and 
animals  were  formed ;  and  that  since  that  period,  several  immense  car- 
rents  have  heen  caused  hy  the  opening  of  fresh  gulfs,  into  which  the 
waters  have  retreated  at  different  periods,  the  last  being  that  which  reduced 
the  waters  to  their  present  level. 

Ideas  of  PatrinJ}  Patrin  formed  the  opinion,  that  in  the  beginning, 
all  the  matters  which  now  compose  the  exterior  part  of  the  globe  were 
held  in  solution,  or  suspension  in  a  fluid ;  and  that,  of  these,  some  were 
deposited  in  a  oystallized  state,  whilst  those  which  were  not  in  a  state  of 
actual  solution,  formed  the  different  schists  and  other  earthy,  saline,  and 
metallic  strata,  which  are  found  regularly  and  concentric^y  disposed. 
Whilst  thus  existing  in  a  soft  and  yielding  state,  the  different  substances, 
by  acting  on  each  other,  passed  Into  a  state  of  fermentation,  neoeseaiily 
productive  of  a  swelling,  or  rising  up,  which  takmg  place  first  of  all  in 
the  granite  and  saline  pasty  masses,  these  were  elevated,  carrying  with 
them  or  bursting  through  llie  other  strata,  and  thus  forming  the  rocks 
and  mountains  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

KtrwatCs  Theory.^     That  respectable  and  excellent  mineralogist,  Mr 
Kirwan,  has  zealously  endeavoured  to  form  a  system  which  nuty  accord 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.     He  supposes  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  globe  to  have  been  in  a  fluid  state,  being  held  in  solution  by 
water  considerably  heated.    From  the  coalescing  and  crystallization  of  the 
contents  of  this  solution,  the  various  metallic  substances  and  earths  were 
deposited,  in  various  combinations,  forming,  according  to  the  predominant 
proportion  of  the  ingredients,  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  and  the  other  pri* 
meval  rocks.     By  the  crystallization  of  ^ese  immense  masses,  a  prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  heat  was  generated,  even  to  incandescence,  and  the  oxygen 
uniting  with  inflammable  air,  occasioned  a  stupendous  conflagratioii,  by 
which  the  solid  basis  on  which  the  chaotic  fluid  rested  was  rent  to  a  great 
extent.     From  the  extrication,  by  this  heat,  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogefn 
gases,  the  atmosphere  was  formed ;  and  from  ^e  union  of  the  oxygen 
with  ignited  carbon,  carbonic  acid  proceeded,  which  being  absoriied  by 
calcareous  earth,  was  precipitated  in  combination  with  it,  fonning  the 
primitive  limestone.     The   level   of  the  ancient  ocean  becoming   tlien 
lowered  to  the  depth  of  9000  feet,  fish  were  created ;  and  the  various 
stratified  secondary  mountains  were  formed  within  it  during  ito  retreat 
and  after  the  creation  of  fish.     Soon  after,  the  higher  tracta  of  land  being 
left  uncovered  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea  to  ito  bed,  the  land  became  anq»« 
plied  with  vegetables  and  animals.     The  deluge,  he  considers  as  a  nuraciil- 
ous  effusion  of  water,  both  from  the  clouds  and  from  the  great  abyss, 
which  originated  in,  and  proceeded  from,  the  great  southern  ocean  below 
the  equator,  and  which  rushing  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  descended 
southwards,  and  at  length  spr^  over  the  fiice  of  the  whole  earth. 

Delamiiherie^t  Tkearyy  1798.]  M.  Delamitherie,  who  has  uoivestigatod 
the  subject  with  much  attention,  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  moontaiiia, 
valleys,  and  plains,  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth,  were  formed  nearly 
in  the  state  in  which  they  now  exist,  by  crystallization  in  the  maaa  oC 
water  which  surrounded  the  earth.  The  matten  cmnposing  the  higfaeat 
mountains,  he  maintains,  have  evidently  been  held  in  solution ;  the  WBter» 
dierefore,  must  have  reached  above  their  summits,  and  of  course,  have  atood 
18,000  feet,  at  least,  above  ito  present  level.  But  this  being  admitted^  it 
beoomea  necessary  to  determine  what  has  become  of  the  immense  ^pamity 
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wfaieh  iue  disappeared  since  that  period.  Of  this,  he  imagines^ 
some  part  has  escaped  by  evaporation,  and  passed  into  other  planets, 
^^  tliat  by  far  the  greatest  part  is  buried  in  the  immense  carems  which 
oast  in  the  interior  part  of  die  globe. 

iSeiriffio  of  the  preceding  eyeteme,']     On  xeriewing  the  systems  which 

^▼e  l>een  jnst  enumerated,  it  is  obvious  that  some  are  so  abundant  in 

tecifiil  conjectures,  and  so  deficient  of  probability,  as  not  to  require  any 

fcotlier  remark ;  whilst  in  others  of  a  more  specious  appearance,  there  are 

points  which  cannot  be  aUowed  to  their  ingenious  authors.     On 

particular  doubtful  points,  it  is  thought  best  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 

tiian  separately  examine  each  system.    With  respect  to  cr3^8t9lliza* 

from  an  aqueous  solution — a  supposition  which  has  not  yet  been 

fnerally  adopted — ^it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  primitive  mountains  and 

vaBeya  giro  exactly  that  irregularity  of  appearance— lofty  needle-like 

Ssins  shooting  up  in  some  parts,  and  extensive  plains  existing  in  others — 

vkk^  is  observable  in  cases  of  crystallization  on  the  small  scale.     It  has 

^eea  objected,  that  the  secondary  mountains  do  not  every  where  cover 

die  primary  on  which  they  rest :  this  circumstance  must  in  all  probability 

have  depended  on  particular  local  circumstances,  and  especially  on  such 

K  in  ordinary  cases  of  crystallization  would  direct  the  formation  of  crys-> 

tils  more  numerously  on  one  spot  than  another.     Particular  currents  may 

yobi^  be  considered  among  the  causes  which  assisted  in  producing  these 

effects,  as  well  as  in  forming  particular  chains ;  whilst  to  the  action  of 

cootraiy  currents  may  be  attributed  the  formation  of  separate  mountains. 

The  formation  of  secondary  mountains  seems  also  to  concur  with  what 

B  generally  observed  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  crystaHizatiim ;  where  it 

b  observed,  that  after  one  series  of  crystals  are  formed  of  the  least  soluble 

matters,  others  are  then  formed  of  those  substances  which  the  fluid  was 

^le  to  bold  still  longer  in  solution. 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  system  of  crystallization  of  rocks,  that 
■atuie  seems  to  perform  nothing  of  that  kind  at  the  present  period ; 
sdmittiiig  the  fiact,  the  objection  would  not  possess  much  force,  since  a 
most  satisfactory  answer  might  be  yielded,  by  asserting  that  the  operation 
bas  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  task  being  accomplished,  and,  with  re- 
elect to  the  granite  and  porphyry  rocks,  all  the  materials  beiug  employed. 
The  formation  of  stone  by  crystallization,  is,  however,  carrying  on  in  vari- 
ous situations  at  the  present  moment ;  the  incrustations  formed  in  certain 
^ffingSy  and  the  various  stalactitic  formations  which  take  place  daily,  are 
iDstances  of  this  kind. 

The  unfitness  of  water  to  hold  the  substances  forming  the  primitive 
rocks  in  solution,  has  been  considered  as  a  powerficd  objection ;  but  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  the  menstruum  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  sim- 
ple water ;  but,  as  Mr  Kirwan  observes,  "  this  primitive  fluid  must  have 
contained  all  the  various  simple  saline  substances,  and  indeed  every  simple 
substance  variously  distributed ;  forming,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  complex 
menstmum  than  any  that  has  since  existed,  and,  consequentiy,  endued 
with  properties  very  different  from  any  with  which  we  have  been  since 
acq[aainted." 

There  is  still  considerable  difficulty,  however,  in  adopting  any  system 
irhich  confines  the  production  of  the  various  geological  phenomena  which 
pfeaent  themselves  to  pur  observation,  to  too  few  and  too  limited  causes^ 
once,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  refer  the  general  phenomena>to  the 

I.  q 
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opfsnlipn  of  one  particiilar  poworfol  agent,  it  stUl  mnat  be  neceiaaiy  c«i 
take  into  account  the  sinking  and  the  raising  of  particular  spots  fronci 
subterranean  and  submarine  fires :  as  well  as  the  changes  produced  by  ^1>«! 
Bubrersion  of  lohy  mountains,  rapid  and  yiolent  currents  of  water,  ■a.xbc.I 
various  other  powerful  causes. 

Werner  i  System^  1791.]     By  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  nunier<»«x&i 
systems  which  have  been  advanced,  and  by  the  cursory  remarks  on  ooacse: 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  against  those  which  appear  co> 
possess  the  greatest  share  of  probability,  the  reader  will  be  better  pr^^^- 
pared  to  examine  the  system  of  ihe  celebrated  Werner,  to  whom,  in  tbcs 
opinion  of  hb  learned  and  eealous  annotator,  we  owe  almost  erery  tliir^^ 
that  is  truly  valuable  in  this  important  branch  of  knowledge.     For  th^ 
purpose  of  conveying  some  idea  of  this  ingenious  system,  the  following 
sketch  is  taken  from  the  view  of  it  given  in  the  Elements  of  Geognosy 
by  professor  Jamieson. 

According  to  this  system,  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have  existed  origi- 
nally in  a  state  of  aqueous  fluidity,  which  is  mferred  from  its  spheroidical 
form,  and  from  the  lughest  mountains  being  composed  of  rocks,  possessing;' 
a  structure  exactly  resembUng  that  of  those  fossils,  which  have,  as  it  were* 
been  formed  under  the  eye  by  water.  From  this  circumstance  it  also  fol- 
lows, that  the  ocean  must  have  formerly  stood  very  high  over  these  moun- 
tains ;  and  as  these  appear  to  have  been  formed  during  the  same  period  €>f 
time,  it  follows,  that  ihe  ocean  must  have  formerly  covered  the  whole 
earth  at  the  same  time. 

Contemplating  the  formation  of  the  mountains  themselves,  Werner  dis- 
covered the  strongest  proofs  of  the  diminution  of  the  original  waters  of 
the  globe.     He  ascertained,  1^^  That  the  outgoings^^ih^X,  is,  the  upper 
extremities  as  they  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  earth— of  the  newer 
strata  are  generally  lower  than  the  outgoings  of  the  older,  from  granite 
downwards  to  the  alluvial  deposit — and  that  not  in  particular  spots,  but 
around  the  whole  globe.     2d.  That  the  primitive  part  of  the  earth  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  chemical  precipitations,  and  that  the  mechanical  depoei- 
tions  onlv  appear  in  those  of  a  latter  period,  that  is,  in  the  transition  claee ; 
and  contmne  increasing  through  all  the  succeeding  classes  of  rocks.     This 
evidence  of  the  vast  diminution  of  the  volume  of  water  which  stood  so 
high  over  the  whole  earth,  is  assumed  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  although 
we  can  form  no  correct  idea  of  wliat  has  become  of  it. 

By  the  earliest  separations  from  the  chaotic  mass,  which  are  discover- 
able in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  was  formed  a  class  of  rocks,  which  are 
therefore  termed  primitive  rocks*  The  circumstances  which  mark  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  rocks  are,  that  they  fonn  the  fundamental  rock  of 
the  other  classes.  Having  been  formed  in  the  unmhabitable  state  of  the 
globe,  they  contain  no  petriikctions,  and,  excepting  the  small  portion  which 
sometimes  accompany  those  which  will  be  next  mentioned,  they  contain 
no  mechanical  depositee,  but  are,  throughout,  pure  chemical  productions. 
Small  portions  of  carbonaceous  matter,  occur  only  in  the  newer  memben 
of  the  class. 

Before  the  summits  of  the  mountains  appeared  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  before  the  creation  of  vegetables  and  animals,  a  rising  of  the 
waters  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  during  which,  that  class  of  rocks 
which  are  said  to  be  of  the  eeeond  Jbrmaiion  was  deposited.  The  rocks 
of  this  fomaftion  are  clay,  porphyry,  pearl-stone  porphyry,  obsidiaa 
porphyry,  seinite,  and  pitclutone ;  they  exhibit  very  fpw  mechanical  depo* 
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are  of  complete  cheodcal  foruMtioiiy  nd  coDtain  little  or  no  car- 

matter,  and  never  any  pelriftctioiit. 

On  Uie  appearance  of  land,  or  doriag^  the  traaaition  of  tbe  earth  from 

iaa  dnotic  to  its  habitable  state,  rocha  trfaieh  fnm  this  circumstance  are 

denominated  tnmnHon  rock$  were  formed.     In  these  rocks,  the  first 

rii^bt  traces  of  petrifiwtwn,  and  of  meehsnieal  depositions,  are  to  be 

Ibnnd.     As  the  fanner  class  of  rocks  were  purely  of  chemical  formatioa, 

so  the  contents  of  these  are  chieAy  chemical  prodnctions,  mingled  with  a 

aoanl]  proportion  of  mechanical  depoaitioas ;  to  explain  the  canse  of  the 

mrrtniB,  we  are  rsfemd  to  the  period  of  their  fonuation,  dial  at  which 

titB  aBmmits  of  the  primitire  mountains  jnst  appeared  above  the  waters, 

wlien,  by  the  attraction  excited  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  which 

vre  are  reminded  extended  to  no  great  depth,  particles  of  the  original 

Dsoatsdaa  were  worn  off  and  deposited. 

As  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  ocean  diminisbed,  so  wonld  die  sur- 
face on  which  its  waves  acted  increase,  and  of  course  the  number  of 
naediaiiical  depositions.  Hence,  these  are  mnch  more  abundant  in  the 
locks  of  the  next  foimation,  which  are  denominated  floetz  rocks,  on  ac- 
eoant  of  their  being  generally  disposed  in  horizontal,  or  flat  strata.  In 
tiwae,  petriliEM^ons  are  very  abundantly  found,  having  been  formed  whilst 
vegetables  and  animals  existed  in  great  numbers.  These  rocks  are 
generally  of  very  wide  extent,  and  commonly  placed  at  the  foot  of  primi- 
tive moontains ;  they  are  seldom  of  a  very  great  height,  from  whenee  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  water  had  considerably  subsided  at  the  time  of 
dw9r  formation,  and  did  not  then  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 
CcniBtries  composed  of  these  rocks  are  not  so  nigg;ed  in  their  appearance, 
nor  so  marked  by  sudden  inequalities,  as  those  in  which  the  primitive  and 
transition  rocks  prevail. 

Most  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  just  enumerated,  are  covered  by  a 
great  formation,  which  is  named  the  newest  Jloetz  trap.  This  formation 
also  covers  many  of  the  highest  primitive  mountune ;  it  has  but  little  con- 
tinuity, but  is  very  widely  distributed.  It  contains  considerable  quanlaties 
of  mechanical  depositee,  such  as  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  Tbe  remains 
both  of  vegetables  and  animals  also  occur  very  abundantly  in  these  depo- 
sites.  Heaps  of  trees,  and  parts  of  plants,  and  an  abundance  of  shells 
and  other  marine  productions,  with  the  horns  of  stags,  and  great  beds  of 
bituminous  fossils,  point  out  the  lateness  of  the  period  when  diis  formation 
was  deposited.  In  this  formation  several  rocks  occur  which  are  also  met 
with  in  other  floetz  formations;  but  the  following  are  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  class:  basalt,  wacke,  greystone,  porphyry,  slate,  and  trap 
tuff.  These  rocks  are  said  to  have  been  focmed  during  tiie  settling  of  the 
water  consequent  upon  a  vast  deluge,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
when  the  surface  of  tiie  earth  was  covered  with  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  when  much  dry  land  existed.  From  various  appearances  observed  in 
these  rocks,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  waters  in  which  they  were  formed, 
had  risen  with  great  rapidity,  and  had  afterwards  settled  into  a  state  of 
connderable  calmness. 

The  collections  and  deposites  derived  from  the  materials  of  pre-existing 
masses,  worn  down  by  the  powerful  agency  of  air  and  water,  and  after- 
wards deposited  on  tbe  land,  or  on  tiie  sea-coasts,  are  termed  aUutfial,  and 
are,  of  course,  of  much  later  formation  than  taj  of  the  preceding  classea 
These  deposites  may  be  divided  into :  1*^,  Those  which  are  formed  in 
mountainous  countries,  and  are  found  in  valleys,  being  composed  of  rolled 
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oiaMes,  gravel)  aaad,  and  sometiiiies  laam,  fragments  of  ores,  and  dUflRermt 
kinds  of  precious  stones.  2d^  Those  which  occor  in  low  and  flttt  caun- 
tries,  being  peat,  sand,  loam,  bog,  iron  ore,  nagelflech,  calc-toff,  and  <»lc 
sinter:  the  three  latter  being  better  known  by  the  names  breccia,  itofsy  and 
stalactite. 

In.  this  ingenious  system,  in  which  so  much  knowledge  of  the    sabject 
prevails,  and  in  which  the  marks  of  long  and  patient  investigatiQii  are 
evident,  a  very  dose  accordance  with  geological  facts  is  generally  observn 
ble.     Some  few  difficulties  however  occur,  particularly,  it  seemsy    -with 
respect  to  the  new  trap  formation ;  since,  although  the  appearanoee  'wiiich 
this  is  intended  to  explain  do  not  better  agree  with  any  other  snppositioiiy 
stiU  the  rising  of  the  waters,  whiLst  they  yet .  covered  the  sunmiitB  o£  the 
primitive  mountains,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  supposition  made  up 
for  this  particular  purpose ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  it  I4>pean3    to  be 
warranted  by  no  other  phenomena,  it  seems  to  require  some  further  con- 
sideration before  it  is  fully  admitted. 

Tkeofy  of  Cuvier,']     A  succession  of  memoirs  in  the  ^110^40;^    ^ig 
Museum^  on  the  fossU  remains   of  aninuds  found  in  the  strata  around 
Ptais,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Cuvier,  enlarged  afterwards  into  an  ihgenione 
and  elaborate  work,  comprehending  four  volumes  in  quarto,  but  pvd>lialied 
by  that  distingwished  naturalist  vmder  the  unpretending  title  of  Reeherches 
sur  Us  Ossemens  FassiUs  des  Quadrupedes^  has  appeued  in  English,  ivitli 
Notes  by  Professor  Jameson,  as  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Elarth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  M .  Cuvier  regarded  his  work  in  so  important    a 
light  as  his  learned  editor ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  speculations  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished geologists  of  the  present  day,  even  thou^  of  too  limited  a  natnre 
to  be  regarded  as  a  theory  of  the  earth.     Every  part  of  the  sur&ce  of 
this  globe,  M.  Cuvier  maintains,  exhibits  such  phenomena  as  unavoidably 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sea,  at  one  period  or  another,  has  covered 
the  whole,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  so  as  to 
form  those  regular  and  extensive  horizontal  deposites  in  which  many  of 
the  marine  exuvia  are  contained.     But  there  are  also  inclined  or  vertical 
strata  of  the  same  nature,  situated  under  the  horizontal  strata,  which  hav- 
ing been  necessarily  formed  in  a  horizontal  position,  have  been  subse- 
quently lifted  up  and  shifted  into  their  inclined  or  vertical  situation,  and 
that  too  before  the  horizontal  strata  were  deposited  above  them.    Now 
amid  these  changes  it  was  hardly  possible   that  the  same  species  of 
animals  should  continue  to  live,     lliere  must  have  been  a  succession  of 
changes  in  animal  natures  corresponding  to  that  in  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  fluid  which  they  inhabited.     It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  change 
of  element  might  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  entire  destruction  of  all 
existing  genera.     Accordingly,  not  only  the  species,  but  even  the  genera 
change  with  the  strata ;  and  when  the  sea  last  receded  from  our  Continent, 
its  inhabitants  were  not  very  different  from  those  whidi  it  continuw  to 
support.     The  strata  around  us,  therefore,  may  serve  ^e  double  purpose 
of  recording  the  great  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  both  in  the 
animal  kingdom  and  upon  the  surJfiEM^e  of  the  globe.-    Neither  physical  nor 
astronomical  causes  of  revolution  on  the  earth's  surface  are  sufficient  to 
explain  these  changes.     The  irruption  of  the  sea  and  its  retreat  have  nei- 
ther been  slow  nor  gradual ;  the  catastrophes  have  been  sudden,  and  the 
present  surface  of  the  world  is  by  no  means  of  very  ancient  formaticm. 
This  theory  n^proximates  more  nearly  to  the  Mosaical  record  than  maof 
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^Aen  wbich  we  hare  notioed.  In  hct,  modem  geologists  are  all  eiger 
to  bear  teatimoiiy  to  the  actual  OGcairenoe  of  the  deluge ;  neither  are  they, 
generally  speakiAg,  gnOty  of  disowning  the  act  of  creation,  though  some 
of  diem  have  nttered  incredihle  nonsense  on  this  subject.  M.  Cuvier, 
indeed,  by  his  catastrophes  and  epochs,  agrees  with  many  scientific  men 
in  nssigning  a  hr  higher  antiquity  to  our  globe,  dian  is  consistent  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  things ;  but  no  Christian  will  hesitate 
which  to  prefer:  and  Granville  Penn  has  abundantly  demonstrated, 
what  indeed  there  could  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  objections 
to  tlie  Christian  Revelation,  founded  on  the  ftcts  of  Geology,  are  as  un- 
phUpeophical  as  they  are  impious. 

IfUmud  Heat  cf  the  Globe.']  The  existence  of  volcanoes  and  hot 
springs  led  philosophers  long  ago  to  suspect  that  there  was  an  intense 
heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  opinion  of  Werner,  that  ^e 
former  arose  from  the  combustion  of  masses  of  coal  at  moderate  depths, 
was  set  aside  by  the  discovery  that  the  seat  of  the  volcanic  agents  was 
under  the  primitive  rocks,  of  course  fur  below  the  coal-formation,  and 
that  the  composiidon  of  lavas  was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
.The  notion  advanced  by  others,  that  hot  springs  might  owe  their  origin 
to  the  accidental  mixture  of  substances  producing  chemical  acdon  in  die 
bowels  of  the  earth,  was  equally  inadequate  to  account  for  the  permanency 
of  tiiese  springs — their  existence  widiout  any  known  change  for  ages. 
At  length  a  tlurd  species  of  evidence  presented  itself  in  the  temperature 
of  deep  mines,  wmch  it  was  observed  was  generally  higher  than  the 
aaean  temperature  of  the  year  in  the  district.  It  was  objected  that  the 
beat  might  arise  from  the  breaths  of  the  workmen,  and  the  lights  used 
by  them.  This  explanation  to  be  sure  did  not  account  for  the  difference 
of  temperature  said  to  be  observed  between  shallow  and  deep  mines  ; 
but  the  existence  of  the  difference  alluded  to  was  doubted ;  and  to  this, 
as  the  point  upon  which  the  controversy  hinged,  several  philosophers, 
especially  M.  Cordier,  a  professor  of  geology  in  Paris,  directed  their 
attention.  The  result  is  thus  announced  by  the  Parisian  professor : — 
''I.  Our  experiments  frilly  confirm  the  existence  of  a  subtexranean  heat, 
idiich  is  peculiar  to  the  terrestrial  globe, — does  not  depend  on  the  solar 
raye,— and  increases  rapidly  with  the  depth.  2.  The  increase  of  the 
subterranean  heat  does  not  follow  the  same  law  over  the  whole  earth ; 
it  may  be  twice  or  thrice  as  great  in  one  country  as  in  another.  S.  These 
difiRerences  do  not  bear  any  constant  proportion  either  to  the  latitude  or 
IiNigitnde.  4.  The  increase  is  more  rapid  than  has  been  supposed  ;  it 
may  go  as  high  as  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  24  feet,  but  the  mean, 
so  ftr  as  the  present  observations  have  yet  extended,  cannot  be  fixed  at 
lees  than  one  degree  for  45  feet."  In  the  deep  borings  made  by 
M.  Aiago,  it  was  found  that  the  greater  the  depth  horn  which  the  water 
ascended  Uie  warmer  it  was.  Mr  Bald  of  Alloa  published  some  facts 
in  the  Edinburgh  Phihsophioal  Journal  some  years  ago,  and  Mr 
Daubuiason  gives  others  relating  to  the  mines  of  Saxony,  which  establish 
the  same  conclusion.  A  writer  in  the  Annals  of  VhShwpky  thinks  that 
the  increase  in  England  is  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  10 
or  12  fathoms  of  descent.  Hence  we  have  iieason  to  conclude  that  it 
is  not  any  peculiar  local  circumstances  which  generate  the  heat  in  warm 
springs,  but  that  they  merely  derive  their  waters  from  reservoirs  situated 
at  a  great  depth.  Pursuing  this  idea,  the  Bath  waters,  which  have  a 
temperature  of  116,  may  be  supposed  to  come  frx)m  a  depth  of  three- 
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Vainly  asking,  with  affected  Bolidtude,  May  not  those  atars,   tli 
without  nnmber  which  guide  the  mariner  in  the  midst  of  the 
deep,  be  in  a  moment  extingaished  ?  May  not  this  arch  of  the  glot 
supports  ns,  give  way  beneath  our  feet  ?  Is  not  the  equilibiinm  ofj 
liable  to  be  subverted,  and  will  not  the  foaming  billows  one  day  ] 
these  continents  which  are  at  present  covered  with  the  monument^ 
man  industry?  May  not  the  earth  approach  too  near  to  the  sun 
swallowed  up  by  it  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean  ?    May  it  not  "witn 
those  remote  and  dreary  regions  of  space  where  the  solar  heat  is  t<^ 
to  support  the  principle  of  life  ?  "  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  fialse  philoi 
Such  questions  are  idle  and  impertinent,  to  say  no  worse.     That  th 
potent  can  annihilate  all  the  countless  suns  and  systems  whicb 
illimitable  space,  is  imdoubtedly  true ;  that  He  can  suspend  or  rev< 
laws  of  universal  gravitation,  and  thus  introduce  disorder  and  des 
into  every  system  conducted  by  such  laws,  is  also  true  ;  but  it   is 
improbable  that  He  ever  will.  That  our  world  will  be  destroyed  "Wi 
from  revelation,  and  that  because  it  has  been  the  abode  of  sinful  I 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  such  an  awful  catastrophe  to  i 
in  it  the  destruction  or  annihilation  of  a  whole  universe  of  worlds, 
the  billows  of  the  ocean  might  again  roll  over  the  summits  of  the  1 
mountains,  and  drown  the  world  as  of  old,  is  an  event  undoubtedly 
ble  in  respect  of  Divine  power,  though  not  in  respect  of  the  laws  of  n 
for  the  Noachic  deluge  was  certainly  effected  by  a  miraculous  interpc 
of  Divine  agency ;  but  revelation  tells  us  positively  that  **  the  waters 
no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  fledi,"  and  that  the  final  destr^ 
of  the  present  order  of  things  shall  be  accomplished  by  the  agency 
whenever  Divine  justice  and  wisdom  shall  see  meet  to  command  i 
ought  always  to  be  observed  in  reasonings  on  this  subject,  that  creai 
one  thing,  and  the  laws  of  nature  another ;  that  annihilation  is  one 
and  the  suspension  or  removal  of  these  laws  is  another.     As  God  di 
create  by  laws,  but  by  power, — that  is,  as  creation  is  an  immediate 
of  Omnipotent  agency,  previous  to  the  existence  of  laws, — so,  it  is  n< 
the  suspension  or  reversal  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  phenomena  o{ 
universe,  that  its  annihilation  can  be  accomplished.     As  it  required  a 
of  Divine  agency  to  effect  the  transition  from  nonentity  to  esdsteno 
a  Divine  voUtion  is  equally  necessary  to  the  transition  from  existenc 
nihility. 
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PART  lll^POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PoUtieai  Geography  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
earth  as  inhabited  by  comnranities  of  men.     It  proceeds  upon  the  &cts 
that  man  is  a  social  being, — ^that  his  social  tendencies^  however,  are  so 
limited  and  controlled  as  to  produce^  not  one  great  uniyersal  commimity  of 
the  species,  but  a  nnmber  of  separate  particnlar  comnranities  of  indi- 
Tiduaisy — and  that  these  commnnities  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  oa 
the  one  hand  by  inhabiting  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surfiice,  and  on 
the  othOT  by  the  possession  of  certain  peculiaritiesy  varying  in  the  various 
societaes,  but  common  to  the  various  individnals  of  each  society.    Different 
sitnatioBa  on  the  face  of  the  globe»  and  characteristic  peculiaritieB  of  the 
maaaea  of  men  who  inhabit  it,  have  thus  been  connected  by  so  close  an 
association,  that  the  latter  have  generally  been  considered  as  coming 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  science  which  describeiB  the  surface  of 
the  earth.    In  strict  accnxacy  of  airangement,  perhaps,  these  discussions 
belong  to  other  branches  of  literatiue  than  Geograf^y  properly  so  called ; 
bat  the  practical  utility  of  including  them  in  geographical  works  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obvious,  and  has  been  so  universally  acted  upon,  that  no  apology 
can  be  required  for  our  devoting  a  considefahle  share  of  attention  to  them 
in  the  following  work.     The  object,  meanwhile^  of  these  preliminary 
remarka  sa  to  ezpUdn,  by  definitions  as  brief  and  distinct  as  possible,  the 
fanons  technical  terms  which  are  in  conunon  use  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  department  of  geography. 

Ijanguage»2  By  far  the  most  striking  of  those  diversities  which  dis- 
tingniali  societies  of  men  from  each  otkr  is  that  of  language.  This 
differmoe  of  tongues  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  dismminated, 
m  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  have  originated  in  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  Divine  IVovidence,  at  the  period  when  the  race  of  men 
began  to  scatter  themselves  more  widely  over  the  earth.  What  was  the 
ftztent  of  the  difference  in  the  languages  of  men  thus  introduced, — ^whether 
it  consisted  in  a  total  revolution  which  rendered  the  resulting  languages 
completely  unlike  each  other, — or  in  such  a  partial  alteration  as  made  the 
varioBs  classes  of  men  address  each  other  in  dialects  which,  though 
sintaaBy  umntelHgible,  were  still  only  modifications  of  the  same  mother- 
tongoe, — ^it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  even  difficult  to  conjecture  from 
the  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist.  On  the  one  hand  the  striking 
coiacidencas  which  have  been  observed  among  languages,  which,  judging 
liistancally>  we  should  deem  the  most  remotely  connected  with  each  other, 
aeem  to  point  to  the  theory  which  views  the  original  diversity  of  tongues 
ai  nertdy  a  difference  of  dialects ;  while  the  total  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  trace  these  coincidences  universally,  and  the  consequent  abandonment 
of  the  researdiea  of  phflologists  after  the  primitive  universal  language, 
ippear  to  be  facts  at  least  equally  strong  upon  the  opposite  side.  It 
oast  be  raeoHaeted,  however,  that  besides  this  great  and  immediate  revo- 
I.  r 
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PABT  XII^POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Political  Geography  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
earth  as  inhabited  b^  comnranitiea  of  men.     It  proceeds  upon  the  &cts 
that  man  is  a  social  being, — ^that  his  social  tendencies,  howerer,  are  so 
limited  and  controlled  as  to  produce^  not  one  great  universal  community  of 
the  species,  but  a  number  of  separate  particular  communities  of  indi- 
Tidaala, — and  that  these  communities  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  on 
the  one  hand  by  inhabiting  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  on 
the  oiher  by  the  possession  of  certain  peculiarities,  varyiI^[^  in  the  various 
socieUes,  but  common  to  the  various  individuals  of  each  society.    Difierent 
Mtnationa  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
maaaes  of  men  who  inhabit  it,  have  thus  been  connected  by  so  close  an 
aaaocialion,  that  the  latter  have  generally  been  consideriNl  as   coming 
mihin  the  Intimate  sphere  of  the  science  which  descrUies  the  surface  of 
the  earth.    In  strict  accuracy  of  airangement,  perhaps,  these  discussions 
helong  to  other  branches  of  literature  than  Geography  properly  so  called ; 
but  the  practical  utility  of  including  them  in  geographical  works  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obvious,  and  has  been  so  universally  acted  upon,  that  no  apology 
can  be  required  for  our  devoting  a  considerable  share  of  attention  to  them 
in  die  following  work.     The  object,  meanwhile^  of  these  preliminary 
remarks  is  to  exphdn,  by  definitions  as  brief  and  distinct  as  possible,  the 
various  technical  terms  which  are  in  common  use  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  department  of  geography. 

LangnageJ]  By  far  the  most  striking  of  those  diversities  which  dis- 
tinguish societies  of  men  from  each  other  is  that  of  language.  This 
difference  of  tongues  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  discriminated, 
IS  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  have  originated  in  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  tiie  Divine  Providence,  at  tiie  period  when  the  race  of  m«i 
began  to  scatter  tiiemselves  more  widely  over  the  earth.  What  was  the 
fiztent  of  the  difference  in  the  languages  of  men  thus  introduced, — ^whetiier 
it  conristed  in  a  total  ren^tion  which  rendered  the  resulting  languages 
complete  unlike  each  other, — or  in  such  a  partial  alteration  as  made  the 
variooB  cImbcb  of  men  address  each  other  in  dialects  which,  though 
aratuafly  unintelligible,  were  still  only  modifications  of  the  same  mother- 
tongne, — ^it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  even  difficult  to  conjecture  from 
the  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist.  On  the  one  hand  tiie  striking 
coincBdeneea  which  have  been  observed  among  languages,  which,  judging 
Instorieally,  we  should  deem  the  most  remotely  eonnected  with  each  other, 
leem  to  point  to  the  theory  which  views  the  original  diveraity  of  tongues 
»  marely  a  difference  of  dialects ;  while  the  total  failure  of  all  attempto 
to  trace  these  coincidences  universally,  and  the  consequent  abandonment 
fi  the  researches  of  phflologisto  alter  the  primitive  universal  language, 
ippear  to  be  facts  at  least  equally  strong  upon  the  opposite  side.  It 
nast  be  recollected,  however,  tiiat  besides  this  great  and  immediate  revo- 
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PABT  Itl^POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PolUkal  Geography  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
earth  as  inhabited  by  comnnmities  of  men.     It  proceeds  upon  the  facts 
that  man  ia  a  social  being, — ^that  his  social  tendencies,  howerer,  are  so 
limited  and  controlled  as  to  produce^  not  one  great  unlyersal  commnnity  of 
the  species,  bat  a  number  of  separate  particular  communities  of  indi^ 
viduals, — wid  that  these  communities  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  on 
the  one  hand  by  inhabiting  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surfiice,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  poesessioa  of  certain  peculiarities^  varying  in  the  various 
Bociettesy  but  common  to  the  various  individuals  of  each  society.    Different 
sitnationa  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
masses  of  men  who  inhabit  it,  have  thus  been  connected  by  so  close  an 
associa^n,  that  the  latter  have  generally  been  considered  as  coming 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  science  which  describeiB  the  surface  of 
the  earth.    In  strict  accuracy  of  arrangement,  perhaps,  these  discussions 
belong  to  other  branches  of  literature  than  Geography  properly  so  called ; 
but  the  practical  utility  of  including  them  in  geographical  works  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obvious,  and  has  been  so  universally  acted  upon,  that  no  apology 
can  be  required  for  our  devoting  a  considerable  share  of  attention  to  them 
in  the  following  work.     The  object,  meanwhile,  of  these  preliminary 
remarks  is  to  explain,  by  definitions  as  brief  and  distinct  as  possible,  the 
rarious  teduucal  terms  which  are  in  common  use  witli  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  department  of  geography. 

Language.^  By  far  the  most  striking  of  those  diversities  which  dis- 
tiof^h  societies  of  men  from  each  otiier  is  that  of  language.  This 
difference  of  tongues  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  discriminated, 
a  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  have  originated  in  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  Divine  Providence,  at  tiie  period  when  the  race  of  men 
l^egan  to  scatter  themselves  more  widely  over  the  earth.  What  was  the 
^tent  of  the  difierence  in  the  languages  of  men  thus  introduced, — whetiier 
it  conristed  in  a  total  revolution  which  rendered  the  resulting  languages 
completely  unlike  each  other,— <ir  in  such  a  partial  alteration  as  made  the 
woos  clanpcs  of  men  address  each  other  in  dialects  which,  though 
nmtimlly  unintelligible,  were  still  only  modifications  of  tiie  same  mother- 
toiigne,--4t  ia  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  even  difficult  to  conjecture  from 
the  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist.  On  the  one  hand  the  striking 
MiDcidsneea  which  have  been  observed  among  languages,  which,  judging 
Initoricslly,  we  should  deem  the  most  remotely  connected  with  eadi  other, 
Kem  to  point  to  the  theory  which  views  the  original  diversity  of  tongues 
K  merely  a  difference  of  dialects ;  while  the  total  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  trace  these  coincidences  universally,  and  the  consequent  abandonment 
^  the  researdiea  of  philologists  after  the  primitive  universal  language, 
ippear  to  be  facts  at  least  equally  strong  upon  the  opposite  side.  It 
wt  be  reeollected,  however,  that  besides  this  great  and  immediate  revo- 
1.  r 
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lution  on  the  languages  of  men,  there  has  ever  since  been  going  on  a 
gradual,  bnt  not  less  efficacious  process  of  change  resulting  from  the  inflo.^ 
ence  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which  different  communities 
placed  by  events.  Such  circumstances  are  the  various  degrees  of  civi! 
tion, — the  differences  of  climate,  of  reli^^on,  of  government ;  in  short, 
the  whole  intercourse  of  life,  and  to  a  great  degree  the  process  of  thought 
itself  is  carried  on  by  means  of  speech^— every  variety  of  national  for- 
tunes, and  of  national  character.  From  such  causes  as  these,  in  additton 
to  the  original  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  the  human  race  has  been 
brought  to  that  position  in  respect  of  language  which  it  now  occupies,  and 
the  planet  of  their  residence  has  become  what  is  styled  by  an  ancient 
poet,  *'  the  many-tongued  earth."  There  are  several  of  die  laognagea 
spoken  by  different  families  of  men  among  which  we  can  trace  such  re- 
semblances as  entitle  us  to  suppose  them  of  similar  origin,  and  to  class 
them  mtorfandlies.  Of  these  families  of  languages,  the  most  important 
are,  Ist,  The  Aramearty  so  called  from  the  ancient  name  of  S3rria,  and  bearing 
likewise  the  name  of  Shemitic,  which  includes  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Phe- 
nician,  and  Syriac  dialects,  spoken  either  now  or  formerly  along  the  whole 
eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  2<^ 
The  Indian^  including  the  Sanscrit  the  great  mother-tongue  of  Hindostan, 
with  all  the  more  popular  dialects  of  the  Peninsula, — ^the  Persic  in  its 
three  different  forms,  the  Zend,  the  Pehlevi,  and  the  Pbrsi, — and  many  of 
the  island-languages  to  be  met  with  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the 
South  Sea.  Sd,  The  Hellenic,  inclusive  of  all  the  dialects  of  Greece 
and  its  colonies ;  from  one  of  which  mingled  with  the  Celtic  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Italy,  sprung  the  Latin,  as  from  the  Latin  by  a  similar 
union,  are  derived  in  the  greatest  degree  the  mixed  languages  of  modem 
Europe — ^the  Italian,  the  French,  the  English,  the  Spanish,  &c.  4^  TTte 
Germanic,  divided  into  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Teutonic,  including 
the  Frank,  the  Saxon  and  other  dialects,  and  the  Gothic,  under  which  are 
arranged  the  Meesian,  the  Swedish,  and  the  Danish  tongues.  In  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  innumerable  languages  which  prevail  in  one  part  or 
another  of  the  world-— it  were  easy  classing  together  a  few  adjoining  dia- 
lects to  multiply  the  number  of  fomilies  to  any  extent.  But  these  lan- 
guages are  either  so  little  known,  as  for  example  the  tongues  of  Africa 
and  America,— or  so  nearly  extinct,  as  is  the  case  with  the  few  small  rem- 
nants of  the  Celtic,  still  existing,-^or  so  homogeneous  in  their  forms,  as  in  the 
example  of  the  Chinese, — ^that  it  were  vain  parade  to  carry  the  classifica- 
tion further  in  a  survey  so  general  as  this.  Specialties  like  these  belong 
rather  to  the  particular  description  of  different  countries  which  is  to  follow. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  there  are  principles  in  the 
constitution  of  society  which  have  more  or  less  at  different  periods,  and 
not  least  in  our  own  days,  tended  to  counteract  the  process  of  division 
among  mankind  in  respect  of  language.  Whenever  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  world  consisting  of  different  tribes  speaking  difRsrent  tongues 
has  become  civilized,  or  has  by  commerce,  or  in  any  other  way  been  brought 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  mutual  intercourse,  the  inconveniences  of  the  separa- 
tion of  tongues  have  been  felt  to  be  so  great,  as  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
some  particular  language,  which,  while  each  tribe  retained  its  own  peculiar 
speech  in  the  intercourse  of  individuals,  was  adopted  as  the  medium  of 
international  communication.  Thus,  during  the  period  at  which  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  known  earth  were  united  Imder  the  Rbman  sway,  Greek 
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tlie  chriliBed  language  of  the  world*  Afterwarda,  frhea  the  nationa 
wefB  again  aeparated  by  the  dianiption  of  the  Roman  empire,  while  a  cer- 
tain interoommniiuty  of  learning  and  religion,  snch  as  it  was,  sdll  subsiBted 
vaoDg  the  educated  dasses,  Latin  was  ^  univenal  medium  of  this  com- 
municatimi.  In  a  similar  way  French  for  some  time  was  the  univenal 
Isngnage  of  diplomacy,  and  English  is  now  beginnmg  to  be  that  of  com- 
merce* It  seems  likely  that  as  the  human  race  advances  in  civilization, 
these  coanteractive  principles  will  gradually  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
power,  and  that  they  will  ultimately  realize  what  has  hitherto  been  thought, 
but  the  dream  of  a  few  philosophers — a  univerttU  language.  For  be- 
coming such  a  language,  our  own  tongue  seems  to  possess  at  least  aa 
good  a  chance  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  whether  we  consider  its  in- 
ternal resources  and  capabilities,  or  observe  the  firm  and  established  foot- 
ing which  it  has  already  obtained  in  all  the  great  contments  and  regions  of. 
the  world.  Tlie  impulse  which  would  be  communicated  by  the  adoption, 
of  a  aniversal  language  to  the  general  civilization  of  the  species  it  would  • 
not  be  easy  to  estimate.  But  when  we  contemplate  its  efficacy  on  a  small 
scale,  and  in  the  case  of  individual  countries,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in 
anticipating  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  those  yet  un- 
calcolated  ooergies  which  are  to  carry  society  most  rapidly  forward  to  the 
limit  of  its  earthly  advancement. 

Religion.'^  Next  to  the  difference  of  language,  the  most  striking, 
diversity  by  which  nations  are  distinguished  from  each  other  is  that  of 
religion.  This  diversity  takes  its  origin  from  the  combination  of  an  appar-. 
ently  instinctive  principle  in  the  human  mind,  which  leads  it  to  conceive 
of  and  to  worship  a  superior  power,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  man  has  by- 
some  philosophers  been  defined  '^  a  religious  animal,"  with  that  endless 
variety  of  powers  and  passions  in  his  nature,  of  circumstances  and  changes 
in  his  lot,  which  may  affect,  or  be  affected  by  this  belief.  Many  theor- 
etical accounts  have  been  given  of  the  process  by  which  the  simple  and 
divine  religion  under  which  man  was  originally  placed,  was  gradually 
changed,  corrupted,  and  broken  down  into  the  multiform  variety  of  sys- 
tems which  have  at  one  time  or  other  established  themselves  upon  the 
earth.  The  details  of  these  accounts,  being  altogether  conjectural,  cannot 
command  our  historical  belief.  But  thus  much  is  plain  from  them — ^that 
there  are  in  the  human  constitution  causes  abundantly  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  fiict  of  the  religious  diversities  among  mankind  which  so  strangely 
chequer  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  classifying  these  diversities  we  find 
much  less  difficulty  than  in  regard  to  the  differences  of  speech;  and  it  is  a 
£act  of  some  curiosity  and  importance,  that  the  substandal  differences  of 
religion  among  men  should  be  so  few  in  comparison  of  those  created  by 
language.  All  the  forms  of  religion  which  have  obtained  a  public  estab- 
lishment among  mankind,  may  be  arranged  under  the  two  general  heads  of 
Monoiheifm  and  Pohftheism — the  former  professed  by  the  civilized  na^ 
tions  of  the  present  day,  though  the  latter  was  established  among  those  of 
antiquity.  The  princijMil  monotheistic  religions,  that  is,  those  which 
acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
of  the  universe— are  three  in  number,  l^f.  The  Jewish  Religion^  insti- 
tated  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  among  a  peculiar  people  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  which 
bsd  overspread  the  whole  world  besides,  and  to  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jewish  nation  scattered  over  the  world  still  continues  to  adhere.  SJ, 
The  Christian  Religion^  which  containing  the  completion  of  the  Jewish 
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fovelalBoay  and  ^viag  the  true  religion  a  imiveraal  fenii«  it  now  profc— ed 
in  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  European  colonioB.     SdyThB 
Mohammedan  Religion^  constructed  by  Mohammed  out  of  some  Inigmenta 
of  ^  Jewbh  and  Christian  creeds,  mixed  with  inventiotts  of  his  own, 
which  is  now  profiessed  principaUy  in  the  Tnricish  and  Persian  doiii]iikMi& 
Each  of  these  three  great  monotheistical  systems,  as  they  are  aietiinUy 
professed  in  the  world,  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  sects  which  agree  is 
holding  the  truth  of  the  general  system,  but  di£Fer  in  regard  to  its  details. 
Judaism  was  formerly  divided  into  the  three  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  die 
Saddncees,.  and  the  Essenes ;  the  first  of  whom  acknowledged  the  €Kviiie 
authority  iA  the  whole  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of  a  system  of  ancieat 
traditions  which  had  been  gradually  accumulated  during  the  oonttnuanee  of 
the  Jewish  polity,'-4he  second  admitted  only  the  five  books  of  Moees  as 
divine,  and   totally  rejected  the  tradition  of  the   elders :  they  denied 
also  Uie  existence  of  a  separate  immaterial  principle,  the  resurrectioa 
of  the  body,  and    a   future  state, — ^the   third    were    principally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  eorp<weal  austerities  and  abstinence  which  they  prac* 
tised  beyond  the  strict  requisitions    of  their  law.     In   modem  times 
the   Jews   are  -divided    into  two    principal    sects,  the    Karutes,    and 
the  Rabbinists;  the  former  pf  whoin  acluiowledge  the  Old  Testament 
only  as  their  standard  of  fiuth,  while  the  latter,  who  are  by  for  the  more 
numerous,  invest  the  Talmudical  writings  widi  nearly  equal  au^iority. 
Hie  professors  of  the  Christian  ftdth  may  be  classed  under  the  three  gene- 
ral heads  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  Churches^ — The 
Greek  Church,  which,  though  cmmpted  by  many  superstitions,  does  not 
advance  that  claim  of  spiritual  tyranny  arrogated  by  the  Roman,  and  the 
head  of  which  is  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is  established  in  Russia, 
and  mdudes  almost  all  the  remnants  of  Christian  Churches  whidi  subsist 
in  Asia  and  Africa.     Its  sects  are  numerous,  among  which  the  Ordiodox 
are  most  powerful  in  E<urope,  the  Nestorians  in  Asia,  and  the  Monophy- 
sites  in  Africa.     These  sects  are  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  th^ 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.     The  first  esteeming  him  God 
and  man  in  two  natures  and  one  person ;  the  second  asserting  hun  to  have 
two  persons  as  well  as  two  natures ;  the  third  maintaining  the  unity 
of  the  natures  not  less  than  of  the  persons ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  unity 
of   nature  and  person. — The    Roman   Church  has   for   its   distuictive 
peculiarity  the  assertion  of  an  exclusive  right  residing  in  herself  to  in- 
terpret the  scriptures,  and   to  govern  the  visible  church.     Its  head  is 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  with  the  title  of  Pope.   Its  subdivisions  of  parties  are 
so  numerous  and  turn  upon  points  of  such  minuteness,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  them.     The  only  one  that  is  important,  in 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  is  that,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Gallicaa 
Cfaurdi,  under  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  midntaining  its  subordination  to  the 
Pope,  and  its  adherence  to  the  general  system  of  Catholicity,  asserted  as 
a  practical  privilege  the  right  of  administering  its  own  internal  government. 
Popery  is  the  established  religion  of  Italy,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Porta- 
gal,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  of  the  remaining  Spanish  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  of  the  new  states  in  South  America. — The  Protestant 
Churches,  which  agree  in  disowning  and  resisting  the  tyrannical  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  Church,  are  distinguished  among  themselves  by  great  varie- 
ties of  sentiment  in  regard  to  doctrine  and  to  church-government.    The 
principal  doctrinal  divisions  are  the  following : — ^Lutheranism,  whose  char- 
acteristic doctrine  is  that  of  consubstandation, — Calvinism,  which  b  dia 
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toBgiUBhed  by  the  principle  of  predestination,-— Aniiiiuaiiifliii,  which  mftin- 
tains  the  aelf-detenninatimi  of  tiie  human  will, — Unitarianism,  which  deniea 
the  doGtoine»<tf  the  Trinity,  the  incaniation,  and  the  atonement, — Biqptiets, 
who  disown  the  practioe  of  infiuit  bapti9m,---QaakeiB,  who  deny  the  obliga- 
tion of  poeitiTe  ordinanceSy-^Swedenborgianfl,  who  believe  in  the  continued 
ezistenGe    of    miracnlooB   inspirations,   &c   &c.      The    distmctiona  in 
regard   to  chnrch-govefnment  are  chiefly  the  following;   Ij^.  Episco- 
palians, who  maintain  a  subordination  of  ministers  in  the  three  ranics 
of  biahope,  presbyters,  and  deacons, — a  form  of  goyemment  to  which 
the  Luthezan  churches  in  a  great  measure  adhere,  but  which  is  established 
in  greatest  ^lendour  in  the  church  of  England,  in  regard  to  whose  doctrine 
a  ccMitroreray  is  carried  on  whether  it  is  Calvinistic  or  Arminian.     That 
thoee  who  composed  her  creed  were  Calyimsts  in  doctrine,  and  intended  that 
her  Articles  should  be  so,  is  very  clear,  both  from  history  and  their  remaining 
work&» — 2d.  Presbyterians,  who  assert  the  equality  of  n^  among  individual 
ministers,  and  the  subordination  of  church-courts  composed  of  these  minis- 
ters collectively — a  system  of  government  established  in  the  churches  of 
Scotland,  Holland,  and  Geneva,  whose  systems  are  Calvinistic — Sd,  Inde- 
pendents, who  assert  the  equality  of  all  church-members  in  the  matter  of 
government,  and  deny  any  subontination  either  of  individual  ministers  or  of 
aggregate  assemblieB.     This  mode  of  administration  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  among  the  English  dissenters  of  all  doctrinal 
creeds^ — Mi.  Methodists,  who  allow  of  no  subordination  of  governors,  and  no 
right  of  goverament  whatever  in  particular  congregations  or  inferior  courts, 
bat  place  the  whole  power  over  all  the  body  in  the  hands  of  a  general 
meeting  of  delegates  called  the  Conference.     This  mode  of  administration 
prevails  among  a  large  body  of  Christians  in  England  and  America,  who 
profess  an  Arminian  creed. — The  third  monotheistic  religion  is  the  Mahom- 
medaa— Mussulman,  or  Islam-— the  professors  of  whidi  are  divided  into 
two  principal  sects,  the  Sunnites  who  predominate  in  Turkey,  and  the 
Shiites  who  have  the  ascendency  in  Persia.     The  principal  distinction 
between  these  two  sects  is  that  the  former  maintain,  and  the  latter  deny 
the  authority  of  the  Sunna  or  book  of  traditions  ;  and  that  the  former  con- 
sider Omar  and  his  successors  the  legitimate  Caliphs,  while  the  latter  for 
the  most  part  acknowledge  as  such  Ali  and  his  descendants.      There  is 
inother  remarkable  sect  of  religionists  who  may  be  deemed  a  branch  of 
Islain,  the  Druses,  a  tribe  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  who 
acknowledging  as  their  prophet  Mahomet  Ben  Ishmael,  have  framed  a 
religion  for  themselves  out  of  a  strange  medley  of  all  the  three  great  mono- 
theistical  sjrstems  which  have  successively  predominated  in  the  regions 
irhich  they  inhabit     Their  system,  however,  bears  the  closest  analogy  to 
the  last  or  Mahommedan,  with  which  they  live  in  the  most  immediate  contact. 
In  addition  to  these  three  great  systems  of  monotheism  there  have  been 
mumeraled  by  inquirers  into  this  subject  two  or  three  sects  of  Deisro,^ — by 
which  is  undentood  the  religion  which  acknowledges  one  God,  but  offers 
to  him  no  public  worship,  and  rejects  the  idea  of  revelation  altogether.    In 
regard  to  these  sects,  however,  our  information  is  very  scanty  and  obscure. 
Those  which  are  generally  so  described  are  the  two  following: — 1.  The 
religion  of  Confudus — ^professed  by  the  more  cultivated  classes  in  the 
Chinese  empire.     2.  The  religion  of  the  Sooffees  in  Persia  and  India. 

Such  are  the  leading  varieties  of  religious  systems  built  on  the  principle 
of  the  Divine  Umty.  The  second  great  class  of  religious  systems  are  those 
of  Polytheism,  or  whidi  acknowledge  more  deities  than  one.     Of  these 
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tbere  are  many  varieties  poesessing  different  degrees  of  dignity.  Tlie 
most  elevated  of  all,  is  the  religion  founded  on  the  belief  of  the  ezistence 
of  two  opposite  ruling  principles, — ^the  power  of  good  and  that  of  evil.  Tliis 
system  seems  to  have  formerly  prevailed  among  some  of  the  northern 
nations,  especially  the  Sclavonians  and  Scandinavians,  as  it  does  still  among 
the  North  American  savages ;  but  the  best  known  and  most  remarkable  of 
its  forms  is  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Magi 
established  in  Persia.  To  the  good  and  the  evil  principles  the  Magi  gave 
^e  names,  respectively,  of  Oromasdes,  whom  they  worshipped  under  the 
symbol  of  fire,  and  Arimanes,  whose  symbol  was  darkness.  Tlieee  powen 
they  represented  as  engaged  in  a  perpetual  conflict  which  is  finally  to  ter- 
minate in  favour  of  the  former.  This  belief  was  prevalent  in  Peiwa  till 
the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  is  still  adhered  to  by  a  small 
remnant  who  are  known  among  the  Mussulmen  by  the  name  of  Ghd>en 
or  Infideb. — The  second  form  of  polytheism  is  that  of  Buddhism,  which 
under  various  forms  prevails  over  the  whole  of  Asia  N.  and  E.  of  Hindoostan, 
as  far  as  Japan.  The  principle  of  this  system  is,  that  all  existence  is  in  its 
origin  but  an  emanation  from  the  Supreme  Being, — ^that  all  forms  of  existence 
are  forms  of  Divinity — and  that  the  tendency  of  all  existence  is  to  reab- 
sorption  into  the  Divine  essence.  This  religion  exists  in  its  most  sub- 
tilised form  in  the  Birman  Empire,  in  Siam  and  Ceylon — in  China  it  is 
connected  with  hero-worship  in  the  honours  rendered  to  the  dead  legislator 
Fo — and  in  Tartary  the  adoration  which  it  enjoins  is  directed  to  a  priest 
bearing  the  name  of  the  grand  Lama,  who,  Jike  the  Egyptian  Apis,  is  sup- 
posed never  to  die.  '  llie  next  in  the  descending  scale  of  polytheistic^ 
religions  is  that  which  has  been  termed  Sabeanism,  from  the  name  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  among  whom  it  long  existed  pure,  and  which  conaists  in 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  of  all  forms  of  idolatry,  as  all  the  systems  of  this  nature  which 
have  existed  bear  evident  traces  of  its  admixture.  Braminism  is  the  third 
form  of  polytheism,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  Hindoos.  It  is  a  species  of 
pantheism,  the  grossest  form  of  idolatry,  which  supposing  God  to  be  the 
soul  of  the  world,  worship  him  under  every  form,  animate  and  inanimate. 
Hence  the  countless  number  of  deities  among  the  Hindoos,  calculated  hy 
Mr  Ward  at  400,000.  By  far  the  greatest,  however,  and  most  fas- 
cinating of  all  the  polytheistical  religions  was  ihat  established  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  from  them  communicated  to  the  Romans, — ^the  prin- 
ciple of  which  was  the  deification  of  human  nature, — the  representation  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  tmiverse  which  were  supposed  to  be  as  numerous  as 
its  various  forms  and  operations,  by  beings  of  human  form,  htnnan  passionsy 
and  human  characters.  This  system,  however,  has  been  entirely  extin- 
guished by  Christianity.  The  Polytheism  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modem 
Hindoos  is  nearly  the  same.  The  metamorphosis  of  Ovid  compared  with 
the  Hindoo  legends,  affords  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  near  resem- 
blance of  the  two  systems.^ — The  most  degraded  of  all  the  systems  of  religion 
which  prevail  among  men  is  that  which  was  formerly  established  most 
systematically  in  Egypt,  and  which  still  prevails  among  the  heathen  tribes 
of  Africa,  under  the  name  of  Fetishism.  This  religion  consists  in  the 
adoration  of  a  great  variety  of  animated  and  inanimate  objects  in  nature, 
as  well  as  monsters  of  the  imagination,  as  endowed  with  a  divine  or  magical 
power.  Among  the  old  Egyptians  this  principle  was  expanded  into  a 
system  of  national  worship  directed  to  national  Fetishes,  sudi  as  the  ox« 
the  dog,  and  the  leek.     As  it  exists  in  modern  times^  it  is  chiefly  pflTBonal : 
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eteh  mdividual  choosing  his  own  Fetisli  by  accident  or  caprice  from  the 
objects  around  him,  and  adoring  it  as  the  mler  of  his  own  indiridoal  fortmies. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
religiooa  department  of  political  geography,  which  discusses  not  certainly 
the  least  important  or  interesting  of  those  diversities  which  discriminate 
the  nations  of  men.  In  regard  to  this  species  of  distinction,  how- 
ever, 88  well  as  to  that  of  language,  we  can  perceive  already  a 
gradual  approach  to  uniformity,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  here- 
after accelerated  and  completed.  Which  of  the  religions  that  now 
distract  mankind  is  finally  to  obtain  the  ascendency,  no  Christian  can 
doubt.  Whether  we  look  to  the  oracles  of  prophecy,  or  consider  the 
former  history  of  Christianity, — or  contemplate  the  efforts  to  which  she 
Lb  now  bestirring  herself,— every  thing  combines  to  assure  us  that  she 
is,  ere  long,  to  '*  make  disciples  of  all  nations,"  and  to  shed  her  civilizing, 
ber  moralizing,  her  saving  influence  over  the  habitable  globe. 

Govem$nent,2  '^^  third  of  the  more  important  distinctions  which  pre- 
vail among  the  various  communities  of  men,  results  from  the  variety  of 
the  forms  of  government  established  in  different  societies.     The  origin  of 
government  is  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  economy,  and  the  relations 
which  nature  itself  has  establbhed  between  husband  and  wife, — father  and 
child, — master  and  servant.     When,  in  the  course  of  events,  a  number  of 
different  but  connected  fjeimilies  first  united  themselves  into  a  single  com- 
munity, and  some  established  power  became  necessary  for  the  regulation 
of  their  mutual  concerns,  the  control  to  which  they  had  recourse  seems  to 
have  been  modelled  very  closely  on  the  paternal  authority,  and  has  hence 
beat  denominated  the  patriarchaL   The  patriarch,  or  chief  of  the  clan,  was 
generally  the  oldest  representative  in  lineal  descent  of  the  original  stock 
from  which  the  tribe  had  sprung,  and  his  office  was  rather  to  counsel  and 
arbitrate,  than  to  legislate  and  definitively  to  decree.     As  numbers  mul- 
tiplied, however,  and  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  conmiunity  be- 
came more  complicated,  so  conciliatory  and  feeble  an  authority  as  that  of 
the  patriarch  was  found  incapable  of  ihaintaining  order  and  tranquillity ; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  invest  the  supreme  authority  with  so  much 
physical  force  and  constitutional  prerogative,  as  should  entitle  it  to  require 
and  enable  it  to  constrain  the  obedience  of  individuals.   A  state  of  society  in 
wfaidi  no  such  power  exists  is  called  in  the  language  of  politics  a  state  of  anar^ 
cky.     To  avoid  the  evils  of  anarchy,  therefore,  was  the  first  object  of  govem- 
raent.    It  was  soon,  however,  discovered  that  there  were  evils  of  a  Afferent 
kind,  bnt  equally  grievous,  which  it  was  proper  to  guard  against — ^the  evils 
of  ilavery.  Out  of  these  two  principles,  then, — ^the  fear  of  anarchy  and  the 
scom  of  slavery, — ^the  love  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  freedom,  variously  acting 
and  acted  upon,  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  government  have  arisen  in  various 
ages  and  regions  of  the  world.  These  may  be  classified  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing : — There  are  two  especial  grotinds  of  distfnction  among  the  various 
fonas  of  established  government — ^the  form  of  the  supreme  power,  and  the 
fonn  of  the  administrative  system.     By  the  form  of  the  supreme  power  is 
meant  tbe  mode  in  which  Uie  collective  force  of  the  State  is  applied  to 
coDstrain  the  obedience  of  the  individual.   Thus  in  some  States,  the  supreme 
poirer  is  divided, — ^the  laws  are  enacted  and  executed  by  different  authori- 
ities ;  in  others  it  is  concentrated, — the  same  will  both  creates  and  applies 
the  law.  The  division  of  the  powers  of  government  is  the  great  safeguard  which 
has  been  devised  against  the  unjust  encroachments  of  government  upon  the 
aefsral  liberties  of  the  subject :  inasmuch  as  the  several  wills  which  are  thus 
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brought  into  play  in  eveiy  act  of  government,  are  nmtoal  diedu  upon  one 
another,  and  secoritiea  against  the  q>ecial  prejudices,  pasaiona,  or  interests 
by  which  each  might  possibly  be  misled.    Hence  those  gOTeroments  which 
are  bnilt  upon  a  diviaion  and  balance  of  authorities,  are  tesnoed/ree  or  re- 
publican governments.     Those  in  which  the  supreme  power  ia  exercised 
undiyided  and  by  a  single  wiU,  are  denominated  arbiirafy  or  deepoUooL 
The  second  principle  of  distinction  am<mg  governments,  is  die  form  of  their 
administrative  system,  or  the  selection  of  the  person  or  persona  to  whom 
the  constitutional  supremacy  in  the  State  is  entrusted.     Of  this  adminis- 
trative system,  there  are  generally  enumerated  three  distinct  forma :  Jfb- 
narchy^  in  which  the  supremacy  is  conceded  to  an  individual ;  OUgarch^, 
in  which  it  is  shared  among  the  individuals  of  a  particular  class;  and  De 
fnocro^,  where  it  is  exercised  by  the  collective  body  of  the  nation.    There 
Are,  therefore,  created  by  the  combined  application  of  the  two  distinctive 
principles  of  government  six  different  fmrms  of  policy  which,  though  not 
realized  according  to  the  rigour  of  their  abstract  definitions  in  any  govcan- 
raent  which  has  actually  existed,  are  sufficiently  descriptive  for  the  pur- 
poses of  classification.   The  first  of  these  is  monarchical  despoHsnij  which 
has  all  along  been  the  established  government  over  the  whole  of  Asia,  and 
among  all  the  native  states  of  Africa ;  which  was  also  the  constitution  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  of  most  of  the  powerful  States  in  Europe  which 
arose  out  of  its  ruins.    In  these  last-mentioned  States,  however,  this  form 
of  government  was  peculiarly  modified  by  the  prevalence  of  what  is  termed 
the  feudal  syetem,  which  established,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  such  despo- 
tisms, each  within  the  other,  by  making  the  nobles,  in  relation  to  their 
vassals,  exacdy  what  the  monarch  was,  in  reference  to  the  State  at  large. 
There  was  thus  introduced  into  the  European  monarchies  a  principle  of 
counteraction  to  the  supreme  despotism,  which  gradually  produced  certain 
constitutional  limitations  upon  the  prerogative,  by  establishing  in  them  all 
a  sort  of  common  law,  according  to  which  the  supreme  will  was  expected 
to  carry  on  the  administration,  and  by  at  length  legally  settiing  in  some  of 
them — such  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 
that  of  FVance  since  the  restoration  of  1814 — a  system  of  constitutional 
checks  and  balancing  powers  lodged  in  hands  distinct  firom  those  of  the 
chief  magistrate.     In  this  way  these  two  countries  now  afford  spedmens 
of  the  second  species  of  government  to  which  we  alluded— monarchical  re- 
-pubKcanism,  or  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  limited  or  conetiivtional 
menarc^»     The  third  of  the  general  forms  of  goveniment  may  be  called 
oligarchical  deepotinoj — a  form  of  policy  which,  from  its  intrinsic  weakness, 
it  has  been  impossible  ever  to  realize  upon  a  large  scale.     It  prevailed, 
however,  in  many  of  the  petty  States  of  ancient  Greece,  of  which  the  moot 
celebrated  is  Lacednmon,  and  in  some  of  the  similar  commonwealths  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  of  which 
was  the  Venetian.     The  fourth  form  of  goveniment,  oligarchical  republic 
caniemj  has  seldom  been  exhibited  in  an  actual  example,  except,  periiaps, 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
plebeian  order  from  political  disability,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.     The  fifth,  or  simple  democracy^  where  the  authority  was  exer- 
cised by  ^e  citiz^is  and  tribes,  collectively  and  not  representatively, 
as  in  the  United   States  of  North  America,  has  for  its  most  conspi- 
cuous examples  the  Athenian  constitutions  in  ancient  times,  and  that  of 
Florence  dining  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  last  of  the  six  abstract  forms  of 
goveniment,  democratieal  repnbUoamsmf  yet  remains  to  be  displayed  in  it» 
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foil  etiefrgy  by  thb  fntUB  fetes  df  the  mmg  repnblicA  of  NorUi  and  South 
America.  To  thetb  fomis  of  natnrhl  gorernment^  it  is  proper  to  add 
another  ifiectes  of  enpernatilral  policy — ^that  i^hich  was  established  of 
old  over  tile  Israelites  as  the  choeen  people  of  God,  and  which  the 
Jewiah  historian  has  happily  denominated  Hieocrtu^.  In  this  peculiar 
gorenuhent  GoA  hittiself  a<^ed  as  Sovereign,  either  immediatelyy  or  more 
commonly  through  the  channel  of  divinely  authoriz)Rd  and  commissioned 
niimstii^TB«  The  Th^bcmcy  existed  in  its  fiill  force  from  the  Exodw 
to  ^e  electton  of  Saul  as  king;  diencefbrward  in  a  modified  form  ,to 
the  greit  captivity;  aAd  with  less  and  less  distinctness  to  the  cap- 
tare  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  TlieiiB  are  clear  traces  of  a  ^yeculiar  divi^ 
providence  even  now  to  be  observed  in  the  fortunes  of  the  chosen  raCe ; 
and  it  seems  probable  lirom  Scripture,  that  they  will  be  again  restored  to 
the  beloved  land,  and  to  national  independence  and  splendour,  at  that  aus- 
piciom  era  which  prophecy  as  well  as  a  just  observation  of  the  past 
lead  m  to  expect,  when  both  the  ends  of  government,  order,  and  freedom, 
shall  be  universally  realized,  and  every  principle  of  anarchy,  and  every 
system  of  tjrranny,  shall  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

CknUzatioHy  StatiHia^  ^c]     In  addition  to  these  three  great  objects 
of  political  ge<^;raphy,  the  distinctions  of  language,  religion,  and  of  govern- 
ment, there  are  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  account,  whidi  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  one  by  one, 
but  Tvhich  may  generally  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  Civilization  and 
Siatistics*    To  the  former  class  of  circumstances  belong  the  distinctions 
connected  with  food,  clothing,  lodging,  social  manners  and  laws,  literature, 
science,  and  national  character.    To  the  latter  pertain  the  varieties  depend- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  population,  the  division  of  ranks,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  public  resources,  the  distribution  and  application  of  national 
industry,  the  arrangements  of  police  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  armed  force  for  defence  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion.    The  distinctions,  among  nations  connected  with  such  circumstances 
as  these,  though  on  a  great  scale  less  important  than  the  primary  varieties 
of  speech,  religion,  and  government,  are  nevertheless  so  closely  connected 
with  these,  and  possess  in  themselves  so  fiimiliar  and  homefelt  an  interest, 
that  they  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  political  geographer  without  leaving 
the  portraiture  of  the  different  nations  comparatively  destitute  of  expression 
and  of  character.   In  addition  to  the  very  full  details  upon  these  important 
rabjects,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  valuaUe  compendium  of  Universal  Statistics  by  Balbi,  as  a  sequel  to 
this  necessarily  brief  outline.     The  introduction  of  this  large  Table  into 
oar  volume  has  been  attended  with  great  expense ;  but  its  usefulness  to 
the  geographical  student  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  in  a  work  like 
the  present. 

HUtory,']  These  then  are  the  principal  objects  of  Political  Geography  ; 
^t  is,  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  varieties  of  human  society 
are  connected  with  varieties  of  local  situation.  But  these  circumstances 
in  the  case  of  each  individual  nation,  are  exposed  to  perpetual  change  and 
fluctoataon  in  the  lapse  of  time,  from  the  act^dtt  and  reaction  which  the 
different  powers  within  and  without  the  State  are  continnally  maintain- 
ing. Hence  it  happens,  that  the  relation  which  the  different  societies 
of  men  occupy  Sh  Uiese  respects  to  one  another,  and  which  it  is  the 
object  ef  Political  Geography  to  describe,  is  abo  perpetually  varying. 
It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  this 
I.  s 
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relation  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Histoiy ;  the  subjects  of  whidi  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  Political  Greography,  bnt  which  treats  specifi- 
cally of  the  changes  imd  modifications  produced  in  regard  to  them  by  the 
pitM^ress  of  time  and  the  course  of  events.     In  consequence,  therefore,  of 
these  principles,  and  in  conformity  with  the  example  of  fonner  geogrm- 
phers)  we  shall  prefix  to  the  geography  of  each  particular  coontiy  a 
sketch  of  its  public  history;  and  in  this  way  we  hope  in  our  present  work 
to  set  before  our  readers  something  approaching  to  a  complete  aad  an 
accurate  delineation  of  the  human  race  as  a  great  social  community,  in 
both  the  one  and  the  other  of  those  great  mysterious  relations  by  iHiidi 
all  created  existence  is  Umited  and  modified---the  rebtions  of  space  aad 
of  time. 
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BotuiWial  Flfura  of  fbe  Euih,  fac— Relation  of 
the  Bwth  to  tke  Syitem  of  tlie  Uirfyef—— 
Hie  yiaiUe  Horizon— Motion  of  the  Stan— 
CarAnal  Polnta— 'Apparent  Motions  of  the 
Son — Zodiac  and  Its  Signs,  xL— Hypotheais 
of  the  Andente— Real  Motion  of  the  Earth 
— Tba  Folet.  Eqoater,  Ecliptic,  and  MerU 
dinna,  zIL— EAcIb  of  the  dUferent  Potitiont 
of  the  Eulh,  xUL— The  Eqidnoz,  SolsUcce, 
and  TVgpici  The  Vfelble  and  Rational  Hori- 
aoo— The  Zenith  and  Madir,  xir.— Tfue  and 
Apparent  f1ao0  of  a  Sttf— Soni  Declination 
— Varlalion  in  the  Length  of  the  Days  and 
Nif  hte,  ST.— The  Seasons  Zonee  or  CU- 
mates.  xylL— Aacfl,  AmphfarU,  Heteroedi, 
MidPwrtoclU.PUte(i,and  Antlcd— Latitude 
and  Loofltiide,  xtIIL— Method  of  redoclng 
tlia  Loflgttode  to  any  giyen  Ifoldian— Me- 
thod of  tedinf  the  LaUtode,  xx.— Method  of 
findbiff  the  Longltnde,  xxiL— Method  of  de. 
terodnlnf  tte  Podtion  of  the  Meridian,  xxr. 
— Reftaetion,  xxri — ^Method  of  asoartalainf 
the  DManee  between  two  Plaees^  xxriL— 

Ma«Bltode  and  Flfnre  of  the  Earth,  xxvill 

Foiar  Depression,  xxx.— Guiaaa  ajtd  Mavs 
— Artiidai  Globes,  xxxIr^Ptroblems  Solred 
hy  the  Globe,  xxxr— To  iind  the  Uititnde 
and  Lsngitnde of  any  Place    Tetoda  Place 
npoa  the  Globe,  its  Latitude  and  Longitude 
beiqg  gfren— To  find  all  the  Places  upon  the 
Globe  that  have  the  same  Latitude  ss  a  fflTen 
place,  suppose  London,  xxxri.— To  find  all 
the  Places  that  hare  the  same  Lon^tude 
or  Hour  with  a  given  Place,  suppoee  Lon. 
doD    To  find  the  Dtftrsnce  in  the  Tbne 
of  the  Day  at  any  two  given  Places,  and 
thtfr  DUfcrencs  of  Longitude,  ib.— The  Time 
bei^f  known  at  sny  given  Place,  ss  Lon. 
den,  to  find  what  Hour  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  the  World— To  find  the  Distance 
of  any  two  Places  an  the  Globe,  ib.— To 
find   the  AntsBd,  and  Psrinei,  and  Aatl. 
pedes,  of  any  given  Place,  suppose  London, 
lb.— To  find  the  Sunt  Place  in  the  Ecliptic, 
and  also  on  the  Globe,  at  any  given  Time 
—The  Time  being  given  at  any  Pbiee,  ss  Lon- 
don, to  find  the  Place  on  the  Esrth  to  which 
the  8aa  is  then  Vcrtleal— To  find  att  thooe 
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Vertical  on  a  given  Day^A  Place  beliv 
given  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  to  find  on  what 
two  Days  of  the  Year  the  Son  to  Vertical  at 
that  Place^To  find  how  hwg  the  Sun  flhiflis 
without  Setting  In  any  given  Plaee  in  the 
Frigid  Zone,  xxxviL— To  find  how  long  the 
Son  never  Shines  upon  any  given  Place  In 
the  Frigid  Zone»-To  Rectify  the  Gk>be  to 
the  Latitude  of  any  given  Piece  To  RectUjr 
the  Globe  to  tiie  Horiaen  of  any  Place, 
xxxviiL— To  find  tlM  Bearing  of  one  Place 
flrom  another,  and  their  Angle  of  Posittoa 
—To  find  aU  those  Places  on  the  Earth  to 
widch  the  Son  at  a  given  Thne  to  Riring 
or  Setting;  also  what  Places  ars  then  II. 
laminated  by  the  Son,  or  In  Darfcntsss 
and  wheie  It  to  Noon  or  Midnight,  ih.— 
The  lime  of  a  Solar  or  Lunar  Eclipse 
being  given,  to  find  all  those  Places  at  which 
the  Edipee  wiU  be  Vislbl»-To  find  the  Begin, 
ning  and  fiod  of  Twilight  on  any  Day  of  the 
Year  for  any  Latitude,  ih.— To  Rectify  the 
Globe  to  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Ewth, 
xxzix.— Maps,  xL 
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Chap,  l  of  tbb  lamd,  xliiL— Mountains,  xliv.— 
Connexion  of  Chains,  xlv.— Insulated  Monn. 
tsina— Economy  snd  Cfssses  of  Moodlains— 
Primitive  Rocks,  xlvl.— Transition  and 
FloetiRockft.AnnvlalSoil,xlvU.  Volcanie 
Rocks,  xlvUL— Caverns,  xlix«— Pstrifhetlons 
and  Fossil  Remains,  L— Springs,  UL— Riven. 
Iv.— Lakee,  Ivi.— Buthfuakes,  IvUi. 

Cbaf.  II.  or  ma  sia,  Ix.— Its  Bed,  Depth,  and 
Level,  1x1.- Its  Colour,  IxiL— Its  Phosphor, 
escence— Tmte  and  Weight,  fadlL— Its  Teou 
peratore,  Ixiv.— Marine  Ice,  Ixv.— Icebergs, 
Ixvi.— Motion  of  the  Ssa,  and  its  Tides,  IxviL 
— Cumnt^  IxvUL— Whirlpools,  Ixix. 

Cbaf.  iil  or  tbb  atmobfbbbb,  Ixix.— Height  of 
the  Atmosphere,  and  its  Weight,  Ixx.— Eva- 
poration,  Ixxi.  —  PredpltBtion  —  Dew  and 
Mtots,  Ixxli.— Rain,  IxxUi.— Snow  and  Haii— 
Halo  and  Fuhelion,  Ixxiv.— Rainbow— The 
Minge,  Ixxv.— Meteors— lightning,  IxxvL 
—Thunder,  IxxvIL- Aurora  Borcalis,  Ixxlx. 
— Refhwtion  of  the  Sun's  Rays,  Ixxx.— 
Meteoric  Stones  —  Atmospherical  Dust- 
Winds,  IxxxL— East  Paassge  Winds— Mon. 
soons,  Ixxxa  — Sea  and  Land  Winds- 
Changeable  Winds,  Ixxxiii —Velocity  of 
Winds,  Ixxxiv.— Direction  of  the  Winds— 
Hnrrlcues,  Ixzxv.— Water  Spont^  IxxxvL 
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GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


PART  itl^POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PoiiUcal  Geography  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treato  of  the 
earth  as  inhabited  by  communitiee  of  men.  It  proceeds  upon  the  facts 
that  man  is  a  social  being, — that  his  social  tendencies,  howeyer,  are  so 
limited  and  controlled  as  to  produce^  not  one  great  unirersal  commnnity  of 
the  apecies,  bat  a  nombor  of  separate  particular  communities  of  indi^ 
▼iduals, — and  that  these  communities  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  on 
the  one  hand  by  inhabiting  different  portions  of  the  earth's  snrfiM^e,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  poosession  of  certain  peculiarities,  varying  in  the  yarious 
Bocietias,  but  common  to  the  ▼arions  individaals  of  each  society.  Difierent 
sitoatiooB  <m  ^e  face  of  the  globe,  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
maasea  of  men  who  inhabit  it,  haye  thus  been  connected  by  so  close  an 
aasoeiaiden,  that  the  latter  have  generally  been  considered  as  coming 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  science  which  describes  the  surfJBboe  of 
the  earth.  In  strict  accuracy  of  arrangement,  perhaps,  these  discussions 
belong  to  other  branches  of  literature  than  Geography  properly  so  called ; 
but  the  practical  utility  of  including  them  in  geographical  works  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obyions,  and  has  been  so  imiversally  acted  upon,  that  no  apology 
can  be  requited  for  our  deyoting  a  considerable  share  of  attention  to  them 
in  the  foUowing  work.  The  object,  meanwhile,  of  these  preliminary 
remarka  is  to  explain,  by  definitions  as  brief  and  distinct  as  poasible,  the 
varioua  technical  terms  which  are  in  common  use  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  department  of  geography. 

Langmage.'}  By  fiir  the  most  striking  of  those  diversities  which  dis- 
tinguish societies  of  men  from  each  other  is  that  of  language.  This 
difference  of  tongues  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  discriminated, 
is  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  haye  originated  in  a  miraculous  inter- 
positioii  of  the  Dirine  Proyidence,  at  the  period  when  the  race  of  men 
began  to  scatter  themselyes  more  widely  oyer  the  earth.  What  was  the 
ftttent  of  the  difference  in  the  languages  of  men  thus  introduced, — whether 
it  oonristed  in  a  total  revohition  vriiich  rendered  the  resulting  languages 
comi^btely  unlike  each  other, — or  in  such  a  partial  alteration  as  made  the 
miooa  classes  of  men  address  each  other  in  dialects  which,  though 
motaaDy  umntelUgible,  were  still  only  modifications  of  the  same  mother- 
toagne, — it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  even  difficult  to  conjecture  from 
the  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist.  On  the  one  hand  the  striking 
coineidencaa  which  haye  been  obsenred  among  languages,  which,  judging 
ystorically,  we  should  deem  the  most  remotely  connected  with  each  other, 
isem  to  point  to  the  theory  which  yiews  the  original  diyersity  of  tongues 
ai  BMrely  a  difference  of  ^fialecte ;  while  the  totd  failure  of  all  attempto 
to  trace  these  coincidences  uniyersally,  imd  the  consequent  abandonment 
of  the  researches  of  phflologtsto  after  the  primitiye  uniyersal  language, 
ippear  to  be  fiicto  at  least  equally  strong  upon  the  opposite  side.  It 
nwat  be  raeoUacted,  howeyer,  that  besides  this  great  and  immediate  refo* 
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PART  in.~POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PolUical  Geographjf  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
earth  as  inhabited  by  communities  of  men.  It  proceeds  upon  the  facts 
that  man  is  a  social  being, — ^that  his  social  tendencies,  howeyer,  are  so 
limited  and  controlled  as  to  produce,  not  one  great  unirersal  community  of 
the  apecies,  but  a  number  of  separate  particular  communities  of  indi- 
viduals,— and  that  these  communities  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  <m 
the  one  hand  by  inhabiting  different  portions  of  the  earth's  sur&oe,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  possession  of  certain  peculiarities,  varying  in  the  rsrious 
societies,  but  common  to  the  various  individoals  of  each  society.  Di£ferent 
sitnationa  on  ^e  face  of  the  globe,  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
maasoa  of  men  who  inhabit  it,  have  thus  been  connected  by  so  dose  an 
association,  that  the  latter  have  generally  been  conaidereid  as  coming 
within  the  le§^timate  sphere  of  the  science  which  describes  the  surface  of 
the  earth*  In  strict  accuracy  of  arrangement,  perhaps,  these  discussions 
belong  to  other  branches  of  literature  than  Geography  properly  so  called ; 
but  the  practical  utiMty  of  including  them  in  geographical  worics  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obvious,  and  has  been  so  imiveraally  acted  upon,  that  no  apology 
can  be  requited  for  our  devoting  a  considerable  share  of  attention  to  them 
in  the  following  work.  The  object,  meanwhile,  of  these  preliminary 
lemarlca  is  to  ezplun,  by  definitions  as  brief  and  disdnct  as  possible,  the 
varioua  technical  terms  which  are  in  common  use  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  department  of  geography. 

Language.!^  By  fax  the  most  striking  of  those  divenities  which  dis- 
tingniah  societies  of  men  from  each  other  is  that  of  language.  This 
difference  of  tongues  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  discriminated, 
is  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  have  originated  in  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  Divine  Providence,  at  the  period  when  the  race  of  men 
began  to  scatter  diemsehres  more  widely  over  the  earth.  What  was  the 
Aztent  of  the  difference  in  the  languages  of  men  thus  introduced, — whether 
tt  consisted  in  a  total  revohition  which  rendered  the  resulting  languages 
Gomi^etely  unlike  each  other, — or  in  such  a  partial  alteration  as  made  the 
various  classes  of  men  address  each  other  in  dialects  which,  though 
mntoafly  unintelligible,  were  still  only  modifications  of  the  same  moth«r- 
tMgne^ — It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  even  difficult  to  conjecture  from 
the  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist.  On  the  one  hand  the  striking 
coineidencaa  which  have  been  observed  among  languages,  which,  judging 
birtorically,  we  should  deem  the  most  remotely  connected  witii  each  other, 
leem  to  point  to  the  theory  which  views  the  original  diversity  of  tongues 
ai  merely  a  difference  of  ^fialects ;  while  ihe  to^  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  trace  these  coincidences  universally,  and  the  consequent  abandonment 
of  the  researches  of  phflologirts  after  the  primitive  universal  language, 
ippear  to  be  fricts  at  least  equally  strong  upon  the  opposite  side.  It 
nwst  be  raeoUaeted,  however,  that  besides  this  great  and  immediate  rafo* 
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PART  IlI^POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PoUticdL  Geography  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
earth  aa  inhabited  by  ctmimunitiea  of  men.  It  proceeds  npon  the  facts 
that  man  is  a  social  being, — ^that  his  social  tendencies,  howeyer,  are  so 
limited  and  controlled  as  to  produce,  not  one  great  anirersal  oommimity  of 
the  species,  but  a  number  of  separate  particular  communities  of  indi- 
lidoals, — and  that  these  communities  are  distinguished  lirom  one  another,  on 
the  one  hand  by  inhabiting  different  portions  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  possession  of  certain  peculiarities,  varying  in  the  rarious 
■ocietias,  but  common  to  the  varioos  individuals  of  each  society.  Difierent 
aitoationa  on  ^e  face  of  the  globe,  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
maaaea  of  men  who  inhabit  it,  have  thus  been  connected  by  so  close  an 
association,  that  the  latter  have  generally  been  considered  aa  coming 
within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  science  which  describeiB  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  strict  accuracy  of  arrangement,  perhaps,  these  discussions 
belong  to  other  branches  of  literature  than  Geography  properly  so  called ; 
but  the  practical  utility  of  including  them  in  geogra|Miical  works  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly obvious,  and  has  been  so  imiveraally  acted  upon,  that  no  apology 
can  be  requited  for  our  devoting  a  considerable  share  of  attendon  to  them 
in  the  following  work.  The  object,  meanwhile,  of  these  preliminary 
remarka  is  to  explain,  by  definitions  aa  brief  and  distinct  as  possible,  the 
various  technical  terms  which  are  in  common  use  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  this  department  of  geography. 

LaMguage.^  By  &r  the  most  striking  of  those  diveraities  which  dis- 
tingnish  societies  of  men  lirom  each  other  is  that  of  language.  This 
difference  of  tongues  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  discriminated, 
is  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  to  have  originated  in  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  Divine  Providence,  at  the  period  when  the  race  of  men 
kgan  to  scatter  tfaemsdves  mote  widely  over  the  earth.  What  was  the 
tttent  of  the  difference  in  the  languages  of  men  thus  introduced, — whether 
tt  conristed  in  a  total  revolution  which  rendered  the  resulting  languages 
completely  unlike  each  other, — or  in  such  a  partial  alteration  as  made  the 
various  classes  of  men  address  each  other  in  dialects  which,  though 
mutually  unintelligible,  were  still  only  modifications  of  the  same  mother- 
tongue, — it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  even  difficult  to  conjecture  from 
the  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist.  On  the  one  hand  the  striking 
eoineulencee  which  have  been  observed  among  languages,  which,  judging 
ystorically,  we  should  deem  the  most  remotely  connected  with  each  other, 
leem  to  point  to  the  theory  which  views  the  original  diversity  of  tongues 
m  merriy  a  difference  of  dndects ;  while  the  to^  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  trace  these  coincidences  univenally,  and  the  consequent  abandonment 
of  the  ressarchea  of  philologiBts  after  the  primitive  universal  language, 
ippear  to  be  fiicts  at  least  equally  strong  upon  the  opposite  side.  It 
laast  be  raeollected,  however,  tiiat  besides  this  great  and  immediate  refo* 
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do  we  find  iu  kigett  riTen.    Malte  Bnm  calculates  that  if  all  the  riren 
in  Europe  be  taken  as  1.000  : 

Those  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea,  are  ...  0.273 

Into  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  Archipelago  and  the  Adriatic,  0.144 

Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  O.ISI 

Into  the  North  Sea, 0.110 

Into  the  Baltic, 0.129 

(nto  the  Northern  Ocean, 0.048 

Into  the  Caspian,       .        .         •         .         .  0.163 
Hie  same  author  estimates  the  water  discharged  from  the  Wolga,  at  0.144 

From  the  Danube,  0.124 

From  the  Dnieper, 0.061 

From  the  Don, 0.052 

From  the  Rhine, 0.030 

From  the  Dwina,      ........  0.021 

I^ainsJ}  The  greater  part  of  Europe  is  a  mountainous  surfiace  ;  but 
the  masses  which  tower  up  in  the  south  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  north. 
The  plains  of  Europe  are  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  the  same 
physical  feature  in  the  other  continents.  With  the  exception  of  the  wide 
valley  of  the  Theiss,  and  the  basin  of  the  Po,  we  do  not  recognise  any 
extensive  plain  on  the  south  of  the  Sudetic  chain;  but  an  enormous 
plain  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  over  the  whole  of  northern 
Germany  and  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  to  the  foot  of  the  Uralian  chain. 
The  difference  in  general  elevation  between  northern  and  southern  Europe 
may  be  illustrated  by  stating,  that  if  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
were  to  rise  1,500  or  1,600  feet  above  their  present  level,  the  whole  of 
northern  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Norway  and  Scotland,  would  be  laid  under  water ;  while  southern  Europe, 
on  the  contrary,  being  higher  than  the  level  of  such  an  inundation,  would 
form  one  or  two  large  and  high  islands.^ 

Mountains.^  The  most  elevated  districts  in  Europe  are  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  In  the  comparatively  level  countries  of  Europe,  extending 
from  Iceland  te  the  Caspian  sea,  the  mountains  rise  in  insidated  groups  ; 
while  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  this  continent,  or  from  Etna 
in  Sicily,  to  the  Blocksberg  of  the  Haiz,  and  from  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, to  the  Bosphorus,  all  £e  motmtains  belong  te  one  great  connected 
system. 

s  We  may  form  a  toleraUy  aceurata  idea  of  the  lerels  of  the  ancient  continent,  by 
tracing  a  line  aoroes  it  in  such  a  direction  as  to  pass  no  rirer ;  which  will  obviously 
indicate  a  tract  of  country  higher  than  most  of  the  neighlwuring  parts.  Beginning  at 
Cape  Finisterre,  we  may  soon  arrire  at  the  Pyrenees,  keeping  to  the  south  of  the 
Cwonne  and  the  Loire.  Afltw  taking  a  long  turn  northwards  to  avoid  the  Rhine, 
we  come  to  Switzerland ;  and  we  may  approadi  very  near  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
state  of  Genoa,  taking  care  not  to  cross  the  branches  of  the  Po.  We  make  a  ciraiit 
in  Switzerland,  and  pass  between  die  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  branches  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Swabia.  Crossing  Franoonia,  we  leave  Bohemia  to  the  north,  in  ordor  to 
avoid  the  Elbe ;  and  coming  near  to  the  liorders  of  Austria,  follow  those  of  Hungarr 
to  the  south  of  the  Vistula.  The  Dnieper  then  obliges  us  to  go  northwards  throogh 
Lithuania,  leaving  the  Don  wholly  to  the  right ;  andthe  Wo^  to  pass  still  fisrther 
north,  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  a  little  above  Bielosero.  We  may  then  go 
eastward  to  the  boundary  of  Asia,  and  thenoe  northward  to  Nova  Zembla.  Henoa 
we  descend  to  the  west  of  the  Oby,  and  then  to  the  east  of  the  branches  of  the  Wolga, 
and  the  other  inland  riTors  flowing  into  the  Lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Here 
we  are  situated  on  the  widely  extended  elevation  of  India,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sources  of  the  Indus ;  and,  isstly,  in  our  way  from  hence  towards  Kamscbatka,  wa 
leave  the  Jenesei  and  Lena  on  the  laft,  and  the  Ganges,  the  Kian  Kew,  the  Hoangho^ 
and  the  Amur  on  the  right. 
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Tke  A^.^  In  tlm  qotrter  are  the  Alps,— the  h^^t,  and  lie^end 
comparison  the  most  extensiye  range  of  mountains  in  £m:ope,  though 
aeareely  exeee^ag  one-hatf  of  the  average  height  of  the  great  Soath 
Americsn  chain  imder  the  Equator.  Perpetual  ice  commences  heie  at 
the  elerstion  of  7,000  or  8>000  feet.  At  the  height  of  10,800  feet  the 
ice  disappears^  and  the  atmospheric  Tapomr,  congealed  as  it  descends,  coren 
tile  gronnd  irith  eternal  snow.  The  Alps  extend  orer  a  space  of  13,000 
square  miles.  They  branch  out,  in  varioua  angnlar  direetiiMis,  into  the 
Maritime,  Cottian,  Graian,  Peninne,  Lepontine,  Swiss,  Rhetian,  NoriaUf 
Camiati,  Julian,  and  Dinarian  Alps,  which  again  spread  out  in  aoany 
secondarf  chains. 

TAe  Afpemna.'^  The  Appenines,  stretching  in  a  yast  crescent 
throng  the  wboie  length  of  the  Italian  peninsala,  and  eTidently  con* 
nected  with  the  monntains  of  Sicily,  may  be  regarded  as  a  southern 
branch  of  the  Alpine  series.  The  average  height  of  this  chain  is  i^ut 
5,000  feet. 

Tke  Pyrenees*']  A  secMid  gf  eat  dudn  sketches  its  branches  over  the 
whole  peninsttla  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  two  outer  bulwarks  of  this  pen- 
insula— ^whtch  consists  of  a  central  plain  elevated  from  2,000  to  4,000 
feetr-^are  the  mountains  commonly  called  the  Pyrenees,  stretching  between 
FraoBce  and  Spain  on  the  north,  and  the  Alpujarras  or  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Spam  on  the  souUi.  The  mountains  of  Auvergne,  which  are  connected 
with  those  of  Vhrarais  and  the  Cevennes,  are  united  to  the  Pyrenees 
by  the  Logere. 

TAe  Hdkmc  Mountains.^  At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  three 
chains  of  mountains  meet  together,  collectively  called  Atgentaro,  at  a 
point  nearly  equidistant  firom  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  ^gean 
Sea.  This  central  point  may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  all  the 
moontainB  in  European-  Turkey.  From  it  proceeds  the  ancient  Hssmus 
or  modem  Bolkan,  eastwards  to  the  Black  Sea.  A  second  range  runs 
N.  W.  tin  it  joins  the  Camian  Alps ;  and  a  third  runs  southwards  through 
the  peninsula,  dividing  the  northern  continent  of  Greece  into  two  parts 
of  sHarly  equal  breadth,  and  passii^  into  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
As  the  Hellenic  Mountains,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Athos  and 
01ym|>u8,  have  never  been  accurately  measured,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  lugher  than  the  Appenines.  Motmt 
QrbeluB,  the  nordiem  boundary  of  the  country,  has,  according  to  Fou- 
qneviUe,  its  summit  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  and  must  thereforei 
according  to  the  laws  that  fix  the  lower  limit  of  congelation,  exceed 
8,500  feet  of  elevation.  None  of  the  other  Hellenic  Mountains^  how- 
ever, whether  ^y  be  insulated  or  disposed  in  groups  and  ranges,  attain 
the  Hae  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  Oarpaihitm  Mountain.']  The  Carpathian  and  Hercynian  Moun- 
tains are  separated  from  the  Alps  and  the  Hellenic  Mountains  by  the 
Danube.  This  wild  range,  the  general  elevation  of  which  is  from  4,000 
to  5,000  feet,  completely  encircles  Transylvania,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Sndetes  or  Giant  Mountains  of  SiLesia,  and  the  Erzgeburge  or 
Metallic  Mountains  of  Saxony. 

Ruatkm  MauntaituJ]  The  mountains  of  Russia  have  no  visible 
connexion  with  the  other  European  mountains.  The  woody  heights 
of  Valdai  and  Duderhof  seem  to  form  their  centre,  from  whidi  a 
number  of  secondary  branches  diverge,  like  radii,  into  the  surrounding 
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coimtiy.  Hie  British,  Irish,  and  Icelandic  moantaiiis  are  all  of  secondary 
rank. 

Volamoe8*2  There  are  only  three  volcanoes  properly  so  called,  in 
Europe;  viz.  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Hecla.  Besides  these,  however, 
there  are  nine  jukds  in  Iceland,  and  two  mountains  upon  StromhoU  and 
Milo,  which  emit  flames.  Some  naturalists  assert  that  there  are  two 
great  suhterranean  fires  under  Europe,  one  of  which  cuts  the  first  men- 
dian  of  the  Arctic  polar  circle,  and  the  other  extends  imder  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean,  towards  the  Archipelago. 

CUmate*']  The  greater  part  of  Europe  is  situated  within  the  northern 
Temperate  zone ;  ahout  a  twelfth  part  only  of  its  superficies  extends  within 
the  Arctic  polar  drcle.  Although  the  astronomical  climates  are  greatly 
modified  in  this  part  of  the  world  hy  physical  causes,  we  may,  in  taking 
a  general  view  of  the  climate  of  Europe,  consider  it  divided  into  four 
different  districts,  the  houndaries  of  which  are  defined  hy  parallels  of 
latitude. 

'  Arctic  District^  The  Arctic  district  begins  at  the  65th  parallel,  and 
runs  up  to  the  highest  north.  On  the  northern  skirts  of  this  region, 
nature  cannot  nounsh  a  tree,  nor  the  industry  of  man  produce  a  field  of 
com ;  all  v^etation  dies  away,  except  that  of  the  rein-deer  moss,  destined 
for  the  support  of  the  only  ammal  which  can  bear  the  rigour  of  this  dreary 
and  desolate  clime.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  certain  species  of 
grain,  particularly  barley  and  oats,  are  cultivated  in  Norway  at  the  70th 
degree,  whilst,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  America,  such  cultivation  ceases 
at  the  52d.  The  fir,  or  pinus  abies^  is  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
within  the  67th  parallel ;  and  the  wild  pine  reaches  to  the  68th- 

CM  District,']  The  cold  district  falls  between  the  65th  and  55th 
parallels.  This  region  is  much  milder  than  the  preceding  one;  but  the 
eastern  part  of  it,  which  is  exposed  to  the  winds  which  sweep  over  the 
high  and  cold  plains  of  Asia,  is  much  colder  than  the  western  part. 
Thus,  the  climate  of  Christiana  in  Norway,  which  is  defended  from  the 
eastern  winds  by  a  rocky  barrier,  is  much  milder  than  that  of  Petersburg 
under  the  same  parallel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  renders  the  western  climate  more  humid,  and  the  conflicts  between 
the  maritime  and  continental  winds  occasion  sudden  and  extreme  varia- 
tions in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Temperate  DistrictJ]  The  temperate  district  comprehends  the 
region  lying  within  the  55th  and  45th  parallels.  Here  the  climate  is 
mild  and  alike  genial  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  is  the  native 
country  of  com  and  wine  in  Europe.  It  has  been  observed  here  that 
the  cold  in  the  northern  districts  has  considerably  increased  within 
the  last  three  or  four  centuries, — a  circumstance  which  some  ascribe 
to  the  influence  of  the  advancing  masses  of  ice  in  the  Polar  regions,  and 
others  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  France  and  England.  A  great 
part  of  central  Europe,  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  Alps,  descends 
by  a  continued  indixiation  towards  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  tlie 
Atlantic ;  and  it  is  found  tiiat  the  coimtries  on  the  lowest  level  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  inclined  plain,  possess  a  temperature  little 
inferior  to  the  more  southern  and  more  elevated  districts.  Thus  Nor- 
mandy is  not  much  colder  than  Burgundy,  and  the  winter  in  Denmark 
is  not  much  longer  than  the  same  season  in  Bohemia. 

Warm  District,]     The  warm  district  extends  over  the  countries  of 
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Europe  lying  below  the  45th  parallel.  In  the  peninsnlas  and  islands  of 
the  south  of  Enropey  the  most  beantifbl  vegetation  under  the  most  deli« 
cioos  climate  occurs.  Here  an  almost  perpetual  spring  reigns ;  the  sugar- 
cane attains  tropical  luxuriance  in  Sicily  and  Granada ;  the  orange  per- 
fumes  the  air ;  the  streams  meander  between  banks  clothed  with  rose- 
laurels  and  myrtles ;  the  acanthus  blooms  on  the  ruins  of  departed  great- 
ness ;  the  cypress  oTerahadows  the  public  cemeteries ;  and  the  Vine  and 
the  olire  omstitute  the  wealth  of  the  husbandman. 

Following  the  diyision  now  proposed,  the  Arctic  district  of  Europe 
extends  over  a  superficies  of  about  400,000  squfure  miles,  and  the  warm 
district  may  be  estimated  at  540,000  square  miles ;  while  upwards  of 
1,500,000  square  miles  belong  to  the  cold,  and  970,000  to  the  tem- 
perate.' 

Animals,^  Al^th  the  exception  perhaps  of  Australia,  Europe  in 
natural  fertility  of  soil,  and  variety  and  richness  of  productions,  is  much 
inferior  to  any  other  division  of  the  earth.  Zimmermann  asserts  that  it 
has  only  sixteen  spedes  of  indigenous  animals,  and  these  chiefly  mice 
and  bats.  Some  species  of  wild  animals  have  entirely  disappeared  before 
the  increase  of  population,  while  others  have  become  extremely  rare. — 
Thus,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  lion  was  once  found  in  Greece,  but  it 
no  longer  dists  in  Europe.  The  bu£yo,  the  elk,  the  stein-buck,  and 
the  beaver,  are  becoming  daily  more  rare  in  Europe  ;  and  the  varieties  of 
game — ^which  once  seemed  to  possess,  under  the  protection  of  merciless 
tyrants,  a  fuller  right  in  the  soil  than  man  himself — are  now  confined  to 
juster  limits.  The  rein-deer  and  dog  are  the  only  domestic  animals 
of  the  Polar  zone.  The  walrus,  white  bear,  and  blue  fox,  appear  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bx>zen  Sea.  The  horse  is  found  to  the  66th  parallel,  but  in 
the  high  latitudes  is  reduced  to  a  dwarfish  stature ;  cattie  too  lose  their 
horns  in  the  northern  regions,  and  shrink  in  size;  even  man  himself 
appears  here  an  inferior  species,  whether  physically  or  morally  considered. 
Some  Asiatic  animals  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  and 
Sea  of  Azof.  The  black  bear,  the  urns,  and  the  wolf,  are  the  most 
formidable  wild  animals  now  known  in  Europe ;  and  the  lynx  and  wild-cat 

*  The  following  table  from  Malte  Brun  exhibiU  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
Tarious  dktricta  in  Europe^  according  to  the  Centigrade  Thermometer. 
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•Itain  considaiible  dimeiiMOiift  in  the  Italian  foreBts.  Eniope,  ^ngii 
not  wholly  firae  of  dangeroiiB  reptiles^  Aaffen  less  from  their  presence  than 
any  other  region  of  the  globe.  The  moeqnito  is  troublesome  in  the 
highest  north;  and  flights  of  locusts  occaaionally  anive  in  Tanrida  from 
the  African  or  Syrian  coast. 

Vpgietabks,^  EuTiupe  is  indebted  for  its  most  valuable  planu  to  other 
climes.  Ongmally  it  probably  possessed  little  more  than  foiest-treea,  a 
few  shrubs,  and  some  species  of  graas.  The  cereal  and  leguminous  plants 
are  now  nniveraally  cultivated,  and  gardenJierbs  are  here  usually  of  finer 
quality  than  ekewhm.  The  vine  is  successfully  cultivated  at  Witzenhansen 
under  SI""  2V  80^,  and  at  Zullichan  under  dl""  dS' ;  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, wine  manufactured  above  the  50th  parallel  does  not  deserve 
the  name.  The  northern  countries  fiimish  good  materials  for  the 
carpenter  and  ship-builder.  The  forest-trees  oi  the  wanner  dlmate  are 
tamarisks,  carubes,  sumachs,  mastics,  the  cork-tree^  planes,  sycamores, 
and  cypresses. 

Minerab."]  Every  species  of  the  inferior  and  superior  metals,  and  even 
several  of  the  more  precious  minerals,  are  found  in  Europe.  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  possess  the  nobler  orea ;  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
abound  in  iron ;  England  produces  copper  and  tin ;  and  Scotland,  lead. 
There  are  likewise  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt,  alum,  saltpetre,  and  coal, 
in  Europe. 

Pcpulaiian*^  I^  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  amount  of  the 
population  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
census  of  roost  countries  1^  been  taken :  for  we  do  not  possess  a  census 
of  conten^orary  surveys,  and  in  Turkey  the  population  can  only  be 
loosely  estimated  from  the  number  of  hearths  paying  tax  to  the  Porte. 
The  population-returns  of  Russia,  Hungary,  Spiun,  and  Transylvania, 
are  very  old.  In  1787,  Zimmennann  estimated  the  population  of 
Eurq>e  at  144,000,000 ;  at  present,  according  to  Malte  Bran,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  overrated  at  205,000,000.  In  1819,  Hassel  estimated  it  at 
180,550,000.  Peihaps  200,000,000  will  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  which 
gives  an  increasi*  of  56,000,000  in  40  yean.  This  population  is  not 
equally  concentrated  throughout  Europe.  Thus,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Lucca, 
it  is  in  the  ratio  of  288  to  a  square  mile;  while  in  Iceland  and  Paroeit  is 
only  1} ;  in  the  Netherlands  it  is  as  212,  in  Great  Britain  as  178,  and  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  10  to  the  square  mile.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
south  of  Europe  is  more  populous  than  tlie  north  m  proportion  to  its 
extent :  and  must  continue  aOf  as  the  means  of  subsistence  are  procured 
with  so  much  greater  facility  in  the  countries  of  the  former  than  in  those 
of  the  latter.  The  climate  of  Norway  is  quite  as  favourable  to  longevity 
as  tliat  of  Lucca ;  but  the  one  comprehends  a  vast  tract  of  rugged, 
untillable  surfrure, — ^the  other  is  a  garden  throughout. 

European  Pcpulation.^  The  mass  of  European  population  neither 
consists  of  insulated  nations  nor  of  closely  related  tribes.  The  leading 
nations,  according  to  Hassel,  are : 

Itif  The  German  nations^  predominant  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  Denmaric,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Eastern 
Prussia.  All  these  nations  speak  different  dialects  of  the  German 
language. 

2dt  The  Roman  nations^  the  descendants  of  these  tribes  which  over- 
threw the  Roman  Western  Empire,  and  settling  in  the  subjugated  coun* 
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trieiy  adopted  the  Soman  or  Lttdn  ]a]igqage>  which  they  howerer  modelled 
upon  their  own  dialects.  Hence  arose  the  mixed  langnagesy  called  the 
Roman  dialects,  epoken  at  this  day  by  the  French,  Italiiuis,  Spaniards, 
Portngaeae,  and  WaUachians* 

Self  The  Slavoman  naUons^  dinded  into  nomeroos  trihea,  whose 
laoguagea  are  kindred  dialects.  They  consist  of  the  Rnssiaiis  "Frdper;  the 
Poles,  TiiihganiaTiis  Letts,  and  Knrians ;  the  Kassnbes  in Pomerania;  the 
Wendea  in  Pomerania  uid  Silesia;  the  Bohemians;  the  Slawakes  in 
Moraria  and  Hungary;  the  Croatians;  the  Reises  in  Hungary  and 
Russia  ;  the  Morlacks  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  the 
Montenegriana  in  Tnzlcey ;  and  the  Bothnians,  and  the  Udcoches  in 
Dabnatin« 

4Cft,  The  JFinme  nations,  including  the  Pinna  Proper,  the  Esthoniana, 
the  LtTonians,  the  Lapps,  and  a  mixed  race,  called  Magyars,  inhabiting 
Hmagary  and  Transylyania,  and  by  several  viewed  as  a  distinct  nation* 

5dk,  The  Tarieaic  noHoMy  dinded  into  the  following  branches :  the 
Tniks,  the  Bulgarians,  considered  by  some  as  Slavonians,  the  Tartars  of 
Kasan,  ^  Taorian  Tartars,  and  the  Nogaiena  in  Kherson  and  the 
Crimes. 

Besides  these  principal  nations,  we  may  enumerate  many  distinct  racea 
in  Europe.  Such  are  the  Gredcs,  the  Amauts,  the  Cimmerians,  the 
Caledonians,  the  Basques,  the  Maltese,  the  Circassiana,  the  Samoiedea,  and 
the  three  scsttered  tribes  of  Armenians,  Jews,  and  G^ypsies. 

ReUgknu  Sed*.']  There  are  three  great  monotheistical  systems  of 
religions  belief  predominant  in  Europe,  viz,  :— 

Ltf,  GtrMantty^  of  which  the  principal  seat  and  centre,  though  not 
its  birth-place,  is  Europe.  The  nations  assuming  to  themselves  the  title 
of  Christian,  in  Europe,  are  divided  into  three  leading  sects,  via.  l4^ 
The  Greek,  or  Eastern  Church,  which  prevails  in  Greece,  part  of 
Albania,  and  Bulgaria,  in  Servia,  Skvonia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
RusM,  The  number  of  members  bel<mging  to  it,  in  Europe,  amounte 
to  50,CM)0,000.  2id,  The  Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  the 
Pope,  one  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  Europe,  u  the  head.  This  creed 
is  predonnnant  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Austria,  the  half  of 
Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  the  Southern  Netherlands,  Russian  Poland, 
and  Ireland,  and  numbers  some  adherents  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Turkey.  The  total  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe,  amounts  to 
St  least  95,000,000.  3d;  The  Protestant  Church,  which  predominates, 
under  different  creeds,  in  Denmaric,  Sweden,  l^orway.  Great  Britam, 
Bruasia,  a  part  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland.  This  faith  has  also 
numerous  professors  in  Hungary,  Tkansylvania,  and  France.  Its  principal 
branches  are  the  Lutheran,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Episcopalian  Church, 
and  it  may  embrace  about  47,000,000. 

2d^  Mahommedamtnif  or  Jdaimitm*  This  religion  is  professed  by  the 
Turks  and  other  Tartarian  hordes,  the  Circassians,  and  a  part  of  the 
Amauts.  Its  European  votariea  have  been  estimated  at  about  5,000,000. 
8d;  The  Moiaiey  or  Jewish  religion.  There  ans  about  2,500,000 
Jews  scattered  throughout  Europe.  They  are  not  tolerated  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Norway.  In  the  Austrian  States  they  have  few  privileges. 
In  Great  Britain  their  situation  is  not  quite  satLsfactory.  In  Russia  the 
laws  relating  to  them  have  recently  become  very  intolerant.  In  the 
Statea  of  the  Ccmfederatum,  in  France^  Prussia,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
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they  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  and,  in  Poland,  they  are  eren  digible  to 
pnblic  employments. 

Pagans  no  longer  eidst  in  Enrope :  not  even  among  the  LApponians, 
thongh  that  nation  was  the  last  in  Enrope  to  adopt  Christianity.  But  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  Europe,  npon  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea,  there  ia 
a  whole  tribe  which  may  be  called  Pagans,  for,  besides  a  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being  who  has  created  all  things,  they  pay  divine  honours  to 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  employ  enchanters.  These  are  the  Samoiedes ;  of 
whom,  however,  many  proselytes  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
exertion  of  Christian  missionaries. 

Classes  of  Society,']  In  almost  every  European  State,  we  find  the 
citizens  divided  into  four  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  that  of  the  nobility, 
which  exists  in  every  State,  with  the  exception  of  Norway  and  the  Turkish 
empire.  Nobility  is,  in  most  cases,  viewed  in  Europe  as  an  hereditary 
rank ;  but  it  can  be  acquired  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  purchased  by  money.  The  clergy  form  the  second  class 
of  the  community.  The  third  b  that  of  the  citizens,  or  inhabitants  of 
towns,  which  in  most  countries  enjoys  peculiar  riights  and  privil^pes. 
The  fourth  and  lowest  class  includes  the  peasants,  and  forms  the  mass  of 
the  population  in  every  country. 

Industry  and  Commerce,']  With  the  exception  of  the  Nogaiens, 
Lapponians,  and  Samoiedes,  in  Russia,  who  yet  lead  the  life  of  herdsmen 
or  hunters,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  permanenily  located  for 
many  centuries.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  tiierefore  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  this  part  of  the  earth.  Husbandry  is  pursued  with  the 
greatest  industry,  in  the  British  empire,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  some  parts  of  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  agricnltore 
of  the  east  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  Grermany,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  is  most  distinguished ;  although  Russia, 
Hungary,  and  Poland,  whose  agriculture  is  not  nearly  so  advanced,  are 
the  granaries  of  Europe.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  in  some  countries 
piu'sued  only  in  connexion  with  agriculture ;  in  the  mountainous  districts 
alone  it  forms  the  principal  branch  of  rural  industry.  The  cultivation  of 
fruits  belongs  to  the  temperate  districts,  particularly  France  and  Germany ; 
but  the  finer  fruits  can  only  be  extensively  reared  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  manufiicture  of  wine  is  most  considerable  in  France,  tlie 
south  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  finest  kinds  are  produced  in  Tokay,  upon  the  Chalk  Hills  of 
Champagne,  the  Gold  Hills  of  Burgundy,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Graronne,  in  Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Douro,  and 
some  islands  of  the  JEgesn.  Sea.  The  olive  belongs  to  the  wanner  regions, 
particularly  Apulia  Atino,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  of  Terra  di 
Lavora,  and  Spain ;  the  other  vegetable  oib  are  produced  in  the  temperate 
part  of  Europe.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms  is  also  peculiar  to  wanner 
climates,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Lombardy.  The  cultivation  o\ 
forests  has  been  greatiy  neglected  in  most  countries,  and  in  many  a  very 
sensible  want  of  wood  begins  to  be  felt,  although  Europe  is,  on  the  whole, 
well-stocked  with  wood.^^     Fishing  is  peculiarly  important  to  the  coast* 

M  Europe  wu  doabtleM  ooTered  with  primitlTc  foreiti,  preTious  to  ite  beinf  popu- 
lated from  Alia,  Theee  forests  diaappefured  before  the  gradaal  advance  of  the  orlgOial 
Nomade  tribes,  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  France  was  pretty  well  clefvred  of  forests  in  A.  D. 
950^  though  thej  esUsted  a  much  longer  tfane  In  Germany.    Moimtahiotts  districta 
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nations  of  Enrope,  who  take  heningBy  tunnies,  ancfaoTieSy  madcerelB, 
and  ▼aiioiis  other  species  of  fish,  from  the  surrounding  geas.  Hunting 
forma  a  principal  occupation  only  to  a  few  small  tribes  in  Russia.  Mining 
is  conducted  with  great  skill  in  England,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Sweden. 

European  industry  is  rivalled  by  no  other  part  of  the  world,  either  in 
llie  diversity  or  the  extent  of  its  productions ;  although  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  have  cultivated  some  branches  of  art  for  many  thousand  years. 
Europe  not  only  manufiictures  its  own  raw  produce,  but  also  that  of 
almost  every  other  region  of  the  earth.  The  principal  seats  of  European 
industry  are  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  best  woollen  fabrics  are  made  in  England  and  France ;  cotton 
in  England,  Saxony,  and  France ;  linen  in  Germany  ;  lace  in  Brabant ; 
mlks  in  France ;  paper  in  Holland  and  Switzerland ;  leather  in  Turkey 
and  Russia ;  china  in  Germany ;  earthenware  in  England  and  France ; 
glass  in  Bohemia  and  England ;  hardwares  in  England ;  bijouteries  in 
France  and  England;  millineries  in  France;  straw-hats  in  Italy;  and 
jewellery-work  in  France,  Germany,  and  England. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Europe  is  carried  on  in  all  countries  with 
considerable  animation,  and  is  facilitated  by  well-constructed  high-roads 
and  canals,  which  are  particularly  good  in  the  British  empire,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Lombardy,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The  British, 
French,  Danes,  Netherlanden,  Swedes,  Hanseates,  Ragusans,  and 
Hydriots,  are  most  distmguished  in  navigable  commerce.  But  no 
nation  can  in  this  respect  be  compared  with  Great  Britain,  whose  fleets 
are  in  every  sea,  and  colonies  in  idmost  every  region  of  the  earth.  As  a 
medium  of  exchange,  all  European  States  coin  money.  Many  States  like- 
wise support  a  paper-currency,  the  imaginary  value  of  which  is  maintained 
upon  public  credit.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  money  has  been  coined  in 
Europe ;  but  the  ready  money  in  circulation  can  scarcely  exceed  2000 
millions  of  florins,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  in  circulation  in  Germany 
and  France. 

Natwral  DivUions.^  In  respect  of  natural  position,  Europe  may  be 
divided  into  Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  first  comprehending 
the  Pyrenean  Peninsula,  the  countries  on  the  south  and  north  of  the 
Alps,  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  countries  of  the  Baltic ; 
the  latter  including  the  countries  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains. 

PolUical  DirifioiM.]  In  political  respects,  Europe  is  divided  into  the 
following  States,  viz. : — 

Three  Empires,  viz.  1.  Austria ;  2.  Russia ;  3.  Turkey. 

Seventeen  Kingdoms,  viz.  1.  Bavaria ;  2.  Denmark ;  3.  France ;  4. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  5.  Hanover ;  6.  Italy ;  7.  Naples ;  8.  Nether- 
lands ;  9.  Portugal ;  10.  Prussia ;  11.  Saxony ;  12.  Sardinia ;  13.  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  14.  Spain ;  15.  Wirtemberg ;  16.  Poland ;  17.  Hungary. 

Six  Grand  DuTCHiss,  viz.  l.Hessen-Darmstadt;  2.  Baden;  S.Weimar; 
4i.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ;  5.  Mecklenburg-StreUtz ;  6.  Tuscany. 

One  Elbctorate.  viz.  Hessen-Cassel. 

inrcterre  their  forests  lonsett,  on  account  of  the  dUBcolty  of  truiiportstioD.  The 
mildnen  of  the  dimate  in  Spain  and  Turlcey  renders  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  for 
fuel,  less  necessary.  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  wood  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  than  in  Italy  and  France.  Austria  is  covered  with  forests.  Moravia 
Is  wellp-wooded;  Bohemia  less  so.  Hungarv  has  much  wood:  and  Trans^vania 
powessss  it  in  abondanosu  But  the  best  wood  for  ship-building  is  Aimished  by  Knssia, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.    Britain  affords  some  noble  timber,  but  in  small  quantity. 
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Tfahteen  Dotcbiss,  tic.  1.  Anhalt-Bembaig ;  2.  Anhalt-Denaii ;  3. 
Anhalt-Kothen ;  4.  Bmiwwick;  5.  Lucca;  6.  Modena;  7.  Nanan; 
8.  Oldenborg;  9«  F^nna;  10.  Sachflen-Gotha ;  11.  Sodsen-HiklbiiTg- 
hausen ;  12.  Sachaen-Cobitig ;  18.  Sachaen-MeiniiigaL 

One  Landoraviatb,  viz.  1.  HesBen-Hombitig. 

Ten  Primcipalitibs,  tiz.  1.  Hohenzolleni-Hechmgen ;  2.  HoImd* 
Bollern-Sigmaringen ;  S.  Liechtenstein ;  4.  Lippe^DetOK^d ;  5.  ReoM  of 
the  Elder  Line;  6.  Reoss  of  the  Younger  Line ;  7.  Schwarzhug-Bndol- 
stadt ;  8.  Sdiwarzhmg-SonderahaiiBen ;  9.  Lippe*Schaaeiibiii^ ;  10. 
Waldeck. 

One  Ecclesiastical  State,  riz.  the  State  of  the  Chnrch. 

Eight  Republics,  viz.  h  SwitzerUtnd;  2.  Ionia;  S.  San  Marino;  4. 
the  Free  Towns  of  Hamburgh ;  5.  Lnbeck ;  6.  Bremen ;  7.  Frankfort  on 
the  Main ;  8.  Craeoria. 


EUROPEAN 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 


EatfemLl  Thb  gigantic  empire,  on  the  geogivphy  of  the  Eoropean  part 
of  which  we  are  now  entering,  greatly  exceeds  in  magnitude  the  laigeat 
mimarchy  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  Roman  empire,  in  its  most 
magnificent  days,  hardly  eqoalled  in  extent  a  fourth  part  of  the  Russian 
autocrat's  dominions ;  and  the  vast  Asiatic  empire  ik  China  is  at  least 
one-third  patt  inferior  in  superfidal  territory.  Of  the  empires  formed 
hy  Alexander  the  Great,  Taimurt  and  Chengiz  tChan,  only  the  last  equalled 
that  of  modem  Russia ;  hut  while  the  three  former  quickly  sunk  under 
their  own  weight,  Russia  has  gone  on  consolidating  and  augmenting  her 
territories,  until  she  has  become  mistress  of  nearly  a  aerenUi  part  of  the 
habitable  gksbe.  According  to  the  best  charts,  die  Russian  States,  in- 
cluding Polaad,  but  without  reckoning  the  cciomes  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  present  a  superficial  extent  of  7,491,491  English 
square  miles,  of  which  1,626,630  square  miles,  being  eight  times  the 
area  of  Fiance,  and  fourteen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles,^  with  a 
population  probably  amounting  now  to  50,000,000,  belong  to  European 
Russia. 

JSou$kiUtriesJ2  The  whole  northern  boundary  of  European  Russia  is 
formed  by  the  Great  Icy  Sea,  whose  unknown  waters  separate  it  from 
the  North  Pole.  On  one  small  point  the  boundaries  in  this  quarter  run 
along  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  are  thence  conducted  to  ihe  Icy  Sea 
by  the  Skiekem  Jok,  the  Tana,  and  the  Plsswig.  On  the  east,  European 
Russia  ia  bounded  by  its  own  Asiatic  prorinces, — Siberia,  Kasan,  and 
Astrachan ;  on  the  south  by  die  Kuban,  die  Black  Sea,  and  the  Turkish 
onpire ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  latter  empire,  and  that  of  Austria ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  die  Baltic,  the  Bothnian 
Gulf,  and  Sweden.  The  boundaries  of  Poland,  towards  Austria  and 
Prussia,  have  been  fixed  by  treaty,  and  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The 
aouth- western  boundaries,  towards  Turkey,  are  formed  by  the  Ptuth  and 
the  Danube.  On  the  Swedish  frontiers  the  boundary  line  joins  that  of 
Norway,  runs  down  the  Muonia  till  it  passes  Kengis,  and  thence  follows 
the  course  of  the  Tomea  till  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     The 

*  Wichnian  reckons,  exdiuiye  of  Poland,  BcsaanUs,  and  Moldsria,  and  the 
rwinarinn  highlands,  which  altogother  amount  to  97,282  square  mUel^  7,S97,a56 
•nanmilM  am  the  soporfieial  extent  of  the  whole  Russian  empire;  a  calculation 
iniich  comes  pretty  near  that  of  Hassel's  given  in  the  text.  Xichtensteln,  says  - 
7JsaSy6S9  square  miles,  of  which  he  gives  l,fi80,M6  to  European  Russia.  Creme 
aoees  wttfa  HaassL  Grahtfg  reckons  to  Europom  Rnsna,  exclusiTe  of  Poland  and 
Moldavia,  .i,a66»146  square  mUes,  and  to  Adatic  Russia,  6,852,744;  or  7,S18,869 
■qoare  miles  to  the  whole  empire.  According  to  Frefessor  Kraft  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petenbuig,  the  Russian  empire,  previous  to  178S,  contained  6,601,180 
iqasre  mfleo,  including  the  inland  seas,  hut  excliisive  of  the  bays  and  gulfs.  But 
iiaee  that  period,  nnmerooa  acquisitions  have  been  made  at  the  espcnse  of  Poland, 
ProHla,  Austria,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 
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Total  Extent  and  Population,  1,626,630  45,633,203 

ff^  popolation,  Aerefore,  is  nearly  at  S3  to  the  square  mile. 


CHAP.  L-HISTORY. 

AttciaU  History.'^  Under  the  common  appellation  of  Scythians  and 
Sarmstea,  a  multitude  of  Komade  tribes  were  anciently  comprehended. 
These  northern  hordes,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  menace  the 
Boman  fronlJeTS,  and  even  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  had  invsded  what 
was  then  called  the  dTilized  world,  particularly  Southein  Asia.  Tbcy 
inhabited  the  countries  described  by  Herodotus  between  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper ;  and  Stnibo  and  Tacitos  mention  the  Rosolani,  afterwards 
called  Rob,  among  the  Sarmatian  tribes  dwelling  in  that  district.  The 
Greeks  early  established  commerdal  colonies  here  ;  and  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury the  Goths  came  from  the  Baltic,  and,  locating  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Don,  extended  themaelves  to  the  Danube.  In  the  5ih  century, 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  riTera  was  ovemin  by  numerous 
migratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Huns,  ATarians,  and  Bulgarians,  who  were 
followed  by  the  Slavons,  a  Sarmatian  people,  who  took  a  more  northeriy 
direction  than  their  predecessors  had  dtme.  In  the  next  centory,  tb« 
Khozari,''  pressed  upon  by  the  Anirians,  entered  the  conntry  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don,  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themselves 
in  connexion  with  the  Byzantine  empire.*  The  Fetahenegri  an  affiliated 
tribe  of  the  Khozari,  appear  at  a  rery  early  period  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian.  They  directed  the  coarse  of  their  migntions  towards  the  west, 
forced  the  Hungarians  into  Pannonia,  and  occupied  ^e  conntry  between 

.1.'  JtZ  KhOMri,  ■  Tnrkl  trilw,  ialuUt«d  to  tha  nartb  of  the  Cupimo,  in  the  middle  of 
th«flfthc»ntOT)rj«iid,»ocordiii(to  MoM.irf  Chorwie,  had  Iheii  Kluim,  or  (re»» 
Kliut,  and  thalr  KbatUDC,  or  Mm  mn 
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tbe  Don  and  die  Alanta,  while  the  Tchoodety  a  tribe  of  the  Finnic  race, 
inhabited  the  northern  parts  of  Russia.  All  these  tribes  maintained 
themselyes  by  pasture  and  the  diase,  and  exhibited  the  osoal  barbarism 
of  wandering  Nomades.  The  SUiTonians  coming  from  the  northern 
Dannbe,  and  spreading  themselTes  along  the  Dniqier,  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  eariiest  acqoired,  from  a  commerce  mitk  their  sonthem 
neigfaboarB,  habito  of  driHsed  tife,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
They  frnmded  in  the  ooontry  aftenmurds  cidled  Russia  the  two  cities  of 
NoTogorod*  and  Kief,  which  eariy  attained  commersial  impmrtanoe. 
Thar  wealth,  howerer,  soon  excited  the  andity  of  the  Khoaari,  with 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle ;  and  Noto- 
gorod  found  another  and  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Varangpans,  a 
race  of  bold  pirates  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic*^  These  fierce 
warriuni  threatened  the  rising  State  with  devastation ;  and  the  necessity 
of  self-pieserration  prompted  the  SkTonians  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Ruric,  a  Vanngian  duefi  who,  in  862»  arrived  with  a 
body  of  his  ccmntrymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire  of  Russia,  by  uniting  his  people 
with  the  natives  of  the  country  under  the  common  appellation  of  Russians. 
Ruric  died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ighor,  who  conquered 
Kief,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  that  place  from  Novo- 
gorod.  Ighor^s  widow  and  successor,  Olga,  pubKcly  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  Constantinople  in  955,  and  attempted,  but  without  success, 
to  introduce  the  Greek  ritual  amongst  her  people.  Her  son  Sviatoslaf, 
after  cooqueiing  Bulgaria,  and  even  threatening  Constantinople  itself, 
fell  in  battle  against  &e  Petshenegri  near  the  cascades  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  972. 

VkuUmir.']  Vladimir,  his  third  son,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
deadi  of  his  two  brothers  in  98L  He  married  the  Greek  imperial  princess 
Anna  Romanoina,  in  988.  Having  embraced  Christianity,  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  subjects.  Michael  Syra  was  appointed  by  Photius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  his  synod.  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian 
empire,  whidi  was  now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  from  this  period  the  attachment  of.  that  empire  to  the  Greek  ritual 
may  be  dated.  Vladimir  died  in  1015,  leaving  the  inheritance  of  ina 
kingdom  to  his  twelve  sons.  Tbe  merits  of  this  prince  appear  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  has  been  extolled  by  the  monks  whom  he  intro- 
duced into  his  dominions,  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of 
kings ;  his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity 

«  Novogorod,  i.  c.  Noma  horhtt, '  new  endosnrs.'    It  it  wdl  known  that  the  Ru- 
miit  eonrat  h  into  g.    Thoa,  hotpodar  It  by  them  written  gomodar, 
*  The  aaeient  Scandinaviana  bore  diiTerent  names  in  the  different  countries  which 


'travellers,*  'strangers,*  'adventurers.*  Hence  some  antiouarians  trace  the  modern 
name  of  Russians  in  Byzantine  history,  before  the  time  of  Kuric.  Nestor  calls  Ruric 
and  his  brothen  MkmUzit,  or  Germans ;  and  asserts  that  the  name  Russians  became 
comnt  only  after  Kuric  had  by  his  prowess  exalted  the  Varangians  to  predominant 
power  among  the  Slavonians.  Thuanus  and  Schlozer  say  that  the  three  brothers 
were  Scandinavhms  or  Normans ;  while  Ewers,  but  without  assigning  any  reasons 
for  ills  opinion,  asserts  that  they  were  Khozari.  Probably  Rurie  and  his  followers 
came  first  from  Wagria,  from  the  then  known  sea-port  of  Aldeigaborg,  now  Olden- 
burg. They  were  perh^  IVisians  or  Jutes.  Ruric  gave  the  name  of  Aldeigaborga 
to  &9  first  place  at  which  he  established  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novogorod, 
-«  name  which  b  still  preserved  in  the  word  Xodo^a  formerly  AUioga, 
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Thirteen  DuTCfiiss,  ▼».  1.  Anhelt-Berobaig ;  2.  Anhalt-Dessin ;  3. 
Anbalt-Kdtheii ;  4.  Brunswick;  5.  Lucca;  6.  Modena;  7.  NaMen; 
8.  Oldenborg;  9«  Parma;  10.  Sachien-Gotha ;  11.  SachseiipHildfafiiig- 
hansen;  12.  Saduen-Cobui^ ;  IS.  Sachaen-MeinifigeiL 

One  Landoraviatb,  viz*  1.  HesBen-Hombni^. 

Ten  Principalitibs,  yiz.  1.  Hohensollem-Hecbingea ;  2*  HqImd- 
Bollem-Sigmaringen ;  3.  Liechtenslem ;  4.  Lippe-Detmold ;  5.  Re«M  of 
the  Elder  Line ;  6*  Reose  of  the  Yoonger  Line ;  7.  Schwsrzhug-Jlttdol- 
stadt ;  8.  Schwarzhmg-Sondershaasen  ;  9.  Lippe-Schaneobcffg ;  10. 
Waldeck. 

One  Ecclesiastical  State,  viz.  the  State  of  the  Church. 

Eight  Republics,  viz.  L  Switzerland;  2.  Ionia;  S.  San  Marmo;  4. 
the  Free  Towns  of  Hamburgh ;  5.  Lubeck ;  6.  Bremen ;  7.  Frankfort  on 
the  Main ;  8.  Cracoria. 


EUROPEAN 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 


EsdenLl  Thb  e;igantic  empire,  on  the  geognphy  of  the  Eoropean  part 
of  whi(£  we  are  now  entering,  greatly  exceeds  in  magnitude  the  laigeat 
monarchy  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  Roman  empire,  in  its  most 
magnificent  days,  hardly  eqoaUed  in  extent  a  fourth  part  of  the  Russian 
aatocrat's  dominions ;  and  the  vast  Asiatic  empire  ik  China  is  at  least 
one-third  patt  inferior  in  snperfidal  territory.  Of  the  empires  formed 
hy  Alexander  the  Great,  Tainrar,  and  Chengiz  Khan,  only  the  last  equalled 
that  of  modem  Russia ;  hut  while  the  three  former  quickly  sunk  under 
th«r  own  weight,  Russia  has  gone  on  consolidating  and  augmenting  her 
tenitories,  until  she  has  become  mistress  of  nearly  a  aevenUi  part  of  the 
habitable  gksbe.  According  to  the  best  charts,  the  Russian  States,  in- 
clu&ig  Pobad,  hut  without  reckoning  the  colonies  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  present  a  superficial  extent  of  7,491,491  English 
square  miles,  of  which  1,626,630  square  miles,  being  eight  times  the 
area  of  Fiance,  and  fourteen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles,^  with  a 
population  probably  amounting  now  to  50,000,000,  belong  to  European 
Russia. 

B(ntndaHesJ2  '^^  whole  nortliem  boundary  of  European  Russia  is 
fomied  by  the  Great  Icy  Sea,  ^ose  unknown  waters  separate  it  from 
the  North  Pole.  On  one  small  point  the  boundaries  in  this  quarter  run 
along  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  are  thence  conducted  to  the  Icy  Sea 
by  the  Skiekem  Jok,  the  Tana,  and  the  Plaswig.  On  the  east,  European 
Russia  ia  bounded  by  its  own  Asiatic  provinces, — Siberia,  Kasan,  and 
Astiachan ;  on  the  south  by  die  Kuban,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Turkish 
empire ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  latter  empire,  and  that  of  Austria ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  Baltic,  the  Bothnian 
Gulf,  and  Sweden.  The  boundaries  of  Poland,  towards  Austria  and 
Prassia,  haire  been  fixed  by  treaty,  and  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The 
south-western  boundaries,  towards  Turkey,  are  formed  by  the  Ptuth  and 
the  Danube.  On  the  Swedish  frtmtiers  the  boundary  line  joins  that  of 
Norway,  runs  down  the  Muonia  till  it  passes  Kengis,  and  thence  follows 
the  course  of  the  Tomea  till  it  fells  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     The 

*  Wlchman  reckoni,  exdiuiTe  of  Poland,  BcHmUs,  and  MoldaTis,  and  the 
CauflSiian  hifUaada,  which  altogather  amaiiat  to  97,282  square  mUm,  7,997,856 
■raanaiillM  as  tha  soparileial  ostent  of  the  whole  Riuaian  empire;  a  calecdation 
w^eh  oomca  pretty  near  that  of  Haasera  given  in  the  text.  Xichtenitein,  eaya 
7,508,559  aqnare  mika,  of  which  he  givea  1,580,546  to  European  Biuria.  Cnma 
•mm  with  Haaeri  Grabog  reekona  to  £urop«w  Rnsiia,  exclaaiTe  of  Poland  and 
Moidavia,  .l,S66i,14&  aquare  mUes,  and  to  Asiatic  Russia,  5,852,744;  or  7,S18,889 
square  milea  to  the  whole  empire.  Aeeording  to  Professor  Kraft  of  the  Academy  of 
Seienees  at  St.  Petersboi^,  the  Russian  empire,  previous  to  1788,  contained  6,601,180 
iqaare  milea,  including  tha  inland  aeaa,  but  exddaive  of  the  bayaand  gulft.  But 
•inee  that  period,  nomerooa  aoqnSaltlona  have  been  made  at  the  espcnae  of  Pdand, 
Proarfa.  Austria,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 
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Thirteen  Dutchiss,  ▼».  1.  Anhelt-Berobaig ;  2.  Anhalt-DesBsn ;  3. 
Anhalt-Kothen;  4.  Bmnewick;  5.  Lucca;  6.  Modena;  7.  Nnsen; 
a  Oldenborg;  9«  Parma;  10.  Sachien-Gotha ;  11.  SachseiipHiklbfiirg* 
hausen;  12.  Sachsen-Cobuii^ ;  IS.  Sachaen-MeimngeiL 

One  LandoraviatBi  viz.  1.  HesBen-Hombai^. 

Ten  Primcipalitibs,  yiz.  1.  Hohenzollern-Hechingen ;  2.  Hdien- 
BoUern-Sigmaringen ;  S.  Liechtenstein ;  4.  Lippe^DetnK^d ;  5.  ReoM  of 
the  Elder  Line ;  6.  Renas  of  the  Yonnger  Line ;  7.  Schwarzhnrg-Badol- 
stadt ;  8.  Schwarzhmg-Sondershaasen  ;  9.  Lippe-Schaneobiu^ ;  10. 
Waldeck. 

One  Ecclesiastical  State,  tiz.  the  State  of  ilie  Cbttrch. 

Eight  Republics,  viz.  h  Switzerland;  2.  Ionia;  S.  San  Marino;  4u 
the  Free  Towns  of  Hamburgh ;  5.  Lnbeck ;  6.  Bremen ;  7.  FhuJcfort  on 
the  Main ;  8.  Cracoria. 


EUROPEAN 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 


EaiemiJ]  Thb  e;igantic  empire,  on  the  geography  of  the  Eoropean  part 
of  winai  we  are  now  entering,  greatly  exceeds  in  magnitude  the  laigeat 
monarchy  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  Roman  empire,  in  its  moet 
maignificent  days,  hardly  equalled  in  extent  a  fourth  part  of  the  Russian 
antocrat's  dominions ;  and  the  vast  Asiatic  empire  of  China  is  at  least 
one-llurd  patt  inferior  in  superfidal  territory.  Of  the  empires  formed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  Taimur^  and  Chengiz  Khan,  only  the  last  equalled 
that  of  modem  Russia ;  but  while  the  three  former  quickly  sunk  under 
their  own  weight,  Russia  has  gone  on  consolidating  and  augmenting  her 
terntoriee,  un&  she  has  become  mistress  of  nearly  a  aoTenUi  part  of  the 
habitable  gMe.  According  to  the  best  charts,  the  Russian  States,  in- 
duing Poland,  but  without  reckoning  the  colonies  on  the  north-west 
<;oa8t  of  America,  present  a  superficial  extent  of  7,491,491  Engfish 
squaie  miles,  of  which  1,626,630  square  miles,  being  eight  times  the 
area  oi  France,  and  fourteen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles,^  with  a 
population  probably  amounting  now  to  50,000,000,  belong  to  European 
Russia. 

^oundanes,^  '^^  whole  northern  boundary  of  European  Russia  is 
formed  by  the  Great  Icy  Sea,  whose  unknown  waters  separate  it  from 
the  North  Pole.  On  one  small  point  the  boundaries  in  this  quarter  run 
along  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  are  thence  conducted  to  {be  Icy  Sea 
by  the  Skiekem  Jok,  the  Tana,  and  the  Plaawig.  On  the  east,  European 
Russia  is  bounded  by  its  own  Asiatic  provinces, — Siberia,  Kasan,  and 
Astrachan ;  on  the  south  by  ibe  Kuban,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Turkish 
emjure ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  latter  empire,  and  that  of  Austria ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  Baltic,  the  Bothnian 
Gulf,  and  Sweden.  The  boundaries  of  Poland,  towards  Austria  and 
Prassia,  hare  been  fixed  by  treaty,  and  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The 
south-western  boundaries,  towards  Turkey,  are  formed  by  the  Ptuth  and 
the  Danube.  On  the  Swedish  frontiers  the  boundary  line  joins  that  of 
Norway,  runs  down  the  Muonia  till  it  passes  Kengis,  and  thence  follows 
the  course  of  the  Tomea  till  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     The 

*  WIchman  reckons,  ezdiuiTe  of  PoUad,  BcstsntUa,  and  Moldsria,  and  the 
faiinMian  big Uaads,  which  ^U)g«ther  amMiat  to  97,SSa8  aqnare  mUm,  lf3Sft^&lR 
•mara  millM  aa  tha  tofNBrficial  extent  of  the  whole  Riuaian  empire;  a  calcoJation 
which  oomea  pretty  near  that  of  HaaaeVs  giyen  In  the  text.  jL&chtengtein,  aays- 
7,506,669  M|aare  mlka,  of  which  he  givea  l,fi60,M6  to  Europaan  Buaala.  Crame 
■cnw  with  HaaaaL  Grabeif  raekona  to  Europeua  Bossia,  exclnaiye  of  Poland  and 
MddaTia,  .1,S66»146  aquare  miles,  and  to  Asiatic  Russia,  5,952,744;  or  7,S18,889 
square  milea  to  the  whole  empire.  According  to  Professor  Knft  of  the  Academy  of 
Selenoea  at  St.  Petersbory,  the  Russian  empire,  preTions  to  178S,  contained  6,601,180 
iqaaie  milea,  Sndtidhig  the  inland  aeaa,  bat  exdUalve  of  the  baya  and  gnlft.  But 
sinee  that  period,  noneraaa  aoqnialtlona  have  beea  made  at  the  cspcnaa  of  Poland, 
?nisda,  Anatria,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Peraa 
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ThiiteeD  Dutchiss,  ▼».  1.  Anhalt-Berolmrf ;  2.  Anhalt-DesBsn ;  3. 
Anbalt-Kothen ;  4.  Bmiwwick;  5.  Lucca;  6.  Modena;  7.  NanMi; 
a  Oldenborg;  9«  Parma;  10.  Sachflen-Gotha ;  11.  SachseiipHiidbiirg- 
hausen;  12.  Sachaen-Cobuig ;  IS.  Sachaen-Meimngen. 

One  Landoraviatb,  viz.  1.  HeflBcn-Hombm^. 

Ten  Principalitibs,  tiz.  1.  Hohenzollern-Hecbingea ;  2.  Hohen- 
Bollern-Sigmaringen ;  S.  Liechtenstein ;  4.  Lippe^Detmold ;  6.  Reoaa  of 
the  Elder  Line ;  6.  Reoss  of  the  Younger  Line ;  7.  Schwarzbnrg-Badol- 
stadt ;  8.  Scfawaizbiug-Sondershaaaen  ;  9.  lippe-Schanenbiii^ ;  10. 
Waldeck. 

One  Ecclesiastical  State,  tiz.  the  State  of  the  CSrarch. 

Eight  Republics,  viz.  h  Switzerland;  2.  Ionia;  S.  San  Marino;  4. 
the  Free  Towns  of  Hamburgh ;  5.  Lubeck ;  6.  Bremen ;  7.  FhuJcfort  on 
the  Main ;  8.  Craooria. 


EUROPEAN 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 


Extemi.'}  Thb  gigantic  empire,  on  the  geography  of  the  £iin^>ean  part 
of  which  we  are  now  entering,  greatly  exceeds  in  magnitude  the  largetl 
monarchy  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  Roman  empire,  in  its  most 
magnificent  days,  hardly  equalled  in  extent  a  fourth  part  of  the  Russian 
mttocrBt'a  dominions ;  and  the  vast  Asiatic  empire  of  China  is  at  least 
one-third  pait  inferior  in  superficial  territory.  Of  the  empires  formed 
by  Alexander  the  Grreat,  Taimur,  and  Chengiz  Khan,  only  the  last  equalled 
^bat  of  modem  Russia ;  but  while  the  three  former  quickly  sunk  under 
their  own  weight,  Russia  has  gone  on  consolidating  and  augmenting  her 
territories,  until  she  has  become  mistress  of  nearly  a  aerenth  part  of  tho 
habitable  glebe.  According  to  the  best  charts,  the  Russian  States,  in- 
cluding Poland,  but  without  reckoning  the  cclonies  on  the  north-west 
(MMiat  of  America,  present  a  superficial  extent  of  7,491,491  English 
square  miles,  of  which  1,626,630  square  miles,  being  eight  times  the 
area  of  France,  and  fourteen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles,^  with  a 
population  probably  amounting  now  to  50,000,000,  belong  to  European 
Russia. 

SoundariesJ^  The  whole  northern  boundary  of  European  Russia  is 
formed  by  the  Great  Icy  Sea,  whose  unknown  waters  separate  it  from 
the  North  Pole.  On  one  small  point  the  boundaries  in  this  quarter  run 
along  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  are  thence  conducted  to  the  Icy  Sea 
by  the  Skidcem  Jok,  the  Tana,  and  the  Paswig.  On  the  east,  European 
Russia  is  bounded  by  its  own  Asiatic  prorinces, — Siberia,  Kasan,  and 
Astrachan ;  on  the  south  by  tiie  Kuban,  tiie  Black  Sea,  and  the  Turkish 
empire ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  latter  empire,  and  that  of  Austria ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  tiie  Baltic,  the  Bothnian 
Gulf,  and  Sweden.  The  boundaries  of  Poland,  towards  Austria  and 
Pruasia,  hare  been  fixed  by  treaty,  and  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The 
south-western  boundaries,  towards  Turkey,  are  formed  by  tiie  Phith  and 
tile  Danube.  On  the  Swedish  firontierB  tiie  boundary  line  joins  tiiat  of 
Norway,  runs  down  the  Mnonia  till  it  passes  Kengis,  and  tiience  follows 
the  course  of  the  Toraea  till  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     The 


*  Wlchman  reckons,  exelnsWo  of  Polsnd,  Bcsnnbis,  mod  MoldsTia,  and  the 
rwinMriin  hi^hlaadt,  wUch  sltogetber  amoant  to  07,£B8  aqnsN  inilfl%  IfiSnjSOR 
MOMV- miles  as  the  loperieial  extent  of  the  whole  Russian  empire;  a  calculation 
which  comee  pretty  near  that  of  HasseVs  given  in  the  text.  Xichtenstein,  says 
7,506,Me  square  miles,  of  which  he  gives  1,660,646  to  European  Boasia.  Cimne 
soess  widi  HaaaeL  Grahcig  rsckons  to  European  Russia,  excluaive  of  Poland  and 
Moldavia,  1,666,145  square  miles,  and  to  Adatic  Russia,  6,952,744;  or  7,318,889 
iqusre  snilea  to  the  whole  empfare.  According  to  IVofessor  Kraft  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersbuiy,  the  Russian  empire,  previous  to  178S,  contained  6,601,180 
square  milea,  indudlng  the  inland  seas,  hut  cauliiaive  of  the  bays  and  gnUk  But 
daee  that  period,  nomenMiB  acqcdaitioos  have  been  made  at  the  espesM  of  Fohind, 
PlruHia.  Anstrisy  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 
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Aland  group  of  islands  belongs  to  Russia.  The  most 
boundaries  are,  as  we  have  already  explained,  those  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
In  the  political  divisions  of  Russia,  indeed,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
natural  limits ;  and  were  we  to  follow  the  boundaries  in  this  quarter 
proposed  by  Hase  and  Pallas,  we  should  have  to  divide  the  govenunenta 
of  Kasan,  Astrachan,  and  Siberia,  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  these 
districts  are  in  every  feature  so  decidedly  Asiatic,  that  we  shall  reserve 
our  descriptions  of  them  till  we  come  to  that  division  of  the  earth.  The 
island  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  lands  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and 
of  Tshemomorsk,  will  be  included  under  our  present  head,  on  account 
of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  European  State. 

General  DivisiansJ}     The  European  part  of  the  Russian  empire  may 
be  divided  as  follows : — 

^^i^^ISt^        PopulaUooinlSia 

1.  The  Provinces  of  the  Baltic,  .  195,365  3,857,261 

2.  Great  Russia,           .         .  .  955,168  21,216,292 

3.  Little  Russia,           .         .  .  90,772  6,136,300 

4.  Southern  Russia,     .         .  195,668  2,470,828 

5.  Western  Russia,      .         .  142,113  8,480,022 

6.  Kingdom  of  Poland,         .  .  47,544  3,472,500 


Total  Extent  and  Population,  1,626,630  45,633,203 

The  population,  therefore,  is  nearly  as  22  to  the  square  mile. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY- 

Ancient  History,"]  Under  the  common  appellation  of  Scythians  and 
Sarmates,  a  multitude  of  Nomade  tribes  were  anciently  comprehended. 
These  northern  hordes,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  menace  the 
Roman  frontiers,  and  even  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  had  invaded  what 
was  then  called  the  civilized  world,  particularly  Southern  Asia.  They 
mhabited  the  countries  described  by  H^odotus  between  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper ;  and  Strabo  and  Tacitus  mention  the  Roxolani,  afterwards 
called  Ros,  among  the  Sarmatian  tribes  dwelling  in  that  district.  The 
Greeks  early  established  commercial  colonies  here ;  and  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury the  Goths  came  from  the  Baltic,  and,  locating  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  the  Don,  extended  themselves  to  the  Danube.  In  the  5th  century, 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers  was  overrun  by  numerous 
migratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Huns,  Avarians,  and  Bulgarians,  who  were 
followed  by  the  Slavons,  a  Sarmatian  people,  who  took  a  more  northerly 
direction  than  their  predecessors  had  done.  In  the  next  century,  the 
Khozari,^  pressed  upon  by  the  Avarians,  entered  the  country  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don,  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themselves 
in  connexion  with  the  Byzantine  empire.^  The  Petshenegri  an  affiliated 
tribe  of  the  Khozari,  appear  at  a  very  early  period  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian.  They  directed  the  course  of  their  migrations  towards  the  west, 
forced  the  Hungarians  into  Pannonia,  and  occupied  the  country  between 

*  The  Khozari,  a  TnrU  tribe,  inhabited  to  the  north  of  theCaipiao,  in  themiddleor 
the  fifth  centnry ;  and,  aoeordingto  Moeea  of  Chorene^  had  their  lUiakan,  or  great 
Khaq,  and  their  Khatnne^  or  fVinoeaaei. 

*  llie  cmpreH  Irena  wae  an  Ayarian  princeae. 
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the  Don  and  tbe  Alanta,  while  the  Tchoodet)  a  tribe  of  the  Runic  nce» 
inhabited  the  nordieni  parts  of  Rnaaia.     All  these  tribes  maintained 
themselTes  by  pestmre  and  the  cfaase,  and  exhibited  the  usual  barbarism 
of  wandering  Nomades.     The  Slavonians  coming  from  the  northern 
Dmmbe,  and  spreading  themselTes  along  the  Dnieper,  in  the  dth  and 
6th  centuriesy  earliest  aoquiied,  from  a  commerce  widi  their  southern 
nm^bours,  habits  of  driluEed  Ufe,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
They  founded  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Russia  the  two  cities  of 
NoTogorod*   and  ELief,  which  eariy  attained  commercial  importance. 
Their  wealth,  however,  soon  excited  the  aridity  of  the  Khonri,  with 
wh<Hn  they  were  compelled  to  mMtitaln  a  perpetual  struggfle ;  and  Novo- 
gorod  found  another  and  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Varangians,  a 
race  of  bold  pirates  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic^    These  fierce 
warriars  thr^tened  the  rising  State  with  devastation ;  and  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation  prompted  the  Slavonians  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Ruric,  a  Varangian  chief,  who,  in  862,  arrived  with  a 
body  of  his  countrymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire  of  Russia,  by  uniting  his  people 
with  the  natives  of  the  country  under  the  common  appellation  of  Russians. 
Ruric  died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ighor,  who  conquered 
Kief,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  that  place  from  Novo- 
gorod.     Igbor's  widow  and  successor,  Olga,  publicly  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  Constantinople  in  955,  and  attempted,  but  without  success, 
to  introduce  the  Greek  ritual  amongst  her  people.     Her.  son  Sviatoslaf, 
after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  even  threatening  Constantinople  itself, 
fell  in  battle  against  &e  Petshenegri  near  the  cascades  of  the  Dnieper, 
m972. 

Viadimir,']  Vladimir,  his  third  son,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  his  two  brothers  in  981.  He  married  the  Greek  imperial  princess 
Anna  Romanoiha,  in  988.  Having  embraced  Christianity,  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  subjects.  Michael  Syra  was  appointed  by  Photius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  his  synod,  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian 
empire,  whidi  was  now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  from  this  period  the  attachment  of  that  empire  to  the  Greek  ritual 
may  be  dated.  Vladimir  died  in  1015,  leaving  the  inheritance  of  his 
kingdom  to  his  twelve  sons.  The  merits  of  tins  prince  appear  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  has  been  extolled  by  the  monks  whom  he  intro- 
duced into  his  dominions,  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of 
kings ;  his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity 

*  NoTOgmrod,  t.  e.  Nmnu  hortus,  'new  enclosure.'    It  it  well  known  that  tbe  Rui- 
tians  oDDTert  h  into  g.    Thus,  kotpodar  It  by  them  written  gomodar, 

*  The  ancient  ScandinaYiani  bore  different  names  in  the  diiierent  countries  which 
they  seized  upon  or  invaded.  Thus  in  England  they  were  called  Danni  in  France, 
Normans:  iu  Ruesia  Varagtr,  or  Vatjagtrt  i.e.  *  wandering  huntsmen/  or  'ad- 
venturers.' The  Tchoudea  in  Finland  called  them  Ruotti  or  Hutzi,  which  means 
*traTellers,*  *  strangers,*  *  adventurers.*  Hence  some  antiquarians  trace  the  modern 
name  of  Xuuiant  in  Byzantine  history,  before  the  time  of  Kurlo.  Nestor  calls  Ruric 
and  his  brothers  Mkmizis,  or  Germans ;  and  asserts  that  the  name  RHuiam  became 
corrcnt  only  after  Ruric  had  by  his  prowess  exalted  the  Varangians  to  predominant 
power  among  the  Slavonians.  Thuanus  and  Schlozer  say  that  the  three  brothers 
were  Scandinavians  or  Normans ;  while  Ewers,  but  without  assigning  any  reasons 
for  his  opinion,  asserts  that  they  were  Khozari.  Probably  Rnrie  and  his  followers 
came  first  from  Wagria,  from  the  then  known  sea-pwt  of  Aldeigaborg,  now  Olden- 
burg. They  were  perhaps  Frisians  or  Jutes.  Ruric  gave  the  name  of  Aldeigaboq^a 
to  the  lirat  place  at  which  he  estaUished  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novogorod, 
—a  name  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  word  Ladoga  formerly  AJIdoga. 
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Alanil  group  of  islands  belongs  to  Rtu«i*  ^v  Saul;'  and  like 

bonnduiea  sre,  as  we  have  already  expV'  ^<^'^  rirtues  of  hu  cha- 
in the  political  divinotu  of  Roana, '  ^yj^«*>  "*  coofening  npon 
natnral  limits ;  and  were  we  to  ^.^^^  ^*  "  wrtaio,  that  OBhia 
propoeed  by  Hbm  and  PaUaa,  -  ^/^S^  ■>»''  >"  »'*"  groBaeat  igno- 
of  Kaaan,  Aatrachao,  and  S"'  ^"^^f^^  adopted  the  beet  meuH  <rf 
diatiicts  are  in  eTery  fe«r^^.<;^-^^rertabliahmmt  of  achotda  for  the 
our  deacriptioni  of  tW  J%.^^>n»«ction  aad  MW»n»gem»t  ^lich 
ialand  of  Nora  Zemb'  i^.^'^  Hie  wf^xA,  too,  waa  bold  and  anto- 
of  TBhemomorak,  i^^^^tffc  K««f««*  ™  conwrfidating  hie  dukedooi, 
of  their  indmab-  ^-^^%£i^ tribes  The  dvil  war*  which  enaaed 
General  D-'     j^^o<?i»^  prepared  the  way  for  the  sabjectioB  of 


,a  ihared  anuug  thenedrea  the  principaJJliea  of  the 

!•  ^  ^ordiiig  to  the  cwtom  of  the  SlaToiwwa,  form  a 

^'  ^  iced  onder  («e  of  their  niunbef  aa  Grand  Doke, 

^-  I  tcfritory  of  Kief,     fint  the  Hoiall  prineipalitiee 

^  IB  wfre  divided,  exercised  perpetnsl  rapine  and 

Cher,  while  the  vncertain  snCKeanoa  to  the  Grand 

dla  sanrce  of  dotneatic  cenTnlsioa.     Swatopt^  I. 

rough  the  blood  of  three  of  Us  brothers,  and  was 

«^,0n  liuiea  iroai  that  eninenee  by  Iiia  Iwother  JaroaUr,  who 

^  K  Aval  1014  to  1045.     A  wise  pciicy  marked  the  rale  of  thia 

iMT^  Tbe  pregreaa  of  Chriitianity,  which  was  ahready  cawideiable, 

^^'^^otad  by  hii  exertiona ;  aad  bendes  conferring  many  important 

*^^g»  on  the  mercantile  citizens  of  Norogorod,  for  whose  me  be  ako 

Pj^,^  a  body  of  eqnit^le  laws,  he  bmlt  a  nnnrfwr  of  towns  tlwongbout 

^iauaioxKm-     It  wonM  appear,  that  the  eiact  rule  of  sncceanoa  to  the 

jj,^  Dukedom  w»  either  unknown  or  Bot  strictly  observed ;  for  in  1 1 1 4 

1^  ii^abitanta  of  Kief  dioae  Vladimir  II.,  deacen^  from  a  younger  line 

^  die  firat  bonae  of  that  name,  for  their  Grand  Dnke.     This  prince 

leaebed  not  the  fiune  or  authority  of  his  ancestor,  idthougfa  he  was 

acknowledged  aa  Tar'  by  the  Bysantine  emperar  Aleziii  Comm^oa,  and 

was  the  fint  whose  brow  was  graced  with  dis  imperial  crown  of  RuMa. 

Geoi^  aacceeded  to  hia  &tber,  and  bnilt  Moscow  in  1147 ;  but  the 

eeaseleaa  inanTrectioaa  and  eabmitiea  which  had  been  weakening  the 

strength  of  the  Huasian  State  «nce  the  death  of  Vladimir  Om  Gieat, 

bcUitated  the  enlerpriae  of  the  Mcngds,  who,  having  ranqniitied  .the 

Poles,  or  Slavona  of  the  plain — to  whose  assistance  the  UnssiaiM  hastened 

but  too  hte  —agiin  defeated  the  aUied  forces  of  their  opponents  in  a  great 

battle  fongfat  npon  the  Katke  in  1SS5,  and  menaced  the  esisteace  of  the 

Roman  naUon,    lliese  invaders  committed  great  devastations  ;  and  afler 

the  death  of  George  II.,  who  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Khan  Batu 

near  Site,  in  1288,  the  whole  tdngdom,  with  the  exception  of  Novogorod, 

which  preserved  its  indepuiilence  by  treaties,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 

MongiUs.     Hitherto  (he  Rnaian  State  had  made  comparaiively  small 

progrees  in  civilization  :  a  drcamslance  to  be  attributed  to  the  variety  of 

*  Qdmd  CMlHfiiie  II.,  on  the  fiSd  SaptuaWr,  1TB£,  fmnidcd  the  ordw  of  SI. 
TIuKnur,  In  banodr  of  Ikl*  prhioF. 

'  The  title  Tzar  la  ■  SJaTonle  trutlatton  oT  tb«  Tartar  Mhax,  «■  king.  In  l^r 
tnnilallBD  af  Ihg  Old  TwtwnBBt,  It  eoiBtutlr  noewi  la  tUi  aesai ;  Ik*  Tiar  SAt- 
moD,  or  Taar  Darld,  bclDf  Uu  onUnarjr  Mnm  BMd. 
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-  of  wbicb  il  w«0  oompoaadt  and  to  tilt  ndUtary  contthatMn  in- 

^rom  tho  Vanogioiis*    Commeree  ffUMinod  chiefly  in  tho  hmdaof 

rman  merchants  who  hod  followed  the  Chiietiaii  auisionariee 

^rom  the  DuaoiatoRuwio after  the  commenreincDt  of  tho  ISth 

^  the  ^niocipol  aeats  of  thk  commeree  were  the  town  of 

nd  Kief.     The  tiaffic  with  the  tenth  wat  mottly  wider 

iiieot  of  Greek  merchaatt.    Erom  tht  intrednction  of  CSnkti- 

.dre  htd  bttn  monttltritt  ia  Ramia ;  and  m  tbete  etttblitfamentt 

iicanty  Kteratore  of  the  age  was  pratenred ;  the  monkt  were  the  only 

aaaalittt  of  the  conntr/s  hietory^  and  of  their  chnmides  there  ezistt  a 

long  aeries  reaching  from  1113  downwards.  Thoagh  redaoed  to  giieroat 

territade  by  their  Asiatic  eonqnerars^  and  obHged  to  pay  an  annnal 

trSmte  to  tho  Gcrfden  Horde,  the  Raaaians  anccaaiftJly  resisted  tho 

ailempts  of  new  enemies  which  appeared  in  tho  lironians,  the  Testonie 

knif^tSy  and  the  Swedes.    JaroslsT  conquered  Finland,  bnt  peiidied  by 

poison  among  the  Tartars.    His  son  Alexander  defeated  the  Danes  and 

Swedes  in  1241,  in  a  great  battk  i^wn  the  Nora,  and  received  for  this 

actioB  die  appellation  of  Alexander  Nersky.^    Hb  youngest  son  Daniel 

mounted  the  throne  in  1247.     He  removed  his  residenoe  to  Moteow, 

tnd  in  1296  tasmned  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow.     This  prinoe 

founded  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  Kremlm  in  that  city  in  1300. 

Gioorge  saeeseded  to  lus  father  Danid.    He  succcssfirily  resisted  the 

Swedes^  and  baik  the  town  of  Orahdc,  now  Schlussenbuig.     Demetrius 

DoBsky  rebnik  the  Kremlin  of  stone,  and  obtained  several  advantagta  over 

the  Asiatic  hordes  now  bearing'  the  name  of  Tartan ;  but  found  hianelf 

unable  to  get  rid  of  the  burdensome  tribute  impoaed  by  theae  invaders. 

Middk  Hitiory^'^Ivan  /«]  More  happy  were  the  Ruarams  under 
Ivan  Baailovitch  L,^  auinamed  the  Great,  who  mounted  the  thnme  in 
1463,  tnd  who,  in  a  fierce  ttrugg^  from  1477  to  1481,  aucceeded  in 
freeing  Ruaaia  from  the  domimon  of  the  Tartars.^  The  power  of  the 
Khaat  of  Kaptafaak  had  indeed  been  long  weAened,  partly  by  natiflnal 
dittenaaona,  tnd  ptrtly  by  Taimnr't  conquests;  Imt  the  lathuanian 
and  6we<&h  war  had  also  too  mock  exhausted  the  Buwwaits  them- 
sdves,  to  adndt  of  their  enAradng  the  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  foreign 
yoke.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Coancks  first  appeared  in 
lustery.  The  Poles  and  lithBaniana  had  conquered  all  the  Rueaian 
donuriona  at  fiw  ta  Kief,  and  afiUcted  the  tubpigated  people  both  by 
their  religious  sseal  and  their  military  proweaa.  On  the  eaat,  too,  pxeaaed 
the  Crimean  Tartara.  Hence,  a  great  body  of  the  inhalntaiita  reined  into 
iSbfb  fiertfle  bat  mmihabited  regions  of  the  Ukraine,  where  they  settled 
themselves  under  a  military  constitution,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  an 
Aiamm^  or  Headsman,  to  whom  were  jcmied  in  council  the  elders  or 
MkamMm.    Ivan  declared  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  empire  a 

'  Thii  MoBOorian  hero  wu  bom  in  1216.  The  gratitade  of  his  oonntry  hu  exidted 
hhn  to  a  Saint.  Peter  the  Great  built  a  magnificent  convent  at  St.  Petersbnrg,  on 
the  spot  where  Alexander  gained  hi«  great  Yictory,  and  fnrther  honoured  hii  memory, 
bjr  liranding  the  Order  of  at.  Alerander  Nevsky. 

*  Few  families,  in  Russia,  hare  particular  surnames.  Individuals  ere  generallv 
^distlngniahed  by  their  Christian  names,  with  the  addition  of  a  ftmily  name,  formed, 
for  tlu  most  part,  of  the  name  of  their  fiither,  combined  with  the  particles  vt'cs, 
nronoinnoed  vitehf  of  or  ef.  Thus  Ivan  Tounoviez,  or  Ivan  Ivanofy  *  John  tiie  son  of 
John.*  Peter  Alexeowicz,  or  Peter  Akxeof,  *  Peter  the  son  of  Alexis.*  In  the  family 
name  of  a  lady,  the  particle  otma,  pronounced  ojna,  is  used ;  thus,  Maria  /vaaoma, 
*  Majria  the  daughter  of  John.' 

**  From  the  pmod  of  Ivan^s  marriage  with  the  Grecian  prinocss,  Sophia  Pa]eolofu% 
the  Russian  imperial  crown  has  borne  the  double  eagle. 
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fdndamental  law  of  the  constitotiaii ;  he  firmly  repressed  the  turiinleiit 
spirit  of  his  nobles,  re-established  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
reduced  Kasan  to  a  dependence  on  the  Rnsnan  crown.  This  monarch 
likewise  introduced  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Z08,  his  qneen,  also  did  mncfa 
for  the  improFement  of  the  people.  Under  Ivan's  son,  Vassili,  the  authority 
of  the  Rosuan  grandees  was  still  farther  abridged.  In  a  war  with  Poland, 
Vassili  conqomd  Smolensk;  but  the  Crimean  Tartars  deyastated  ihe 
country,  and  their  allies,  the  Poles,  repeatedly  defeated  the  Russian 
forces.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  of  Goinany,  with  the  view  of  uniting 
the  princes  of  Christendom  against  the  Mahommedans,  laboured  to  appease 
these  contentions.  The  learned  Baron  Herberstein,"  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Czar,  from  the  Emperor;  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  also 
attempted  to  win  over  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  to  the  Roman  Churdi, 
and  prepared  to  confer  on  him  the  royal  tide.  But  Poland  did  not 
associate  itself  in  the  great  league ;  .and  Ivan  remained  inactive  with 
regard  to  it.  Ivan  Basilovitch  U.  did  more  tiian  all  his  predecessors 
to  promote  the  civilization  of  his  subjects.  At  his  invitation,  German 
artificers,  artists,  and  scholars,  proceeded  from  Lnbec  to  Russia :  printing- 
offices  were  established ;  laws  enacted ;  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  entered 
into  with  England,  whose  merchants  had  found  their  way  by  the  North 
Cape  to  Archangel.  ^^  This  prince  likewise  first  formed  a  standing  army, 
in  the  Strditz,  or  body-guard  of  archers.  In  1552,  he  conquered  Kasan ; 
and  in  1554  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Astrachan,  and  tbe 
provinces  of  the  Caucasus.  He  Hkewise  began  to  think  seriously  of 
driving  the  Teutonic  Knights  from  Livonia ;  and  having  unsucceasfiilly 
attacked  them  in  1558,  he  declared,  in  1569,  Prince  Magnus  of  Denmark, 
king  of  Livonia  under  his  protection.  But  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectations.  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Danes  united  against  him,  and  rensted 
with  success  his  arms.  In  this  emergency,  the  danger  of  which  was 
heightened  by  a  conspiracy  formed  in  the  interior  of  die  empire,  Ivan 
addressed  himself  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  and  to  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  The  latter  despatched  his  nuncio,  Possewin,  to  tiie  Russian  couity 
who  negodated  die  peace  of  Zapolcia,  in  1582,  between  the  Russian 
Grand  Duke  and  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Poland.  In  this  peace, 
Russia  resigned  its  claims  upon  Livonia  to  Poland.  Towards  the  dose 
of  Ivan's  government,  Siberia  was  discovered  in  1578,  by  the  Cossack 
Jermak;  but  the  conquest  of  that  country  was  only  accompliahed  in 
1587,  under  his  successor  Feodor.  The  latter  prince,  in  the  peace  of 
1595,  gave  up  Esthonia  to  Sweden.  After  his  deatii,  the  royal'  line  of 
Russia  was  extinguiahed ;  and  Russia  was  convulsed  by  twenty  years  of 

"  It  wu  throuffh  this  learned  diplomatist  that  the  west  of  Enrope  hecame  more 
acquainted  with  Uuasia.  He  is  particularly  known  hy  his  estimable  and  useful  work, 
Commentaritu  Rerum  Muscatnticarum,  which  has  been  frequently  translated,  and  Is 
pronounced  by  all  authors  who  hare  written  on  Russia,  the  best  and  most  authentic 
account  of  the  early  period  of  tiiat  kingdom. 

**  Sir  Hugh  Wilioughby  commanded  this  expedition,  the  expenses  of  which  were 
defrayed  by  a  society  or  company  of  gentlemen  and  merchants,  for  the  discorery  of 
unknown  countries,theplan  of  which  seems  to  have  originatedwitlh  the  famous  Sebastian 
Cabou  The  undertaking  was  supported  by  a  subscription  of  L.6000,  and  was  intended 
chiefly  to  explore  a  shorter  and  easier  passage  to  Cathay,  as  China  was  then  called.  Sir 
Hugli  reached  the  78"  north  latitude,  out  perished  witn  the  crews  of  two  of  his  ships 
under  the  excessiye  cold.  The  third  ship,  commanded  by  Richsrd  Chancellor,  was 
more  fortunate,  in  discovering  the  Bay  of  St  Nicholas;  and  Chancellor,  landing  at 
Arciiangd,  travelled  to  Moscow,  where  he  negotiated  with  the  Tzar  a  very  favourable 
treaty  for  his  country.  The  same  discovery  pointed  out  to  the  English  the  way  to  the 
wlisle-fishery  at  Spitzl>ergen. 
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dril  cKfweiifrioDB  and  fbrdgn  wan,  which  greatly  retarded  the  national 
progreas.  Theae  domeetic  stniggleB  were  occaaumed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  pseado-Demetrina,  who  gave  himaelf  forth  as  younger  son  of  Ivan 
11.,^  and  laid  claim  to  the  Grand  Dukedom.  Michael  Feodorovitch 
aacended  the  throne  in  1613.  By  vigilance  at  home,  and  by  the  peace 
of  Stoldowa,  with  Sweden,  in  1617,  and  of  Divelina,  with  Poland,  in  1618, 
this  prince  aocceeded  in  allaying  the  external  and  internal  troubles  of  hia 
kingdom. 

Modem  Huiary^  Michael,  son  of  Nikatiz,  the  metropoUtan  of 
'Roetofy  descended  from  the  family  of  Romanof,  was  elected  Tzar  in 
1613,  with  limited  hereditary  powers.  This  prince  was  opposed  by 
several  parties  in  the  State,  and  had  also  to  withstand  the  Swedes,  who, 
imder  Greneral  de  la  Gardie,  again  advanced  into  Russia.  But  he  over- 
came these  obstacles;  re-established  the  old  relations  of  Russia;  and 
reigned  prosperously  tiU  1645.  During  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 
Aleoas,  the  last  pseudo-Demetrius  was  beheaded,  in  1653.  About  this 
period,  the  wars  with  the  Turks  commenced.  Since  1473,  and  conse- 
quently subsequent  to  the  Mongul  dominion,  the  Osmanli  Turks  had 
become  the  neighbours  of  the  RussianB ;  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  in 
1671,  b^an  a  contest  with  them  for  the  Ukraine,  which  was  continued, 
under  Feodor  Alexovitch,  tiU  1681.  Alexis  died  in  1676.  This  prince, 
and  bis  son,  Feodor  III.,  who  died  in  1682,  contributed  much  to  the 
civilization  of  the  empire.  The  former  established  the  first  posts  known 
in  Russia.  He  also  caused  native  iron  and  copper  mines  to  be  wrought ; 
set  a-going  some  siUc  and  linen  manufactures ;  improved  the  internal  navi- 
gation ;  and  sent  trading  vessels  to  the  north  coast  of  Asia.  He  likewise  new- 
modelled  die  UkmhoM^  or  code  of  laws  originally  composed  by  Ivan  I., 
some  of  which  are  even  in  force  at  this  day ;  and  humbled  the  increasing 
anxigance  of  the  Patriarch.  His  son  annihilated  the  pretensions  of  the 
nobitity  to  the  monopoly  of  the  higher  offices  of  State,  by  burning  their 
pedigrees,  ^^  and  naming  his  minor  step-brother,  Peter,  his  successor,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  imbecile  Ivan.  Tlieir  ambitious  sister,  Sophia,  found 
means  to  get  both  proclaimed  Tzars,  and  herself  assodated  with  them  as 

'*  The  real  Demetriiu  had  been  probably  murdered  by  the  usurper  Boris  Ghodonov ; 
hot  later  researches  have  rendered  even  this  suspicion  very  uncertain, 
r  **  Tlie  nobles  had  long  been  acquiring  new  powers,  and  were  often  disposed  to  exert 
them  in  a  way  which,  while  it  derogated  from  tiie  dignity  of  the  crown,  tended  much 
to  oppress  the  lower  ranlcs.  Alexis  wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  opportunityof 
diedcing  his  ambitious  grandees.  At  lengtii  the  opportunity  offered  itselil  The 
defence  of  tiie  frontiers  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  nobles  whose  pnssessions  lay 
nearest  them.  This  at  first  was  an  arduous  task.  But  when  the  empire  was  extended, 
tlie  boundaries  were  continually  removed;  and  those  who  had  once  been  on  the 
frontiers,  at  lengUi  were  in  the  interior.  Still,  however,  the  same  nobles  claimed 
their  former  allowances ;  and  while  they  had  nothing  to  defend,  they  exacted  the 
profits  of  defence.  Many  claimed  the  office  of  nominal  defence ;  and  esM^  supported 
his  claim  by  the  charters  of  different  emperors.  Earnestly  seizing  an  opportunity 
which  he  bad  long  desired,  Alexis  ordered  all  the  nobles  to  repair  to  Moscow,  and  to 
bring  along  with  them  aU  their  charters  and  archives,  that  the  examination  might  be 
complete.  A  large  wooden  building  was  erected  for  their  recejption,  and  a  guard  was 
placed  for  their  protection.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  their  rnpective 
daima.  But  when  the  morning  of  that  day  arrived,  the  nobles  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  house  which  contained  their  archives  in  flames.  They  repaired  in  a  body  to 
tlie  emperor :  <<  Your  archives,**  said  Alexis,  "  are  lost ;  your  imvil^es  and  yoifr 
honoors  belong  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  will  protect  itself.  HenGeforward,  your 
rank  is  to  be  attached  to  the  service  you  are  actuauy  performing,  and  colonel  Butnrlin, 
though  a  private  gentleman,  is  to  raink  before  captain  Viazemdcy,  though  an  ancient 
prince.**  Alexis  thus  establiriied  the  distinctions  of  rank  founded  upon  personal  service 
performed  to  the  emperor,  which  still  prevail  in  Russia ;  an  establishment  which,  by 
iome^  has  been  attributed  to  Peter  1. 
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Regent.     But,  in  1689,  she  was  thrown  into  a  consent,  md  Peter  I. 
declared  sole  Tzar.     Russia,  at  this  period,  extended  from  Arcbaogel  to 
Azof,  hut  had  not  yet  reached  the  Baltic.    Hie  inhabitants  of  ttua  Tast 
district  formed,  however,  one  nation,  united  by  a  common  language  and 
religion,  and  found  in  this  drcumstanee  a  powerful  defence  against  dieir 
hostile  neighbours.     Tlie  constitution  was  an  unlimited  monarchy ;  and 
the  manners  of  the  Russians  were  gradually  approximating  to  European 
drilization.      Peter  was   admirably  calculated  by  nature   for  tnAing 
progress  with  a  nation  yet  in  barbarism,  and  became  to'  Russia  what 
Philip  had  been  to  Macedonia.    The  Macedonians  became  Hellenes,  and 
the  Russians  Europeans.     His  first  aim,  on  coming  to  power,  was  die 
formation  of  an  army  modelled  on  European  tactics.     In  due  he  was 
assisted  by  the  foreign  officers  whom  he  retained  in  his  service ;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  Hugonots,  who  had  fled  to  Rusna  after  the  abolition 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  enrolled  themselTes  in  his  troops.     He  also 
yigorously  directed  his  attention  towards  the  naval  arts.     His  hAer^ 
AlexiB,  had,  by  the  aid  of  Dutch  carpenters,  built  a  ship  upon  the  Caspian 
Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  with  the  Persians  ;  but  this  veasd  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Don  Cossacks.   Two  only  of  the  crew  escaped,  and 
returning  to  Moscow,  one  of  these  became  Peter's  master  rii^-buflder. 
In  the  year  1693,  Peter  navigated,  in  his  own  ship,  to  Andumgel,  then 
an  important  place  of  commerce ;  he  even  sailed  to  Ponij,  on  ihe  Lsppo^ 
man  coast.     Next  year,  he  again  visited  Archangel  with  a  fleet  of  his 
own.     Fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  commerce,  he  eariy  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  into  whidi  the  prindpal  riven  of  Raseia 
discharge  themselves.     Being  already  at  war  with  tlM  TNirks,  he  directed 
his  efforts  chiefly  upon  Azof,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  where  he  wished  to 
establish  an  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  Austria,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Holland  supplied  him  with  engineos  and  artillery ;  and  in 
1696,  the  dock-yards  of  Voronetsh,  upon  the  Don,  equipped  an  annament 
of  twenty-three  gallies,  besides  other  vessels,  with  whi<^  he  defeated  1^ 
Turkish  fleet  in  sight  of  Azof,  and  two  months  afterwards  that  fortreaa 
capitulated.  To  preserve  this  key  of  the  Black  Sea,  Peter  directed  fifty-five 
vessels  of  war  to  be  built ;  and  in  the  meantime  formed  a  plan  for  uniting 
the  Wolga  and  the  Don  by  means  of  a  canal.  He  sent  a  number  of  his 
young  nobles  to  the  Low  Countries  to  learn  the  art  of  8hip-bui]di]^,and  to 
Italy  to  study  military  tactics  ;  and  in  1698,  having  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment during  14b  absence  to  Prince  Romadanofiski  and  three  Bajars,  he  him- 
self set  out  to  Holland  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  his  own  embaasies.     He 
passed  through  Esthonia  and  Livonia — ^then  belonging  to  Sweden — Bran- 
denburg, Hanover,  and  Westphalia.     From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  wrought  some  time  as  a  common  diip-carpenter 
witibout  being  recognized.     Nothing  escaped  his  observation,  nodiing 
was  beneath  his  attention ;  he  accustomed  himself  alike  to  handle  the 
hatchet  and  the  lance,  the  pen  and  the  sword.    King  William  III.  invited 
him  to  England,  where,  dad  like  an  English  sulor,  he  wrought  in  the 
dock-yards,  and  was  often  heard  to  remaric,  that  if  he  had  not  been  Tzar 
of  Russia,  he  should  have  wished  to  have  been  an  English  Admirals- 
After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  this  country,  daring  which  he  had  been 
admired  and  caressed  by  all,  and  is  said  to  have  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  Peter  returned  to  Russia,  car- 
rying with  him  above  five  himdred  English  engineers,  artbts,  and  mechanica. 
A  revolt  of  the  Strelitz  accelerated  Peter  s  return  to  Moscow*    Sophia 
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hsfing  been  suspected  of  eliciting  this  rebellion,  the  greater  part  of  the 
coospiTBtori  were  hanged  before  the  windows  of  her  convent,  and  the 
Strelitz  itself  dissolved.  Personal  dblike  perhaps  induced  Peter  to  accuse 
his  wife.  Eudoxia  of  participation  in  this  afiair.  She  was  banished  to  a 
coiiyent,  and  compelled  to  assume  the  veil  under  the  name  of  Helena^—- 
On  this  occasion  he  founded  the  wder  of  St.  Andrew,  for  the  reward  of 
those  nobles  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him,  or  had  pleased  him  by 
travelling  in  foreign  lands.  Peter  now  devoted  himself  to  arranging  the 
finances  of  the  State,  and  reducing  the  manners  of  his  subjects  to  his 
own  peculiar  notions  of  propriety.  The  intro<luction  of  the  German  dress 
and  proscription  of  beards,  form  the  principal  feature  in  this  department 
of  Peter's,  administration.  He  also  caused  the  Bajars,  or  native  princes,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  their  enormous  retinues,  and  established  printing- 
offices  and  schools  throughout  the  empire.  In  1700  he  declared  agamst 
Sweden,  and  attacked  Narva.  The  young  hero  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII., 
instantly  hastened  thither,  and  on  the  SOth  November  38,000  Russians 
were  defeated  by  8000  Swedes.  Peter  s  was  not  a  mind  which  couhl 
easily  be  discouraged  by  misfortune,  and  he  consoled  himself  witli  the 
reflection,  that  each  defeat  inculcated  lessons  of  practical  experience  on  his 
raw  troops.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1703,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  fortress,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Petersbuigy  and  which 
was  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Andrei  Tresina,  an  Italian 
arclutect.  Before  the  fortress  was  finished,  the  Tzar  conceived  the  idea 
of  attaching  to  it  a  noble  dty,  worthy  of  becoming  the  metrc^Us  of  his 
empire;  as  whatever  he  designed  was  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  executed 
with  alacrity,  in  a  few  months  the  city  began  to  rear  itself  in  truly 
imperial  magnificence,  and  in  1710  became  the  residence  of  the  Court. 
The  war  with  Sweden  meanwhile  proceeded  with  alternating  fortune, 
till  1706  when  Charles  advanced  with  43,000  men  into  Poland,  while 
Peter  retired  before  him,  laying  waste  the  country  around.  The  Swedes 
foUowed  his  retreat  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Smolensk,  and  then  turned 
into  the  Ukraine,  where  they  were-  joined  by  Mazeppa,  the  Ataman  of 
the  Cossacks.  Charles  was  occupied  witli  the  siege  of  Pultava,  when 
Peter  arrived  with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  under  tlie  walls  of  that 
fmrtrees  annihilated  the  Swedish  army  on  the  8th  July,  1709.  This 
dedsire  advantage  terminated  the  war  for  the  present.  Next  year  Peter 
gave  bis  niece  Anna,  Ivan's  second  daughter,  in  marriage  to  the  Duke 
Frederic  William  of  Courland.  The  Turks,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Swedish  monarch,  now  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  Peter  hastening 
through  Moldavia  to  meet  them,  arrived  on  the  Pruth,  in  front  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  Mehmet's  camp.  The  armies  successively  repulsed  each 
others'  attempt  to  cross  that  river ;  but  the  Russians  being  surrounded 
by  the  Tartar  hordes,  began  to  suffer  greatly  for  want  of  provisions,  and 
Peter  saw  nothing  but  captivity  or  death  before  him.  From  this  dilemma 
he  was  extricated  by  his  consort  Catherine,  who  bribed  the  Vizier,  and 
by  her  prudent  management  prevailed  on  the  Turks  to  retire.  In  1717 
Peter  returned  from  a  second  journey  abroad,  and  found  another  associa^ 
tion  formed  against  him  in  his  -absence.  Among  the  conspirators  his 
own  son  Alexis,  bom  in  1795,  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  only  survived  the  announcement  of  his  sentence  twenty-four 
hours.  After  a  third  destructive  war  with  Sweden,  the  peace  of  Nystadt, 
in  which  the  countries  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingennania,  Viburgslehn, 
sod  Kerholmslelm,  were  ceded  to  Russia,  was  concluded  on  the  SOth 
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AogOBty  1721.  Tims  was  eBtabluhed^  after  a  noknt  contest  of  tvoty- 
one  yean,  the  stability  and  power  of  the  Rnssiaa  state.  F^ter  tlie  Great 
died  on  the  8th  of  February,  1785,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife^  the 
Empross  Cadierine  I.  who  reigned  till  1727.^^  Her  soooessor,  Feter  IL 
the  son  of  the  nnlortiinate  Alexis,  was  content  to  possess  in  traafniffity 
the  kingdom,  and  performed  nothing  memorable  dining  his  brief 
The  Empress  Anne,  widow  of  the  Doke  of  Coorland,  filled  the 
throne  in  1730.  Under  her  goreniment  the  grandees  of  Rnssia  tried  to 
limit  the  sovereign  authority,  but  this  attempt  ended  in  their  disgrace, 
and  the  formation  of  a  Rossian  cabinet  <if  foreigners.  This  I^nnceas  left 
by  wiU  the  succession  to  Ivan  III.,  son  of  the  Mncess  Anne,  aad  tibe 
Ihrince  of  Brunswick,  an  infant  Uien  scarcdy  two  months  old,  wlio  was 
accordingly  elevated  to  the  Ihrone,  under  tiie  regency  of  Binm,  one  of 
the  late  Empress's  fevourites.  But  this  destbation  dissatisfied  ^le  noUes ; 
the  regent  was  driven  from  the  kingdom;  the  infjemt  Ivan  plaeed  in 
confinement ;  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  invested  with  the  supreme  command.  This  princess,  though 
stained  with  many  debasing  traits,  was  of  ahold  and  masculine  mind ;  and 
under  her  government  it  was  that  Russian  influence  in  European  politics 
first  began  to  evince  itself.  Russia  was  the  aUy  of  Maria  Tlieresa,  in 
the  Austrian  war  of  succession ;  and  afterwards,  in  1754,  in  the  seven 
yean'  war  with  Prussia.  But  instantly  upon  Elizabeth's  death,  her  sne- 
oessOT,  Feter  III.,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  Anna 
daughter  of  Feter  I.,  concluded  a  peace  and  alliance  widi  IVonia.  This 
monarch  inherited  not  the  genius  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  after  an  imbe- 
cile reign  of  nine  months  was  assassinated,  and  his  wife  Ca&erine  II.,  a 
princess  of  Anhalt-Zeriist,  filled  his  place. 

Catherine  was  a  woman  of  licentious  manners,  yet  her  reign  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  most  prosperous  in  i^e  Rossiaa 
aimals.  She  ascended  the  throne  on  the  9th  July,  1762.  In  her  govem- 
ment  the  spirit  of  Feter  the  Great  appeared  to  have  revived.  Among 
tier  earliest  acts,  was  a  confirmation  of  the  peace  which  Feter  IIL  had 

*  Catherine  I.  w&s  a  woman,  in  many  reipeets  ■earcdy  leei  extraordinary  tlian  her 
huabaad  and  predeeesMir.  She  was  bom  at  RIngeo,  a  small  LiToniaa  viltasc*  and 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  a  country  girl.  The  time  of  her  birth  is  not  taaedj 
Icnown.  The  greater  number  place  it  in  1667;  though  some  assert  that  she  was  bom 
in  1689.  She  was  originally  called  Martha,  bnt  assumed  that  of  Catlierine  when  she 
embnused  the  Greek  religion.  The  proprietor  of  the  Tillage  la  wliioh  she  was  boniy 
was  count  Rozen,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Swedish  service.  The  count  took  youac 
Catherine  and  her  mother  under  his  protection ;  a  circumstance  which  has  indncea 
Biany  to  beUevo  that  he  was  her  lather.  By  the  death  of  Uia  cbunt,  and  of  her 
mother,  when  she  was  only  three  years  of  age,  Catherine  was  left  completely  dfititvte. 
The  clerk  of  the  parish  took  her  into  his  house,  and  Gluck,  a  clergyman  at  Slarien- 
burg,  pitying  the  orphan,  receired  her  into  his  family,  and  edncated  her  with  his  own 
danghter.  Catherine,  now  17  years  of  age,  displayed  an  unoaasmoa  share  of  benoty. 
About  this  period  a  young  Swedish  dragoon  saw  her,  and  obtained  her  consent  to 
their  marriage;  but  it  appears,  however,  to  be  indisputable,  that  her  husband.  If  he 
«w  actually  became  so,  did  not  remain  with  her  more  tlian  eight  days,  behig  hurried 
away  to  distant  service.  Catherino,  it  is  said,  never  afterwards  saw  liim.  Mwriea- 
burg  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  and  Gen^  Bauer  found  Catherine  among  the 
prisoners.  She  was  taken  into  the  General's  house,  and  soon  became  Ms  ^vonnte. — 
From  Bancr*8  &mily  she  paased  into  that  of  Mensikoi^  the  &voorlte  minister  oT 
Peter  I.  In  tliis  situation  she  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  aod  so  wa^ 
pletely  charmed  him,  tliat,  in  May,  1711,  he  privately  espoused  her;  and,  in  February, 
1718,  with  mnchoolemnity,  publidy  celebrated  their  nuptials.  Her  power  over  PMer 
was  unbounded.  She  was  hia  eoostant  companion  in  every  someditkNi ;  and  her 
counsel  was  never  resisted.  It  must  be  mentioned  to  her  honour,  that  this  power  was 
never  abused.  She  was  the  constant  firlend  of  the  unfortunate,  and  in  erery  advice^ 
•heoonaulted  tba  tma  Intvett  afliim  to  whom  aheowol  aomvok. 
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nade  witfi  IVotala;  but  dbe  itocalkd  lier  troo^  and  pveMrred  a  itzict 
ASKtrality  vatil  the  end  of  the  war.  She  tSao  re-eatahliahed  friendly 
zeUtiona  with  Denmaik;  and  even  caused  her  son  Paul  to  exchange 
with  that  kingdom  hia  heieditaiy  poseession  in  Holstein,  for  Oldenboig 
and  Dehnenhont,  and  sabeeqaeAtlf  to  renounce  his  interest  in  these 
coonsries  in  faroar  of  the  younger  line  of  Gottorp,  then  reigning  in 
L«iibec  The  interior  of  her  empire  was  meanwhile  greatly  bencdKtted  by 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  colonists,  whom  she  had  invited  thither  to 
sapport  and  improve  the  agiieoltnial  industry  of  her  subjects.  Indeed 
die  vfboLe  reign  of  this  empress  was  marked  by  the  snccessiful  encoursge- 
oient  given  to  civilisation,  sciences,  arts,  navigation,  and  military  education. 
Sb»  founded  new  towns ;  concluded  commercial  treaties ;  divided  her 
^mpne  into  governments,  and  revised  and  augmented  the  national  laws, 
of  wluch  she  planned  and  executed  a  code.  At  two  several  times  she 
reduced  the  public  taxation.  But  her  politics  pressed  heavily  on  other 
countries.  Poland  was  already,  since  1764,  under  her  control.  She 
thought  it  prudent  to  attach  to  her  interests,  a  powerful  party  in  this 
quarter,  and  accordingly  took  the  Dissidents,  or  Non-Catholics,  under 
Iter  protection,  and  obtained  for  them  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
righto,  under  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatofski,  whom  her  own  influence 
had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confe- 
deKBidon  of  Bar  opposed  the  Russian  influence  in  this  quarter ;  and  the 
Parte,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  united  with  the  confederation.  A  war 
with  the  Tuiks  ensued,  which  lasted  from  1768  to  1774 ;  and  during 
which  the  weakness  of  the  Mahommedan  power  became  more  apparent* 
Afkrm  series  of  battles.  Bender  and  the  Crimea  were  subjected  to  Russian 
domination ;  Azof  occupied ;  and  a  new  nmritime  power  established  upon 
the  Mack  Sea.  The  jealousy  evinced  by  Prussia  and  Austria  towards  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  arms  against  the  Turks,  was  appeased  by  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  in  which  Russia  obtained  for  her  share 
the  lands  between  the  Dnieper,  the  Duna,  and  the  Drutsch.  A  rebellion 
of  the  Coesacks  of  the  Don,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1773  wds  quelled 
the  succeeding  year,  and  their  Ataman  carried  to  Moscow,  and  there 
beheaded,  llie  war  with  Turkey  was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace 
of  Kutschuk  Kaitnardage,  on  the  21st  July,  1774,  by  which  the  Crimea 
was  pronounced  free ;  and  the  lands  extending  between  the  Dnieper  and 
Azof  declared  to  belcmg  to  Russia,  with  the  light  of  fr^e  navigation  on 
the  Black  Sea.  Frederick  II.  who  had  recognized  in  Russia,  during  tiks 
seven  years'  war,  his  most  dangerous  neighbour,  concluded  an  eight  years' 
alliance  with  Catherine  in  1764,  which  was  subsequently  renewed  by  a 
treaty,  in  which  he  virtually  gave  Poland  up  to  the  Russian  power,  by 
consenting  to  the  continuance  of  the  anarchical  government  of  that  king- 
dom. In  consequence  of  this  alliance  with  iWnria,  Catherine  promised 
to  support  Frederick  with  60,000  men  in  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession ; 
whereupon  Austria,  on  the  ISth  May,  1779,  consented  to  the  peace  of 
Teschen,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Russian  empress.  But  shortly  before 
frederidc's  death,  Joseph  II.  reached  the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  1780, 
Catherine  declined  to  renew  the  then  expiring  treaty  with  Prussia,  but 
entered  on  the  Other  hand  into  a  close  alliance  trith  Austria.  Catherine 
early  percdved  that  the  efforts  of  England  were  steadily  ditected  at  notibing 
lew  uian  universal  dominion  by  sea.  To  counteract  this  design,  she 
fonnded,  during  the  North  American  war,  the  Northern  Neutrality  in 
1780,  which  was  jmned  by  several  other  States  of  the  continent^  as 
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Aland  group  of  ulands  belongs  to  Rtutia.  The  most  nndetermined 
boundaries  are,  as  we  have  already  explained,  those  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
In  the  political  divisions  of  Russia,  indeed,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
natural  limits ;  and  were  we  to  foUow  the  boundaries  in  this  quarter 
proposed  by  Hase  and  Ptallas,  we  should  have  to  divide  the  goveniinents 
of  Kasan,  Astrachan,  and  Siberia,  between  Europe  and  Aria ;  but  these 
districts  are  in  every  feature  so  deddedly  Asiatic,  that  we  shall  reserve 
our  descriptions  of  them  till  we  come  to  that  division  of  the  earth.  The 
island  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  lands  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and 
of  Tshemomorsk,  will  be  included  under  our  present  head,  on  account 
of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  European  State. 

General  Dm8ions7\     The  European  part  of  the  Russian  empire  may 
be  divided  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Provinces  of  the  Baltic,     .         195,365  3,857,261 

2.  Great  Russia,  .         .         .         955,168  21,216,292 

5.  Little  Russia,           .  .  .  90,772  6,136,300 
4.  Southern  Russia,     .  .  195,668  2,470,828 

6.  Western  Russia,      .  .  142,113  8,480,022 
6.  Kingdom  of  Poland,  .  47,544  3,472,500 


Total  Extent  and  Population,  1,626,630  45,683,203 

The  population,  therefore,  is  nearly  as  22  to  the  square  mile. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 

Ancient  History,"^  Under  the  common  appellation  of  Scythians  and 
Sarmates,  a  multitude  of  Nomade  tribes  were  anciently  comprehended. 
These  northern  hordes,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  menace  the 
Roman  frontiers,  and  even  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  had  invaded  what 
was  then  called  the  civilized  world,  particularly  Southern  Asia.  They 
mhabited  the  countries  described  by  Herodotus  between  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper ;  and  Strabo  and  Tacitus  mention  the  Roxolani,  afterwards 
called  Ros,  among  the  Sarmatian  tribes  dwelling  in  that  district.  The 
Greeks  early  established  commercial  colonies  here  ;  and  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury the  Goths  came  from  the  Baltic,  and,  locating  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Don,  extended  themselves  to  the  Danube.  In  the  5th  century, 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers  was  overrun  by  numerous 
migratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Huns,  Avarians,  and  Bulgarians,  who  were 
followed  by  the  Slavons,  a  Sarmatian  people,  who  took  a  more  northerly 
direction  Uian  their  predecessors  had  done.  In  the  next  century,  the 
Khozari,^  pressed  upon  by  the  Avarians,  entered  the  country  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don,  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themselves 
in  connexion  with  the  Byzantine  empire.'  The  Petshenegri  an  affiliated 
tribe  of  the  Khozari,  appear  at  a  very  early  period  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian.  They  directed  the  course  of  their  migrations  towards  the  west, 
forced  the  Hungarians  into  Pannonia,  and  occupied  the  country  between 

*  The  IUi<nari,BTiirki  tribe,  inhabited  tot  the  north  of  theCaipiso.in  thexniddleof 
the  fifth  century :  aDd,  eooordinf  to  Moeea  of  Choren%  had  their  iLhakan,  or  great 
Khaq,  and  their  Khatone^  or  Princeteei. 

'  llie  empren  Irena  was  an  Avariau  prfaaceea. 
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the  Don  and  the  Alaata,  while  the  Tchondety  a  tribe  of  the  Fuinic  nce» 
iohabited  the  northern  parts  of  Rnaaia.  All  these  tribes  maintained 
themselves  by  pastore  and  the  chase,  and  exhibited  the  usual  barbarism 
of  wandering  Nomades*  The  Slavonians  conking  from  the  northern 
Damibey  and  spreading  themselTas  along  the  Dnieper,  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  earliest  aoqoired,  from  a  commerce  with  their  southern 
neighboorsy  habits  of  dTilised  life,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
They  founded  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Russia  the  two  cities  of 
NoFogfHTod*  and  Elief,  which  eariy  attained  commercial  importance. 
Their  wealth,  however,  soon  excited  the  avidity  of  the  Khosari,  with 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  mMtitain  a  perpetual  strugg;le ;  and  Novo- 
gorod  found  another  and  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Varangians,  a 
nice  of  bold  pirates  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic^  These  fierce 
warriors  thratened  the  rising  State  with  devastation ;  and  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation  prompted  the  Slavonians  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Ruric,  a  Varangian  chief,  who,  in  862,  arrived  with  a 
body  of  his  countrymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire  of  Russia,  by  uniting  his  people 
with  the  natives  of  the  country  under  the  common  appellation  of  Russians. 
Ruric  died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ighor,  who  conquered 
Kief,  and  removed  the  seat  of  goveinment  to  that  place  from  Novo- 
gorod.  Ighor's  widow  and  successor,  Olga,  pubKdy  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  Constantinople  in  955,  and  attempted,  but  without  success, 
to  introduce  the  Greek  ritual  amongst  her  people.  Her  son  Sviatoslaf, 
after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  even  threatening  Constantinople  itself, 
fell  in  battle  against  tibe  Petshenegri  near  the  cascades  of  the  Dnieper, 
m972. 

Vladinttr.']  Vladimir,  his  third  son,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  his  two  brothers  in  981.  He  married  the  Greek  imperial  princess 
Anna  Romanofria,  in  988.  Having  embraced  Christianity,  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  subjects.  Michael  Syra  was  appointed  by  Photius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  his  synod,  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  was  now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  from  this  period  the  attachment  of  that  empire  to  the  Greek  ritual 
may  be  dated.  Vladimir  died  in  1015,  leaving  the  inheritance  of  his 
kingdom  to  his  twelve  sons.  The  merits  of  this  prince  appear  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  has  been  extolled  by  the  monks  whom  he  intro- 
duced into  his  dominions,  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of 
kings ;  his  asealous  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity 

*  Novogmrod,  t.  e.  Nonu  hortus, '  new  enclosure.*    It  it  weU  known  tfamt  the  Riu- 
riens  ootkytart  h  into  g»    Thus,  Aofpoclar  Is  by  them  written  gomodar, 

*  The  ancient  Scandinavians  bore  different  names  in  the  different  countries  which 
they  seized  upon  or  invaded.  Thus  in  England  they  were  tilled  Daneg;  in  France, 
Karnumt:  in  Russia  Varttger,  or  Vatjaqert  i.e.  *  wandering  huntsmen/  or  <ad- 
ventorers.*  The  Tehoudes  in  Finland  called  them  RwUi  or  Butzi,  which  means 
*  travellers,'  *  strangers,'  <  adventurers.'  Hence  some  antiquarians  trace  the  modern 
osme  of  Ru$ncM$  in  Byzantine  history,  before  the  time  of  Ruric  Nestor  calls  Ruric 
sod  his  brotheni  Mhmizis,  or  Germans ;  and  asserts  that  the  name  Jiussiam  became 
cuTKot  only  after  Ruric  had  by  his  prowess  ezalted  the  Varangians  to  predominant 
power  among  the  Slavonians.  Thuanus  and  Schlozer  say  that  the  three  brothers 
were  Scandinavians  or  Normans ;  while  Ewers,  but  without  assigning  any  reasons 
for  his  opinion,  asserts  that  they  were  Khozarl.  Probably  Rurio  and  his  followers 
came  first  from  Wagria,  from  the  then  known  sea-port  of  Aldeigaborg,  now  Olden- 
burg. They  were  perhaps  Frisians  or  Jutes.  Ruric  gave  the  name  of  Aldeigaborga 
to  the  first  place  at  which  he  established  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novogorod, 
— «  name  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  word  Ladoga  formerly  AJdoga. 
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Aland  group  of  islands  belongs  to  Russia.  The  most  undetermined 
boundaries  are,  as  we  have  already  explained,  those  on  the  Asiatic  aide. 
In  the  political  divisions  of  Russia,  indeed,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
natural  limits ;  and  were  we  to  foUow  the  boundaries  in  this  quarter 
proposed  by  Hase  and  Pallas,  we  should  have  to  divide  the  governments 
of  Kasan,  Astrachan,  and  Siberia,  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  these 
districts  are  in  every  feature  so  decidedly  Asiatic,  that  we  shall  reserve 
our  descriptions  of  them  till  we  come  to  that  division  of  the  earth.  The 
island  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  lands  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and 
of  Tshemomorsk,  will  be  included  under  our  present  head,  on  account 
of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  European  State. 

Genend  Dtvimofw.]]     The  European  part  of  the  Russian  empire  may 
be  divided  as  follows : — 

Population  in  1819. 

3,857,261 
21,216,292 
6,136,300 
2,470,828 
8,480,022 
3,472,500 


1.  The  Provinces  of  the  Baltic,     < 

2.  Great  Russia,           .         . 

3.  Little  Russia,           .         . 

4.  Southern  Russia,     . 

5.  Western  Russia, 

6.  Kingdom  of  Poland^ 

Extent  in  English 
■qnare  miles. 

195,365 
955,168 

90,772 
195,668 
142,113 

47,544 

Total  Extent  and  Population,  1,626,630  45,633,203 

The  population,  therefore,  is  nearly  as  22  to  the  square  mile. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY- 

Ancient  History,"^  Under  the  common  appellation  of  Scythians  and 
Sarmates,  a  multitude  of  Nomade  tribes  were  anciently  comprehended. 
These  northern  hordes,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  menace  the 
Roman  frontiers,  and  even  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  had  invaded  what 
was  then  called  the  civilized  world,  particularly  Southern  Asia.  They 
mhabited  the  countries  described  by  H^odotus  between  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper ;  and  Strabo  and  Tacitus  mention  the  Roxolani,  afterwards 
called  Ros,  among  the  Sarmatian  tribes  dwelling  in  that  district.  The 
Greeks  early  established  commercial  colonies  here  ;  and  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury the  Goths  came  from  the  Baltic,  and,  locating  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  the  Don,  extended  themselves  to  the  Danube.  In  the  5th  century, 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers  was  oveirun  by  numerous 
migratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Huns,  Avarians,  aod  Bulgarians,  who  were 
followed  by  the  Slavons,  a  Sarmatian  people,  who  took  a  more  northerly 
direction  than  their  predecessors  had  done.  In  the  next  century,  the 
Khozari,*  preesed  upon  by  the  Avarians,  entered  the  country  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don,  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themselves 
in  connexion  with  the  Byzantine  empire.'  The  Petshenegri  an  affiliated 
tribe  of  the  Khozari,  appear  at  a  very  early  period  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian.  They  directed  the  course  of  their  migrations  towards  the  west, 
forced  the  Hungarians  into  P&nnonia,  and  occupied  the  country  between 

*  TlieKhoiaii,  a  Tnrld  tribe,  inhabited  t«i  the  north  of  the  CMpiao,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  centnry ;  and,  aoeoidiof  to  Moeea  of  Choren%  had  their  Khakan,  or  great 
Khaq,  and  their  Khatane^  or  Prinoeaaei. 

'  llie  empreH  Irena  wai  an  Avarian  princeee. 
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the  Don  and  the  Alanta,  while  the  Tchoudes,  a  tribe  of  the  Fuinic  nee, 
inhabited  the  nordieni  parts  of  Rnaaia.  All  these  tribes  maintained 
themselyes  by  pasture  and  the  chase,  and  exhibited  the  usual  barbarism 
of  wandering  Nomades.  The  Slavonians  coming  from  the  northern 
Danube,  and  spreading  themselTes  al<mg  the  DnS^r,  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  eariiest  acquired,  from  a  commerce  widi  their  southern 
neighboura,  habits  of  ciTiliaed  life,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
They  founded  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Russia  the  two  cities  of 
NoFogorod*  and  Elief,  which  eariy  attained  commercial  importance. 
Their  wealth,  however,  soon  excited  the  avidity  of  the  Khosari,  with 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle ;  and  Novo- 
gorod  found  another  and  a  more  fonnidable  enemy  in  the  Varangians,  a 
race  of  iK^d  pirates  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic^  These  fierce 
warriors  threatened  the  rising  State  with  devastation ;  and  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation  prompted  the  Slavonians  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Ruric,  a  Varangian  chief,  who,  in  862,  arrived  with  a 
body  of  his  countrymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire  of  Russia,  by  uniting  his  people 
with  ^  natives  of  the  country  under  the  common  appellation  of  Russians. 
Ruric  died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ighor,  who  conquered 
Kief,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  that  place  from  Novo- 
gorod.  Igbor^s  widow  and  successor,  Olga,  publicly  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  Constantinople  in  955,  and  attempted,  but  without  success, 
to  introduce  the  Greek  ritual  amongst  her  people.  Her  son  Sviatoslaf, 
after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  even  threatening  Constantinople  itself, 
fell  in  battle  against  &e  Petshenegri  near  the  cascades  of  the  Dnieper, 
m972. 

Viadimir.2  Vladimir,  his  third  son,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  <^  lus  two  brothers  in  981.  He  married  the  Greek  imperial  princess 
Anna  Romanofria,  in  988.  Having  embraced  Christianity,  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  subjects.  Michael  Syra  was  appointed  by  Photius, 
patriardi  of  Constantinople,  and  his  synod,  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  was  now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  church ; 
snd  from  this  period  the  attachment  of  that  empire  to  the  Greek  ritual 
may  be  dated.  Vladimir  died  in  1015,  leaving  the  inheritance  of  his 
kingdom  to  his  twelve  sons.  The  merits  of  tins  prince  appear  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  has  been  extolled  by  the  monks  whom  he  intro- 
duced into  his  dominions,  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of 
kings ;  his  zedous  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity 

*  Novogmrod,  I.  «.  Novtu  hortvs, '  new  enclosure.'    It  is  well  known  that  the  Rut- 
neiie  oonTort  h  into  g.    Thus,  kotpodar  It  by  them  written  gomodar, 

*  The  ancient  ScandinaTians  We  different  names  in  the  different  countries  which 


•travellers,'  'strangers,*  < adventurers.*  Hence  some  antiquarians  trace  the  modern 
name  of  Susnant  in  Byzantine  history,  before  the  time  of  Ruric  Nestor  calls  Ruric 
and  his  brothers  Mkmizisj  or  Germans ;  and  asserts  that  the  name  Rtunam  became 
current  only  after  Ruric  had  by  his  prowess  exalted  the  Varangians  to  predominant 
power  among  the  Slavonians.  Thuanus  and  Schlozer  say  that  the  three  brothers 
were  Scandinavians  or  Normans ;  while  Ewers,  but  without  assigning  any  reasons 
for  his  opinion,  asserts  that  they  were  Khozari.  Probably  Rurie  and  his  followers 
came  first  from  Wagria,  from  the  then  known  sea-pwt  of  Aldeigaborg,  now  Olden- 
Imrr.  'thej  were  perhaps  Frisians  or  Jutes.  Ruric  gave  the  name  of  Aldeigaboi^a 
to  the  first  place  at  which  he  established  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novogorod, 
— «  name  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  word  Ladoga  formerly  AJIdoga. 
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Aland  group  of  islands  belongs  to  Russia*  The  moat  undetennined 
boundaries  are,  as  we  have  already  expluned,  those  on  the  Asiatic  aide. 
In  the  political  divisions  of  Russia,  indeed,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
natural  limits ;  and  were  we  to  follow  the  boundaries  in  this  quarter 
proposed  by  Hase  and  PbUas,  we  should  have  to  divide  the  govenunents 
of  Kasan,  Astrachan,  and  Siberia,  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  these 
districts  are  in  every  feature  so  decidedly  Asiatic,  that  we  shall  reserve 
our  descriptions  of  Uiem  lill  we  come  to  that  division  of  the  earth.  The 
island  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  lands  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and 
of  Tshemomorsk,  will  be  included  under  our  present  head,  on  account 
of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  European  State. 

General  Dwmans.^     The  European  part  of  the  Russian  empire  may 
be  divided  as  follows : — 

^'^ISt'^        Population  in  1819. 

1.  The  Provinces  of  the  Baltic,  .  195,365  3,857,261 

2.  Great  Russia,           .         .  .  955,168  21,216,292 

3.  Little  Russia,           .         .  .  90,772  6,136,300 

4.  Southern  Russia,     .         .  .  195,668  2,470,828 

5.  Western  Russia,      .         .  142,113  8,480,022 

6.  Kingdom  of  Poland,  .  47,544  3,472,500 


Total  Extent  and  Popuktion,  1,626,630  45,683,203 

The  population,  therefore,  is  nearly  as  22  to  the  square  mile. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 

Ancient  History. "]  Under  the  common  appellation  of  Scythians  and 
Sarmates,  a  multitude  of  Nomade  tribes  were  anciently  comprehended. 
These  northern  hordes,  at  a  very  early  period,  began  to  menace  the 
Roman  frontiers,  and  even  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  had  invaded  what 
was  then  called  the  civilized  world,  particularly  Southern  Ada.  They 
mhabited  the  countries  described  by  Herodotus  between  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper ;  and  Strabo  and  Tacitus  mention  the  Roxolani,  afterwards 
called  Ros,  among  the  Sarmatian  tribes  dwelling  in  that  district.  The 
Greeks  early  established  commercial  colonies  here  ;  and  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury the  Goths  came  from  the  Baltic,  and,  locating  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Don,  extended  themselves  to  the  Danube.  In  the  5th  centmy, 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers  was  overrun  by  numerous 
migratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Huns,  Avarians,  and  Bulgarians,  who  were 
followed  by  the  Slavons,  a  Sarmatian  people,  who  took  a  more  northerly 
direction  than  their  predecessors  had  done.  In  the  next  century,  the 
Khozari,*  pressed  upon  by  the  Avarians,  entered  the  country  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don,  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themselves 
in  connexion  with  the  Byzantine  empire.'  The  Petshenegri  an  affiliated 
tribe  of  the  Khozari,  appear  at  a  very  early  period  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian.  They  directed  the  course  of  their  migrations  towards  the  west, 
forced  the  Hungarians  into  Pannonia,  and  occupied  the  country  between 

*  The  Khozari,  a  TnxU  tribe,  inhabited  to  the  north  of  the  Caipiao,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century :  and,  aocordiof  to  Moeee  of  Cherene^  had  their  Khakan,  or  great 
Khao,  and  their  iCIiatane,  or  Prinoeeeee. 

'  llie  emprete  Irena  waa  an  Avuian  prineeei. 
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the  Don  and  die  Alanta,  while  the  Tchoudes,  a  trihe  of  the  Fumic  race, 
iobabited  the  northeni  parts  of  Rnsaia.  All  these  tribes  maintaiued 
themselyea  by  pasture  and  the  chase,  and  exhibited  the  usual  barbarism 
of  wandering  Nomades*  The  Slaronians  conking  from  the  northern 
Danube,  and  spreading  themselyes  alcmg  the  Dnieper,  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries,  earliest  acqoired,  from  a  commerce  mih  their  southern 
Ddghbonra,  habits  of  drilized  Ufe,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
They  founded  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Russia  the  two  cities  of 
NoYogorod^  and  Kief,  which  eariy  attained  commercial  importance. 
Thdr  wealth,  howeyer,  soon  excited  the  aridity  of  the  Khoaari,  with 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle ;  and  Novo- 
gorod  found  another  and  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Varangians,  a 
race  of  bold  pirates  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic^  These  fierce 
warriors  thrratened  the  rising  State  with  deyastalion ;  and  the  necessity 
of  self-presenration  prompted  the  Slavonians  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Ruric,  a  Varangian  chief,  who,  in  862,  arrived  with  a 
body  of  his  countrymen  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire  of  Russia,  by  uniting  his  people 
with  die  natives  of  the  country  under  the  common  appellation  of  Russians. 
Ruric  died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ighor,  who  conquered 
Kief,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  that  place  from  Noyo- 
gorod.  Ighor^s  widow  and  successor,  Olga,  publicly  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  Constantinople  in  955,  and  attempted,  but  without  success, 
to  introduce  the  Greek  ritual  amongst  her  people.  Her  son  Sriatoslaf, 
after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  even  threatening  Constantinople  itself, 
fell  in  battle  against  i&e  Petshenegri  near  the  cascades  of  the  Dnieper, 
m972. 

Vkidimir,^  Vladimir,  his  third  son,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  his  two  brothers  in  98 1.  He  married  the  Greek  imperial  princess 
Anna  Romanofria,  in  988.  Having  embraced  Christianity,  his  example 
was  foUowed  by  his  subjects.  Michael  Syra  was  appointed  by  Photius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  his  synod.  Metropolitan  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  was  now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  from  this  period  the  attachment  of  that  empire  to  the  Greek  ritual 
may  be  dated.  Vladimir  died  in  1015,  leaving  the  inheritance  of  his 
kingdom  to  his  twelve  sons.  The  merits  of  this  prince  appear  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  has  been  extolled  by  the  monks  whom  he  intro- 
doced  into  his  dominions,  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of 
kings ;  his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity 

*  Novoforod^  t.  «.  N<mt$  hortu$^  *  new  endMure.'    It  it  well  known  that  the  Rus- 
daitt  coDTerfe  h  into  g.    Thus,  hogpodar  Is  by  them  written  gotpodar, 

*  The  ancient  Scandinayians  bore  different  names  in  the  different  countries  which 
tbey  seized  upon  or  invaded.  Thus  In  England  they  were  i«lled  Dantis  in  France, 
Iformans;  in  Russia  Vartiger,  or  Vmjager,  i.e.  *  wandering  huntsmen,'  or  *aA- 
Tcntuxers.'  The  Tchoudes  iu  Finland  called  them  Rwtii  or  Butzi,  which  meaiia 
'traTellers,*  'strangers,*  *  adventurers.*  Hence  some  antiquarians  trace  the  modern 
name  of  Busrians  in  Byzantine  history,  before  the  time  of  Kuric.  Nestor  calls  Ruric 
and  his  brothers  Mhmlzi»,  or  Germans ;  and  asserts  that  the  name  Rutnan§  became 
coTRnt  only  aAer  Ruric  had  by  his  prowess  exalted  the  Varangians  to  predominant 
power  among  the  Slavonians.  Thuanus  and  Schlozer  say  that  the  three  brothers 
were  Scandinavians  or  Normana ;  while  Ewers,  but  without  assigning  any  reasons 
for  ids  opinion,  asserts  that  they  were  Khozari.  Probably  Rurie  and  his  followers 
came  first  from  Wagria,  from  the  then  known  sea-port  of  Aldeigaborg,  now  Olden- 
burg. They  were  perhaps  Frisians  or  Jutes.  Ruric  gave  the  name  of  Aldeigaborga 
to  the  first  place  at  which  he  established  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novogorod, 
—a  name  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  word  Ladoga  formerly  Aldoga. 
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Under  these  difficoltiesy  it  conld  hardly  have  heen  antidpated 
that  ibe  war  with  France  would  be  renewed  in  1812.     Bat  the  good 
unddrstanding  betwixt  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  had  grown  aomewfaat 
cold,  aince  &e  adzore  of  the  dntdiy  of  Warsaw;   and  atiU  move  eo 
when  Ni4>oleon,  extending  the  French  empire  to  the  ahorea  of  the  Baltic, 
incorporated  the  dutchy  of  Oldenburg  with  his  empire.    A  Roaaiaik 
nkase  set  severe  restrictions  on  French  commerce ;  and,  after  long  and 
fruitless  negotiations,  war  was  declared  on  the  22d  June,  181 2«    While 
Napoleon  concluded  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  Russia  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  Sweden,  on  the  24th  March,  1812 ;  concluded, 
,  on  the  8th  July  following,  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain ;  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  regency  of  Spain  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month ;  and 
preTiously  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  at  Bucharest.  The  French 
army  victoriously  advanced  to  the  Moskva,  on  the  banka  of  whidi  liver 
they  again  defeated  the  Russians  in  a  tremendous  engagement,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  and  entered  Moscow,  the  Russians  retiring  before 
them  and  settmg  Uie  city  on  fire.     Napoleon  lingered  too  long  in  thia 
northern  latitude  at  the  season  of  the  year.   A  more  than  usually  rigorous 
winter,  and  the  want  of  provisions,  nearly  annihilated  the  splendid  army 
with  which  he  had  crossed  the  Niemen.   Fknssia,  the  whoW  a(  Germany, 
and  at  last  even  Austria,  now  united  with  Russia  against  France,  while 
England  concluded  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  Rusna,  on  the  15th  June, 
1813,  in  which  the  former  power  undertook  to  pay  the  Russian  German 
Legion.   The  mediadon  of  Engbnd  likewise  negotiated  a  peace  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  by  which  the  former  obtained  we  Khanates  of  Karabag, 
and  Garischa  (EUsabethpol),  Schekin,  Schirvan,  Derbent,  Knbin,  Bakin, 
and  the  district  of  Talish ;  besides  the  whole  of  Daghestan,  and  Gruffla, 
with  the  i»Y>vince  of  Schuragel,  and  the  districts  of  Imiretia  and  Guria, 
with  all  tne  regions  lying  b^ween  these  new  frontierB  and  the  Russian 
Caucasian  line,  and  the  districts  uniting  that  line  and  the  Caspian  Sea: 
on  which   sea  Russia  also  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  nMatifaMnSTig 
ships  of  war.     The  battle  of  Leipsic  dedded  the  retreat  of  the  French 
across  the  Rhine,  whither  the  allied  armies  followed  them ;  and,  af^  a 
series  of  battles,  entered  Paris  on  the  Slst  March.     The  int^mediate 
details  of  this  portion  of  European  history  will  be  with  more  propriety 
given  in  another  place.     By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Alexander  obtained 
the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  with  the  Russian  empire ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  relinquished  to  Austria  the  circle  of  Tamapole^ 
in  Eastern  Galida,  which  he  had,  in  1809,  acquired  by  the  mediation  of 
Napoleon.     The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  again  called  the  allied 
armies  into  the  field ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Alexander  entered 
Paris,  for  the  second  time,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1815,  where,  on  the  6th 
September  following,  he  founded  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  succes- 
sively joined  by  all  the  continental  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pope  and  Turkey.     Happily  for  the  liberties  of  mankind,  Great 
Britain  refused  to  join  in  this  Holy  AUiance,  which  has  since  proved 
itself,  by  its  acts,  one  of  the  most  infamous  leagnea  which  was  ever 
formed  against  the  rights  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
At  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  Troppan  and  Laybach,  in 
1820  and  1821,  and  Verona,  in  1822,  Russia  maintained  its  commanding 
influence  over  European  politics.   In  North  America  some  new  establish- 
ments were  founded,  and  the  maritime  boundaries  of  Russian  America 
iaed  by  nkase  of  16th  September,  1821.     But  in  consequence  of  tlie 
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remonatrances  of  the  British  and  American  goyenunentB,  these  boun- 
dariea  wcfe  anew  adjusted*  On  the  25th  of  March,  1820,  the  Jesnita 
were  bamabed  from  Russia  and  Poland :  and  another  order,  of  the  12th 
August,  1822,  abolished  the  ancient  and  numerous  fmtemity  of  Free 
Masons.  HowoTor  great  were  the  political  advantages  which  presented 
diemaelyes  to  Russia  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks,  in 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  th^  Morea,  Alexander  pronounced  his  decided 
disi^yprobation  of  that  morement,  in  the  Congress  of  Laybach.  The 
rebelHona  in  Spain,  Ni4>le8,  and  Piedmont,  likewise  drew  from  the 
autocrat  the  most  yigorous  expression  of  disapprobation.  Alexander 
died  suddenly  at  Taganrok,  on  the  Ist  December,  1825,  while  making 
preparations  for  a  grand  review  of  his  army  in  that  quarter  of  his  vast 
dominicms.  His  lm>ther,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  bom  on  the  25th 
June,  or,  according  to  our  style,  6th  July,  1796,  being  in  Petersburg 
when  the  news  arrived  of  Alexander's  deivfch,  caused  lus  elder  brother, 
Constantine,  then  in  Warsaw,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  took  the 
oatfaa  of  allcyance  to  him,  with  the  senate,  dignitaries,  and  soldiers  of 
the  empire.  Tins,  however,  i4>peaiB  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  political  actmg.  Constantine  had  in  fiict  executed  a  deed  of 
renundatkpi  oi  his  right  of  primogeniture,  in  the  beginning  of  1822 ;  and 
acomdingty,  on  the  production  of  that  deed,  and  the  late  Emperor's  rati- 
fication,  duplicates  of  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
and  Holy  Synod,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  as  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
ascended  the  throne. 

I\dand,2  Poland  having  disappeared  from  the  list  of  independent 
European  states,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  ancient  kingdom  having 
been  absoriiied  by  Russia,  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  the  preceding  historical  remarks,  here  to  advert  briefly  to 
the  history  of  Poland  before  its  dismemberment. 

This  country  has  been  for  above  one  thousand  years  remarkable  iu 
history  only  for  its  misfortunes.  It  occupies  the  largest  plain  in  Europe,  ^^ 
extending  frx>m  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  and,  including 
Lithuania,  possessed,  previous  to  the  first  partition,  in  1772,  a  territorial 
extent  of  above  400,()<)0  square  miles,  upon  which  eleven  millions  and  a 
half  of  men^  enjoyed,  under  100,000  petty  rulers,  as  little  part  in  the 
freedom  of  their  republic  as  in  the  fertility  of  their  soil.  Com,  flax, 
wood,  honey,  and  wax,  noble  horses,  enormous  herds,  and  great  quantities 
of  mineral  salt,  formed  the  natural  and  commercial  riches  of  this  country, 
whose  streams,  abounding  in  fish,  flowed  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Industry  there  was  none,  and  could  be  none,  where  a  handful  of 
men  assumed  so  many  privileges  and  immunities-— except  in  Warsaw,  and  a 
few  towns  where  the  population  were  less  dependant  on  tyrannical  lords. 
This  nation,  a  branch  of  the  Sarmates  or  the  Borystenes,  received,  in  the 
great  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  still  more  in  two  hundred 
yean'  struggle  against  the  Grermans,  and  their  own  domestic  factions,  a 
character  singularly  composed  of  passive  and  active  features, — ^the  submis- 
lion  of  the  slave,  and  the  pride  of  the  noble, — the  most  abject  sentiments 
and  patriotic  feelings.  In  the  early  ages  of  this  country's  history,  Silesia 
belonged  to  it.  Poland  made  slow  progress  towards  cultivation.  About  the 
middle  of  the  6tfa  century,  the  name  of  the  first  Polish  prince,  Lech,  who 

**  Poland,  or  Poltka,  signifies  a  plain.  "  Busching  says  only  8,000|00a 
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goyemed  at  Gneseiiy  appean  ia  hustoiy.  After  various  revoWittoiia,  PSaati 
a  poor  bat  vittaoiis  oativey  was  by  &  wonderful  providence  elected  Dnke 
of  Poland,  over  which  his  funily  reigned  as  hereditary  monarcfas  till  1370, 
and  in  Siksia  liU  1675,  when  the  line  of  Piast  was  extinyoished  with  the 
last  Dnke  of  Leignits.  Christianity  was  introdooed  into  Poland  in  962, 
by  die  maniage  of  IV^eceslav  widi  a  daughter  of  the  Dnke  of  Bobraua* 
Boleslav  assumed  the  royal  title  in  1025.  The  third  prince  of  that  name, 
widi  the  consent  of  the  grandees,  divided  the  country  among  hia  four 
sons,  in  1138;  after  this  division,  Silesia  and  Poland  were  not  again 
united.  The  Mongdian  invasion,  in  1240,  was  indeed  destructive  here 
as  elsewhere,  but  had  no  permanent  influence  on  the  Polish  constitution. 
King  Casimir  the  Great  gave  to  lus  kingdom  a  new  constitution  and  code 
of  laws.  The  extinction  of  the  line  of  Piast  in  this  goierous  monarch 
was  a  severe  misfortune  for  lus  country.  His  sister's  son,  King  Louis  of 
Hungary,  only  succeeded  to  the  Polish  throne  by  granting  extensive 
privileges  to  the  native  nobility.  After  his  death,  Poland  and  Hungary 
were  again  separated,  and  his  younger  daughter,  Hedwig,  elected  Queen 
of  Poland.  Hedwig  married  the  Grrand  Duke  of  lithuaniay  Jagellon, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  throne  on  promising  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  election  vested  in  the  States.  Jagellon  took  the  name  of  Vladislav, 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Jagellon,  which  reigned  here  till  1572.  After  the  extinction  of  this 
dynasty,  a  period  of  aristocmdcal  anarchy  prevailed,  under  kings  of 
different  Louses,  until  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  elevated  to  the 
throne.  We  pass  over  the  history  of  this  kingddm  until  the  abdication 
of  the  Polish  crown,  after  a  stormy  reign,  by  John  Casimir,  on  the  16th 
September,  1668.  He  was  succeeded  by  Michael  Wisneowiezki,  n^mark- 
able  only  on  account  of  his  great  general  J(^  Sobieski  opening  by  his 
talents  and  virtues  a  way  to  &e  throne,  which  he  ascended  after  Michaels 
death,  in  1674.  He  rdgned  till  1696,  under  the  title  of  John  111.  This 
prince's  reign  was  distingmshed  by  victorious  and  warlike  deeds ;  but 
though  he  was  one  of  the  first  gen^^s  of  his  age,  and  diewed  also^  as 
Regent,  no  inconsiderable  talents,  his  best  plans  were  checked  by  the 
ill-balanced  constitution  of  Poland.  Two  electors  of  Saxony,  Augustus 
IL  and  Augustus  IIL,  successively  followed  him.  But  between  these,  the 
influence  of  Charles  XII.  raised  the  Waivode  of  Posen,  Stanialatts 
Lesc2dmdcy,  to  the  throne.  That  prince,  however,  could  only  maintain 
himself  on  the  throne  by  the  protection  of  the  Swedish  monarch ;  and 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Pultava,  in  1709,  Augustus  U«  resumed 
the  government  of  Poland,  under  the  protection  of  Kussia.  Angnstna 
III.  succeeded  in  1733 ;  and  on  his  death,  Stanislaus  Augustus  Ponia- 
tofisky  was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  Cadierine  of  Russia's  influence. 
This  prince  was  destined  for  an  nnhqipy  lot.  The  elegance  of  his  mental 
accomplishments  could  not  make  up  for  the  weakness  of  his  character ; 
he  became  the  mere  political  tool  of  his  mighty  ndghbour,  and  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  beheld  his  kingdom  dissolved  by  a  triple  partiti<m 
among  hw  enemies.  He  died  on  i£d  12th  of  February,  1798,  at  Petera- 
hurg. 
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CHAP.  IL^FHYSICAL  OEOGBAFHY. 

European  Russia  is  for  the  greater  part  a  champaign  country,  scarcely 
poaseaeing  in  its  interior  a  single  range  of  mountains.  In  the  extreme 
north-westy  the  Scandinavian  Mountains  rear  their  lofty  heads ;  on  the 
eastern  limits,  the  Uralian  chain;  on  the  south-west,  the  Carpathian 
Mountains ;  and  upon  the  southern  peninsula  the  Mountuns  of  Taurida. 
Many  large  inland  lakes  are  found  in  the  northern  parts ;  and,  in  the 
south,  vast  steppes.  Northwards,  the  country  flattens  towards  the  White 
Sea,  and  southwards  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Mountains.']  With  the  exception  of  the  Uralian  chain,  the  mountains 
running  through,  or  bordering  upon  Russia,  are  only  advanced  portions  of 
ranges  belonging  to  other  countries* 

XlrdUan  MouMtains^  The  mountains  of  Ural,  called  by  the  Russians 
"  the  girdle  of  the  worid,"  form  in  one  part  the  natural  boundaries  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Their  whole  length  extends  to  about  1200  miles ; 
but  the  northern  part  alone,  from  the  Petschora  to  the  Karian  Gulf, 
belongs,  with  its  western  side,  to  European  Russia.  This  chain  rises  in 
the  Isknd  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  a  high  rocky  mountain,  whence  it 
runs  across  the  Struts  of  Vaigatz,  where  it  forms  the  island  of  that 
name,  to  the  continent ;  cutting  the  north-east  comer  of  Archangel,  it 
forms,  to  the  sources  of  the  Petschora,  the  boundaries  between  that 
government  and  those  of  Vologda  and  Tobolsk.  The  continuation  of  this 
chain  lies  wholly  within  Asiatic  Russia.  In  Nova  2^mbla,  the  extremity 
of  this  range  is  a  bare  limestone  rock,  without  any  covering  except  a  few 
patches  of  moss,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  buried  under  ice  and 
snow.  On  the  Island  of  Vaigatz,  the  range  appears  in  a  low  and  barren 
ridge  of  rocks.  It  rises  out  of  the  Karian  Gulf  in  three  branches,  which 
unite  at  the  sources  of  the  Petschora,  and  of  which  the  middle  ridge  is  the 
highest.  Here  also  it  is  mere  barren  rocks ;  a  few  patches  of  stunted 
wood  begin  to  appear,  but  wood  is  not  found  to  any  extent  till  we  reach 
the  sources  of  the  Petschora.  A  few  inferior  limestone  ridges,  fall  of 
ravines  and  grottos,  diverge  mto  the  governments  of  Archangel  and 
Vologda. 

Finnic  Maufdains.']  The  Russian  Finnic  Mountains,  a  continuation  of 
the  Scandinavian  chain,  or  the  Kioles,  bear  the  name  of  Maanselkiif  or 
**  Division  of  the  Land,"  and  form  the  boundaries  between  Norway  and 
Russia.  They  run,  between  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  through  the 
isthmus  which  connects  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  to  the  most  extreme 
north ;  flatten  at  Petersburg,  Novogorod,  and  Vologda ;  reach  m  the  west 
to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  cover  a  space  of  about  fifteen  degrees.  The 
principal  heights  consist  of  granite,  trapp,  homslate,  and  scaly  limestone. 
In  the  Arctic  district,  this  range  is  partly  spotted  with  stunted  vegetation ; 
in  the  Cold  district  it  is  covered  with  pines  and  other  trees.  In  some 
places  it  is  open  and  susceptible  of  culture.  In  the  lower  regions,  there 
are  enormous  blocks  of  granite ;  and  towards  the  White  Sea  numerous 
fragments  of  rock  lie  scattered  over  the  country.  These  mountains 
contain  copper,  iron  in  great  quantity,  marble,  granite,  and  Labrador 
spar.  The  rivers  are  not  considerable;  but  form  several  large  lakes. 
Notwithstanding  their  moderate  height — ^the  highest  tops  being  scarcely 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — ^many  of  them  are  perpetually 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.    One  of  the  principal  branches  of  these  hilfe 
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is  the  ridge  of  SkemoDskiya,  which  terminates  in  a  peninsula  stFetching 
between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tcheskaja. 

Alaunian  Mountains,']  The  Alaunian  chain,  or  the  Forest  of  Vol- 
chofski — ^the  Alaunus  Mons  of  Ptolemy — consists  of  a  series  of  gentle 
elevations  running  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  through  the  provinces  of  Moskva, 
Tver,  Petersburg,  Smolensk,  and  Tula,  and  forming  the  highest  district 
in  the  Russian  champaign  country.  The  rivers  Volga,  Dnieper,  Don, 
Oka,  and  Volkhof,  have  their  sources  in  this  chain.  It  is  rich  in  iron, 
vitriol,  alum,  gypsum,  lime,  and  coal.  The  surface  is  woody.  SeTeral 
ridges  run  o£f  in  almost  imperceptible  elevations ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Mountains  of  Valdai  in  Twer  and  Novogorod,  and  around  the  lakes 
of  Valdai  and  Ilmen.  This  chain  rises  to  1250  feet  above  the  level  oS 
the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  pine,  fir,  birch,  linden,  aspen, 
and  alder.  The  Mountains  of  Duderhof  run  from  Szelon  to  Oranienlnuun, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Tver  is  also  a  floetz  range,  and  does  not  exceed 
the  elevation  of  the  ValdaL 

The  CarpcUhian  Chcdfu]  The  Carpathian,  or  more  strictly  spe&kiDg, 
the  advanced  mountains  of  this  chain,  spread  out  partly  in  the  south- 
west of  Poland,  and  partly  through  Podolia.  In  Russian  Moldavia  they 
flatten  entirely ;  they  are  rich  in  iron,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur. 

Taufian  Chain.]     The  Mountains  of  Taurida  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Caucasus.     They  rise  from  the  plains  of  the  peninsula  to  elevations 
of  moderate  height,  which  run  in  front  of  the  Black  Sea  and  sink  into 
it  on  the  west  and  south.     They  exhibit  limestone  mixed  with  shells, 
sandstone,  and  marl  floetz.     Their  mineralogical  treasures  hare  not  yet 
been  fully  explored.     They  are  said  to  contain  lead,  copper,  and  iron, 
but  at  present  they  only  furnish  marble,  slate,  sandstone,  coal,  and  lime. 
At  their  foot  is  foimd  salt  and  naphtha.     Among  the  thousand  streams 
which  take  their  rise  here,  we  may  enumerate  the  Karasu  and  Salgir. 
The  water  of  these  streams  is  intensely  cold,  and  so  transparent  that  a 
small  object  may  be  easily  observed  at  the  depth  of  several  fathoms. 
The  highest  tops  are  the  Tschaturdag — the  Trapezus  of  Strabo— so  called, 
because  its  shape  is  not  unlike  a  tent  ;^  and  the  Tomdschir,  the  former  of 
which  is  said  to  exceed  6800  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  rises  so 
rapidly  from  the  coast,  that  its  apparent  elevation  is  much  greater.     The 
traveller  takes  three  hours  to  ascend  it,  but  has  a  noble  view  from  the  top  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  All  the  higher  parts  of  the  Tschaturdag  exhibit  a  mass 
of  very  compact  grey  limestone.    Its  lower  district  b  covered  with 
thick  groves.    On  Qie  Island  of  Tmutarakan  a  volcano  appeared  in  1793, 
but  it  then  emitted  only  ashes  and  stones,  and  is  now  quiet.     In  most  of 
these  calcareous  hills,  there  are  caverns  filled  with  snow,  and  some 
remarkable  grottos.     Upon  the  Tschaturdag  there  is  an  ice  cavern, 
fourteen  feet  in  depth,  which  even  in  the  mon^  of  June  contains  ice. 

Forests.]  No  empire  on  earth  has  so  much  wood  as  Russia.  Whole 
provinces  are  covered  with  an  uninterrupted  forest,  from  which  all  Europe 
might  draw  its  naval  supplies  for  many  years,  although  in  some  places 
the  most  inconsiderate  waste  of  timber  has  been  allowed.  Thus,  in  the 
government  of  Moskva,  notwithstanding  its  immense  forests,  a  general 

**  «  With  what  different  TlewB,"  ronaria  a  female  traveller,  (Mrs.  Holdenean,) 
«  has  tbU  aincalarly  shaped  mountaiti  been  Tiewed  by  different  nation«i  and  hoir 
plainly  have  they  betokened  their  several  habits  in  the  names  which  they  have  chosen 
to  affix  to  it.     The  Greeks  caUed  it  Table  Mountain ;  the  T«  " 


Tartars,  Tent  Mountain ; 
eventop<d»  told  a  hi 
wint,  that  he  considered  it  as  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  sirloin  of  beef  1* 


the  Cossacks,  Saddle  Mountain ;  but  an  Englishman  at  Seventopol»  told  a  IHend  oif 
" '"  thiui  " 
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deficiency  of  wood  for  the  pnrpofleB  of  home-consiunptioii  b  felt ;  and  in 
the  proYinces  of  the  Baltic,  exportation  has  almost  annihilated  the  rich 
forests.  The  southern  goyemments  are  entirely  destitate  of  wood  for 
fuel ;  and  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  the  Karjonisch,  peats  are  employed. 
The  thickest  woods  are  in  the  governments  of  Olonetz,  Vladimir, 
Smolensk,  Vologda,  and  the  sonthem  parts  of  ArchangeL  The  forest  of 
Volcho&ki  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  Pobmd  has  enough  of 
wood  for  its  own  consumption. 

Plami  and  Steppes^  The  Russian  empire  abounds  in  those  extensive 
level  plains  called  Steppes^  sometimes  resembling  deserts,  at  other  times 
swannahs  waving  with  luxuriant  grass. 

The  Petschorian  stepped  belong  to  the  Arctic  plains,  and  spread  out 
between  the  Duna  and  the  Petschora,  or  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
government  of  Vologda.  They  present  a  surfiEu»  of  the  greatest  uni- 
formity, forming  an  extensive  marsh  sprinkled  with  a  little  brushwood, 
and  here  and  there  a  patch  of  rocky  soil,  or  peat  ground,  entirely 
uninhabited  and  interspersed  with  numerous  small  lakes. 

The  st^pe  of  Jaroslav,  between  Koslov  and  Chopersk,  is,  properly 
speaking,  two  distinct  plains,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  Tambof.  It  is 
entirely  destitute  4>f  wood,  and  only  fit  for  pasture. 

The  steppes  of  the  Don,  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  extend 
between  the  Moderaditza,  the  Choper,  and  the  Ilavla.  The  surface  of 
these  stapes  consists  of  clay  and  sand,  a  few  patches  of  marsh,  and  some 
spots  of  timber.  They  afford  extensive  pastures,  and  are  watered  by  a 
few  slowly  running  brooks. 

The  steppe  of  Kuban,  in  the  country  of  the  Tschemomoski  Cossacks, 
is  a  barren  district  of  pasture  land,  lying  upon  a  strata  of  limestone  and 
sandstone.  The  level  of  this  steppe  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the 
ocean  at  189  British  miles  west  of  the  Caspian,  and  334  feet  higher  than 
that  of  the  latter,  thus  leaving  an  immense  basin  from  which  the  waters 
are  supposed  to  have  retired  by  some  subterraneous  percolation.  This 
extensive  level  is  extremely  arid,  totally  destitute  of  wood  and  water, 
very  thinly  inhabited,  and  contains  several  salt  lakes  and  plots. 

The  steppes  of  Azof  extend,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Manitsch,  to 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Lower  Don ;  the  soil  is  thin  and  dry,  and  inter- 
mixed with  salt  plots. 

The  Nogai-Taurian  steppes  reach  from  the  Lower  Don  to  the  Lower 
Dnieper,  along  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  soil  is  chiyey, 
meagre,  sprinkled  with  salt  marshes,  and  destitute  of  wood.  The  low 
countries  are  rich  in  grass. 

The  Taurian  plains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  consist  of 
a  limy  sterile  sod ;  fiurther  downwanls  they  are  clayey  and  fertile ;  but 
resume  their  sterility  as  they  i4>proach  the  sea.  In  some  districts  there 
are  springs  of  sulphur,  which  infect  the  atmosphere  to  a  considerable 
distance.    Liquid  asphalta  b  likewise  dug  here. 

The  steppe  of  Oczakof  consists  of  two  different  parts;  the  lower 
towards  the  sea  is  impregnated  with  iron,  and  produces  only  a  few  rusty 
coloured  shrubs  and  plants ;  the  higher  is  more  fisvourable  to  agriculture, 
but  has  many  low  mnrshy  regions. 

The  Budshak,  or  steppes  of  Bessarabia,  are  entirely  like  that  of 
Oczakof,  and  wholly  destitute  of  wood.  The  lakes  or  stagnant  water 
are  covered  with  reeds,  and  between  the  marshes,  the  ox,  thebufialo,  and 
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the  Inson  wander  among  verdant  paetnrei  where  the  herbage  reaches  to 
the  height  of  their  homa. 

Seas  and  Bioerg.']  No  country^  is  ao  well  sappUed  with  nsTigahle 
riyers  as  Rnaaia ;  and  few  empires  haye  such  an  advanta^^eeua  internal 
navigation.  The  seas  by  which  it  is  washed  have  been  united  by  natnre 
and  art  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  might  now  set  out  from  P(*tenbnig, 
or  the  Baltici  and  navigate  anintermptedly  either  into  the  Icy  Ocean,  or 
the  Caspian,  or  Black  Sea.  We  mi^t  even  travel  from  Peteraboig  to 
Selenginsk  in  Siberia,  a  distance  of  6225  verBts,^^  or  4124  milesy  entirely 
upon  water,  vrith  the  intermption  of  a  few  versts. 

The  Northern  OceanJ\     The  Northern  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea,  washes  tbe 
government  of  Archangel,  forming  upon  these  coasts  several  great  bayi 
and  gnlb,  viz.  \sty  The  White  Sea  at  the  mou^  of  the  XHina,  con- 
taining four  considerable  basins,  viz. :  the  gulfs  isi  Mezen,   I>vin8kaja, 
Onegskaja,  and  Kandalaski^'a,  and  several  smiaU  islands — as  Kamenoe  and 
SolovezkoMMtrov.     Its  depth  is  sufficient  for  vessels  of  war.     24  The 
Tscheskaja  basin  between  the  peninsula  of  Kaninos,  which  forms  the 
western  limit  of  the  White  Sea  and  the  continent.     Before  it  lies  the 
Island  of  Kalgujef.     3<^  The  Earian  Gulf,  between  the  island  of  Nofs 
Zembla  and  the  governments  of  Archangel  and  Tobolsk ;  at  the  entrance 
of  which  lies  the  Island  of  Yaigatz.      The  Northern  Ocean  is  <Hily 
navigable  during  one  season  of  the  year.     It  is   mostly    sumnmded 
with  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice,  which  impede  all  navigation  toward  the 
east.     The  western  part  and  the  White  Sea  are  navigable  from  the 
month  of  July  till  the  winter  sets  in.     The  sea  is  shallow  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  land ;  the  bottom  is  a  spungy  cky  covered  with  sand,  on 
which  a  variety  of  sea-plants  vegetate.     The  coasts  near  Kola  are  rodcy 
and  full  of  clift ;  in  other  quarters  they  are  moorish  and  swampy     The 
water  of  this  ocean  is  slightly  salt.     It  has  a  sensible  tide  of  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  cahn  weather.    In  summer  it  casts  up  drift  ice  and  drift  wood. 
The  most  considerable  rivers  which  it  receives  from  Europe  are,  1^  The 
Kola,  which  has  its  source  on  the  east  of  the  town  of  Kola.     2dy  The 
Voroja.     3<f,  The  Panoy.    4M,  The  Kovda,  which  forms  the  water  of 
three  great  lakes—the  Kovda,  Pija,   and  Topozero,  into  die  bay  of 
Kandalaskaja.    5e^  The  Kiatne,  which  likewise  carries  the  water  of 
several  small  lakes  into  the  White  Sea.     6^,  The  Urig  which  rises  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  the  lake  Oneyga.     Ithy  llie  Oneyga  rising  in  the  lake 
Jassa,  near  the  lake  of  Oneyga^  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  ^e  town  of 
the  same  name.     8lS^  The  Diina,  a  large  navigable  river,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Sachona  and  the  Tug,  and  abounding  in  fish.   Its  course 
is  upwards  of  600  British  miles.     91!^  The  Mezen.     lOC^  The  Petschois^ 
a  large  river  running  through  uninhabited  fields  and  steppes,  in  the 
governments  of  Vologda  and  Archangel ;  and,  after  a  course  of  1000 
verats,  falling  into  the  Ocean.    Its  banks  are  limestone,  and  abound  in 
clifis  and  caverns. 

The  BaUieJ}  The  Baltic  forms,  undoubtedly,  the  most  important 
of  all  navigable  waters  to  Russia.  It  has  three  great  basins^  viz.  the 
gulfs  of  Finland,  Bothnia,  and  Riga ;  and  has  several  large  islands,  sudi 
as  Oesel,  Dagho,  and  the  Alauds,  and  many  smaller  ones.  The  Chilf  ^ 
Finland  is  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Ingennanland, 

"  The  RuMian  mile,  or  vent,  \%  equal  to  S580  EDglUli  feet,  or  as  1.06  to  \X^\ 
oonsequently  three  Terete  are  equal  to  two  EagUah  mllee. 
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and  belongB  entirely  to  Rnnia.     It  is  160  miles  long,  and  from  22  to 
44  miles  broad.     In  some  places  it  has  from  50  to  60  fathoms  depth  of 
water ;  in  others  10, 6,  or  4 ;  and  m  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt  only  2  fothoms. 
Its  northern  shores  are  nigged  and  predpitovs.^ — ^The  Bothnian  Gnlf  is 
300  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.     On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by 
Finlaiid,  and  on  the  west  by  Sweden.     At  its  entrance  lies  the  gronp  of 
Aland  Islands.     This  basin  is  almost  everywhere  from  20  to  50  foth<»n^ 
deep;  and  its  coasts  are  rocky. — ^TheGnlf  of  Riga  is  bordered  by  the  Isle 
of  OomI,  and  the  coasts  of  Esthonia,  Lironia,  and  Conrland. — The  Baltic 
reoeiTes  from  Russia  and  Poland  the  following  rivers,  running  from  north 
to  sonth-west,  viz.  Isl^  The  Tomea,  which  forms  the  bonndwies  between 
Russia  and  Sweden.     This  river  rises  in  the  Scandinavian  Mountains, 
and  fells  into  the  Bothnian  Gnlf  at  the  town  of  Tomea.    2d^  The  Kemi- 
jocki,  which  likewise  rises  in  the  Maanselka,  and  fells  into  die  same  gulf 
at  Kemi.     It  is  nearly  three  furlongs  broad,  and  Ml  of  cataracts ;  but  is 
navigaUe  only  by  sraaU  boats.  Sd^  The  Ulea,  which  has  seven  cataracts,  but 
is  also  navigidble.    4^  The  Pyhajoki,  navigable  to  the  distance  of  sixty- 
four  miles  from  its  sources.    5lA,  The  Kumojoki,  which  falls  into  the 
ocean  at  Btdmeborg.    It  is  <me  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Finland ;  but  is 
not  navigable.     All  these  rivers  flow  iflto  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    6/i,  The 
Kymen,  proceeding  from  the  Lake  Pajand  and  txmsisting  almost  entirely 
of  a  connected  duin  of  lakes  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.     Jfky 
The  Neva,  die  outlet  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Ladoga,  flowing  from  the  south* 
weet  of  that  lake,  and  after  a  circuitous  sweep  to  the  south  frdling  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  at  Petersburg.     Its  banks  are  from 
three  to  eight  fethoms  in  height ;  its  breadth  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
and  its  depth  from  one  to  three  fethoms.     It  is  everywhere  navigable, 
sad  never  freezes  earlier  than  the  20th  of  October ;  but  the  ice  seldom 
breaks  up  before  the  25th  of  March.    It  receives  the  M cha,  the  Tosna, 
the  Ischora,  and  the  Ochta.     Sthf  The  Narrova,  flowing  from  Lakes 
Peipns  and  Piskow,  and  felling  into  die  Gulf  of  Finland  at  the  town  <^ 
Narva.     Two  cataracts  inteimpt  the  navigation  of  this  stream.     9M, 
The  Pemau,  a  Livonian  river,  felling  into  die  Gulf  of  Riga  at  Pemau* 
lOikj  The  Aa,  another  Livonian  stream.     11^  The  Diina,  or  Dmgova, 
sometimes  called  the  Western  Dwina,  is  a  large  river  which  rises  in  some 
marahes  among  the  Alaunian  Mountains,  becomes  navigable  at  Toropes 
for  laige  vessels ;  and  after  having  passed  Riga,  where  it  has  a  breadth 
of  900  frithoms,  or  rather  more  than  a  British  mile,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  at  Dunimiinde,^  after  a  course  of  666  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various ; 
the  depth  from  two  to  four  frithoms.     Navigation  is  impeded  on  this 
river  by  the  occurrence  of  several  shallows  and  whirlpools,   and  the 
v^etation  of  the  htOmnus  wnbellaius,  whose  leaves  are  sometimes  22  feet 
in  length.  It  receives  the  Mesa,  the  Duessa,  the  Obol,  the  Evest,  the  Ogor, 
snd  tba  Riga.     I2ihy  The  Holy  Aa,  a  small  stream  which  fells  into  the 
Galf  of  Riga,  after  passing  Mittau.     ISM,  The  Vindan,  also  a  river  of 
Conrload*     14£ft,  The  Niemen,  a  large  river,  which  rises  in  the  forest  of 
Kopoalof,  in  the  government  of  Minsk ;   runs  through  the  government 
of  Giodno,  and  the  Waivodeship  of  Augustovo,  into  the  Idogdom  of 
IVussia,  wheie  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Memel ;  and  at  Rsgnid  divides 
into  two  great  branches,   the   Russe  and  Gilgo,  and   fells  into  the 
Karianhaff  by  seversl  months.     This  river  is  navigable  in  summer ;  it 
has  nmnerons  tributary  streams,  particularly  the  navigable  Villa,     l&tkf 

*  Mhmdnmg,  or  Mhmde,  iiic«n%  in  tht  nameB  of  places,  the  inoQtli  of  a  rirer. 

f 
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the  bbon  wander  htp  m^^*^  ^^  ckies  not  belong  to  the 

the  height  of*'  y^^^^e  PUica,  the  Nida,  the 

Seas  and  ^^^^-^jJJ^  ^J^The  Varta^ 

rivOT  98  R,  -  ^   ,  /"lij;  ;^^  into  Pniasia. 

nangation.  ;>  ';    v  ;;^^  ^^  i^^The  Black  Sea,  in  the  eonth  of 

and  art  in  -      •  \^  ^^J/^  ^J^oenU^  of  Chereon,  Tanrida,  and  Ka- 

^^^^  ,  C"  ""^^^^^^^^^^  w^d  the  lands  of  the  Coeaacks  of 

™  Cfl  />  ^  ^^'ijll*'^^    '^^  "®*  **  nearly  of  an  oval  shape  ;  ita 

Seler  ^**^»'  fj^S^^^!f^fi  «fi^eral  points  of  land,  however,  rise  iron, 

upo'  »-^  iiW  ^  *j^^^^  ^  itg  waters.   It  is  separated  from  the  Sea 

J^/^^'^^Axabat.   The  Sea  of  Azof  is  entirely  within  the 
i  ^^fl^tk^/'^This  0M  WBS  anciently  called  the  Paku  Maeotis.  It 

^  ^'^do'^^'^iff  P^^f  <w  marsh,  from  the  muddy  quality  of  itb 

^^^tpP'^fi^Oifih  which  discharges  itself  at  the  head  of  it,  bringing 
^^^:  ^^fjntntity  of  alluvial  matter  in  its  long  course.    This  sea  is 
J^  /<  ^^^Sick  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Kafi^     Where  it  receives  the 
ioip^.  ^  llflt  ^^  6  to  10  feet  deep,  its  greatest  depth  in  the  middle 
P^  ^lofy^  ^^  extreme  length  from  nor^-east  to  south-west,  or  from 
b^   jix^baX,  is  210  British  miles  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  120  miles. 
M^/llffSgiDg  riven  fall  into  th*  Sea  of  Azof,  viz.  \st^  The  Hypanis, 
^  bsD,  which  rises  in  north  latitude  43^  Id',  and  east  longitude 
^  i'  ^m  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Elburz,  the  central  and  lofdest 
^Vpjt  oi  the  Caucasian  range,  in  the  district  of  Karatachai ;  and,  after 
'^'l^nasd.^y^  course  of  34^  British  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Lg  o(  Azof,  by  two  arms ;  the  western  arm  running  into  the  foimer, 
gpd  the  northern  into  the  latter,  the  space  included  between  them  forming 
llie  Isle  oi  Taman,  the  Phanagoria  of  antiquity.     This  river  is  large, 
broad,  clear,  and  rapid ;  free  of  rocks  and  cataracts,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  navigation  of  vessels  which  draw  but  little  water.     Its  stream  is 
successively  swelled  by  innumerable  rapid  and  large  streams  during  300 
miles  of  its  course,  descending  from  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
Bt>m  its  source  to  its  mouth,  the  Kuban  forms  the  frontier  between  the 
Kussian  and  Turkish  dominions.     2c^  The  Don,  which  flows  from  Lake 
Ivanofskoe-osero,   in  north   ktitude   SS''  55^,   and  east  longitude  38"* 
30^,  and  has  a  comparative  course  of  660  British  miled.     This  stream-^ 
the  Tanais  of  the  ancients — ^resembles  the  Nile,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  almost 
all  its  characteristics,  having  the  same  regular  annual  inundations,  the 
same  aquatic  plants,  the  same  tall  reeds,  flags,  and  bulrushes,  sometimes 
rising  to  20  feet  in  height ;  and  forming  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  frdl  of  fens 
and  morasses,  by  the  variety  of  channels  into  which  it  divides  itself. 
During  the  inimdations,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  Jane,  it 
is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  vessels  of  burden  as  far  as  Voronetz ;  but 
is  80  low  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  that  upon  several  of  tiie  shallows  the 
water  is  scarcely  18  inches  deep.  Where  die  Don  and  Volga  af>proximate, 
the  intervening  space  is  not  40  British  miles  across,  and  might  be  easily 
connected  together  by  a  junction  canal,  which  was  attempted  by  the 
Czar  Peter,  but  never  finished.     3<f,  The  Berda.     4M,  The  ^hir,  the 
largest  river  of  the  peninsula  of  Taurida.    Into  the  Bkck  Sea  frtUs :  5<A, 
The  Dnieper,  or  Borysthenes,  one  of  the  largest  riven  of  European 
Russia,  which  rises  from  a  marsh  at  the  base  of  the  Alaunian  Mountains, 
and  watera  a  large  and  fertile  district.     Attempts  have  recently  been 
made  to  increase  the  navigable  length  of  this  river ;  its  whole  length  is 
1050  miles ;  but  the  want  of  intelligence  and  industry  among  the  people 
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cm  ito  banks  dimimshes  its  commefdal  importance.  Sthy  The  Dniester!,  issues 
from  a  lake  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathians  in  Austrian  Galida ;  it  enters 
the  Russian  territory,  on  the  west  of  Kaminieck,  and  forms  cataracts  near 
Jampoly  so  that  boats  cannot  ascend  it.  It  terminates  in  a  large  Kman, 
or  lake  united  to  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  480  miles.  7thy  The  Danube, 
one  of  the  greatest  European  rivers,  but  of  which  only  the  lower  part, 
from  Gralatz  to  its  mouth,  belongs  to  the  Russian  empire.  This  river, 
with  its  tributary  the  Pruth,  forms  tlie  south  and  south-west  boundaries 
between  European  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  Volga,2     The  Caspian  Sea,  though  belonging,  according  to  our 

division,  to  Asiatic  Russia,  is  noticed  here  because  it  receives  the  waters 

of  the  largest  and  most  important  river  in  Europe,  the  Volga.     This 

river  originates  in  the  Lake  of  Sceliger,  in  the  forests  of  Twer,  in  56°  5(y 

north  latitude;  and,  after  running  a  comparative  course  of  1,700  British 

miles,  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  having  previously  formed  a  number  of 

islands  by  the  division  of  its  stream  into  nearly  70  branches.     During 

the  last  250  miles  of  its  course,  it  is  exclusively  an  Asiatic  river.     It  is 

navigable  up  to   Twer,  without  any  interruption  from  cataracts,  the 

elevation  of  its  source  not  exceeding  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

sea,  which  ia  a  very  little  descent  for  so  long  a  river.    By  ancient  writers, 

this  river  is  sometimes  called  the  i2^  sometimes  the  Arttxes  ;  and  is 

supposed  by  Rennel  to  be  the   Oarus  of  Herodotus,  and  the  eastern 

limit  of  Darius  Hystaspes'  march  in  pursuit  of  the  Scythians.     Its 

chi^  tributaries  are  from  the  east ;  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Kama, 

called  by  the  Tartars,  TschiUmen  Ately  rising  from  the  western  foot  of  the 

Und  chain,  and  meeting  the  Volga  after  a  south-west  course  of  700 

British  miles  in  direct  distance*     At  the  confluence  it  fully  rivals  the 

Volga  in  every  requisite  of  a  large  river.     As  it  is  navigable  almost 

daring  its  whole  course,  it  is  of  great  commercial  importance  to  the  interior 

of  European  Russia.     The  Oka  is  the  great  south-west  branch;  the 

ICama  conveys  to  it  all  the  waters  of  eastern  Russia. 

IjokesJ]  The  European  part  of  the  Russian  empire  abounds  in  inland 
lakes,  especially  the  northern  and  western  parts  lately  conquered  from 
Sweden,  as  the  lake  of  Enara  Tresk  in  Lapland,  65  British  miles  long  by 
20  broad,  the  small  lakes  of  Pasvig  Kiemi,  Kila,  Kola,  and  Pajiskol,  with 
a  great  many  others  in  Lapland  ;  the  lake  of  Ulea,  in  East  Bothnia,  and 
a  multitude  of  small  lakes  in  the  north-east  parts  of  Euiland,  too  numerous 
and  uninteresting  ,to  describe.  The  most  remarkable  lakes  in  Finland 
are  those  of  the  Payana,  and  Saima  or  Samen, — the  former  70  miles 
long  by  1 2  broad ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  former, 
much  larger,  extending  160  British  miles  in  length  by  30  in  greatest 
width,  including  its  different  branches  and  sinuosities.  This  lake  is  con- 
nected with  tbuftt  of  Ladoga.  The  Ladoga  lake  lies  south-east  of  the 
former,  in  the  government  of  Viburg,  and  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
and  the  Lake  of  Oneyga.  It  is  perhaps  the  largest  fresh  water  lake,  except 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  not  merely  of  the  Russian  ranpire,  but  even  of  Europe, 
being  120  miles  long  by  65  broad,  and  containing  a  sur£Eu:e  of  at  least  7,201 
square  miles.  It  is  imcommonly  abundant  in  fish,  particularly  seals,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Neva  by  a  navigable  canal,  commencing  at  the  south- 
west extremity,  67  miles  long  and  70  feet  broad,  10^  feet  deep,  and 
having  25  sluices.  By  means  of  this  canal,  the  lake  is  connected  with 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic ;  by  the  Swir,  with  Lake  Oneyga ;  and 
by  the  Volkhof  with  the  Ilmen  Lake.     To  the  north-east  of  the  Ladoga 
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the  bison  wander  aaNMig  verdant  pastnrei  where  the  hethege  reaches  to 
the  height  of  thdr  horns. 

Seas  and  Bioers,']  No  country^  is  so  well  supplied  with  nangable 
riyers  as  Rnssia ;  and  few  empires  have  such  an  advantageona  internal 
navigation.  The  seas  by  which  it  is  washed  have  been  united  by  natnre 
and  art  in  sach  a  manner,  that  ono  might  now  set  ovt  from  Petenbor^g, 
or  the  BaltiCi  and  navigate  oninterniptedly  either  into  the  ley  Ocean,  or 
the  Caspian,  or  Black  Sea.  We  mi^t  even  travel  from  Petersbm^g  to 
Selenginsk  in  Siberia,  a  distance  of  6225  verBts,ti  or  4124  miles,  entirely 
upon  water,  with  the  inteimption  of  a  few  versts. 

The  Northern  OceanS\  The  Northern  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea,  waahes  the 
government  of  Archangel,  forming  upon  these  coasts  several  great  bays 
and  gnlfii,  viz.  1^  The  White  Sea  at  the  mou^  of  the  Duna,  con- 
taining four  connderable  basms,  viz. :  the  gulfs  <^  Mezen,  Dvinskaja, 
Onegskaja,  and  Kandalaski^  and  several  sinaU  islands — as  ICamenoe  and 
Solovezkce-ostrov.  Its  depth  is  sufficient  for  vessels  of  war.  2dj  The 
Tscheskaja  basin  between  the  peninsula  of  Kaninos,  which  forms  the 
WQBtem  limit  of  the  White  Sea  and  the  continent.  Before  it  lies  the 
Island  of  Kalgujef.  3<^  The  Karian  Gulf,  between  the  island  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  governments  of  Aiohangel  and  Tobolsk ;  at  the  entrance 
of  which  lies  the  Island  of  Yaigatz.  The  Northern  Ocean  is  only 
navigable  during  one  season  of  the  year.  It  is  mostly  surrounded 
with  impenetrable  barriera  of  ice,  which  impede  all  navigation  toward  the 
east.  The  western  part  and  the  White  Sea  are  navigable  from  the 
month  of  July  till  the  winter  sets  in.  The  sea  is  shallow  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  land ;  the  bottom  is  a  spungy  day  covered  with  sand,  on 
which  a  variety  of  sea-plants  vegetate.  The  coasts  near  Kola  are  rocky 
and  frdl  of  clift ;  in  other  quarters  they  are  moorish  and  swampy  The 
water  of  this  ocean  is  alightly  salt.  It  has  a  sensible  tide  of  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  calm  weather.  In  summer  it  casts  up  drift  ice  and  drift  wood. 
The  most  considerable  rivers  which  it  receives  from  Europe  are,  \siy  The 
Kola,  which  has  its  source  on  the  east  of  the  town  of  Kola.  2dy  The 
Voroja.  3<f,  The  Fancy.  4^  The  Kovda,  which  forms  the  water  of 
three  great  lakes—the  Kovda,  Pija,  and  Topozero,  into  the  bay  of 
Kandalaski^a.  5e^  The  Kiatne,  which  likewise  carries  the  water  of 
several  small  lakes  into  the  White  Sea.  6M,  The  Urig  which  rises  in  the 
neighbomhood  of  the  lake  Oneyga.  Ithy  The  Oneyga  rising  in  the  lake 
Jassa,  near  the  lake  of  Oneyga,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name.  8M,  The  Diina,  a  large  navigable  river,  ftmned  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Sachona  and  the  Tug,  and  abounding  in  fish.  Its  course 
is  upwards  of  600  British  miles.  9<i&,  The  Mezen.  lOC^  The  Petschora, 
a  large  river  running  through  uninhabited  fields  and  steppes,  in  the 
governments  of  Vologda  and  Archangel ;  and,  after  a  course  of  1000 
versts,  falling  into  the  Ocean.  Its  banks  are  limestone,  and  abound  in 
clifis  and  caverns. 

The  Bakie,']  The  Baltic  forms,  undoubtedly,  the  most  important 
of  all  navigable  waters  to  Russia.  It  has  three  great  basins^  viz.  the 
gulfs  of  Finland,  Bothnia,  and  Riga ;  and  has  several  large  islands,  such 
as  Oesel,  Dagho,  and  the  Alands,  and  many  smaller  ones.  The  Gulf  of 
Finland  is  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Ingermanland, 

"  The  Russian  mile,  or  vertt,  is  equal  to  S5S0  Englisli  feet,  or  as  1.06  to  l.CO; 
consequently  thrse  Tsrsts  are  equal  to  two  EagUah  aolles. 
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and  belongs  en^Iy  to  RuBsia.     It  is  160  miles  long,  and  from  22  to 
44  mOes  broad.     In  some  places  it  has  from  50  to  60  fathoms  depth  of 
water ;  in  others  10, 6,  or  4 ;  and  m  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt  only  2  fothoms. 
Its  northern  shores  are  mgged  and  preeipitons. — ^The  Bothnian  Gnlf  is 
300  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.     On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by 
Finland,  and  on  the  west  by  Sweden.     At  its  entrance  lies  the  gronp  of 
Aland  Islands.    This  basin  is  almost  everywhere  from  20  to  50  fiithomb 
deep ;  and  its  coasts  are  rocky. — ^The  Gnlf  of  Riga  is  bordered  by  the  Isle 
of  Oesel,  and  the  coasts  of  Esthonia,  Lironia,  and  Coorland. — Tlie  Baltic 
reoeiyes  from  Rnssia  and  Poland  the  following  riyers,  running  from  north 
to  sonth-west,  yiz.  Isi^  The  Tomea,  which  forms  the  bonndwies  between 
Rnssia  and  Sweden.     This  river  rises  in  the  Scandinavian  Mountains, 
and  fella  into  the  Bothnian  Gnlf  at  the  town  of  Tomea.    2(f,  The  Kemi- 
jocki,  which  likewise  rises  in  the  MaansdUca,  and  frdls  into  the  same  gnlf 
at  Kemi.     It  is  nearly  three  frirlongs  broad,  and  frill  of  cataracts ;  but  is 
navigaUe  only  by  small  boats.  Sd^  The  Ulea,  which  has  seven  cataracts,  but 
is  also  navigable.    4M,  The  Pyhajoki,  navigable  to  the  distance  of  sixty- 
fonr  miles  from  its  sources.     &thy  The  Kumojoki,  which  faSk  mto  the 
ocean  at  Bidmeborg.    It  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Finland ;  but  is 
not  navigable.     All  these  rivers  flow  iflto  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    6tk,  The 
Kymen,  proceeding  from  the  Lake  Pajand  and  ^consisting  almost  entirely 
of  a  connected  duin  of  lakes  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.     7fiy 
The  Neva,  the  outlet  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Ladoga,  flowing  from  the  south- 
weet  of  that  lake,  and  after  a  circuitous  sweep  to  the  south  falling  by  several 
mcmthe  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  at  Petersburg.     Its  banks  are  from 
three  to  eight  fathoms  in  height ;  its  breadth  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
and  its  depth  from  one  to  three  frithoms.    It  is  everywhere  navigable, 
sad  never  freezes  earlier  than  ^  20th  of  October ;  but  the  ice  seldom 
breaks  up  before  the  25th  of  March.    It  receives  the  Mcha,  the  Tosaa, 
the  Ischora,  and  the  Ochta.     8<ft,  The  Naxrova,  flowing  from  Lakes 
Peipos  and  Piskow,  and  idling  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  at  the  town  <^ 
Narva.     Two  cataracts  intenrupt  the  navigation  of  this  stream.     9M, 
The  Peraan,  a  Livonian  river,  falling  into  die  Gulf  of  Riga  at  Pernau. 
lOlft,  The  Aa,  another  Livonian  stream.     1 1^  The  Diina,  or  Dmgova, 
sometimeB  called  the  Western  Dwina,  is  a  large  river  whidi  rises  in  some 
manfaes  among  the  Alaunian  Mountains,  becomes  navigable  at  Toropez 
for  laige  vessels ;  and  after  having  passed  Riga,  where  it  has  a  breadth 
of  900  frithems,  or  rather  more  than  a  British  mile,  falls  into  the  Gnlf  of 
Riga  at  Dunimiinde,^  after  a  course  of  666  miles.  Its  breadth  is  various ; 
the  depth  fr!om  two  to  four  frtthoms.     Navigation  is  impeded  on  this 
river  by  the  occurrence  of  several  shallows  and  whirlpools,  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  hutmnus  umbdkntuSi  whose  leaves  are  sometimes  22  feet 
in  length.  It  receives  the  Mesa,  the  Dueasa,  the  Obol,  the  Evest,  the  Ogor, 
and  the  Riga.     12M,  The  Holy  Aa,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  after  passing  Mittan.     13^,  The  Vindau,  also  a  river  of 
Coarknd*     14£ft,  The  Niemen,  a  large  river,  which  rises  in  the  forest  of 
Kopaalof,  in  the  government  of  Minsk ;   runs  throng  the  government 
of  Grodno,  and  She  Waivodeship  of  Augustovo,  into  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  wheie  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Memel ;  and  at  Ragnid  divides 
into  two  great  branches,  the   Russe  and  Gilgo,  and  frdls  into  the 
Kurianhaff  by  several  months.     This  river  is  navigable  in  summer ;  it 
has  numerous  tributary  streams,  particularly  the  navigable  Vilia.     15lA, 

*  Mfmtdumg,  or  Mhmde,  iiic«n%  in  tlio  names  of  places,  the  month  of  a  river. 
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the  Inson  wander  among  verdant  paatnrei  where  the  hethage  reaches  to 
the  height  of  their  horns. 

Sects  and  BwenJ]  No  country^  is  so  well  supplied  with  mnrigahle 
rivers  as  Rnssia;  and  few  empires  hare  such  on  advantageous  interna] 
navigation.  The  seas  by  which  it  is  washed  have  been  united  by  nature 
and  art  in  sach  a  manner,  that  ono  might  now  set  out  from  Petenbmg, 
or  the  Baltic,  and  navigate  nnintenuptedly  either  into  the  ley  Ocean,  or 
the  Caspian,  or  Black  Sea.  We  might  even  travel  from  Petersbuiy  to 
Selenginsk  in  Siberia,  a  distance  of  62S5  versts,*^  or  4124  miles,  entirely 
upon  water,  with  the  interruption  of  a  few  versts. 

The  Northern  OceanJ\  The  Northern  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea,  washes  the 
government  of  Archangel,  forming  upon  these  coasts  several  great  bays 
and  gulfs,  vis.  \sty  The  White  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dilna,  con- 
taining four  considerable  basins,  viz. :  the  gulfs  ci  Mezen,  Dvinskaja, 
Onegskaja,  and  Kandalasla^a,  and  several  small  islands — as  Kamence  and 
SolovezkcB-ostrov.  Its  depth  is  sufficient  for  vessels  of  war.  %dy  The 
Tscheskaja  basin  between  the  peninsula  of  Kaninos,  which  forms  die 
WQBtem  limit  of  the  AVhite  Sea  and  the  continent.  Before  it  lies  the 
Island  of  Kalgujef.  3<^  The  Karian  Gulf,  between  the  island  of  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  governments  of  Archangel  and  ToboLsk ;  at  the  entrance 
of  which  lies  the  Island  of  Yaigatz.  The  Northern  Ocean  is  only 
navigable  during  one  season  of  the  year.  It  is  mostly  surrounded 
with  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice,  which  impede  all  navigation  toward  the 
east.  The  western  part  and  the  White  Sea  are  navigable  from  the 
month  of  July  till  the  winter  sets  in.  The  sea  is  shallow  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  land ;  the  bottom  is  a  spungy  cky  covered  with  sand,  on 
which  a  variety  of  sea-plants  vegetate.  The  coasts  near  Kola  are  rocky 
and  frdl  of  clift ;  in  other  quarters  they  are  moorish  and  swampy  The 
water  of  this  ocean  is  slightly  salt.  It  has  a  sensible  lade  of  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  calm  weather.  In  summer  it  casts  up  drift  ice  and  drift  wood. 
The  most  considerable  rivers  which  it  receives  from  Europe  are,  l<f,  The 
Kola,  which  has  its  source  on  the  east  of  the  town  of  Kola.  2d',  The 
Voroja.  S<^  The  Rmoy.  4M,  The  Kovda,  which  forms  the  water  of 
three  great  lakes — the  Kovda,  Pija,  and  Topozero,  into  the  bay  of 
Kandalaskija.  Bth^  The  Kiatne,  which  likewise  carries  the  water  of 
several  small  lakes  into  the  White  Sea.  6M,  The  Urig  whichrises  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  the  lake  Oneyga.  Ithy  The  Oneyga  rising  in  liie  lake 
Jassa,  near  the  lake  of  Oneyga^  and  falling  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
the  same  name.  SUA,  The  Diina,  a  large  navigable  river,  formed  by  die 
confluence  of  the  Sachona  and  the  Tug,  and  abounding  in  fish.  Its  course 
is  upwards  of  600  British  miles.  9<i&,  The  Mezen.  1 OCA,  The  Petschors, 
a  large  river  running  through  uninhabited  fields  and  steppes,  in  the 
governments  of  Vologda  and  Archangel ;  and,  after  a  course  of  1000 
verats,  falling  into  the  Ocean.  Its  banks  are  limestone,  and  abound  in 
clifis  and  caverns. 

The  Baltic,']  The  Baltic  forms,  undoubtedly,  the  most  important 
of  all  navigable  waters  to  Russia.  It  has  three  great  basins,  viz.  the 
gulfs  of  Finland,  Bothnia,  and  Riga ;  and  has  several  large  islands,  such 
as  Oesel,  Dagho,  and  the  Alands,  and  many  smaller  ones.  The  Gulf  of 
Finland  is  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Ingermanland, 

"  The  RttHian  mUe,  or  vertt.  Is  equal  to  S5S0  Englisli  feet,  or  m  1.06  to  1.60; 
oonsequcDtly  three  Terete  are  equal  to  two  EagUah  miles. 
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and  bdongB  entirely  to  Robsia.     It  is  160  miles  long,  and  from  22  to 
44  miles  broad.     In  some  places  it  has  from  50  to  60  fieithoms  depth  of 
water ;  in  others  10, 6,  or  4 ;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt  only  2  fathoms. 
Its  northern  shores  are  ragged  and  predpitons^^The  Bothnian  Gnlf  is 
SOO  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.     On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by 
Finland,  and  on  the  west  by  Sweden.     At  its  entrance  lies  the  group  of 
Aland  Islands.     This  basin  is  almost  everywhere  from  20  to  50  frtthomii 
deep ;  and  its  coasts  are  rocky. — ^The  Gnlf  of  Riga  ib  bordered  by  the  Isle 
of  Ocsel,  and  the  coasts  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Conrland. — llie  Baltic 
receives  from  Russia  and  Poland  the  following  rivers,  ronning  from  north 
to  south-west,  viz.  Isi^  The  Tomea,  which  forms  the  bonndimes  between 
Russia  and  Sweden.     This  river  rises  in  the  Scandinavian  Mountains, 
snd  fidk  into  ^e  Bothnian  Gnlf  at  the  town  of  Tomea.    2d;  The  Kemi- 
jocki,  which  likewiae  rises  in  the  Maanselka,  and  frJk  into  the  same  gnlf 
at  Kemi.     It  is  nearly  three  frirlongs  broad,  and  full  of  cataracts ;  bnt  is 
navigaUe  only  by  small  boats.  Sd^  The  Ulea,  which  has  seven  cataracts,  but 
is  abo  navigidile.     4M,  The  Pyhajoki,  navigable  to  the  distance  of  sixty- 
four  miles  from  its  sources.    5thy  The  Kumojoki,  which  folk  into  the 
ocean  at  Bidmeborg.    It  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Finland ;  but  is 
not  navigable.     All  these  rivers  flow  itto  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    6iiy  The 
Kynten,  proceeding  from  the  Lake  Pajand  and  -consisting  almost  entirely 
of  a  connected  duin  of  lakes  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Pmland.     7/^ 
The  Neva,  the  outlet  of  the  Great  Lake  of  Ladoga,  flowing  from  the  south- 
west of  that  lake,  and  after  a  circuitous  sweep  to  the  south  falling  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Gulf  oi  Finland  at  Petersbm^.     Its  banks  are  from 
three  to  eight  fathoms  in  height ;  its  breadth  from  one  to  two  hundred, 
and  its  depth  from  one  to  thoree  fethoms.    It  is  everywhere  navigable, 
snd  never  freezes  earlier  than  the  20th  of  October ;  but  the  ice  seldom 
breaks  up  before  the  2dth  of  March*     It  receives  the  Mcha,  the  Toeoa, 
the  lachora,  and  the  Ochta.     8lA,  The  Nairova,  flowing  from  Lakes 
Peipns  and  Fskow,  and  foiling  into  the  Gulf  of  Rnland  at  the  town  of 
Narva*     Two  cataracts  interrupt  the  navigation  of  this  stream,     dth^ 
The  Pemau,  a  Livonian  river,  frilling  into  Uie  Gulf  of  Riga  at  Pemau. 
lOikj  The  Aa,  another  Livonian  stream.     11^  The  Diina,  or  Drugova, 
sometimes  called  the  Western  Dwina,  is  a  large  river  which  rises  in  some 
marshes  among  the  Akunian  Mountains,  becomes  navigable  at  Toropez 
for  large  vessek ;  and  after  having  passed  Riga,  where  it  has  a  breadth 
of  900  fathoms,  or  rather  more  tlttn  a  British  mile,  frJls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  at  Dunimiinde,^  after  a  ooune  of  666  miles.  Its  breadth  u  various; 
the  depth  from  two  to  four  frtthoms.     Navigation  k  impeded  on  thk 
river  by  Ae  occurrence  of  several  shallows  and  whirlpook,   and  the 
vegetation  of  the  butomus  umbeUatus,  whose  leaves  are  sometimes  22  feet 
in  length.  It  receives  the  Mesa,  the  Duessa,  the  Obol,  the  Evest,  the  Ogor, 
snd  ^b0  Rigg.     12th,  The  Holy  Aa,  a  smaU  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  after  passing  Mittau.     ISiA,  The  Vindau,  also  a  river  of 
Courkad.     14M,  The  Niemen,  a  krge  river,  which  rises  in  the  forest  of 
Kopaslof,  in  the  government  of  Minsk ;   runs  through  the  government 
of  Gvodno,  and  the  Waivodeship  of  Angustovo,  into  the  Idngdom  of 
I^nsna,  wheie  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Memel ;  and  at  Ragnid  dUvides 
into  two  great  branches,  the  Russe  and  Gilgo,   and  frdls  into  the 
Knrianhaff  by  several  months.     This  river  k  navigabk  in  summer ;  it 
has  numerous  tributary  streams,  particularly  the  navigable  Villa.     15C^ 

*  MhmduMff,  or  MuMde,  meaa%  in  the  namet  of  placet,  the  inoath  of  a  river. 
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monon  is  seen  in  its  greatert  brilliancy  and  most  terrific  fortn,  efery  n^t 
from  October  to  Christmas. 

In  the  cold  district  a  much  milder  temperature  is  eiq>erienQed ;  for  the 
east  winds  begin  here  to  exert  their  influence,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  sensibly  ameliorates  the  climate.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  most  corns  ripen  to  the  65th  paralleL  The  winter  lasts  till 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  moist  warm  winds  from  the  S.W^  accom- 
panied with  frequent  showers,  begin  to  blow,  under  the  influence  of  whidi 
vegetation  makes  rapid  progress ;  so  that  it  is  not  rare  to  witness  ice  and 
snow,  green  trees  and  blossoms,  succeed  each  other  on  the  same  spot, 
within  the  brief  space  of  three  weeks.  Two  warm  days  do  more  in  thu 
climate  than  eight  in  another.  A  hot  and  oppressive,  yet  misty  and 
damp  summer,  succeeds  the  brief  spring.  In  June  and  July  the  nights 
are  as  clear  as  the  days.  In  August  the  weather  is  usually  very  warm, 
but  cloudy  and  changeable ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  every 
thing  appears  sinking  into  its  wintry  sleep.  This  is  an  extremely  unhealthy 
season,  succeeded  only  by  frost  and  ice.  The  longest  day  at  Riga,  in 
latitude  56^  56',  is  17  hours  34  minutes ;  at  Petersburg,  in  latitude  59^ 
57',  it  is  18  hours  28  minutes  ;  at  Archangel,  in  latitude  64°  S3',  it  is 
21  hours  48  minutes.  The  cold  in  Petersburg  varies  from  22  to  31 
degrees  of  Reaumur.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  experienced 
in  that  dty  occurred  on  the  4th  February  1772,  when  the  thermometer  of 
Reaumur  indicated  30-^^°.  The  greatest  degree  of  heat  was  observed  cm 
the  17th  July  1788,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  26f^  The  average 
temperature  during  the  six  summer  months  is  12}° ;  during  the  six  winter 
months  2^°.  The  latest  frost  uniformly  occurs  between  the  1st  April 
and  12th  May,  and  the  earliest  between  the  8th  September  and  19th 
October.  During  the  dose  season,  the  thickness  of  the  ice  on  the 
Neva  averages  28  inches.  The  reigning  winds  are  the  west ;  the  rarest 
are  the  south.  Oats  come  to  maturity  around  Vc^ogda,  under  the 
59th  parallel,  in  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks ;  pease  in  eighteen ; 
summer-wheat  in  fifteen;  and  flax  in  twelve.  If,  says  Mr.  Pallas, 
the  pear  and  plum  trees  be  grafted,  they  perish  in  winter,  and  biennial 
plants  rarely  resist  the  cold.  The  severity  of  the  winter  here  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  that  between  the  same  parallels  in  Siberia,  but  exceeds 
that  of  Norway. 

In  the  temperate  district  the  dimate  is  uniform,  milder,  and  more 
favourable  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  nature  than  in  the  higher 
districts.  On  the  northern  edge  of  this  region,  the  summer  is  brief:  but 
a  quick  vegetation  brings  everything  to  maturity.  Winter  is  still  marked  by 
the  long  duration  and  great  intensity  of  the  cold.  At  Moscow  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  descends  to  30°  of  Reaumur.  The  greatest  heat 
is  27°,  but  generally  much  less."  The  southern  half  of  this  district  has 
a  severe  but  brief  winter ;  a  warm  summer ;  and  a  pure  and  healthy  air. 
Poland  enjoys  an  uniform  temperature,  and  a  pure  and  salubrious  air;  and 
ihe  Plica  Pohmca^  though  an  endemic  disease,  is  less  attributable  to  the 
dimate  than  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  severest  cold  of  winter 
never  exceeds  26°  of  Reaumur ;  and  the  greatest  summer  heat  is  never 
above  26  degrees. 

"  In  the  winter  of  181S-1S,  during  the  disMtnms  retreat  of  the  Freneh  imnr,  the 
thermometer  fell  on  the  80th  of  November  to  10o  below  sero  of  Fshreolieit^  that  is 
SI*  8'  of  Reeumur ;  and  in  December  to  2^  Iwlow  the  Muno  point,  Si*  8*  B.  on  Che 
vsad  from  Smolensk  to  Wilniv  in  Rumlsn  Poland. 
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In  the  wum  cBstrict  a  flonrisbiog  vegetation  is  found ;  the  climate  is 
delightful,  and  may  vie  with  that  of  Southern  Europe.  Spring  com« 
mences  early ;  the  summer  is  constant  and  often  dry;  and  the  autumn 
though  late,  is  always  sufficient  for  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil.^. 
The  winter  is  short ;  little  snow  fjedls,  and  frequent  thaws  occur.  The 
longest  day  at  Kief  lasts  17  hours  1  minute ;  and  the  average  tem- 
perature is  from  10^  to  7^  of  Reaumur.  In  the  dry  steppes  the 
summer-heat  is  most  oppressive  to  man  and  besst.  There  is  little  rain 
during  this  season;  and  the  few  streams  in  the  plains  or  heaths  are 
frequently  dried  up.  The  plagues  of  this  district  are  the  dreadful  whirl- 
winds, and  an  occasional  flight  of  locusts,  which  sometimes  devastate 
whole  provinces  ;^  while  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  bad 
water,  occasion  colds,  fevers,  and  agues.  The  most  unhealthy  season  in 
the  Crimea  is  the  autumn.  The  Crimean  disease  is  a  species  of  scurvy,  to 
which,  however,  the  mhabitants  of  this  peninsula  are  not  alone  subject. 

ProduiiiiOfM  of  the  SoiL^  The  diversified  soil,  climate,  and  surfru^  of 
Russia,  enable  it  to  support  a  vast  variety  of  vegetable  productions.  In  an 
agricultural  view,  the  whole  Polar  district  is  of  no  value  whatever ;  a  few 
firs  and  junipers,  with  some  mosses  and  afew  grasses,  being  the  sole  produce 
of  the  soil.  The  districts  watered  by  the  Volga  are  tolerably  fertile  as  far 
as  the  steppes  near  Astrachan.  The  most  fertile  part  of  European  Russia  is 
the  tract  watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  Don  rivers,  called  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  government  of  Yoronesch.  In  these  extensive  plains,  as  well  as  on  the 
lower  shores  of  the  Volga,  the  soil  is  a  rich  fat  black  mould,  strongly 
impr^fnated  with  nitre,  and  formed  frt>m  successive  layers  of  vegetable 
remains.  In  Livonia  the  soil  is  excellent.  The  plains  on  the  Don  are 
too  rich  for  being  manured.  The  southern  parts  of  Finland  are  well 
cultivated  by  the  peacefrd  and  industrious  Runs.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
tracts  conquered  at  difierent  periods  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
from  Turkey,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Persia,  in  respect  of  fertility  of  soil, 
abundance  and  variety  of  produce,  are  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Ruflsian  empire  together.  Even  the  comparatively  small  peninsula  of 
the  Crimea  is  estimated  by  judicious  agriculturists  to  be  alone  of  more 
value  than  all  the  Russian  Asiatic  possessions.  It  is  impossible,  without 
going  more  into  detail  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  allow,  to  dilate 
upon  this  subject.  A  short  sketch  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce  reared  in  the  chief  provinces,  is  all  that  can  here  be  attempted. 
Barley  is  a  general  pnxluce,  and  is  employed  in  Taurida  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  used  in  the  manufiicture  of  spirituous  liquor.  Millet  is  widely 
difirised,  while  spelt  and  pease  are  little  cultivated.  Rice  succeeds  well 
near  Kislar  in  Circassia.  Potatoes  are  neglected,  except  in  the  north. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  abundantly  cultivated,  particularly  in  the  central 
provinces.  Madder,  woad,  and  saffiron,  grow  wild  in  the  woods.  Hops 
are  also  cultivated,  and  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Taurida.  Tobacco 
is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  south.  The  olive  has  been  tried 
in  vain  near  Astrachan,  but  prospers  in  the  southern  mountains  of  the  Crimea 
or  Taurida.  Sugar  melons  abound  near  the  Don  and  Volga.  Asparagus 
grows  even  at  Petersburg,  where  it  attains  the  thickness  of  a  child's  arm  ; 

**  In  1650,  a  cloud  of  lociuts  entered  Russia  in  three  different  places ;  from  whence 
ihey  spread  over  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  such  astonishing  multitudes,  that  the  air 
was  darkened,  and  the  earth  corered  with  their  numbers.  In  some  places  thev  lay 
dead  to  the  depth  of  tour  feet ;  in  others  they  covered  the  surface  like  a  black  doth ; 
the  trees  bent  with  their  weight,  and  the  damage  the  country  sustained  exceeded  com* 
ptttatioo. 
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exeellent  artichokes  are  laiaed  at  Kief;  and  cmioiia— of  wludi  yegetable 
borofsk  alone  furnishes  to  the  yalne  of  4^000  rubles  annually  to  Moscow-^ 
to  the  GlstparalleL  Fnut  is  common  in  the  south>  hut  rare  in  the  nortk 
Forests  of  cheny-trees  are  found  in  Yladimir,  prunes  in  Little  Russia  and 
Cherson,  and  walnuts  in  Taurida,  where  one  tree  sometimes  bears  50»000 
nuts*  Apricots,  peaches,  chesnuts,  almonds,  %8,  and  other  ine  fruits 
are  only  found  in  Taurida,  where  are  also  pistachia  and  hasel^uts*  On 
the  Uralian  heights  are  cedar-nuts.  The  most  common  fruit  in  Russia 
is  the  hazel-nut,  which  grows  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  district. 
A  variety  of  small  berries  are  also  every  where  found.  The  vine  mig^ 
be  cultivated  in  Russia  to  the  49th  parallel ;  but  is  at  present  confined  to  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Taurida,  and  some  districts  upon  the  Ruth 
in  Moldavia.  A  very  strong  and  pleasant  wine,  like  the  Hungarian  wine* 
is  produced  in  Taurida^  of  which  100,000  okas  are  annually  exported. 
In  Moldavia,  likewise,  a  good  table-wine  is  made.  White  mustard, 
capers,  Spanish  pepper,  anise,  and  cummin,  are  found  in  the  south.  The 
wadj^roga  erassifoUa  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  under  the  name  of 
Tschag^rian  tea ;  this  plant  is  more  frequent,  however,  in  Siberia  than  in 
European  Russia.  The  saline  plants  in  the  southern  steppes  are  little 
employed.  Pure  soda  is  produced  in  Taurida.  Oaks  are  found  to  the 
60.di  paralleL  There  are  entire  forests  of  lime-trees,  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania ;  elms,  birches,  willows,  poplars,  alders,  aspens,  maf^es,  pines, 
firs,  cellars,  C3rpresses,  and  junipers,  are  conunon.  The  Sibenan  ctidar  is 
rare.  The  turpentine-tree,  the  balm-poplar,  and  the  beautiful  Byzantine 
poplar,  are  found  in  Cherson.  The  state  of  feudal  vassalage  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  peasantry  have  long  been  held  by  the 
nobles,  has  been  the  great  bar  to  agricultural  industry  and  improvemem. 
But  agriculture  is  now  gradually  improving ;  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  this  extensive  empire  may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  become  the 
granary  of  continental  Europe. 

Minerals.^  Russia  produces  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  of  which  the 
principal  mines  are  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire;  but  imports 
quicksilver,  tin,  and  zinc;  the  semi-metals  are  rare.  Rock-eah  is 
found  chiefly  near  the  Ilek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Orenburg.  Coal  is  scarcely 
known ;  but  saltpetre,  alum,  nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  vitriol,  and  natron,  are 
abundant  Iron  is  extensively  wrought,  and  produces  about  6,000,000 
poads,  or  240,000^000  pounds  anniially.  Of  predous  and  durable  kinds 
of  stone,  Russia  has  abundance.  The  common  topaz,  the  semi-<^Ml,  and 
the  jacinth,  are  found ;  as  also  the  beryl  and  chrysolite  near  Ikatennbnrg. 
Green  felspar,  and  beantiful  red  and  green  jasper,  are  abundant  in  the 
Alaunian  Mountains,  fine  white  marble  presents  itself  in  some  parts  s 
and  granite  of  every  kind,  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest,  exists  in  the 
primitive  ranges. 

iSoAL]  Salt  also  forms  a  considoable  branch  of  interior  commerce. 
Of  this  there  are  three  kinds,  namely,  rock-salt,  lake-salt,  and  that  obtdned 
from  brine-springs,  or  manufactured  from  sea^water.  The  chief  mines  of 
rock-salt  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilek,  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Astrachan,  and  on  the  Vilui,  in  the  government  of  Iricutsk, 
in  Eastern  Siberia.  The  rock  of  the  Ilek  is  the  only  one  which  has  yet 
been  wrought,  and  of  late  years  the  quantity  has  been  annually  increasing. 
The  most  productive  salt  lakes  are  the  Elton,  those  in  the  vidnity  of 
Astrachan,  the  Indurskian  lake,  those  in  the  government  of  Kholyvan,  and 
those  in  Taurida.     The  bay-salt  is  either  boiled  from  the  brine  of  salt 
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■pringSy  or  from  sea-water*  The  most  productive  and  numerous  tah 
springs  aia  on  the  Kama,  in  the  vicinity  of  Solikamskoi,  in  the  govenuneut 
of  Perm ;  on  the  Lovaty  new  Staraya  Rosa ;  on  the  Donetz,  near 
Backmut  and  Tor ;  on  the  Volga,  near  Totna  and  Bakchna ;  in  Tauridar 
and  on  the  Isle  of  Taman;  on  the  Diina,  near  Ustiug;  and  on  the 
Angara,  near  Irkutsk.  The  most  pro<Iuctive  of  these  are  those  of  Soli- 
kamskoi, which  yield  annually  more  than  216,000,000  lbs.:  two-ninths 
are  royal  property,  and  the  residue  belongs  principally  to  the  family 
of  Strogonoff.  The  sea-salt  manufactured  at  Archangel  amounts  to 
7,800,000  lbs.  annually.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  quantity  of  salt  of 
various  kinds  annually  produced,  and  which  gives  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  boors,  and  is  the  source  of  much  inland  conunerce,  yot, 
from  the  distance  of  the  mines,  springs,  or  lakes,  many  provinces  are 
supplied^  more  commodiously  as  well  as  cheaper,  from  abroad. 

Pisheries^  The  inland  fisheries  are  a  source  of  a  considerable 
commerce.  These  are  the  fisheries  of  the  Ural,  the  Volga,  and  other 
waters  of  the  Caspian,  which  formsh  the  materials  for  manufacturing 
caviar  and  isinglass,  both  articles  of  exportation.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  sturgeons  caught  in  the  waters  of  Astrachan,  the  Kur,  and  the 
Yemba,  is  computed  at  1,760,405  rubles,  or  £352,000  sterling.  Inde- 
pendent of  sturgeon,  however,  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  fish  are  caught, 
which,  with  the  seal-fishery,  make  the  total  value  of  the  Caspian  fisheries, 
2,500,000  rubles,  or  £500',000  sterling. 

Anwiak,2  To  attempt  a  description  of  the  various  animals  which 
roam  in  the  vast  plains  and  forests  of  the  Russian  empire,  would  require 
volumes.  Those  in  the  northern  parts,  especially  sables,  ennines,  and 
foxes,  furnish  the  frirs  which  constitute  a  great  part  of  Russian  exporta^* 
tion  and  internal  traffic.  In  some  of  the  southern  parts  dromedaries  are 
fouid,  but  their  number  is  few*  Sheep  abound  every  where  except  in 
the  more  northern  parts.  Their  wool,  however,  is  said  to  be  coane. 
Those,  in  the  southern  tracts,  especially  the  Circassian  breed,  have  long 
tails  and  superior  fleeces.  The  small  Taoridan  has  long  fine  silky  wooL 
The  Spanish  breed  has  been  introduced  into  Lesser  Russia  and  Poland. 
An  excellent  breed  is  produced  in  the  islands  of  Oesel  and  Dagfao,  with 
wwA  equal  to  the  English.  The  Kirgissian  sheep  is  larger  than  a  new- 
born calf,  and  has  an  enormous  tail  which  frequently  produces  from^O  to 
30  pounds  of  tallow.  In  the  Crimea  it  is  said  that  common  Tartars 
possess  each  about  1000  sheep ;  while  an  opulent  flock  is  estimated  at 
50,000 ;  those  of  the  whole  peninsula  amounting,  as  supposed,  to 
7,000,000.  The  mutton  is  good,  but  the  wool  coarse,  though  the 
Tanridan  lamb-skins  frimish  a  very  pretty  for.  Goats  and  swine  abound 
in  die  European  part  of  the  empire,  to  the  60th  parallel.  The  chamois 
antelope  fantUopa  rvpicapra)  is  found  upon  the  Carpathian  heights,  and 
the  goat  of  the  steppes  (antUopa  Saiga)  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  die  Black 
Sea.  The  breed  of  horses  in  many  places  is  excellent,  strong,  and 
beautifuL  Small  ponies,  like  those  of  Scotland,  are  found  at  Archangel. 
The  steeds  of  Lithuania  are  noted  for  strength,  and  those  of  Livonia  for 
speed.  The  horses  of  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  aiB  small  bat  hardy. 
The  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Tartarian  horses  are  well-known ;  and 
they  have  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  and 
Arabian  breeds.  Wild  horses  are  found  in  the  steppes  of  the  Don. 
Black  cattle  ace  numerous,  on  account  of  the  vast  quantity  of  pasturage 
abooet  every  where  to  be  found,  and  which  would  be  turned  to  stiU  better 
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acoeunt  werotbe  p6q>le  indiutrioafl.  Many  of  the  most  beaxitiiiil  pMliTO 
grouBdB  an  totally  neglected,  and  the.lnznriaat  gam  is  snffefed  to  rot. 
Cattle  decrease  m  size  as  we  advance  north;  those  of  Azcfaangel, 
boweyer,  are  of  the  large  Dutch  breed.  In  Russian  Lapland  lein-deefB 
are  nnmeroQSy  and  perform  the  different  offices  of  the  hone,  the  ooir, 
and  the  sheep.  In  Kamtscfaatka  dogs  are  used  instead  of  this  vsefal 
animal.  The  terrible  nmsy  or  bison,  is  still  found  in  the  CancaaiaB 
Mountains  and  in  the  Polish  forests.*^ ;  and  the  argali,  or  wild  aheqi,  is 
yet  hunted  in  southern  Siberia.  The  ibex,  or  rock-goat,  is  freqoent  on 
the  Caucasian  precipices  ;  and  large  stags  occur  in  ihe  Baikalian  Moun- 
tains, with  the  musk-deer  and  wild  boar.  Wolves,  bears,  and  lynxes 
aie  cammon.  Several  species  of  hares,  little  known  in  other  regions,  are 
found  in  Siberia;  and  the  castor,  or  beaver,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Jenisea.  The  walrus,  or  large  seal,  once  termed  the  sea^iorse,  is  ccnnmon 
on  the  Arctic  shores,  while  the  common  seal  is  found  in  the  Sea  of  Aaof 
and  the  Blade  Sea. 

BMsJ]  Geese  of  various  species,  ducks,  turkeys,  hens,  and  pigeons, 
are  found  in  Russia.  Among  the  wild  birds  are  vultures,  folcons,  owk, 
ravens,  crows,  cuckoos,  wood-peckers,  ice-birds,  bee-biids,  lapwings, 
divers,  ducks,  albatrosses,  petrels,  pelicans,  mews,  sea-swallows,  herons-— of 
which  one  species  yields  the  phune  worn  by  the  wealthy  Ejigiaaes — 
snipes,  water-fowls,  bustards,  pheasants,  partridges,  blackcocks,  wood- 
codes,  the  La^cpus  corylorumj  wild-pigeons,  larks,  starlings,  and  many 
others.     Singing  birds  are  upon  ^e  whole  rare  in  Russia. 

JPttA.]  £el^  shdl-fish,  cod,  salmon,  soles,  perches,  mackaiels,  pikes, 
herrings,  carps,  sterlets,  sturgeon,  sharks,  skates,  lampreys,  and  a  varie^ 
of  other  species,  are  found  in  the  seas  and  rivers  of  this  Im^om. 

IntecUS]  Among  the  most  valuable  insects  of  Russia  is  the  Polish 
cochineal  or  chermes,  the  scarlet  grains  of  which  are  sometimes  sold  for 
two  or  three  rubles  die  pound.  The  silk-worm  is  reared  in  Tauridaand 
the  Ukraine.  There  are  several  kinds  of  flies,  one  of  which  is  very  destnK- 
tive  to  the  rein-deer*  Here  is  also  found  the  Pityocampasia,  or  pine- 
caterpillar,  (Botivii^wu  pin^mrdajy^  the  Asiatic  kakalaks,  (BlaUa 
ortn^lcifit^,  andthetarantnkand'cantfaarides.  The  sookpendrawtoniicms 
is  Tory  dangerous  in  die  soudi  of  Tanrida.  Corals  are  found  in  diferent 
places ;  die  Teredo  naoaUe^  so  destructive  to  naval  timber,  mfeata  the 
Black  Sea.  Among  die  amphibious  animals,  are  turtles,  frogs,  linrds, 
and  vipere,  paiticnlnrly  the  anguU  vemhraUi. 


CHAP.  IV.— POPULATION— MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE 
-MEASURER  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEY. 

To  state  with  precision  the  population  of  this  extensive  empire,  which 
comprehends  so  many  different  nations  and  tribes,  and  is  continually 
augmenting  both  by  conquest  and  internal  improvement,  and  of  which  no 
regular  census  is  taken,  is  impossible.    In  this  case,  probable  approzinia- 

*  *<  In  tHM^ii  Saltm  Htrqyaiict  iaomni  SeptemtriMiali  ptoga  hUomJu  ^nqpentSumind 
sunt,  boves  feris  simUes,  Ktod,  coUa  jabis  honidi,  ultra  tauros  pernidut*  ▼]§»<«•; 
capti  aMoeaoere  nuum  neqaennt.     Sunt  et  nn,  qnos  imperitum  mlgitt  vocst  fcttefot.** 
SoUnnscL  2ii.    Vid* atl«m  Canvto B.  O.  Ti. S8.  tt  Cavier, i^KAerettt mt Im 0m^ 
foiBdUf  T.  !▼.  p.  106,  teq. 

*  The  PitvocampAais  b  nerer  found  In  the  higher  Utltudee.    It  ie  the  Sombir 
fiiftemmpa  of  Fabridns,  and  gnatly  rceemhlee  the  prooearionary  esterpiUar  of  theoak* 
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tion  k  die  vtaiost  that  cin  be  sttiinecL  Geoigi's  details  aie  very  fiudtf; 
and  Widimaim,  himself  a  Rassiaii,  who  wrote  in  1813,  fails  to  satisfy 
the  inquirer.  The  Memoirei  de  VAeadame  de  Peienburg  gires  the 
pop«ktion  of  the  whole  empire,  in  1806,  as  41,253,483,  in  which  the 
inhahilants  of  Petersbni^  and  Moscow,  the  military  and  their  families,  and 
the  Nomades,  amonntang  altogether  to  2,960,000,  axe  indnded.  Herr- 
mann calculates  the  annual  inonease  of  the  Russian  population,  from  the 
ezoess  of  hirths  over  deaths,  at  600,000  annually ;  but  he  believes  that 
this  inoease  will  rather  diminiah  in  future.  Hassel's  calculation  is  founded 
on  the  census  of  1793,  and  reckoning  the  annual  increase  at  15  on  each 
1000,  gives  in  1823,  a  population  for  the  whole  of  European  Russia,  of 
45,633,203,  and  for  the  whole  empire  59,263,700.  The  population  of 
Russia  thus  exceeds  that  of  any  other  European  State.  The  population 
of  France  and  Austria  is  nearest  to  it  in  Eun^;  but  that  of  China 
greatly  exceeds  it,  and  also  that  of  the  British  empire,  reckoning  its 
colonies.  Tlie  proportion  of  the  Russian  population  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  is  as  44  to  187,  or  as  1  to  4^  ;  and  including  the  population 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  ^  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  eardi  are  subject  to 
the  Rusnan  sceptre.  The  ninth  part  of  the  whole  population  resides  in 
towns,  of  which  there  are  1,602  in  European  Russia,  besides  201,000 
burghs  and  Tillages.'^ 

TVi&es.]  No  kingdom  upon  earth  is  inhabited  by  so  many  different 
tribes,  unlike  in  derivation  and  language,  manners  and  religion,  as  Russia* 
The  limits  of  the  empire  contam  upwards  of  <me  hundred  of  these  nations, 
speaking  at  least  fcnty  different  languages.  They  may,  however,  be 
reduced  under  eight  principal  heads,  viz. : — Slavonians,  Finns,  Tartars, 
Caucasian  tribes,  Mongols,  Mandshurs,  Polar  tribes,  and  colonists  and 
settlers.     Of  these  the  European  population  is  as  foUows : 

Staponkms*"]  h  Slavonians,  including — Isiy  The  Rvsntms^  properly 
so  caUed,  on  diis  side  of  the  UraL  This  is  a  strong  race  of  men,  of 
middle  stature  and  hardy  temperament — a  quality  wlurii  they  owe  in  a 
great  degree  to  their  manner  of  life ;  but  the  Russian  countenance  is 
generally  deficient  in  expression.  They  are  goodHoatured,  cheerful, 
lively,  irritable,  and  prone  to  indulge  to  excess  in  spirituous  liquors. 
They  have  not  the  nice  feelings  of  honour  known  in  other  countries ; 
but  courage,  skill,  strength,  and  presence  of  mind,  render  them  the  best 
materials  for  soldiers  in  Europe.  All  the  Russians  cannot  with  justice 
be  deecribed  as  exhibiting  the  same  manners,  or  a  similar  mode  of  life. 
Those  of  a  superior  rank  imitate  the  more  polished  nations  of  Europe, 
particuhirly  the  French  and  the  British.  Those  of  an  inferior  class  will 
no  doubt  imitate  their  superiors,  but  it  must  be  slowly,  and  in  a  partial 
manner ;  they  still,  therefore,  retun  as  much  of  their  ancient  mode  of 
life  as  to  distinguish  them,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  from  every  other 

"  The  following  tables  though  old,  is  curioiu,  as  lachibitlng  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  European  Rassla  :-* 
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European  nation.  As  an  agricultniist,  ttie  Russian  calthrates  his  paternal 
acres  on  the  same  system  that  his  ancestors  did  before  him,  without  any 
wish  to  adopt  the  improTements  of  modem  times.  As  a. merchant,  he  is 
cunning,  industrious,  and  keen.  He  has  no  original  genius ;  but  a  happy 
conception  enables  him  readily  to  appropriate  the  foreign  arts ;  and  no 
one  possesses  in  a  higher  d^ree  the  fiicnlty  of  imitation.  Frederick  II. 
described  the  Russian  character  as  compounded  of  distrust  and  cunmog. 
The  Russian  is  indolent,  but  greedy.  Ready  and  able  to  undertake 
eyery  thing,  hut^  changeable  in  the  eitreme ;  he  ootoceires  himself  an 
adept  hi  eyery  science  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  its  terms.  He  ia  yery 
religious,  but  also  exceedingly  superstitious.  No  people  place  more 
implicit  confidence  in  charms,  omens,  amulets,  and  ihe  favour  of  particular 
saints.  At  the  same  time,  tiiey  are  extremely  tolerant,  and  no  religious 
persecution  has  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  Russian  history.  They 
are  likewise  polite,  hospitable^  and  generous.  The  education  of  the  lower 
ranks  is  much  neglected :  the  higher  ranks  are  chiefly  taught  by  foreigners. 
The  peasants,  in  general,  wear  breeches  or  trowsers  of  very  coarse  linen, 
with  an  upper  garment,  somewhat  similar  to  a  coat,  formed  c^  coarse 
cloth,  in  summer ;  and  in  winter,  of  a  sheep  skin,  with  the  wool  tamed 
inwards.  On  the  legs,  instead  of  stoddnga,  they  wear  a  piece  of  coarse 
doth,  or  of  flannel.  Their  shoes,  or  rather  sandals,  are  fomayed  of  a 
kind  of  platted  linden-bark,  fixed  to  the  legs  with  pieces  of  tiie  same 
substance.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  round  hat,  or  a  very  high  cap. 
The  complexion  of  the  female  peasantry  is  brunette.  Their  dreas  is 
described  as  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  women  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland, — consisting  of  petticoats,  with  a  jacket  very  tightly 
formed,  and  a  kerchief  on  the  head.  All  ranks,  however,  are  mpidly 
adopting  the  feshions  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  female  sex 
are  not  without  a  lively  disposition  and  considerable  charms ;  but  they 
are  subject  to  premature  old  age  from  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  liot4)ath, 
and  in  the  married  state  are  in  general  subjected  to  almost  Eastern  oppres- 
sion. The  religion  of  the  Russians  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
upper  ranks  in  Russia  feed  with  the  greatest  luxury.  The  food  of  the 
inferior  class  is  of  the  meanest  kind.  Their  bread  is  of  rye,  which,  with 
eggs,  salt  fish,  a  little  bacon,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mushrooms,  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  their  food.  At  all  their  repasts  they  use  a  great  quantity 
of  garlic.  Their  common  drink  is  of  two  kinds,  one  called  quas^y  a  kind 
of  fermented  liquor  prepared  from  barley,  rye,  and  oatmeal,  mixed 
togetiier ;  the  other  is  mead  made  of  honey,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  the  birch.  Both  these  are  willingly  relinquished  for  more 
powerful  liquors,  particularly  brandy.  Whisky  distilled  from  malt  is  also 
a  fieivourite  liquor  with  them.  Their  language  is  accounted  a  very  pure 
dialect  of  the  Slavonian ;  it  is  copious,  expresnve,  and  rich  in  imagery. 
The  Russians  are  divided  into  the  Great  Russians,  inhabiting  the  northern 
and  middle  provinces  of  Russia,  and  the  little  Russians,  including  the 
Cossacks,  who,  since  their  submission  in  1654s  have  had  a  military 
organisation.  The  European  Cossack  tribes  are  the  Cossacks  of  Tsch^no- 
morski,  or  of  the  Black  Sea,  amounting  to  25,000,  and  forming  six 
regiments :  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  estimated  at  190,250,  and  forming 
eighty  regiments ;  the  Cossacks  of  the  Bug,  amountmg  to  6,S8S,  and 
forming  three  regiments;  and  die  Cossacks  of  Tsi^ugujeu,  in  the 
Ukraine,  reckoned  at  7,646,  and  forming  one  r^^iment.  The  other 
Cossack  tribes  belong  to  Asiatic  Russia.     %d^  The  second  branch  of  the 
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fibyontans  is  the  Poles.  'They  inhabit  the  whole  <of  Poland,  and 
ikut  governments  of  Kief,  Vitebsk,  Mohilof,  Minsk,  Wilna,  Podolia, 
and  Volhynia.  -  They  aie  a  strong  and  fine-lookbg  race  of  men.  The 
Polish  women  nnite  to  regolar  features,  a  fine  shape  and  a  certain  grace- 
fnlness  of  manner  which  is  seen  even  in  the  lower  classes.  The  Pole 
resembles  the  Rossian  in  character;  bat  has  more  patriotism,  and  manifests 
a  more  ardent  temperament.  The  national  language  and  costume  still 
indicate  the  remains  of  an  independent  people.  The  nobility  are  numerous ; 
apart  of  them  are  possessed  of  princely  riches ;  the  poorer  nobles  cultiTate 
their  own  farms;  and  some  of  them  are  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  descend 
to  the  most  mooial  occupations  for  subsistence.  The  Poles  are  chiefly  of 
die  Catholic  church.  8d^  The  lAtkuaman  branch  of  the  Slavons  is 
found  in  the  goremments  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Mohilof,  Vitebsk, 
ffialystoek,  and  AugustoYO.  They  are  the  remains  aH  a  nation  degraded 
by  slavery  and  oppression,  and  now  entirely  debased  by  idleness  and 
drunkenness,  though  not  destitute  of  nobler  dispositions.  They  still 
proseivo  their  own  harmonions  and  flexible  language,  and  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Greek  church.  4M,  The  LeUonians  and  Cousres^  in  the  goveni^ 
ments  of  Courland  and  livonia,  speak  a  Lithuanian'  dialect,  and  profess 
the  Luliienm  creed.  Thdor  stature  is  short,  but  they  can  endure  great 
fatigue ;  and  the  ciYil  rights  recently  conferred  on  the  peasantry  haVe 
considetably  eloTated  them  in  the  scale  of  ciyilization. 

Fimu.']  II.  There  are  in  European  Russia— 1^  About  1,260,000 
Fmns  IV^per.  They  inhabit  the  goyemments  of  Finland,  Petersburg, 
Oionet^  and  Twer.  They  have  their  own  language,  and,  wiih  a  few 
exceptions,  belong  to  the  Lutheran  church.  They  are  a  smaller  race 
than  tlie  Russians.  The  men  are  ill-shaped,  with  a  gloomy  countenance, 
and  small  gray  eyes.  They  are  industrious,  phlegmatic,  and  poor ;  but 
honeat,  and  hospitable.  In  the  cultivation  of  iheir  ungrateful  soil  they 
are  asristod  by  the  w<mien.  2c^  The  EslkofdaiMy  a  second  branch  of  the 
Finns,  amount  to  460,000,  and  are  chiefly  located  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia. 
They  profess  the  Lutheran  creed.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Fnuuflh;  and  their  occupation  agriculture.  Sd*,  The  lAwmans  are  a 
■matt  and  scattered  tribe  of  1,500  heads.  Their  language  is  still  preserved 
at  the  Sells.  4^  The  LappomUms  inhabit  the  extreme  Scandinavian  north, 
and  amount  to  about  7000  beadS)  who  support  themselves  by  hunting, 
fiddng,  and  pasturing  cattle.  They  are  a  dwarfish  race,  seldom  exceeding 
five  feet  in  height ;  their  features  are  large  and  flat ;  their  hair  yellow, 
and  their  beard  thin.  They  are  lively,  honest,  and  good  natnred,  and 
warmly  attached  to  their  pat^tnal  manners  and  rude  country ;  but  exceed* 
ingiy  superstitious.  Their  habitations  are  tents  of  bhrch-bark  or  of  skins  ; 
their  greatest  riches  are  he^  of  rein-deer.  Their  language  is  a 
Fwiniah  dialect,  bth^  The  Greek  and  Lutheran  religions  are  professed 
by  the  Syfjans  or  Kond^  an  idle  and  dissolute  tribe,  located  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda,  which  has  lost  its  own  dialect,  and  now  speaks  the 
common  languid  of  the  country.  6M,  The  Tsdiwxuches  on  the 
Volga,  in  ^  government  of  Nishegorod,  are  a  small  wandering  .tribe 
speaking  a  dialect  more  Tartar  than  finnish.  They  profess  the  Greek 
leligimi,  but  some  of  them  have  remained  attached  to  Schamaism.  7M, 
The  MordyneSy  a  tribe  of  huntsmen  and  fishers  on  the  Volga,  are  chiefly 
Scfaamans. 
-    Tartars  Proper.'^     III.  The  Tartars  Proper  are  a  fine  race  of  men  of 
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Turkkh  detcent.  The  ganiiiie  Ttrtar  ifl  of  middle  doe ;  his  limbs  m 
meagre  bill  irell-sbaped ;  his  heed  is  oval,  month  and  eyes  small^  but  the 
latter  black  and  ezprassive;  his  oomplenon  is  fresh  and  lively ;  his  hair 
daik  browiiy  and  teeoi  white.  The  whole  mamiem  of  this  tribe  are 
open  and  dignified :  they  are  hospitably  and  peaceably  inclined*  Thar 
iangqage  is  natioBal,  and  divided  into  several  (fialacts.  They  have  many 
schools,  and  profess  the  religion  of  the  Konn.  The  Tartarian  tribes 
inhabiting  Eioropean  Russia,  are  those  of  Kasan,  arooonting  to  18^503, 
and  those  of  Tanrida  and  Bessnabia,  estimated  at  200^000.  Thesecond 
division  of  Tartars  is  the  No^tdem*  They  are  Mahommedans,  bat  possess 
consderaUe  resemblance  to  the  Moogds  in  Tanrida.  They  aniomit  to 
aboat  8000  sonls. 

Cabnueksjl  IV.  The  Calmocks  are  the  only  bianch  of  Enropean 
Mongols.  They  are  scattered  thronghont  Tanrida  and  Cherson,  sod  do 
.not  exceed  50,000  sonls.  They  difo  little  from  thebr  Asiatic  brethren* 
leading  a  nomade  life,  and  professing  the  religion  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
They  are  rapadoos  in  their  habits*  and  little  esteemed  either  by  tfaeRns- 
oaas  or  the  Cossacks. 

Polcar  2Vift69.]  V.  The  Polar  peopljB  of  European  Rnsda  are  the 
Samoiedes,  on  the  coast  of  the  Icy  Sea,  a  diminutive  lace*  amounting  to 
about  2,200  persons,  who  wander  about  over  the  marshy  plains  of  the 
gOTemment  of  Archangel,  and  spesk  a  language  which  is  kindred  to  no 
other  Russian  dialect.  They  are  good  natured  and  honest ;  but  insaffer- 
ably  phlegpnalic,  and  prone  to  indulge  to  excess  in  spirituous  liquorB. 
Filling  and  hunting  are  their  sole  occupation. 

jFom^MSfv.]  Among  the  foreigners  in  Rusria  are  about  280,000 
Germans.  The  Russisn  islands  of  the  Baltic  are  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Swedes.  The  Danes,  French,  and  EngliBh,  leade  chiefly  at  Peterabug 
and  Archangel.  There  an^  about  13,000  Greeks  in  the  government  of 
Ikaterinoslav ;  and  9000  Armenians  in  Taurida  and  the  soudiem  districts, 
besides  Arnauts,  Wallachians,  Turks,  Bu^;arians,  Moldavians,  Raizes— • 
Slavonian  tribe,  professing  the  Gh^eek  religion— -and  Gypries  in  the  aovth- 
westem  provinces.  The  Jews  in  1820  amounted  to  480,000.  They 
are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where  they  aiQoy 
almost  equal  rights  with  the  native  Christians,  and  are  even  employed  in 
the  tribunals. 

The  Russian  empire  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  culture  of 
which  it  is  susceptible ;  yet  man  alone  is  not  chargeable  with  its  present 
inferior  state,  as  nature  has  every  where  opposed  ccmsiderable  obstacles 
to  improvement.  The  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the  state  of 
servitude  in  which  a  great  port  of  the  peasantry  yet  exist,  and  which 
presents  no  stimulus  to  industry,  greatly  opposes  even  the  full  cultiva- 
tion of  the  better  soils.  There  are  also  many  local  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  exchange  of  natural  products.  Thus,  in  the  govemiDent 
of  Kief,  com  is  of  so  httle  value  that  little  more  is  threshed  thaa  the 
peasant  requires  for  his  own  subsistence :  the  rest  is  left  to  rot  on  die 
field.  Wherever  these  obstacles  are  removed,  and  the  peasant  possesses 
^Gree  property,  a  visible  amelioradon  in  the  state  of  industry  is  seen. — 
Nowhere  does  man  bear  a  greater  mercantile  value  ihan  in  Ruam. 
There  a  piece  of  land  is  never  valued  according  to  size,  quality,  and 
produce,  but  according  to  the  number  of  hands  which  cultivate  t^  The 
Russian  proprietor  does  not  sell  his  piece  of  ground,  but  its  inhabit- 
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mts ;  and  the  Crown  bestowii  not  miA  an  extent  of  territory,  bat  so 
many  peasants  on  its  frfonrites.  A  Russian  peasant  was  valned  thirty 
yean  ago  at  forty  iitbles ;  bat  he.will  now  bring  four  times  that  sum,  and 
sometimes  even  a  thousand  rubles. 

Mam^adures.]  Leather  is  a  principal  staple  artide  of  Russian  manu- 
fiMtore.  The  tanned  leather  (youst)  is  the  finest  in  Europe;  and  so 
jealous  are  the  Russians  ci  keeping  their  pre-eminence  in  this  article, 
that  nothing  certain  has  yet  been  ascertained  respecting  their  mode  of 
tsnning.  One  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  genuine  Russian  leather  is  a 
fragrant  smell,  which  cannot  be  imitated.  The  best  tanneries  are  at 
Serpuchof,  Belo^  and  Tula.  The  manufactures  of  isinglasift  and  cariar 
may  be  said  to  be  exclusively  Russian.  The  former  is  made  of  the 
bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  and  the  latter  of  the  roe  of  the  same  fish.  The 
banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  are  the  principal  seats  of  these  manu- 
Cu^tures.  Soap  is  manufiictured  to  such  an  extent,  as  not  only  to  supply 
the  internal  demand,  but  also  to  afford  very  laige  quantities  for  exporta- 
tion :  it  is  of  two  sorts,  white  and  black,  among  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  fish-&t,  and  linseed  oil,  and  what  is  called  Dutch  soi^«  It  is  duefly 
manuiactured  by  Russian  burghers,  merchants,  and  boors.  Tlie  soaps 
most  esteemed  are  those  of  Kostroma,  Vologda,  Kasan,  Ananias,  Moscow, 
Tzarxtzin,  Murom,  &c  Brewing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
beer  of  Riga  is  esteemed  the  best.  Besides  beer,  lai^  quantities  of 
quass,  and  mead,  birch-wine,  cheiry-wine,  and  other  varieties  of  vinous 
liquors,  are  brewed.  Beer  is  also  obtained  firom  the  juice  of  the 
birch,  which  is  very  spirituous,  and  causes  a  great  saving  of  malt.  The 
distilhifiion  of  brandy  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  is  very  extensive  and 
profitable.  The  privilege  of  distilling  it  is  vested  exclusively^-B  few 
prorinces  excepted — ^in  those  nobles  who  have  landed  ^  estates.  It  is 
eimipnted  ^t  360,000,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  grain  are  consumed 
annually  in  the  distillation  of  brandy,  the  produce  ^  which  is  estimated 
at  60,000,000  of  bottles.  The  manuftctures  of  potash  and  sal^tre  are 
very  considerable ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  annually  exported  from  St. 
Petersburg  amoxmting  to  800,000  lbs.  In  dyeing,  the  Russians  have 
attained  great  perfection  in  almost  all  its  branches,  particularly  in  the 
dyeing  of  fur  and  leather,  wherein  they  are  unrivalled.  Sailcloth  and 
cordage  manufactures  are  upon  a  large  scale,  and  furnish  one  of  the  lAost 
important  articles  of  exportation,  as  most  maritime  nations  are  hence 
supplied  with  these  necessary  artides.  Very  large  manufrctories  of  these 
are  maintained  by  the  Crown,  at  the  admiralty,  St.  Petersburg,  Archangel, 
and  Novogorod.  Linen  manufru!tures  are  very  nxmierous ;  but  are  chiefly 
confined  to  coarse  doths  and  stripes,  with  table  doths.  But  rich  napkins, 
printed  linens,  and  a  small  quantity  of  linens  of  superior  quality,  are  also 
manu&ctured ;  and  a  cambric  manufactory  was  eatabliriied  at  Yambui^ 
by  Catherine  II.  The  finest  and  best  Russian  linens  come  from  the 
government  of  Archangel ;  they  are  of  equal  breadth  to  that  of  other 
countries,  but  not  so  well  bleadied.  The  linens  Inade  in  other  parts  are 
not  above  14  indies  wide.  In  1764,  the  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  Rnsnan 
linen  exported  did  not  exceed  13,000  anidunes,  or  Russian  ells,  of  28 
indies  ^ch.  In  1802,  the  whole  value  of  the  linen  exported  f^om  the 
different  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  was  3,500,000  rubles,  besides  what 
was  exported  from  Ardiangel.  The  following  table  of  the  importation 
of  cotton-yam  into  Rusda  during  five  yeai^,  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
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n^id  increase  of  Rnsttaa  manufactiues  of  cotton  calicoes,  &c.     The  value 
of  the  iraportations  amounted  in  1822  to  rabies  in  paper,  14,641,483 

1823 20,353,698 

^^  1824      37,223,625 

1825 33,277,436 

1826 33,120,544 

The  following  was  the  amount  of  Russian  mannfiBictures,  in  1824  :— 
Woollen  cloths,  kerseymeresysei^  shawls,  blankets,  and  other 

woollen  goods, 59,748,085 

Silks 10,154,791 

Cottons, 37,033,354 

Linens, 10,680,504 


Total,     ....  117,616,734 

Importation  (^Foreign  Manufadtares. 

1820.  1824. 


WooUens,  &c  ~  22,350,113  _  9,196,733 

Silks,  _  10,491,039  _  6,687,327 

Cottons,  _  22,932,933  _  10,408,299 

Linens,  „  2,381,028  _  189,420 


58,155,113  26,481,779 

Chintzes  are  made  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg,  at  SchlusselbQig^ 
and  St  Krasuoi-selo.  At  tlie  other  manufactories,  the  goods  walked 
are.  chiefly  half-chintzes,  common  cotton  cloths,  coarse  muslins  and 
stockings.  Silk  manufactories  are  numerous.  At  these  are  hbricBted 
velvets,  taffeties,  atlases,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  Peruvians,  brocades, 
and  other  varieties,  especially  beautiful  hangings,  similar,  but  inferior 
to  those  of  Lyons.  The  silk  imported  is  chiefly  Italian,  received  from 
Holland,  some  Persian,  Buckharian,  Chinese,  and  a  small  quantity  from 
the  colony  on  the  Adituba.  Gold  and  silver  manufactures  are  few. 
As  much  hardware  is  manufactured  at  Tula  as  to  supply  a  great  part 
of  the  empire.  At  the  cloth  manufiactories,  the  chief  manufturture  is 
coarse  doljis,  principally  for  the  army,  and  a  kind  still  coarser  for  the 
peasants  and  poor  people.  There  is  but  one  mauufiictory  of  fine 
wooUens  in  the  whole  empire ;  namely,  at  Yambuig.  The  finer 
woollens  are  now  manufactured  in  Russia.  Hat  and  felt-making  are 
earned  on  largely  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  but  the  former  are  of  a 
very  inferior  quality.  The  Tartars  and  Bashkirs  are  most  expert  in 
manufiicturing  the  latter ;  some  pieces  of  it,  called  voiloks^  are  made  so 
large  as  to  cover  a  whole  room.  Shagreen  is  manufiactured  at  ABtrachan, 
principally  by  Tartars  and  Armenians;  it  is  made  of  the -best  parts  of 
the  horse  and  ass  hides,  impressed  with  the  hard  seeds  of  certain  plants, 
which  trodden  on,  mark  the  leather.  It  is  exclusively  a  Russian  manu- 
fiacture.  Notwithstanding  that  iron  is  so  abundant,  and  iron  founderies  are 
seen  wherever  mines  exist,  yet  the  Russians  are  far  from  having  much  skill 
in  iron  manufactures.  The  only  steel,  which  is  made  at  Ikaterinbuiy, 
at  a  royal  manufactory,  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  At  Petrazavodsk,  in 
the  government  of  Olonetz,  is  a  large  cannon  foundery,  where  iron  canncm 
of  excellent  workmanship  are  cast.     At  this  place,  along  with  the  other 
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iron  nunes  belonging  to  the  Crown,  in  Siberia,  all  ibe  cannon  and  warlike 
implements  are  founded*  The  Crown  baa  foor  mannfiBctories  of  fire-arms, 
and  other  warlike  weapons,  at  Tola,  Sestralio,  Petrazavodsk,  and  Orel. 
The  works  at  any  of  these  plaees  cannot  be  compared  willi  those  of 
private  indiTidnak  in  England  or  Scotland,  of  a  second  or  even  of  a 
third  raidE.  The  nail  manufactories  supply,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
a  clumsy  wrought  ardde,  the  demands  Of  the  interior ;  the  riiores  of  the 
Baltic  being  supplied  wiUi  this  ardcle  by  foreigners.  Wire  and  wire>work 
are  also  imported ;  as  are  almost  all  their  needles  and  scythes.  There 
are  rarions  powdef-uiills  in  the  empire,  especially  those  for  the  supply  of 
the  army,  at  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kasaa.  Those  at  Moscow 
produced  amroaDy  216,000  lbs.  aroirdupois.  A  ntimber  of  porcelain  and 
earthmiware  manuflEietories  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
refining  of  sugar  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  St  Petersburg,  Riga, 
and  Rerel.  Clayed  sugars,  as  well  as  refined  sugars  of  all  sorts,  are 
not  ailewed  to  be  imported ;  and  the  duties  on  imported  raw  sugars  are 
very  high.     The  importation  of  all  spirits  is  likewise  prohibited.^ 

Cammeree*  The  Commerce  of  Russia  has  adnmced  considerably  of 
late  years ;  the  exports  conmst  almost  entirely  of  raw  produce ;  and  in 
1805,  the  exports  and  imports  together  ^  not  exceed  22  milHons  ster- 
ling, whilst  in  1819  they  reached  nearly  67  millions.  The  Russian 
Cdmmereial  Joumai  of  St  Petersburg  gtres  a  concise  view  of  the 
commerce  and  narigation  of  all  the  sea-ports  of  the  empire,  during 
die  first  haif  of  t^  year  1827.  According  to  this  statement,  the 
number  of  sMps  that  had'  arrived  in  all  the  sefr-portB  of  this  empire,  from 
the  opening  of  the  navigation  to  the  Ist  of  September,  was  2,957,  of 
whidi  1882  were  in  ballast.  The  number  of  ships  that  had  sailed  was 
1971,  of  which  only  25  were  in  ballast.  Foreign  goods  imported  and 
already  deared  at  the  Customhouse,  to  the  value  of  88,957,320  rubles. 
RuBsifltn  goods  exported,  107,427,640  rubles.  Coin,  and  gold  and  silver' 
in  bars,  imported  to  the  value  of  5,894,788  rubles ;  ditto  exported,  only 
2,255,334  rubles;  Among  the  principal  articles  of  Russian  produce 
exported!,  were — ^flax,  10,461,218  pouds;  iron,  47,143  ditto;  tallow, 
1370,991  ditto ;  potashes,  188,283  ditto ;  raw  and  dressed  hides, 
101,610  ditto ;  com,  value  17,651,181  rubles ;  tnnber,  1,283,640  ditto. 
At  Riga,  the  imports  in  the  month  of  May  were  to  the  value  of  1,674,731 
rubles ;  the  vahie  of  Russian  produce  exported,  14,801,729  rubles.  The 
exports  from  Archangel,  in  the  same  month,  1,110,321  rubles.  The 
commerce  of  Russia  embraces  a  much  wider  field  than  its  manufactures 


"  The  teBioming  wn  a  Ibt  of  tlie  Rnnian  manofactoriM  In  ISQft,  tbroaf  hoiit  the 
wfaol*  empire;  aod  they  are  •avpoMd  to  have  at  kaaft  trebled  In  nttmber  itaioe,  17  of 
tbe  foHowiuff  havinr  been  eitabliflbed  that  Mune  year : 
-      '        ■  ^  "     -       Jiamtfadoriei.  Nttmber 

Bopet,  .    . ' 65 

PoUih, 84 

Tobacco, 6 

Sagar-houaes, 6 

Powder  and  Stareh, 12 

Japanaed  wares, 1 

Woollen    doth,    and    other   woollen 

artlclei, 166 

Hati, 71 

Silk, S22 

Leather, 643 

Total,  ....   8^S64 
H 


Of  gnU  and  eihrer  kai;  gold  hase, 

wirc^  kc    . 87 

Sfecl,   cart  iron,  needles,^  and  other 

artidaeofiraDandstMl,    ....  28 

finei  naanulbetoriflB,   .    .•        ...  97 

Clocks  and  watches,     ......  1 

Porcelain,  earthenware,  $tc  .             .  66 

Coloonv,  dye-atoft,  Ac IS 

Glaii-honMib 107 

iJaen  manofacteries, S8S 

Cotton        do 68 

Printed  Cotton  do. 49 

Cotton  dothi, 88 

Paper, 68 
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Tills  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  yast  extent  of  its  territonal  sorfKe. 
the  number  of  seas  and  riren  by  which  both  the  interior  and  sea-oosstB 
are  pervaded  and  washed,  and  the  yast  Tariety  of  tribes  by  whidi  it  is 
inhabited,  and  nations  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Hie  Russian  com- 
merce may  be  arranged  mider  the  following  heads:  namely,  IjI,  The 
inland  trade  with  Cl^na,  through  Siberia.  2dj  That  with  JPenia  sad 
the  Caspian.  S^  That  with  Turkey.  4(ft,  The  trade  of  the  interior. 
5thj  The  commerce  of  Archangel.  &dh  Tlie  commerce  of  ihe  Black 
Sea,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic.  The  three  last  heads  comprise  the 
whole  foreign  European  commerce  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Chinese  Trade.^  The  commerce  with  China  commenced  about  ikt 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  chiefly  conducted  by  caanayan ; 
but  the  trade  is  now  laid  open  on  payment  of  certain  duties.  Kiakta,  ia 
the  government  of  Irkutzk,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  4,200  miles  froaa 
Moscow,  and  about  1,500  from  Pekin,  is  the  place  af^Kiinted  by  treaty  in 
1727,  where  the  merchants  of  both  empires  meet  annually  to  transact 
business:  and  the  bulk  of  this  commerce  is  monopolized  by  IikutzL 
This  place  of  rendezvous  forms  in  fact  two  towns,  the  one  Chinese  and 
the  other  Russian.  It  is  the  only  town  in  Siberia,  exciting  the  capital, 
with  any  appearance  of  civilization.  It  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of 
Cossacks,  and  is  fortified  with  batteries  and  bastions.  The  Chineee 
conduct  their  trade  by  a  company,  and  seldom  ful  to  outwit  their  Rnsman 
neighbours.  The  Russians  exchange  fur,  oil,  tallow,  tapestry,  yetpeiy 
knives,  hatchets,  &c.,  chiefly  for  Chinese  silks,  porcelain,  tea,  aniseed, 
musk,  tiger-skins,  caskets,  and  ornamental  boxes,  drugs,  sweetmeata,  ^ec 
All  the  tea  used  in  the  Russian  empire  is  obtained  direct  from  China 
through  Siberia.  The  annual  quantity  brought  to  St  Petcnbui]g  ex- 
ceeds 500,000  lbs. 

The  Caspian  Trade.']  The  trade  of  the  Caspian  is  not  only  carried 
on  with  Persia,  but  also  with  all  the  independent  Tartarian  tribes  to  the 
east  and  south-east  of  that  sea ;  with  Cashgir  and  Yarkand,  in  the  Lesser 
Bucharia ;  Snd  even  with  the  western  part  of  Tibet,  and  the  fertile  vale 
of  Cashmire.  Russian  caravans  of  500  or  600  together,  have  latdy,  it 
is  asserted,  come  on  horseback  to  the  fair  of  Ghertokh,  or  Ghertope,  and 
by  supplying  the  Tibetians  with  coral  beads,  cut  up  the  trade  in  that 
article  from  Delhi  and  Benares.  The  chief  marts  of  this  commerce  are 
Astrachan,  Orraiburg,  Gurief,  Terki,  Derbent,  Taiku,  Baku,  and  Sallian. 
Astrachan  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Persian  commerce,  there  being  above 
5000  resident  merchants  there,  many  of  whom  have  ships  on  the  Caspian, 
and  export  to  Persia  woollens,  furs,  iron,  steel,  lead,  Hnen,  and  other 
Russian  products,  procuring,  in  return,  silk,  from  Ghilan  and  Somarcand ; 
cotton  from  Mazanderan  and  Ispahan ;  as  also,  drugs,  tapestry,  gold, 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  which  articles  also  constitute  tlie  trade  of  Orenburg 
and  Kazan.  Great  quantities  of  raw  cotton  are  brought  to  Orenburg  by 
the  Tartars  of  Khiva,  or  Khawaiazm,  who  also  bring  gold  and  gems  to 
Astrachan.  Tlie  Tartar  havens  to  which  the  Russian  merchants  resort, 
are  those  of  Mangushlak,  and  the  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Balkan.  Erom  an 
idea  that  the  gold  and  gems  brought  by  the  Khivensian  merchants  to 
Astrachan,  were  the  natural  produce  of  the  country,  the  Russians  attempted 
a  settlement  in  1720,  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  conquest  of  Khiva ;  but  the  Tartars  suspecting  the  design  at 
the  very  first,  rose  upon  the  Russian  forces,  and  cut  them  off.  A  great 
trade  is  carried  on  at  Orenbuig  with  the  Kirgisian  Tartars,  in  cattle  and 
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bones.  Another  equally  great  animal  fidr  is  held  at  Omsk,  whither  articles 
of  the  same  kmd,  and  to  an  equal  amonnt,  are  brought  by  the  middle 
Kirgisian  horde.  In  return  for  these,  the  Russians  supply  these  hordes 
whh  cloths,  fomiture,  and  other  manufiBMstured  goods,  but  are  prohibited 
from  supplying  them  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  warlike  stores 
and  implCTdentB,  as  they  are  very  troublesome  and  restless. 

Turkith  TradeJ]  The  commerce  with  Turkey  is  chiefly  carried  on 
at  the  European  frontiers  of  both  countries.  Tcherkasky,  on  the  Don,  is 
considered  as  the  principal  emporium  of  this  inland  commerce,  which  has, 
howoTer,  much  declined  of  late  years.  The  chief  commerce  with  Tnricey 
is  carried  on,  by  way  of  Taganrog,  wiih  Constantinople.  The  chief 
imports  are  Grecian  wines,  olive  oU,  silk,  and  cotton,  ke.  Furs  are 
annually  exported  by  land  from  Russia  to  Usungicmi  and  Silemnia,  in 
RomeBa,  where  are  annual  fiiin,  and  where  they  are  bought  by  the 
Turkish  shopkeepers.  The  maritime  Turkish  trade  was  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the^  GSreeks,  and  is  totally  distinct  from  the  foreign  European 
commerce  which  Rusna  enjoys  by  means  of  these  seas.  To  this  must  be 
added  importations  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  imported  partly  by  land  and 
partly  across  the  Black  Sea,  into  the  Russian  dominions,  to  the  Tslue  of 
between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  dollars  annually. 

Siberian  Commerce,^  The  inland  commerce  is  that  conducted  in  Siberia 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  yarious  roaming  tribto  subject  to  th^ 
Rnsnan  aeeptre,  and  that  which  is  conducted  in  European  Russia.  No 
strangers  are  pennitted  to  interfere  in  this  trade,  which  is  confined  wholly 
to  natives,  or  Russian  subjects.  Great  nxmibers  of  Buchanans  are  settled 
in  difleroit  places  of  Sibcaia  and  Russian  Tartary,  who,  being  actire,  and 
indostrions,  carry  on  a  correspondence  through  different  parts  of  the 
enqnre,  as  well  as  with  dieir  brethren  of  the  same  nation  in  Persia,  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  and  Hindostan.  They,  with  the  Armenians,  are  the 
most  commercial  people  in  all  Russia, — periiaps  in  the  world.  Tobolski 
IS  chief  centre  of  the  Siberian  inland  commerce,  being  frequented  not  only 
by  Russians  and  Tartars,  but  also  by  Bucharians,  Hindoos,  and  Calmucks. 
'Hie  interior  commerce  of  European  Russia  is  far  more  considerable.  The 
cities  of  Moscow,  Tula,  Jaroslar,  Novogorod,  Yolotschok,  Pleskof,  Twer, 
Smolendko,  are  all  noted  for  their  inland  commerce.  Makerief  had  a 
great  annual  fair  in  July,  which  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  most 
important  in  all  Russia,  being  every  way  equal  to  the  most  celebrated 
fiiin  in  Europe,  such  as  those  of  Frankfort  and  Leipsic.  It  was  attended 
by  very  great  numbers  of  merchants,  both  Russians  and  foreigners,  who 
brought  goods  to  the  yalue  of  several  hundred  millions  of  rubles.  But 
in  the  summer  of  1810,  the  buildings  appropriated  for  magazines  and  shops 
were  entirely  burnt  down,  and  the  frirwas  removed  to  Nyshni-Novogorod 
in  1821.  Nyshm^  built  on  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga, 
presentB  great  advantages  as  the  site  of  a  large  commercial  fair.  By 
means  of  the  two  rivers  it  maintains  an  easy  communication  with  the 
richest  agiicultnial  and  manufiftcturing  provinces  of  Russia.  The  pro- 
ductions of  China  are  carried  during  the  month  of  September  over  the 
Baikal  Lake,  and  in  spring  reach  the  Volga  along  with  the  Siberian 
caravans.  The  productions  of  Astrachan,  Persia,  and  Bucharia,  ascend 
this  river,  while  those  of  Peta^burg,  Grermany,  England,  and  France 
descend  it,  so  that  the  productions  of  the  East  and  West  meet  as  in  a 
common  centre  at  Nyshni-Novogorod. 

Baltic  Commerce.']  The  chief  articles  of  exportation  from  the  RuMian 
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ports  in  the  Baltic  a^d  Archangel,  are  leather,  hempy  flax,  tallow,  iron, 
tar,  pitch,  linseed,  ashes,  timber,  and  grain.  .  The  best  hemp  comes 
from  Riga  and  St  Petersburg;  that  £rom  the  oth^  Baltic  ports  k 
inferior  in  quality,  and  proportionably  dearer*  The  best  flax  likewise 
comes  from  these  two  ports ;  bnt  the  quantity  exported  firom  St  Petenbu]^ 
bears  no  comparison  to  that  from  Riga.  Tallow  is  regularly  che^io'  at 
St  Petersburg  than  in  the  other  Baltic  ports ;  and  it  is  tSiao  the  best  place 
for  iron.  The  best  linseed  is  that  of  Riga  and  Pemaii*  Timber  is  chiefly 
exported  from  Archangel,  Narva,  R^ga,  Ponan,  and  Wyboig;  oak 
timber  from  Riga  only*  The  best  tar  comes  from  Archangel.  The  beil 
ashes  are  those  of  St  Petersburg  and  Riga.  Grain  ia  chiefly  espwled 
from  Revel,  Riga,  Leihau,  and  excellent  barley  fnm  the  Island  of  Oeeel. 
The  following  are  the  only  ports  by  which  foreign  commodities  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  Russian  empire,  namely.  Archangel,  St  Petenbnig, 
Riga,  Revel,  and  Leibau,  in  the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  Odesaa  an! 
Tlieodosia  (Kaffa)  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  Taganrog  in  the  Sea  of  Axof. 
By  land,  the  following  places  only,  are  allowed  for  the  importatioii  of 
foreign  European  articles  and  colonial  produce,  namely,  Kofiu^  Brat 
Littoffsky,  Radzuvileff,  and  Duboaar.  Salt  may  be  imported  any  where. 
The  chief  articles  imported  are  woollens,  sUks,  cottons,  cotton  twisty 
cotton  wool,  thread,  colonial  produce,  coals,  salt,  &c.  In  1803,  the  total 
importadons  by  sea  were  34,339,260  rubles ;  and  ithe  expertsdmii 
59,007,544.  In  1819,  die  importation  at  Petersburg  alone  amounted  to 
110,670,350  rubles;  at  Riga,  to  10,532,560 ;  at  Odesw,  to  5,284,233; 
and  at  Archangel,  442,203  rubles ;  while  the  exports  from  the  fint 
port  amounted  to  85,998,642 ;  from  Riga,  42,728,375 ;  from  Odessa, 
14,016,809 1  and  from  Archangel,  6,031,088.  A  very  interestiiig  branch 
of  the  commerce  of  Archangel  is  that  carried  on,  by  Russian  fiahenaen, 
with  the  Iinns,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway,  called  fmntaik  or 
DiLEdsh  Laplaiud.  About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  fishing  aesson 
begins,  numerous  vessels  resort  to  Hammerfist,  in  the  island  of  Qoaloe, 
in  70**  north  latitude.  As  soon  as  the  Russians  appear,  the  Finns  set 
about  catching  fish,  which  they  barter  with  the  Russians  for  meal,  who 
salt  and  prepare  the  fish  in  their  own  manner.  The  Pinns  are  thus  enaUed 
to  q>end  their  time  whoUy  in  catching  fish,  for  which  they,  receive  their 
whole  winter's  provision  immediately  by  barter  from  the  Ruasiaas,  the 
latter  giving  36  lbs.  of  meal  for  the  same  quantity  of  fish. 

The  Commerce  of  ike  Black  Se(u\  The  Russian  foreign  c^Hnmerce  is 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  now  very  extensive.  The  city  of 
Odessa  is  entirely  modem,  situated  30  miles  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Dniester,  and  60  from  that  of  the  Dnieper ;  and,  so  late  as  179%  iti 
shores  were  a  mere  plain.  The  port  is  secure  and  convenient,  with  a 
depth  of  water  sufficient  to  admit  the  largest  ship  of  war,  and  is  seUom 
closed  by  frost,  with  good  anchorage  on  a  fine  sandy  and  gravelly  bodoin. 
A  large  mole  was  built  by  the  Duke  de  RicheUen,  then  its  govesnor, 
extending  half  a  verst  into  the  sea,  as  also  several  small  ones,  and  a 
handsome  quay  more  than  a  mile  long.  In  1816,  the  popolation  incresaed 
to  24,000  within  the  gates,  besides  16,000  in  the  suburbs  and  vinBitr* 
exclusive  of  30,000  Germans  coloniste  in  the  neighbonxhood.  By  an  nksM 
of  the  enaperor  Alexander,  in  April  1817,  Odessa  n  declared  a  free  port 
to  all  nations. .  There  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  the  commerce  of  OdeM 
if  judiciously  managed,  will  in  a  few  yean  exceed  that  of  die  Baltic^  beii^ 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  pioduce  of  the  fertile  Ukraine  ^ 
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sosthem-  Rnanju     A  dmummicRtioii  by  eteam  boats  baa  been  establisbed 
between  Odeaaa  and  Cheiaon. 

Commerce  Mi  the  Sea  of  Azof r\  The  foreign  European  eommerce  of 
the  Sea  of  Axof  baa  also  proportionally  increased.  In  1803,  210  foreign 
Teaaels  loaded  at  Taganrog :  and  in  1817,  no  less  than  887  sbips  of 
TBiiona  nations  sailed  from  ita  poits,  besides  132  vesMils  employed  as 
coaaten.  Tbe  imports  for  1817  amoonted  in  Talne  to  8,240,894  rubles. 
Vahie  of  goods  exported,  1 1 ,979,700  rubles.  In  addition  to  tiie  commerce 
of  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azof,  the  fisheries  of  all  these  seas 
afford  an  extensiye  and  Tsluable  commerce. 

AsnMoook  ««toMi9Am«fi<^.]  The  Russians  are  rapidly  extending  them-' 
selves  along  the  American  coast.  In  Norfolk  Sound,  they  have  a  fort 
containing  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Since  1813,  they  bare 
occupied  upwards  of  500  leagues  of  coast  towards  the  Colombia  River, 
and  have  established  themselves  at  Bodoga,  within  SO  leagues  of  Spanish 
California.  They  have  greatiy  improved  the  intercourse  between  Peters- 
bui]g  and  Kamschatka.  Every  year  a  number  of  tiieir  for-shipa  sail  from 
the  N.E.  coast  of  America,  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Rnland.  The  Russians  have  been  equally  attentive  to  their  colo- 
nies in  Eastern  Asia,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  a  short  time  they  will 
engross  the  whole  for-trade  with  China. 

The  first  Europeans  who  traded  with  Russia  were  the  merchants  of 
the  Hanse  towns,  who,  for  a  considerable  period,  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  this  commerce.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  English 
succeeded  to  a  share  of  tiie  Russian  trade.  An  English  company  was 
erected  in  1555,  by  Queen  Mary,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to  Archangel ; 
to  which  the  Taar  Ivan  granted  many  exclusive  privileges.  These  were, 
however,  first  restricted  by  Feodor,  who  succeeded  Ivan,  and  then 
abolished  by  Boris  Godenoff,  the  successor  of  Feodor,  who  proclaimed 
the  trade  to  be  free  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  English  were 
consequently  rivalled  not  only  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  but  by  the 
Dutch ;  who,  by  offering  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  exports  and 
imports,  obtained  many  of  those  immunities  abd  privileges  formerly 
enjoyed  by  tiieir  rivals.  The  commerce  with  Russia  afterwards  under- 
went many  revolutions,  sometimes  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  some- 
times almost  annihilated ;  till  1797,  when  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers.  This  treaty  conti-  » 
nued  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Britain  and  Russia, 
till  tiie  famous  convention  among  the  nortiiem  powers,  for  abolishing  the 
belligerent  right  of  Britain  to  search  tiie  vessels  of  neutral  nations  trading 
with  any  hostile  power.  In  a  short  time,  however,  this  convention  was 
dissolved,  the  treaty  of  1797  was  virtually  recognised,  the  right  of 
seardung  explained,  and  the  articles  to  be  accounted  contraband  of  war 
were  enumerated.  In  consequence  of  the  growing  power  of  France,  tiien 
at  war  with  Great  Britain,  Russia  was  again  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
in  1807,  all  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  interdicted. 
In  1812,  however,  when  Alexander  threw  off  tiie  French  yoke,  the 
commercial  intercourse  was  again  restored  to  its  former  footing.  The 
foreign  European  commerce  of  Russia  is  of  vast  consequence  to  that 
empire,  as  thereby  the  surplus  produce  of  every  kind  produced  in  the 
interior,  is  disposed  of.  In  Russia  and  Poland  this  surplus  is  fsr  more 
considcsvble  than  in  tiie  other  countries  bordering  the  Baltic.    It  is  this 
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export  wiiicli  fbmu  a  principal  source  of  the  animal  rerenae  of  the 
Russian  nobility ;  and  any  war  which  inrolves  in  its  consequences  the 
loss  of  commerce,  especiaUy  that  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  deeply 
affects  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Rossian  nobility,  as  it  thereby 
deprives  them  of  the  profits  of  knded  produce,  and  the  labours  of  their 
▼assals.  A  war  attended  with  such  effects  is  certain  of  being  unpopular, 
espedally  if  carried  on  with  a  power  sufficiently  able  to  keep  poasoscion 
of  the  principal  communicationB  of  the  Baltic  with  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
blockade  the  Russian  ports. 

Meoiuresy  Weights^  and  Money. "}  TTie  English  inch. is  univeisally 
adopted  throughout  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  English  foot  Toy 
generally  used  in  Petersburg. 

Table  of  Long  Measure* 

1  foot=I3.75  inches  English. 

1  fathom  or  sajen=7  Russian  feet. 

1  Verst  [  "^^^^  "y®°*- 

\  =5  furlongs,  12  poles,  or  1,166  yards,  English. 

The  Russian  pound  is  ^  same  for  gold,  silver,  and  merchandise. 

Table  of  Weight. 

The  smallest  weight  is  the  solotnick=6  grains. 

3  8olotnicks=l  lot.  ' 

32  lots=l  pound. 

40  pound8=  1  poud. 

1  poud  =36  lbs.,  1  oz.  11  drs.  avoirdupois. 

The  polusca,  an  imaginary  piece  of  money,  equal  in  value  to  Abths  of 
a  penny  British  currency,  is  the  unit  in  Russian  currency.  Hie  denaska, 
die  lowest  real  coin,  is  equal  to  2  poluscas ;  and  2  denaskas  equal  one 
copeck,  whose  value  is  therefore  equal  Hths  of  a  penny  British.  Ten 
copecks  are  equal  to  1  griwna ;  and  10  griwnas  to  1  ruble.  The  ruble, 
a  silver  coin,  is  thus  equal  to  4s.  6d.  British  currency.  But  there  is  a 
depreciation  of  30  or  34  per  cent,  upon  the  paper  ruble — 100  rubles 
being  equal  to  135  of  paper  currency.  The  Tzarvonitch,  the  lowest  gold 
coin,  is*  equal  in  value  to  2^  rubles.  The  imperial,  a  gold  coin,  equal  in 
value  to  5  rubles,  and  the  double  imperial  are  very  rare  in  Russian  cur- 
rency. The  paper  currency  is  called  by  the  Russians  and  Poles  j^onuucAArt, 
by  the  Germans  hank-assignaisy  or  only  assignats.  The  texture  of  the 
assignat  paper  is  very  thin,  and  they  are  often  torn  in  their  constant 
circulation ;  but  as  long  as  all  the  pieces  are  kept  together,  by  pasting 
them  on  another  paper  or  otherwise,  and  the  number  of  the  assignat  and 
its  value  are  l^ble,  it  must  be  taken. 

CompukUion  of  Time.']  Russia  is  the  only  European  empire  in  which 
time  continues  to  be  reckoned  by  the  Julian  almanack.  In  business  with 
foreign 'countries  they  use  both  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  dates.^     The 

*  It  nuf  be  ]iroper  to  explain  to  die  reeder  the  difierenoe  between  Ae  old  and  new 
alylee,  or  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  kalendan.  The  former  received  its  name  from  the 
Roman  emperor  Julius  Caesary  who  finding  that  the  months  had  considerably  receded 
from  the  seasons  to  which  they  had  been  adQnsted  by  Nnma— the  year  of  Numa  being 
ten  days  shorter  than  the  souur  yeun-^ntrodaoed  a  more  eorrect  method  of  compu- 
tation, by  adding  101  days  to  the  kalendar  year.  But  as  the  true  solar  year  oonsisto  of 
SS5  days,  6  hours,  48',  46)^  the  addition  mnde  was  too  great,  so  that  in  the  space  of  131 
years  after  the  Julian  correction,  the  sun  was  found  to  arrive  one  day  too  soon  at  the 
equinoctial  points.     This  error  went  on  increming,  of  oourse,  till  A.  D.  IMS,  when 
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Gfeek  dntfch  commences  its  diraoiblogy  with  the  year  of  the  woM,  and 
writes  7380,  instead  of  1827  ;  but  thu  calculalion  Ib  confined  to  church 
records.     Tlie  Taitan>  like  tl^  Mongols,  calculate  by  periods  itf  twelte 


CHAP,  v.— RELIGION— LITERATURE—ARTS  AND  SCIENCES^ 
ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

^^Ugum,']  Thx  establiBhed  n^ligion  of  Russia  is  Christianity,  accofding 
to  the  ritud  <^  the  Greek  church — a  ritual  to  which  they  hate  adhered 
ever  stnoe  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  Byzantine  missionaries. 
They  ha;re  not  retained  this  ritual,  however,  in  its  pure  state ;  but  hare 
mmgled  it  with  many  snperstitioas  ceremonies  originating,  probably,  in  the 
pagan  religion  of  thcar  ancestoni.  The  Greek  church  d^ers  considerably 
m  its  tenets  from  the  Romish  or  Latin  church.  The  Pope's  supremacy 
is  not  allowed ;  and  they  do  not  admit  of  images  in  their  churches,  though 
they  hove  no  objection  to  pictures.  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  churoh 
make  use  of  auricular  confession*  They  communicate  in  both  kinds. 
The  bread,  which  is  leavened,  bong  soaked  in  the  wine,  which  is  mixed 
with  a  little  water ;  but  they  believe  that  these,  afier  consecration,  become 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  litui^fy  is  that  of  St  Basi},  and 
the  caeed  is  that  of  Athanasias.  Not  only  the  Viigin  Mary  and  other 
saints  are  winshipped,  but  adoration  is  paid  to  crosses  and  relics.  During 
the  year  they  have  four  fasts ;  when  thev  not  only  abstain  from  fledi  and 
fish,  hot  wiU  not  make  use  of  a  knife  which  has  cut  flesh,  till  upwards  of 
tweo^-foar  hours  after  the  accident. .  Exorcisms  attend  their  baptismal 
oerepnonies ;  and  the  child  is  plunged  in  water  three  times.  The  sacra- 
ment is  administered  to  dying  persons ;  snd  extreme  unction  is  judged  to 
be  indispensably  necessary.  When  a  person  is  buried,  his  friends  deporit 
in  the  coffin  along  with  bun,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  piece  of  bread,  some  pieces 
of  money,  and  a  certificate  from  the  priest,  recommending  him  to  St 
)^cholas  and  St  Peter.  St  Nicholas,  indeed',  is  held  in  the  greatest 
viBnoation  by  all  classes,  being  esteemed  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  empire. 
But  many  otiier  saints  meet  with  Considerable  respect ;  among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  St  Anthony  of  P&dua,  who,  upon  some  affiront  received  from 
his  Countrymen,  instead  of  flying  overland,  in  the  nearest  way,  embarked 
on  a  millstone,  passed  through  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  coasted  northwanfo 
along  the  Atlantic,  and  entering  the  Baltic,  sailed  along  the  lakes  Ladoga 
and  Oneyga,  till  he  arrived  at  Novogorod. 

Tlie  Russians  have  many  prejudices  concerning  what  kinds  of  meat  are 
prc^r  to  be  eaten,  and  what  are  improper.  Swine's  flesh  is  reckoned 
good  food ;  but  they  refrain  from  tasting  the  flesh  of  horses,  elks,  calves, 
hares,  and  rabbits.     The  milk  of  asses  and  of  mares  is  likewise  avoided 

the  Muons  wen  found  to  have  receded  ten  days ;  and  Pope  Grvg^ory  XI If.,  with  the 
■wktanee  of  eertral  eminent  mathematidant,  pnUiahed  a  new  kalendar,  which  by  the 
htterealatioD  of  one  day  fai  Fehmanr  every  fourth  voar,  has  rendered  the  ootnputatlon 
of  time  nearly,  though  not  altofetber  accurate.  The  Greiforian,  or  new  style,  was 
immediately  introduced  into  all  Catholic  ciountries ;  and  the  Protestant  states  gradu- 
ally adoptad  it.  It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  act  of  Parliament,  1759, 
when  lit  Sd  was  ordered  to  be  redwocd  the  lib  of  Sqitember.  By  the  same  act,  the 
b^wntug  of  the  year  was  changed  frrtn  the  2Sth  of  March  to  the  1st  of  January.  Tho 
RoasiBas,  notwithstanding  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  old  style,  generally  recog- 
nise hoth  styles  in  their  lsliv%  writing  the  eorrwponding  date  of  the  new  style  under 
the  old. 
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M  unclean.  I^geans  are  not  e8te&y  becanse  they  are  the  Tiaible  t«fre-  | 
aentationfl  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  saperstitionB  notions  of  the  RottiaBS  | 
ttre  not  confined  to  die  selection  of  food ;  they  extend  to  mattow  up^ 
rently  still  more  indifferent.  They  affirm  that  nothing  has  a  gmter 
tendency  to  procure  salvation  to  man,  than  the  ringing  of  bells  on  certain 
days  of  solemnity.  On  these  days,  all  the  bells  of  the  empire  are  in 
motion,  from  sunrise  till  sunset*  To  assist  in  the  labours  of  ringing  is  an 
act  of  the  most  meritorious  piety ;  and  to  every  bell  is  attached  a  great 
number  of  ropes,  which  extend  from  the  steeple  to  huts  built  aromnd 
it,  for  the  convenience  of  such  as  choose  to  exercise  themselves  in  thii 
kind  of  wonhip.  But  the  efficacy  of  bells  is  not  more  mysterioos 
than  that  of  the  number  forty ;  a  number  for  which,  <m  all  occasions, 
the  greatest  predilection  is  shown.  In  order  to  have  an  opportiarity  of 
employing  it,  instead  of  saying  twenty  shillings,  a  Russian  would  say 
forty  sixpences.  The  furriers  dispose  of  their  skins  in  bundles  of  forty 
each.  When  reading  the  litany,  the  priests  conclude  with  repeating 
forty  times,  at  one  breath, '  Crod  have  pity  on  us ;'  and  two  of  their  Lenis 
consist  each  of  forty  days.^ 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  those  of  the  Gra^  persuaeioii  adnut 
not  the  worship  of  images^  but  they  allow  the  mobt  fervent  adonetion  to 
be  addressed  to  pictures.^^  In  almost  every  house  is  a  small  chaonber  or 
chapel,  in  iddch  is  found  the  picture  of  a  saint  upon  a  board  varioosly 
decorated,  accordix^  to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor.  The  picture  is 
called  a  bog^  and  on  all  occasions  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
occasions  &e  performance  of  many  ceremonies.  T%eee  bogs  are  not 
confined  to  the  low  and  illiterate  ;  they  are  found  among  the  nobles ;  and 
Chantreau  mentiona  a  member  of  the  directing  senate,  called  Scheranetoff, 
who  had  a  cabinet  of  hogSy  valued  at  more  than  1,00Q,000  of  mUea  I 
In  several  places  of  Russia  are  markets,  where  these  representatives  of 
the  saints  are  exposed  to  sale.  Their  price  is  always  marked  upon  them; 
and  it  would  be  a  sin  to  offer  less  than  is  asked,  as  well  as  to  ask  more 
than  the  true  value.  In  making  the  purchase,  indeed,  the  words  buying 
and  selling  must  be  cautiousiy  avoided.  Tlie  most  fiuhionable  hogs 
are  said  to  be  St  Nicholas,  St  John  the  Baptist,  St  Serge,  and  St 
Alexander  Ne&ld.  Like  the  inferior  deities  of  ancient  mythology,  each 
has  his  peculiar  province.  St  George  has  the  care  of  homed  cattle,  St 
Anthony  superintends  horses,  St  Jonas  rules  among  fishes,  St  Antippe 
has  the  power  of  the  toothach,  and  the  Virgin  has  the  power  of  almost 
everything* 

*  Howevar  whimrieal  thii  predSlection  for  the  oiiinber  forty  may  apptar,  tbey  are 
not  dettitQto  of  reasooa  in  support  of  thdr  notions.  They  argue  that  not  only  Simta, 
bat  Elias  and  Jesns,  ftstsd  forty  dsys.  That  forty  days  was  the  spaoe  between  JeRn* 
resurrection  and  his  aBcsmion.  That  the  life  of  Moses  was  diridcd  into  three 
remarkable  periods  of  forty  years  each.  At  the  end  of  the  first  forty  he  fled  from 
£gypt ;  at  toe  end  of  the  second,  he  led  the  IsraeUtes  firom  the  same  country ;  and  a( 
the  end  of  the  third,  he  died ;  and  that,  lastly,  among  the  Jews,  the  traOsg^vsMta  of 
the  law  received  forty  stripes. 

^  The  miraenloafl  power  of  imagss  Is  to  this  day  wilvarsaUy  aelmowMgad  in 
Russia.  In  the  year  IB18,  whan  Hnssia  was  inTaded  by  the  French,  AngoallD  sent 
the  miracoloiis  image  of  the  Mother  of  God  of  Smolensk  to  his  Impsrial  Mitety, 
aoeampanied  by  his  benediction.  The  Emperor  received  the  imwe  with  all  doa 
aalemnity,  and  retnmed  thanks  for  the  attention  and  prayers  of  the  Metropafitan. 
Before  the  celebrated  battle  of  Borodino,  Katosof,  sorroanded  by  nligions  and 
milttary  Mmpk  took  his  sution  in  the  middle  of  the  Rossfam  army,  while  the  papoa 
and  arehlmaBdrites,  habited  in  their  meet  splendid  robes,  marched  belbfe  the  cem- 
mander4n-chief,  carrying  the  symbols  of  their  religion  and  tiM  elevated  imi^  of  Sno- 
lenalc,  which  received  the  homage  of  the  whole  army. 
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NotwidiBtaBding  the  ignorance  yrhieh  is  prevalent  among  the  Rnssians, 
toleration  is  one  of  the  maziins  of  goTenunent.  This  toleration,  how- 
ever, is  not  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Uie  oonunon  people ;  for,  in  religions 
matters,  they  hsTe  no  liberality;  it  is  dne  entirely  to  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  conntry.  Boter  I.  lud  the  foundation  of 
^toB  religionB  forbearance*  Before  Ins  tune  the  religious  matters  of 
Russia  were  under  the  direction  of  a  Patriarch,  who  enjoyed  very  exten- 
sive, and,  in  some  cases  very  dangerous  privileges.  That  sovereign,  to 
wlimn  no  undertaking  was  too  arduous,  curbed  the  power  of  this  religious 
potentate^  and  gave  the  nonunal  management  of  religious  matters  to  a 
geneial  meeting  or  synod,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  real  power. 

Eeuter  Feitival.']  At  Easter,  a  ceremony  is  performed  peculiar  to  the 
Russian  church,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  imposing  spectacles 
ever  invented*  A  representation  of  the  sacred  tomb  is  exposed  to  the 
people  during  the  evening;  and  at  ni^t  the  resurrection  \b  announced  in 
all  the  churches  throughout  the  emjure.  Mr  James,  u4io  witnessed  this 
extraordinary  spectacle  in  1814,  gives  the  following  account  of  it:  ''  We 
entered  the  Kasan  church  at  a  late  hour.  TTie  nave,  the  aisles,  in  short, 
every  part  was  crowded  to  suffocation  with  a  host  of  devotees;  tiiousamlB 
of  lighted  tapers — ^for  each  bore  one  in  his  hand— glittered  over  the  whole 
area,  spreadmg  an  illumination  as  bright  as  noon.  As  the  hour  of  twelve 
approached,  aU  eyes  were  earnestly  bent  on  the  sanctuary,  and  a  dead 
sOence  reined  throughout.  At  length  the  door  opened,  when  there 
issued  forth  a  long  train  of  banners,  crosses,  &c.  with  archimandrites, 
protopopes,  and  priests  of  all  ranks,  dressed  in  their  sumptuous  robes  of 
embroidoed  silk,  and  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  jewels:  they 
moved  slowly  through  the  crowd,  and  went  out  from  the  doors  of  the 
church,  as  if  to  search  for  the  body  of  our  Lord.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
insignia  were  again  seen  on  their  return,  floating  above  the  heads  of  the 
mob,  along  the  nave ;  and  when  the  archbishop  had  regained  the  altar, 
he  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice,  Ckristos  voberesiy '  Chnst  is  risen.'  At 
that  instant  the  hymn  of  praise  commenced,  and  a  peal  of  ordnance  from 
the  fortress  re-echoed  the  joyful  tidings  through  the  city.  The  mob  now 
aahxted  and  congratulated  one  another  in  turn,  for  the  days  of  lasting 
were  at  an  end :  tables  spread  with  provisions  in  a  short  time  made  their 
q»pearance  in  the  church ;  the  forbidden  meats  were  tasted  with  ei^^er 
appetite ;  and  a  feast  of  gluttony,  that  annually  proves  fatal  to  some  of 
the  followers  of  this  religion,  took  the  place  of  penance  and  prayer." 

festival  of  the  Seasons.^  The  same  traveller  describes  another  religious 
ceremony  which  he  witnessed  at  St  Petersburg.  '*  In  the  fervency  of  that 
ostentatiouB  gratitude  that  characterises  the  Russian  church,  the  verdure, 
when  it  first  appears  in-  spring,  annually  receives  a  solenm  benediction. 
Tlie  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  private  houses,  are  filled  with  the 
consecrated  boughs  borne  by  the  devotees ;  and,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Ascension-day,  the  same  priests  who  poured  their  blessing  on  the  frozen 
water  in  the  vrinter,  hail  with  similar  ceremonies  the  sununer  vegetation." 
A  procession  takes  place  on  this  day,  as  well  as  on  the  first  of  May, 
(which  is  kept  as  a  fite  throughout  the  North,)  to  Ikateifeoff.  Hither, 
the  court,  all  the  gay  world,  and  all  who  can  hire  a  carriage  of  any 
description,  repair  to  hail  the  first  burst  of  the  genial  season ;  sometimes 
above  2000  carriages  make  their  appearance  in  the  procession. 

Blessing  of  the  Waters.']     Mr  Coxe  was  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the  wng^ilftr  rite  above  referred  to, — ^the  blessing  of  the  waters,  which  used 
I.  I 
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to  be  performed  upon  the  Neva  with  great  pomp  aad  solemmty,  the 
sovereign  attending  in  person  upon  the  ice,  and  all  the  regiments  of 
goards  being  drawn  out  on  the  occasion.  Its  pomp,  though  still  splendid, 
is  now  much  diminished.  ^*  Upon  the  frozen  surface  of  a  small  canal, 
between  the  admiralty  and  the  palace,  was  erected  an  octagon  pavilion  of 
wood,  painted  green,  and  ornamented  with  boughs  of  fir:  it  was  open  at 
the  sides,  and  crowned  with  a  dome  supported  by  eight  pillars.  On  the 
top  was  the  figure  of  St  John  with  the  cross,  and  four  paintings  repre- 
senting some  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour :  in  the  inside,  a  carved  image 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  emblem  of  a  dove,  was  suspended,  as  is 
usual  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Greek  churches.  The  floor  of  this  edifice 
was  carpeted,  excepting  a  square  vacancy  in  the  middle,  in  which  an 
opening  was  cut  in  the  ice,  and  a  ladder  let  down  into  the  water.  The 
pavilion  was  enclosed  by  palisadoes,  adorned  with  boughs  of  fir,  and  the 
intermediate  space  was  also  covered  with  carpets.  From  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace  a  scaffolding  was  erected,  ornamented  with  red 
cloth,  which  reached  to  the  extremity  of  the  canal.  At  the  time  appointed, 
the  empress  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  palace ;  and  the  archbishop,  w^ho 
was  to  perform  the  benediction,  passed  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  procession 
along  the  scaffolding  into  the  octagon,  round  which  were  drawn  up  a  few 
soldiers  of  each  regiment  quartered  at  St  Pe'lersburg.  After  having 
pronounced  a  few  prayers,  he  descended  the  ladder,  plunged  the  cross 
into  the  water,  and  then  sprinkled  the  colours  of  each  regiment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  the  archbishop  retired ;  and  the  people 
rushed  in  crowds  into  the  octagon,  drank  with  eagerness  the  water, 
sprinkled  it  upon  their  clothes,  and  carried  some  of  it  away  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  their  houses.  I  was  informed,"  adds  Mr  Coxe^ 
**  that  some  of  the  populace  plunged  into  the  water,  and  that  others 
dipped  their  children  into  it ;  but,  as  I  was  not  myself  witness  to  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  truth." 

JEcclestastics.']  Every  ecclesiastic  in  Russia  is  called  papa  or  pope,  as 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church.  The  upper  classes  of  priests  are  called 
protopopes.  All  the  ecclesiastics  wear  long  beards  and  long  hair,  believing 
that  this  makes  them  resemble  the  great  founder  of  their  religion.  The 
ordinary  priests  or  popes  wear  long  garments  of  black  or  brown,  with  a 
high  square  cap.  The  robes  of  the  higher  classes  of  priests  are  dis- 
tinguished by  being  richer.  Mr  Coxe  remarks — and  the  remark  is  still 
applicable— that  pereons  of  the  sacred  profession  are  seldom  seen  at  the 
tables  of  the  nobility  or  gentry.  During  the  five  years  that  he  passed  at 
St  Petersburg,  though  in  almost  constant  intercourse  with  the  latter,  he 
never  saw  at  their  table  an  ecclesiastic.  **  It  must  be  allowed,"  he  adds, 
"  that  the  parish  priests  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  low  and  ignorant  to 
be  qualified  for  admission  into  genteel  society,  while  the  dignitaries, 
being  a  separate  order,  and  restrained  by  several  strict  regulations,  reside 
chiefly  in  their  palaces,  within  their  monasteries.  There  are  thirty- 
three  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.  Formerly,  the  monasteries  possessed 
immense  estates,  but  Catherine  II.  annexed  them  to  the  crown,  and 
assigned  £1000  or  £1200  a  year  to  the  bishops  and  archbishops.  The 
parish  priests  are  very  poor ;  a  wooden  house,  a  small  portion  of  land, 
and  from  £10  to  £20  constitute  all  that  they  receive. 

Early  Literature,']  The  dawn  of  Russian  literature  is  found  in  its 
old  popular  songs,  once  much  neglected  but  now  beginning  to  draw  atten- 
tion on  account  of  their  similarity  to  the  romantic  ballads  of  the  Spaniardf«, 
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EngliBh  and  ScaadinaviaoB.^  In  the  period  to  whidli  these  old  balladf 
belong,  yiz.  from  the  11th  to.  the  13th  centmy,  national  poetry  had  not 
yet  renounced  the  old  Slavonian  mythology ;  hence  the  tales  and  popular 
traditions  of  Russia  have  peculiarly  fantastic  charms.  Vladimir  I.  with 
his  knights,  figure  in  these  traditions  like  king  Charlemagne  and  his-peers, 
or  the  English  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  But  unfortu- 
nately, wiib  the  exception  of  an  epic  poem  narrating  the  expeditions  of 
Ighor  i^^ainst  jbe  Polofses,  the  action  of  which  falls  in  the  year  1185,  no 
relic  of  the  earlier  Russian  poetry  has  reached  us.  The  age  of  the 
poet  himself  probably  belongs  to  the  14th  century.  Ecclesiastics  were 
almost  the  sole  cultivators  of  Russian  literature  in  the  earlier  periods. 
Nestor,  a  monk  of  Kief,  in  his  annals  of  Russian  History  from  862  to 
1110,  relates  events  in  the  Byzantine  manner,  but  very  simply  and  with 
strict  adherence  to  truth.  This  work  is  the  earliest  source  of  our 
geographical  knowledge  of  Northern  Finland  and  Slavonia.  Bishop 
Sylvester,  and  two  anonymous  chronicleis,  carry  down  Nestor's  work  to 
1203.  Schools  and  colleges,  however,  were  long  wanting  to  second 
these  infimt  efforts  in  literature ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  even 
the  Greek  teachers'  generally  employed  in  the  Russian  schools  did  not 
inspire  any  love  of  Grecian  letters.  The  Mongolian  tyranny  destroyed 
the  germs  of  civilization  in  Russia;  only  in  the  rich  convents  which 
these  invaders  spared,  some  relics  of  literature  were  preserved.^     Till 

**  The  atteebmeot  of  tbe  SUvonUns  to  soDff  is  notieed  by  aoeient  as  w«U  as  modem 
writen.  IVocopius  relates  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  Slavonian  camp  bad  been 
sacoesifally  sorprised  by  the  Greeks,  It  was  found  that  these  rugged  warriors  of  the 
North  had  been  lolled  into  fatal  security  by  tbe  intense  devotion  with  which  they  bad 
listened  to  the  songs  of  their  bards.  Leclerc,  in  his  HisUdre  de  Ruuie,  is  greatly 
pozzled  to  account  for  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry  to  songs  in  conjunction  with 
thdr  servile  disposition,  and  slavish  habits  of  thought ;  "  nne  gaiete  bouffbnne/*  says 
be,  *'qui  eootraste  aveo  la  servitude  et  qu*  on  ne  tronve  point  ches  les  peuples  da 
nord.**  Most  of  the  Russian  songs  bM^in  with  allegories,  more  or  less  related  to  the 
main  subject.  The  richness  of  the  Russian  language  in  diminutives  and  terms  of 
endearment,  such  aa--'  My  soul,'  •  My  little  heart,*  <  My  joy,'  even  *  My  little  father,' 
'  My  little  mother,*  confers  a  pleasant  feature  on  their  songs  and  conversation.  These 
iiamee  are  even  bestowed  on  inanimate  objects.  Thus,  Moscow,  is  often  called  Mother 
Moscow  i  tbe  Vol|;a,  Mother  Volga.  Nor  is  the  language  by  any  means  destitute  of 
terms  of  vituperation  and  contempt.  In  their  songs  they  csJl  themselves  <  the  People 
of  God,*  '  the  ehoeen,*  and  their  Tzars,  especially  Ivan  Basilovitch,  <  the  severe,*  *  the 
dreadful.*  The  cuckoo  and  tbe  nightingale  are  their  birds  of  complaint.  The  black 
raven  is  ominous  of  eviL  The  Danube  is  a  fatal  river.  It  is  singular  that  in  the 
Russian  songs,  unlike  those  of  their  neighbours  tbe  Servians  and  the  Slawaehes,  and 
of  almost  every  other  rude  nation,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed,  or  of  spiritual  appearances  of  any  kind.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  name  of 
a  pagan  god  is  invoked,  or  a  raven  or  other  animal  utters  prophecies,  but  this  is  the  only 
approach  to  the  supernatural  in  their  national  songs ;  yet  the  Russians,  like  all  other 
Slavonian  tribes,  are  highly  superstitious,  and  in  their  popular  tales  we  find  abundance 
of  eochmnters  and  ghosts.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  paradox,  unless  we  sup- 
pose tbe  Rnssians  to  have  derived  their  superstitious  notions  firom  the  traditions  of  other 
nations,  which  had  not  time  to  become  naturalized  in  the  popular  poetry.  Perhaps, 
too,  tbe  imagination  of  the  Russians  Is  less  creative.  Melancholy  is  the  dominant 
feeling  in  their  songs;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  powerful  its  expression  is  in  their 
mdcat^  songs.  A  Russian  author,  Gramatin,  is  of  opinion  that  this  presiding  tone 
was  given  to  Russian  poetry  during  tbe  long  oppression  of  the  Tartars,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Russians  were  at  that  time  under  lamentable  bondage.  The  Russian 
popular  songs  of  the  present  day  are  not  very  old.  About  sixty  years  ago  a  collection 
of  national  ballads  was  formed,  none  of  which,  however,  could  be  traced  to  an 
earlier  age  than  the  first  Tzar  of  the  bouse  of  Romanof ;  several  of  these  seem  echoes 
of  older  song. 

"  Amon^  these  works  containing  the  only  historical  notices  of  the  times,  are  tbe 
annals,  written  in  the  old  church  language,  by  Simon  the  Saint,  who  died  in  1226; 
a  book  by  the  metropolitan  Cyprian,  who  died  In  1406 ;  and  the  5k»>hia  Chronicle,  or 
Russian  annals  from  862  to  15S4,  of  which  there  is  a  new  edition  by  Strojef  in  1820-22. 
These  books  and  the  Romantic  histories  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Roman  emperor^ 
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the  days  of  Poter  the  Great,  Russia  had  remained  almost  completely 
insulated  from  the  dvilization  of  Western  Europe.  The  art  of  printiDg 
exercised  comparatively  little  influence  in  this  country,  heing-  kept  under 
the  ^exclusive  management  of  the  church.  It  is  ahout  the  16th  century 
that  the  first  dawnings  of  dramatic  art  appear  in  Russia,  in  the  repiesen- 
tation  of  Religious  Mysteries  by  the  students  of  Kief,  who  went  about 
the  towns  for  that  purpose  during  the  holidays.^  An  improvement  on 
these  rode  efforts  of  the  Thespian  muse,  were  the  Slavonic-RuBsian 
dramas  of  the  monk  Simon  ci  Polotsk,  which,  in  the  time  of  Feodor 
III.  were  performed  first  in  the  convent,  and  subsequently  at  ooort.  The 
first  foreign  comedy  which  was  translated  into  Russian,  was  Molieie's 
Medecin  malgr^  Udy  which  was  performed  by  the  Tzaritza  Sophia 
Alexiofiia  and  the  ladies  of  her  court.  The  Poles  were  early  r^arded 
as  models  even  in  poetry.  In  1680,  monk  Simon  translated  the  Psalms 
of  David.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  written  language  of  literature 
early  differed  from  the  spoken  dialect.  Some  notices  in  Procopina,  and 
a  few  disfigured  names  which  occur  in  Byzantine  history,  s^vpear  to 
indicate  an  ancient  language  common  to  all  Slavonian  tribes.  This 
language  itself  no  longer  exists ;  but  recent  philologists  have  attempted 
to  trace  the  featnres  of  the  oki  in  the  modem  dialect.  Ihe  existing 
Russian  dialect  differs  little  from  that  spoken  ahout  the  time  of  die 
foundation  of  Novogorod,  as  is  proved  by  ancient  monuments  and  com* 
mercial  treaties  of  the  10th  and  11th  centmy.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  by  fbreign  monks  added  a  number  of  foreign  words  to  the 
vernacular  language.  The  Mongols  and  Tartars  likewise  introduced 
many  barbarisms,  and  another  importation  of  foreign  words  took  place 
under  Peter  the  Great.  In  this  manner  the  ancient  learned  and  church 
language,  as  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Cyril  in  the  9th 
century,  or  the  Slavonian  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  came  to  diffsr 
widely  from  the  spoken  dialect  of  Russia,  which  is  intermixed  with 
Mongolian,  Tartarian,  Polish,  Grerman,  and  French  words  and  idioms. 
The  introduction  of  a  current  system  of  writing,  by  which  the  heavy 
characters,  introduced  by  Cyril,  and  borrowed  partly  frt>m  Asiatic 
alphabets,  were  dispensed  with,  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
letters.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Elias  Kopoievitch  introduced 
various  improvements  on  the  Russian  characters;  and  tfa^  form  has 
within  the  last  ten  years  been  rendered  still  more  elegants 

Modem  LiteraiwreJ^  Peter  L  in  giving  the  first  social  impulse  to 
Russia,  also  prompted  the  first  advances  towards  scientific  civiliaeation. 
The  work  commenced  by  him  was  carried  on  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
and  her  minister  Ostermann,  and  particularly  by  Catherine  II.  There 
are  now  few  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  which  Russian  scholars 
have  not  approached ;  but  it  is  yet  in  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
precede  the  prime  time  of  a  nation,  that  Russian  authors  and  artists  are 
distinguished.  Severe  sciences  belong  not  to  the  present  age  of  Rusman 
literature.  Greece  had  a  Homer  before  Phito ;  Rome,  a  Plautns  and  Terence 
before  Seneca.  A  lively  fancy  and  an  energetic  language,  have  produced 
several  distinguished  poets  in  this  country.     The  names  of  Lomonossof 

and  Antony  and  C1eo|Nitr»,  were  the  only  Utenture  of  the  early  agea.  Bat  at  their 
aatbon  diadained  to  write  in  the  cormpted  common  language,  and  used  only  the 
ancfeot  Slavonian,  even  these  few  books  were  of  difficult  aoeeas  to  the  people. 

**  It  will  afford  some  insight  into  the  state  of  the  public  taste  at  this  period  to  men- 
tion, that  the  scenes  where  Auphemes  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  king,  the  execution  ef 
Haman,  and  that  of  the  Three  Children  in  the  flery  furnace,  were  the  favouriiea. 
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and  Somaiokof  shed  a  lustre  on  the  aonals  of  E^inbetli  and  Catberine* 

Karamsin,    Scheraskof,    DmitrieT,    Bogdanofitch,   and  Denehavin,   the 

present  Choryphaens  of  Russian  poetry,  are  esteemed  thronghout  Europe; 

Elgin  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  great  BritiBh  dramatist ;  and  the  peasant 

Feodor  Slapusking  is  the  Bums  of  Russia.     Volkof,  Voronichm,  and 

Sachaief  excel  in  architecture;  Koslofosky,  Martos,  and  Pimemos  rise 

&r  above  mediocrity  in  sculpture ;  while  painting  has  ddlful  professors 

in  Kalbitscbef,  iTsnof,  Tschenrchin,  and  Alexandrof.     Only  in  music  and 

composition,  in  spite  of  their  lore  for  the  art,  the  Russians  fall  beneath 

their  models,    llieir  national  instruments  are  noisy  in  the  extreme;  and 

the  Russian  hom-mnsic,  an  invention  of  the  year  1757,  is  still,  and  we 

bope  will  ever  remain  their  exdusive  property.     In  the  execution  of  this 

unique  national  music,  a  great  number  of  honis  are  employed;   some 

l(Mig  and  'straight,  others  more  or  less  short,  and  a  little  curved,  but  all 

of  the   same   tone.     For  a  complete  horn-band,   twenty  musicians  at  ' 

least  are  required;   but   forty  would   not   be   sufficient,   as  there  are 

tunety-one  sounds  in  all,    if  some  of  the  performers,    having  little  to 

dO)  were  not  able  conveniently  to  attend  to  more  than  one  horn  at  a      .^     \ 

dme.    S<mie    of  these   instruments   descend  lower  than  the  common 

horns;  and  the  sounds  are  thus  rendered  more  tremulous,  and  more 

forcibly  affiMi  distant  auditors.     This  music,    barbarous  as  it  certainly 

is  in  conception,  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  the  quartettes 

and  qaintettos  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Pleyel,  may  be  performed  with  it, 

with  admirable  precision  and  celerity.     The  strong,  though  pleasing  rest 

on  the  slow  and  dying  notes,  produces  a  very  fine  effect  in  the  pathetic 

psBBSges.    Their  popular  airs  are  generally  plaintive,  and  in  a  minor  key ; 

tbcar  dancing  and-drinking  songs  are  brisk  and  lively.   Their  music  is  chiefly 

▼ocal,  and  m  seldom  accompanied  by  any  instrument.     The  national  instru- 

meots  are  the  gusiloy  a  species  of  harp ;  the  balalaika^  a  species  of  guitar, 

with  only  two  chords;  several  kinds  of  flutes;  and  a  species  of  bagpipe, 

called  vofynkoy  whidi  is  a  favourite  instrument  among  the  Finmsh  tribes. 

Their  vood  church-music,  notwithstanding  the  encomium  of  Paesiello,  is 

ill  adapted  to  devotional  purposes.    They  have  a  number  of  respectable 

lustoriaas.       The  works   of  Tatischtschef,    Schtscherbatof,    Tschulkof, 

Ehilkof,  NcMTVokof,  and  Karamsin,  are  worthy  of  translation  into  every 

langoage,  on  account  of  their  historical  fidelity.     Pleschtschef,  Sablof^ky, 

and  Tschubataref,  are  eminent  in  geography  and  statistics.     The  travels  of 

Sarytschefs,    RytschkofiB,   Oserezkofskij,    Maximovitch,    Ismailof,    and 

SttTsrokof,  are  highly  interesting  works.     Mathematical  science  is  fondly 

cultivated  in  Russia.     In  chemistry  Mussin  Puschkin,  in  natural  philosophy 

Strachof,  in  natural  history  Lepechin,  and  in  mineralogy  Severgin,  are 

eminent.     Pkavikof   and   Maximovitch   have   distinguished    themselves 

in  legislation.     The   other  fields   of  human  science  still  lie  waste  in 

Russia.    In  the  speculative  sciences  the  Russians  are  mere  empiricists. 

Their  genius  has  not  yet  risen  to  generalization  in  science,  and  foreign 

philosophers  are  still  followed  in  the  most  slavish  manner  in  the  academies. 

In  1749,  Russia  possessed  only  a  single  original  philosophical  work,  viz. 

Solotznitzld  s  Rights  of  Nature.     A  bombastic  species  of  rhetoric  usually 

distinguishes  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  this  country.      Russia   does   not 

possess  an  original  novel  worthy  of  translation.     The  array  of  Russian 

anthora  and  hoisks  is  not  yet  very  formidable.     In  1787,  Backmeister 

'Mkoned  only  about  4000  volumes  in  this  language^ — scarcely  as  many 

>8  Bpp^ffs  in  one  year  in  the  Leipsic  catalogue.     In  the  largest  Russiar 
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library — ^that  of  the  academy  of  St  Peterabnig — ^Bjeliagef,  could*  ia 
1800,  find  only  2,964  printed  national  works,  among  which  were  105 
novels.  Bnt  in  1819,  there  are  said  to  have  been  8000  native  works. 
Translations,  novels,  beUes  lettres,  and  dramatic  literature,  form  the  staple 
of  Russian  literature.  Newspapers  are  established  not  only  in  the  capitals 
but  also  in  some  provincial  towns.  There  is  a  literary  gazette  published 
at  Moscow  in  the  Russian,  and  another  at  Wilna  in  the  Polish  language. 
In  1805,  the  'whole  empire  had  only  nineteen  periodicals,  and  three  news- 
papers. The  number  of  Russian  authors  of  any  note  is  about  400,  of 
whom  about  340  are  living  authors.  The  eighth  part  of  those  are 
clergymen,  the  greater  part  noblemen.^^  Moscow  is  the  chief  seat  of 
Russian  literature.  In  no  part  of  the  Russian  empire  is  the  native 
language  spoken  so  purely  as  in  this  city  and  at  Novogorod.  Petersburg 
is  ^he  emporium  of  the  plastic  arts,  which  flourish  there'  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  most  magnificent  court  in  Europe  and  the  academy 
of  arts.  The  Russian  academy  of  sciences  has  numbered  Euler,  Pallas, 
Frank,  Gmelin,  Cieorgi,  Storch,  Strutter,  Fuss,  Kraft,  Lovitz,  and 
many  other  highly  respected  names,  among  its  members. 

Printing' Offices.']  In  1674,  the  two  first  printing-offices  were 
established  in  Kief  and  Moscow.  One  century  afterwards,  there  were 
16  presses  throughout  the  empire,  exclusive  of  Livonia;  and  in  1803, 
49 — of  which  14  were  established  at  Petersburg.  Some  of  the  higher 
tribunals  and  universities  have  also  their  own  printing-offices.  Yet  the 
whole  vast  empire  has  not  as  many  presses  as  the  single  town  of  Leipsic; 
even  in  some  large  governments,  such  as  Perm  and  Finland,  there  is  not  a 
single  bookseller's  shop.  The  importation  of  foreign  books  is  only  allowed 
under  great  restriction ;  and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  though  not  quite 
so  severe  as  formerly,  continues  an  oppressive  fetter  on  the  advancement 
of  Russian  literature. 

Estahlishments  for  Education,']  Till  very  recently,  popular  education 
in  Russia  was  wholly  in  the  hiuids  of  the  ignorant  clergy.  The  only 
existing  universities,  viz.  those  of  Kief  and  Moscow,  were  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  were  in  truth  rather  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  than  places  of  secular  instruction.  The  youths  destined  for 
other  professions  than  that  of  the  ministry  were  necessitated  to  seek  their 
learning  at  foreign  universities,  and  the  children  of  the  nobles  were 
educated  by  foreign  tutors,  while  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes.  The  commission  for  schools,  establiahed 
by  Catherine,  was  intended  to  remedy  these  evils,  which  had  then  become 
very  glaring ;  but  the  political  circumstances  of  the  times  opposed  the 
execution  of  her  plans,  and  they  were  not  carried  into  effect  till  Alex- 
ander mounted  the  throne.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of  Russian  civili- 
zation commenced  with  the  accession  of  that  monarch.  Since  1802,  the 
instruction  of  the  people  has  always  formed  an  important  branch  of  the 
administration.  An  effective  ministry  has  been  established  for  popular 
instruction.  Under  its  direction,  new  universities  and  schools  have  been 
( rected  throughout  the  empire,  all  of  which  have  been  liberally  endowed. 
Certainly  no  State  in  the  world  has  ever  appropriated  such  a  proportion 
of  its  revenues  for  public  instruction.     In  1804,  the  crown  paid  for  the 

*  The  nnmber  of  living  antbon  is  very  considerable  wben  we  consider  the  small 
inoouragement  which  is  held  out  to  literary  labours  io  Russia.  Dr  Lyall  informs  as 
tl.at  the  sale  of  200  or  300  copies  of  a  book  in  Russia  is  a  thinf  almost  without  example. 
Karaman^s  History  is  by  far  the  most  popular  work  ever  printed  in  Russia ;  and  yet 
U  e  total  number  of  purchasers  for  the  first  edition  was  406 ! 
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sapport  of  994  org^ssed  establishmeDts  for  instraction,  not  less  than 
2,753,351  rubles. 

The  Russian  edacatumaiy  establishments  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.  General,  Particnlar,  and  Theological. 

General  JS8tdbl%sh$nei^.']  The  general  establishments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parochial  schools,  are  all  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
State ;  and  are  placed  under  the  inspecti<m  of  six  directories,  of  which  the 
superior  management  is  committed  to  the  curator  of  each  university,  and 
to  one  imperial  commissioner.  In  1804,  there  were  494  universities,  gym- 
nasia and  district-schools,  with  1,425  teachers,  and  33,484  pupils.  Since 
that  period  this  number  has  not  greatly  increased.  In  1813,  there  were 
503  establishments  for  instruction,  with  1,505  teachers.  There  are  seven 
universities  in  Russitf,  viz. : — 

1^,  That  of  Moetcow,  with  five  fiacnlties.  In  1804,  there  were  25 
professors  in  this  university,  but  only  63  students,  a  fact  sufBciently  indi- 
cative of  the  little  attention  given  by  the  people  to  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. This  district,  at  that  period,  embraced  110  schools.  2c^,  The 
university  of  Petersburg  has  been  only  fully  organized  since  1819.  To 
tins  district  belong  71  schools.  3dy  Wilna,  embraces  132  schools.  4fthy 
Dorpat,  82  schools ;  5thj  Charkof,  47 ;  6th,  Kasan,  52 ;  7 thy  Abo,  founded 
in  1812,  superintends  all  the  schools  of  Finland.  For  the  support  of  each 
of  these  universities,  130,000  rubles  is  set  apart. 

There  are  fifty-one  gymnasia  in  Russia,  the  capital  of  each  government 
possessing  one  of  these  seminaries,  at  which  the  young  people  are  prepared 
for  the  university. 

The  district  schools  are  placed  under  the  special  inspection  of  a  direc- 
tor, and  limit  their  instruction  to  that  knowledge  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  well  educated  citizen. 

It  is  intended  that  every  parish,  or  at  least  two  of  them  together,  shall 
possess  and  sapport  a  parochial  school.  In  the  villages  of  the  crown,  the 
minister  for  education,  and  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  the  proprietor, 
but  always  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the  district,  has  the  man- 
agement of  those  schools,  in  which  the  children  are  taught  the  necessary 
branches  of  education,  and  prepared  for  the  district  schools. 

Particular  Estahlishments,^  The  inspection  of  the  particular  estab- 
lishments is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  intrusted  to  the  director  of  the 
university.  Under  this  head  is  the  Demidof  school  of  higher  sciences 
at  Jaroslav,  and  the  Lyceum  at  Zarskoje-selo.  2c?,  The  pedagogical 
institute  for  the  education  of  popular  teachers,  of  which  there  is  one  at 
Petersburg,  one  at  Kisljar,  and  several  in  the  imiversities.  3c?,  The 
medical  institutions,  embracing  the  Medico-chirorgical  Academy  at 
Moscow,  the  institution  of  midwifery,  and  the  veterinary  schools  at 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Lubny.  4^A,  The  Midwifery  and  Clinical 
Institutes  at  Bialystok.  5^A,  Technical  schools,  embracing  the  schools 
of  mining  at  Petersburg  and  Ikaterinburg ;  the  schools  of  forests  at 
Zars^oje-selo  and  in  the  forest  of  Kaluga,  and  the  school  of  agriculture 
at  Uxoronofo.  6^,  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  nobility  at 
Grodno,  Revel,  Ostrog,  Twer,  Moscow;  and  for  the  imperial  pages  in 
Petersburg,  lih^  Military  schools,  marine  schools,  commercial  schools,  and 
schools  of  industry,  at  Petersburg.  8^^,,  EstabUshments  for  female  edu- 
ration  belonging  to  the  benevolent  establishments  of  the  empress-mother, 
snd  standing  under  her  particular  inspection^  of  which  there  are  two  at 
Petersburg  and   two    at    Moscow.     9/^,    The  Gymnasium    for  higher 
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sdenceoy  at  Neskm.  lOlA,  The  Denski  InstitiitiQn  for  die  deftf  and  dnmb 
at  Romanoirii.  llt^  The  Theatrical  School  at  St  Petenbmg.  12«ik, 
The  boarding  schools  in  PetenboFg  and  Moscow  are  dneftf  under  the 
management  of  foreigners. 

Theological  InstUutiant,']  The  Grecian  deigy  receive  their  first 
edncstioii  in  the  Theological  Academies  at  Kief,  Moacoir»  Easan,  and 
Petersbug,  and  at  36  eparchical  seminaiies,  and  115  inferior  scJiods, 
which  cost  goremment  annually  nearly  400,000  rabies.  The  Armeniaa 
cleigy  study,  in  the  convent  of  Nachitschevan.  The  Protestants  reedye 
their  first  instruction  in  the  general  schools,  and  finish  it  at  the  unxvenhy 
of  Doqiat.  The  Catholics  study  in  the  colleges  of  Minsk,  Polosk,  and 
other  places,  which  are  no  longer  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuiti, 
and  in  the  General  Seminary  at  Wilna  and  the  ancient  uniTersity  of 
Olyka.  The  Mahommedans  are  instructed  in  particular  schoda  by  thdi 
own  metschetes.  The  principal.  Tartar  schools  are  at  Kasan  and  Tobokk. 
The  Jews  have,  besides  their  ordinary  schools,  a  celebrated  national 
institution  at  Brzesc.  For  the  Mongols  and  Calmucks,  there  are  Tjamaitic 
schools ;  and  at  Kasan  there  is  a  school  for  foreign  tribes.  Hcywever,  it 
may  easily  be  conjectured  that  within  the  limits  of  this  empire  many 
tribes  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  instruction. 

Literary  Societies,']  The  principal  literary  societies  of  this  empire 
are: — The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Peterebuig;  the  Impoial 
Academy,  and  another  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  Rossian 
language;  the  Society  of  Russian  History  and  Antiquities  at  Moaoow; 
the  Medico-Physical  Society,  and  the  Society  for  Agriculture  and 
Mechanics,  in  the  same  place;  the  Economical  Society  of  Petersburg; 
the  Petersburg  Society  of  literature  and  Taste ;  the  Literary  and  Econo- 
mical Society  of  Riga;  the  Medico-chirurgical  Society  at  Peterebmqg; 
a  Society  for  Russian  language  and  literature  at  Shitomir;  the  Agricnl- 
tnnd  Society  at  Abo;  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society  at  PetenArarg; 
and  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  diat  city. 


CHAP.  VI.— CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Autocrai,'}  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  governed 
by  an  emperor,  whose  title  is,  *  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  die  Russias.' 
No  form  of  government  in  Europe  approaches  nearer  to  Asiatic  despotism 
than  that  of  Russia;  whose  cidef  ruler  is  limited  by  a  few  arbitrary 
customs,  revered  only  for  their  antiquity ;  whose  person  is  sacred ;  and 
who  divides  the  chief  legislative  and  executive  power  with  no  other  person 
or  body  in  the  empire.  He  alone  is  the  chief  of  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
establishments ;  he  is  accountable  to  none ;  he  possesses  tlie  ri^t  of 
declaring  war  or  making  peace,  levying  taxes,  raising  recruits,  granting 
privileges,  titles,  and  dignities,  constituting  or  abolishing  monopolies, 
directmg  the  regalia,  and  managing  the  whole  estates  of  the  crown.  The 
succession  descends  from  father  to  son  in  the  male  and  female  line, 
according  to  primogeniture.  Birth  alone  raises  the  monarch  to  the  throne 
of  Russia;  he  requires  not  to  come  under  any  promise  or  take  any  oath, 
although  the  coronation  and  anointing  at  Moscow  are  regarded  as  sacred 
customs.  The  oath  of  allegiance  by  the  provinces,  though  not  looked 
upon  as  necessary,  is  always  exacted.     A  fundamental  law  of  the  empire 
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declares  that  the  ruler  of  Russia  must  be  of  the  Gredc  chuch,  and  even 
his  wife  is  bound  to  unbrace  tbe  same  religion  at  least  at  ber  mairiage. 
HiibBrtOy.  ithe  iduldren^of- a* 'bondswoman  might  bone  susoeeded  to  ^ 
tfannB?'  bnt.Alexandei^s  lamof'tba  20th  Maaeh,  1820,  dedaves  that 
BOBoibnt  tbo'cbildraB'Of  .a  princess  aball  be  eligible  to  she  saoeession.  Hie 
imperial  residenoe^s  at  Petersbnrg^  and  occasiooally atMoscow^  Tin 
of  die.snpn  is  a  doable. bkck  eagle  wkhtwo  beads  and  tbrse 


1%«  i\Ut%.]  By  »  ngnlation  of'Catherina  U^  in  1785,  the  nobles 
sre  dirided  into  six  dssses^  which,  however,  form  but  one  single  coqps : 
tfaeafraro^  ih».  real  nob^,  wbon can  trace> thefar  nobility  bacl^ » taHmy ; 
the  ndUtary  nobility;  «he  eigbt^lasp  nobUiSf,  or  those  belonging  to  we 
fins,  eight  degrees  of  «ank;>fepeigners,  or  those  desoended  from 'noble 
loteign«'liBmKes;  iamifies  honoured  with  titles^  snch  as  prinoe,  ooont, 
basen;  and  the  sncient  noble  raoss,  whoso  nobiKty  is  nndonbted,  thoogh 
its  origin  is  covered  withiobscnrity.  The  nobility  of  the  empiM  is 'very 
nmneroaa  and'dafly  ncrsasing  by*  descent,  service,  foreign  diphmias,  &c. 

Tbs  nobles  of  iie  empire^  whatoTer  may  be  tbrir  rank  or  dassi  possess 
tibe  sole  rig^t  oS  pnrohasittg  land,  oxcqyt  in  some  pboes  beyond  the 
frontien  of  Rnasia  Ptoperw  Fster  L  confirmed)  and  even  the  enlightened 
Catherine  ILangmented  privileges  whichwere  alrsadyby  hr  too  great* 
8b»«aBmisnded  die  colonels  of  regiments,  in  their  pvomotions,  to  gifvo 
a  decided  prsference  to  those  of  noUo  tank.  She  ordained  thatttbe 
children  of  nsbks  sboold,  in  preference  to  all  others,  boadndtted  into  the 
acaderides  sppointed  for  military  edocation;  and  that,  to  this  class,  shonM 
belong  the  exchunve  privilege  of  erections  for  the  distillation  and  sale  of 
brandies  from  grsin.  All  nobles,  from  the  prince  to  die  banm,  are  npon 
an  eqnal  footingy  and  enjoy  eqnal  privileges.  Their  lands  are  exempt 
fiom  taxation,  and  their  persons  from  mititary  ballots  and  corporal 
panishmenta.  Hieir  slaves— which  are,  probably,  the  most  vafoable 
portion  of  their  possessions— are^  however,  liableto  the  capitation  tax,  and 
to  military  serrioe.  Rnsrian  titles  are  not  less  nnmerons  than  among 
the  nobles  of  other  cowitries ;  bnt,  as  has  been  already  mentioned^  tiieso 
titles  confer  on  snob  ss  possess  them  no  influence  independent  of  mililBry 
nnk.  Hie  nobles^  however,  eridentiy  possess  many  advantages  with 
ngnd  to  tile  attainment  of  tiiat  rankb  >  Every  indiridnal,  indeed,  mnst 
proceed  ibrongh  every  gradation,  beginning  with  the  station  of  a  private; 
bat  the  partiality  on  tdl  occasions  evinced  towards  the  nobles,  hniries 
them  on  to  the.  hig^isst  offices  before  they  be^pialified  for  serrice;  and 
Boble  corporals  and  sergeants  may  bo  fr«qnentiy  seen  in  the  arms  of  their 
uuraesl 

Fr&gmmJ}'  The  evder  of  merchants  and  other  freemen,  has  been  bnt 
lately  known  in  Russia.  Before  the  time  of  Peter  I.  the  Rnsrians  might, 
witii  propriety,  be  dirided  into  nobles,  clergy,  and  peassnts^  or,  mors 
properly,  slaves.  Peter's  sagacity  soon  perceived  how  mnch  the  happiness 
and  stability  of  a  State  depend  upon  tiiat  middle  class,  consistiiDg  of 
merohantB  and  tradesmen^  who  enjoy  a  rational  froedcmi,  and  rely  for 
advancement  only  on  tiieir  own  exertions  and  ingenuity*  It  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  step  all  at  once  to  emancipate  the  slaves  which  were 
found  in  every  part  of  lus  dominions :  he  therefore  made  such  regulations 
as  tended  gradually  to  create  a  class  of  freemen.  Peter,  however,  Btq>t 
thort'in  this  measure ;  the  privileges  of  freedom  were  confined  to  eotain 
cities ;  bnt  Catiierine  II.  gave  a  latitude  to  the  regulations  for  the  creation 

1.  K 
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of  freemen  which  rapidly  angmented  their  number.  The  freemen  in  the 
Rumn  empire  are  divided  into  merdvaitB,  burgcoaca,  and  other  free- 
men. The  merchants  are  anbdivided  into  anch  as  have  a  capital  of  aboat 
60»000  livrea ;  such  wi  have  a  capital  of  abont  50,000  liyrea ;  and  such 
aa  haye  a  capital  amoonting  to  any  anm  between  50,000  and  3000  lirres. 
Bnrgeaaea  are  the  inhabitants  of  free  towns,  who  poeseaa  a  capital  not 
amounting  to  3000  liyrea.  The  other  freemen  are  slavea  who  haye  been 
freed  by  their  masters;  such  as  faaye  obtained  liberty  from  the  anny  or 
navy;  members  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  other  similar  institntioiis; 
the  children  of  freemen;  and  the  orphans  of  the  Foundling  HospitaL 

Peasants^]  The  fourth  order  of  men  in  Russia  consists  of  the  peasantB, 
who  are  litenlly  the  slaves  of  their  proprietMs,  being  bought  and  sold 
with  the  soil  which  they  cultiyate,  and  on  no  account  permitted  to  leave 
the  spot  on  which  they  were  bom  unless  it  be  to  recruit  the  army  or  navy. 
The  enlightened  policy  of  some  late  sovereigns  has  already  altered  dieir 
condition  much  for  the  better.  Their  admission  into  the  rank  of  freemen 
has  been  fJEualitated ;  and  consequently  they  give  daily  accessions  of  strength 
to  that  order,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  become  the  preponderating  cliiss 
in  society.  All  the  peasants  on  the  crown-lands  had  their  freedom  be- 
stowed on  them  by  Alexander  I. ;  an  example  which  has  been  already 
followed  by  several  of  the  nobility.  Peasants  may  become  free  by  the 
grant  of  their  masters,  or  by  purchase ;  but  some  proprietors  are  cardnl  to 
keep  them  in  such  a  state  of  poverty,  that  the  latter  mode  of  obtatning 
freeiiom  can  seldom  be  exerdsed.  The  most  common  mode  by  which  a 
peasant  obtains  his  freedom,  is  by  entering  into  the  army  or  navy;  for  the 
moment  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  he  is  released  from  his  ]»oprietor,  and 
after  his  discharge  he  retains  his  freedom. 

AdministnUian.']  Hie  administration  of  this  vast  empire  is  unifomi 
and  entire,  all  the  wheds  working  together  as  parts  of  one  vast  machine. 
The  superior  direction  of  the  whole  is  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  who  consults  at  his  pleasure  his  Privy  Council  and 
Miusters.  The  Senate  forais  a  medium  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  Synod  in  matten  spiritual.  By 
these  organs  the  Emperor  intimates  his  will  to  the~  provinces.  What  ^ 
monarch  is  to  the  State,  each  governor  is  to  his  province;  and  the  tribunals 
of  the  latter  supply  the  place  of  the  Senate  and  Synod  to  the  former. 
The  whole  of  Russia  is  divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  lands  under 
its  protection,  and  the  colonies,  into  51  governments  and  3  provinces,  of 
which  37  have  an  uniform  constitution.  Each  of  theae  provinoea  has  a 
military  and  civil  governor;  sometimes  both  offices  are  united  in  one 
person,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  provinces  are  united  under  one 
military  governor.  The  governments  are  subdivided  into  circles  or  dis- 
tricts. To  the  civil  government  of  each  province  belongs,  beeides  the 
governor,  a  council  of  government,  a  tribunal  of  criminal  justice,  a  civil 
tribunal,  a  court  of  equity,  a  chamber  of  finance,  and  a  chamber  of  general 
internal  economy.  The  Cossacks,  the  Calmucks,  Bachkirs,  Mongols, 
and  some  others,  retun  a  shade  of  thor  ancient  constitulion.  Wi^  the 
internal  government  of  the  Kirg^iissians  and  Circassian  tribes,  the  govern- 
ment only  interferes  so  far  as  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the  Khans, 
and  to  receive  an  annual  tribute.  The  high  tribunal  of  the  empire  is 
the  Cpundl  of  State,  of  which  the  Emperor  is  chief  president.  It  consists 
of  35  members,  including  the  ministers;  and  is  divided  into  the  four 
departments  of  legislation,  military  a&irs,  civil  and  church  a&in,  and 
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interior  polilieal  economy  and  finance.  The  Ministiy  conaista  of  the 
departmenta  of  home  and  foreign  affiurB,  war,  marine,  public  inatmction, 
finances^  jnatice,  police,  engineering,  architectare,  and  religion.  •  It  faaa 
been  nsoal  to  describe  the  Russian  Senate  aa  a  reprewntatiTe  body; 
bat  for  no  other  reason  certainly  than  that  it  bean  the  name  of  Senate. 
The  members  of  that  body  are  named  by  the  SoTenSign,  paid  by  him, 
and  removable  at  his  pleasnre;  and  have,  in  their  coUective  capacity, 
none  of  the  elements  of  a  repreeentatiTe  body.  Beeides  it  is  evident, 
that  a  tribunal,  the  buriness  of  mdiieh  is  to  judge  in  civil  and  criminal 
affairs,  to  take  cognisance  of,  and  to  publish  the  ukases  of  the  Emperw, 
and  to  control  in  one  of  its  sections  only  the  accounts  and  contracts  of 
aome  of  the  functionaries  of  the  (jovemment,  has  in  its  nature  no 
coDoem  with  the  ordinary  afGurs  of  the  internal  administration,  or  with 
tbe  alterations  and  improvements  of  which  it  may  be  susceptible.  The 
first  are  confided  to  a  ommiittee  of  the  A^Snisters,  which  sits  at  St 
Petersbuig.  As  for  the  plans  relative  to  the  administration,  and  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  on  important  occasions,  the  discussion  of  them  is  re- 
served to  the  Council  of  State,  called  also  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
w^ien  the  Sovereign  is  pleased  to  aak  the  advice  of  its  members.  Tins 
Council  is  also  a  Court  of  Appeal,  to  decide,  in  the  last  instance,  on 
causes  already  brought  before  the  Senate,  when  the  decision  has  not  had 
in  ita  fiavour  two-thnds  of  the  votes,  or  when  the  Emperor  orders  them  to 
l»e  reeoAsiderBd.  Yet  neither  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  notwithstanding 
its  high  rank  among  the  public  functionaries,  nor  the  Senate,  have  the 
emollest  share  in  the  deliberatioBs  on  matters  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
winch  depend  exclusively  on  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Holy  Synods 
the  higiiest  tribunal  o£  the  Russo-Greek  church,  exercises  its  power  in 
name  of  the  Emperor,  and .  holds  its  bureau  in  Moscow.  Hie  members 
consist  of  the  metropolitan,  an  archbishop,  a  bishop,  the  confessor  of  the 
Emperor,  an  archimandrite,  high  priest,  attorney-general,  and  several 


Zaic7#.]  A  very  imperfSBCt  code  of  laws  for  the  empire  was  promul- 
gated by  the  Tzar  Alexis  I.  in  1649.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  so 
angmented  by  ukases,  that  the  additions  are  bulkier  than  the  code  itself; 
and  no  regular  digest  having  been  attempted,  the  age  of  a  man  would  not 
Bufiioe  to  gain  a  perfect  acqnuntance  with  it.  However,  the  decisions  of 
the  tribunals  are  founded  on  these  laws  and  the  dedsions  of  the  Senate. 
In  some  Grerman  and  Polish  provinces,  they  proceed  on  provincial  law. 
Catherine  U.  attempted  to  revise  the  code.  Alexander's  commission  is 
stiQ  at  wcNrk  upon  it.  The  Inubarity  of  ancient  times,  everywhere  visible 
in  ihe  old  code,  has  been  greatly  softened;  torture  and  the  punishment 
of  death  are  entirely  abolished ;  crimes  are  puiushed  by  corporal  punish- 
mmit,  fine,  imprisonment,  church-censure,  and  banishment  to  the  mines. 
Tbe  knout  and  slitting  the  nose  are  only  executed  on  the  lower  dasses.^ 

*  There  are  three  iottramento  for  whipping  in  nae  in  Rnnia ;  two  of  which  reaem- 
Ue  a  cat-o'-nine  tails,  and  the  knout.  **  One  moming/'  aaya  Mr  Coxe,  '*  aa  I  waa 
casually  atroUing  throiuh  the  atreets  of  St  Peterahurg,  near  the  market-place,  I 
obaerved  a  large  crowd  of  people  flocking  to  one  particular  apot.  Upon  inquiring  of 
my  Rusaian  aenrant  the  cause  of  thia  concourse,  ne  informed  me,  that  the  multitude 
waa  aaaemhled  in  order  to  aee  a  felon,  who  had  heen  convicted  of  mvrder,  receive  the 
knout.  Although  I  naturally  ahuddered  at  the  very  idea  of  heing  a  apectator  of  the 
agonies  of  a  fellow-creature,  yet,  my  curioaity  overcame  my  feelinga.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  my  servant  I  penetrated  through  the  crowd,  and  aacended  the  roof  of  a  wooden 
honac  of  one  atory,  from  whenoe  I  had  a  diaUnct  view  of  the  dreadful  operation,  which 
already  hegon.    The  executioner  held  in  hia  hand  the  knout.    ThU  instrument 
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Ther^  iB'^nonAawmee  set 'apart  for  dtetefaunistraiiintoff'jaBtiGA.'  No 
fines  are*kiiown  before  Rmsian  tribniials ;  but  justice  k  impeded  b^  tfao 
immber  of  tomalities*  "Since  1803,  aentenoe  has  been  ahrays  passed 
with  open  doors.      *   .    >  .  •  t  .. 

'  Tha  EcdeBkuiiecU  CkmrtiMion.^  The  BinsaanehnrcliyCOiisidetiBgtiie 
ifldepefldsnee  of'  the  four  eastern  pakriarchs,  is  m  dirtinct  national  chnreh. 
The  svnod  presides  over  the  clergy  and  coDsistmies.  '^Hieee  latter 
are  eadi  pirerided  over  by  an  Ardnjereis,  *  who  f onus  with  his  consiatorf, 
an  eparch.  The  *  secular  clefgy  consist  vi  'Archijereiy  comproheiidB^ 
metropolitans^  ardibishope,  and  bishops,  to  whom  have  been  added  the 
Kata&os  of  Georgia.  Ilie  inferior  clergy  consisSof  Frot0Jerei»'Jeni» 
and  Diakons.  The  regular  clergy  are  diTided  into  AichinHmdriteSy  or 
chiefs  of  s0<reral  convents^  Igomenes  or  priors^  Igameniasti  or  prigresacs» 
monksi  mms,  and  anchorites.  The' convents hHftTe» howefer,  beeogwatly 
t^stHcted'  of  late;  then*  present  number  may  amount  <to  400  monastenes 
and  70  nunneries.  The  whole  Russiaa  emfrire  is  said  to  cootam  aboot 
M,747  Greek  churches,*  and  the  nomber  of  tba  Greek  devgy  has-been 
estimated  at  67,900.  Perhaps  these  numben  are  beneath  the  tratb;  for 
the  smallest  village' in  Rusria  has  its  chnreh, and tho'tovms  areoyerstadbud 
with  diem.  In  1706,  the  total  number  of  deiEgy  liuouglMnu  Ruaria  was 
ascertained  by  censlis  to  be  211,800,  of  which  tfaree^onrths  at  least  mnat 
have '  belonged  to  the  Greek  cfanreh.  Hie  priests-"  are  gaaarslly  paid  by 
the  government,  the  State  having  in  1764  <»a6Bcated  the  lands  of  the 
church  to  its  own  use.  The  great  body  of  the  country  priests  are  igno- 
rant in  the  extreme;  fow*  ik  them  are  *  capable  of  dmng  more  than 
repeating  or  smging  out  the  prayers  of  die  church,  lliey  are  allowed 
to  marry  only  once  in  their  lives,  and  the  wife  of  a  priest  mnat  not  be  a 
widow.  Their  •Sons  are  devoted  eacdusively  to  the  service  of'  the  tinaxk, 
but  the  Archijerei  are  not  allowed  to  many.  There  are  about  '^ddifier- 
ent  sects  of  seceders  frfom  tho  Greek  choroh,  ornukobidki,  am<amtinsg  in 
all  to  about  800,000.  Bible  societies  were  extensively  estaUished  ia 
this  enipire  Vmder  the  patronage  of  Alexander^  hut  they  #erei  ahaliehed 
by  t&ase  of  the  new  emperor.  Withm  these  foevr  months,  howiBve^  a 
fVotestant  Bible  society  bar  been  patronised^  by  the  emperor 'and- the 
nobility.  With  the  CathoHc  church  is  tmited  a  part  of  the  Cbedot  and 
Armenians  in  the  PbKsh  provinces,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Greek 
and  Armenian  church,  which  does  not  acknowledge  the  aalhorily  of  the 
Pope,  but  is  governed  by  a  consistory  established  at  Petenbmg;  The 
Lutheran  church  predominates  in  Ffailand,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Coor- 
land.  At  the  head  of  this  church  is  a  bisbep,  whose  reaidencs  is  Peten- 
burg.  The  Reformed  church  has  fow  adherents  in  Russia.  The 
Armenian  churoh  has  one  archbishop  at  Astrechan.    The  Moisviaiialiave 

li  a  thong  about  the  thicknew  of  a  crown-pieoe,  and  ahout  throa-fbiirtfas  ef  an  inch 
broad,  and  rendered  extremely  hard  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  inwparation :  it  la  Ued  to  a 
thick  plaited  whip,  which  is  oonneoted  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  with  a  small  ploee  of 
leather,  that  acts  like  a  spring;  and  Is  fiutened  to  a  short  wooden  handle.  Tho  execu- 
tioner, before  every  stroke,  receded  a  few  paces,  and  at  the  same  time  drew  back  the 
band  which  held  the  knoat;  then,  bounding  forward,  he  applied  the  flat  end  of  the 
thong  with  considerable  force  to  the  naked  back  of  the  criminal,  in  a  oerpeDdScolar 
line*  reachins  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  collar  towards  the  waist  He  began  by 
hitting  the  right  shoulder,  and  continued  his  strokes  parallel  to  each  other  quite  to  the 
left  shoulder ;  nor  ceased  till  he  had  inflicted  SSS  lashes,  the  number  prescribed  by  the 
sentence.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  terrible  operation,  the  nostrils  of  tiie  crlmintil 
were  torn  with  pincers ;  (this  horrible  part  of  the  punishment  has  been  abolished  by 
an  ukase  dated  Jan.  27,  1818,)  his  face  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  and  he  was  recou 
ducted  to  prison,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  the  mines  of  Nershiadcln  Sttbsria." 
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%^  ^K^  ""^  nmouB  mambeii  i»  the  Bakk  pfOfinces. 

'^^      %^  ^^Mg  only  in  part  follow«n  of .. the  Komi;  tbe 

*,^^       *o^  ^•jd  votaries  of  Mahommed     They  are  i^orerned 

^**J^^^       -^j^^  >!!f®  Talmndiete  and  Kanitee,  and  protected  by 

^^^       ^o  Ttmy  have  their  own  aynagogme.     The 

\J^  ^^     %^  We  tnhea.    Thair  princqMd  temple  ia  at 

^^»?^       T|.  '  UdBnak.     They  have  BWDerons  priests. 

'^^*  ^     V^.  "^f  worahip  and  derrishes  at  Astrachan. 

*^Q  "^  tribes,  all  of  nduum  believe  an 

*    %      ^'^irf^^^O'bL      %  ^W,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 

«^^*^0^«,      <  cavalry;  ^,088  artillery; 

^CV^CVHg\:  -^7,060  troops  in  garrison. 

.^^</j|^  V\^liJ*V\  n^itho  united  powiers  of 

^^^    7^^^^  7S»V?^  ^V^  '^                 >fliheenoimoiis«rtent 

$  ^^^V^,  V^JV*  V  weight  npon  one 

-i    «^^<X!VVV^  fOBB^   which, 

^    '^^^l^^OV^  *  boundaries,  has 

^^^L^^^V^^  *^*^  arts  partly  as  a 

,   ^«2^^^  >*■  t^  ibnowlofi.laterMy]i|^.irtidagon 

^^"^  ^  At  th«  epoch  of  the  death  of  tbe  Enperor 

^od  PoUbIi  armlee  preeente  the  pletiire  of  kn'sraiy 
•  "WBit  uiefe  10— 
ihU  araajb  .whi«b  U  f^rag^ed  by  the  Foltfh  anpy  ^fid 
Lithuania,  and  presents  a  s^aas  of  80,000  combatants,  'eom- 
.  jJake  Conetantino.    'No  Bam^i^an  armycaof  be  oompoied  t» 
jianical  iaetnnption,    Pispenod  in  oaolonineiita  of  about  l^ltiagiwa 
.^iOTiteh  toMimik,.  and  of  Ijfi  in  breadth,  between  Kovno  and  t)aSno^ 
.jcentrated  at  Wanaw,  or  at  drest-Lftorskl,  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
^  Am^  cfike  Riglu,  may  bo  oanaidered  .«■  .coapoeed  of  a  eoifjm  tPmrmS&f 
_  ^  in  •Coorland  and  in  Li]ioaiv  of^l^e  corps  of  the  G|iard,  and  of  th|)  Ant  oorpa 
^CAi  9Kf9]i^  of  reserve.     Tbese  diflferen^  corps  united,  likewise  form  a  mass  of  80,000 
ta.     llieee  troopa  are,  perhape,  the  only  ones,  which,  in  respect  of  meehanie 
.    rind  tkie  hnny  of  tbe   Grand   Diike  .Copiafaiitine.    Thet^  eantpnpenla 
^_  fr^  Molanyn  to  Flediof,  about  1^2  leagues,  and  from  AeTel  to  Vil^oraiivjE. 
At  tha  utmost  18  day*  are  necessary  to  assemble  them  upon  the  Niemen. 

%  Hhe  Armtf  oftheLefit  ealled  tbe  Second  Armii^  is  aleo  fenned of  a.masa. of  00,000 
eaaaftafeuit^  cantoped  in  the  Ciieraoneiian  GoTenunenta.  The  ffreateat  le^th  of  its 
^oadasi^  firom  Kliokzym»  upon  the  Pruth,  to  Tcherksaski  upon  we  Dnieper,  is  about 
108  k%oe8  ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  180  leagues,  between  Machnorlu,  near  the  soath- 
em  ftmitier  of  Volchinia  and  Simpheropole,  in  the  Crimea.  Nearly  tiireo  weeks  are 
neoNaaiy  is  oaooeatimto  ,thia  ssmy  on.tfie  Froth. 

^  •  Hw  Arm»f  if$h€  C^ntr$t  the  Ftrttf  or  the  Grand  4^^^*  presents  a  mass  equivalent 
to  tbe  tbraa  pnoading  anniea,  conaequantly  of  S40,000  oombatants.  The  ca|itonmeqta 
oftbiaaniyeztettd»onimojdde,tomoii^^ban8S4]eagiiM,  t.tf,from  Kazip,  upon  the 
ffienHfr  of  the  govammenta  of  Twer  and  of  Yaroelaf,  to  Saratof,  and,  on  the  other  side^ 
to  flsofia  than  flSO  leagaos,  from  Ottrog  to  Moiom,  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Govemmenta 
of  Yladfaair  and  ofNyshni-Novogorod.  Sbc  weeks,  at  least,  are  required  for  e^m^enp 
thn  grand  anny  in  Volbynia. 

Aeae  four  armies,  480,000  men  atrong,  Russia  has  many  detached  corps, 
oont  ta  more  than  267,000  men.    The  whole  of  the  armed  forces  of  Buasia 
an^tlMNfiveyinebidodintbafoUowiiigaaminaiy:—  , 

t  ,  Mefu 

Urn  four  Anniea, 460,000 

•Hm  ^ladled  Corps  of  Finland,  of  Orenburg,  and  of  Siberia,     .    .  4fi^000 

ThaOirpaoftbeCaacaaaa, 85,000 

The  MUitary  Colonies, 67,000 

GsRiaoBi  Troopa» •    •  ^>00Q 

747,000 
To  tbcee,  let  oa  add  tbe  hardet  of  the  Kirghiasians  and  of  the  Baschkirs,  and  we 
•hail  have  an  idea  of  tbe  military  state  of  the  littasian  empire.'* 
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national  gnardand  partly  as  areaerve.     The  rapid  incraaae  of  the  Rimian 
anny  is  very  romarkable. 

Peter  I.  as  Tzar,  had,  in  1687,       10,000  regular  troc^. 

as  Emperor,  ...  1724,     108,350 

Elizabeth,  1747,     162,750 

Catherine  U 1771,     198,107 

1786,     263,662 

Rwl  I.  * 1800,     868,715 

Alexander  1 1805,    428,287 

The  army  is  maintained  by  conscription ;  the  legal  tenn  of  serrioe  is 
25  yeaiB.  The  annnal  expense  of  the  military  amounts  to  at  least 
20,000,000  of  mblee.  The  average  pay  of  the  ordinary  troops  may  be 
estimated  at  1^  per  diem.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  Rnasian 
soldier  is  furnished  with  lodging,  and  150  lbs.  of  meal,  and  44  lbs.  of 
salt  annually.  This. sum  appears  exceedingly  small  when  compared  widi 
the  pay  of  a  British  soldier,  not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  his  duly  pay ; 
but  as  money  is  a  scarce  article  in  Russia,  and  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants 
are  comparatiTely  few,  its  relative  value  is  much  greater.  The  unif<Min  of 
the  infimtry  is  green,  with  white  waistcoat  and  breeches ;  of  the  cavalry, 
blue ;  of  the  engineers  and  artillery,  red.  Hie  Cossacks,  BaschkiFB,  and 
other  irregulars,  receive  no  pay,  being  furnished  vrith  lands  by  govern- 
ment, by  the  produce  of  which  they  are  supported.  They  supply  what 
amount  of  irregular  cavalry  may  be  judged  necessary,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  have  the  choice  of  their  own  commanders. 

MtUUvry  ColoniesJ^  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  wnr^ 
the  Emperor  Alexander  conceived  the  design  of  reducing  the  expense  of 
a  standmg  army  by  establishing  military  colonies.  General  Ar^uchejeflf 
drew  up  the  plan  of  these  establishments.  He  adnsed  military  villages 
to  be  built  and  placed  under  a  particular  code  of  laws,  the  male  popula- 
tion of  which  should  be  trained  to  arms,  and  fonn  the  reserve  of  die 
Russian  army.  Hitherto,  on  account  of  the  immense  extent  of  the 
empire,  the  Russian  conscript  was  often  separated  during  the  best  years 
of  his  life  from  his  native  home,  and  all  that  could  inspire  him  witb 
patriotic  feelings.  By  this  schieme  it  was  designed  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  soldier's  £unily  when  the  fiather  was  in  the  field,  and  to  supply 
the  latter  with  a  strong  bond  of  attachment  to  his  native  soil,  but  ta 
concentrate  a  formidable  military  power  along  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 

On  th«M  itstementi  Dr  Lyill  makes  the  foUowinr  remarlci  :»*<  Tbe  abow  Is  9m» 
of  the  fkirest,  and,  at  all  events,  least  exaggerated,  estimates  1  have  seen  of  tbe  Russian 
army,  and,  I  beliere,  Is  not  far  wide  of  the  truth  in  most  of  its  sUtamonts.  The 
heterogeneous  composition  of  this  army,  iu  wide  dissemination,  and  tiw  diliealties  of 
assembliog  its  Tarious  corps,  (which  are  much  greater  than  the  author  of  the  above 
estimate,  who  only  talces  ttme  into  the  account,  imagines)^he  want  of  tho '  sinews  if 
vnr,'  the  precious  metals— and  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  autoeratio  govennnent, 
only,  are  some  of  tbe  drawbacks  from  its  nominal  strength.  It  even  seems  doubtful 
whether  Russia  could,  at  the  present  moment,  assemble  ^0,000  well-disdplined  troops 
on  any  enemy's  frontier,  within  rix  weelu ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  400,000 
troops  of  her  whole  army  be  properly  organised.  Under  the  head  *  eong  ff  ike 
Caueatuif*  is  to  be  understood  the  Caucaso- Georgian  army,  which  Is  eantonea  on  both 
tbe  north  and  the  south  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  also  partly  scattered  among  Its 
Alpine  passes.  This  army  appears  to  be  overrated  at  85,000  men.  Tlie  latest  Intel- 
ligence 1  have  received  makes  it  only  about  00,000.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  tho 
number  of  military  colonists  was  above  67,000  at  the  time  of  tbe  death  of  tbe  Emperor 
Alexander.  But  a  week  ago,  in  an  Evening  Paper,  1  estimated  it  at  160^000  or 
160,000  souls.  In  this  number,  however,  I  include  the  regular  trooptf  which  wem 
sent  to  train  the  peasants,  and  which  are  domiciled  among  theu,  the  reserve,  the 
Caniomiats  from  13  to  17  years  of  age,  and  the  boys  from  8  to  IS  yesfi  of  sge.  Fsrhaps, 
In  the  German  estimatCi  tho  peasants  alone  were  nam)>ered.** 
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Tmkeyy  and  tlie  Csucasns.  Accordingly  an  imperial  ukase  was  issaed, 
fixing  the  villages  in  which  military  cdonies  were  to  he  established.  A 
certain  nomber  of  the  peasants  of  die  Crown  were  established  in  these 
Tillages  as  chief  colonists,  and  on  each  peasant  a  soldier  and  his  hone  was 
qvartered,  whom  the  peasant  was  bound  to  support,  receiying  in  return 
die  serrices  of  the  soldier  in  the  management  of  his  house  and  spot  of 
ground.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  each  peasant  was  to  succeed  his  Neither  in  the 
heritage ;  but  the  second  and  third  sons  were  to  be  obliged  to  enter  the 
militaiy  service.  Boys  were  to  enter  military  schools  at  the  age  of  eight ; 
and  at  seventeen  were  to  be  received  as  colonists.  After  20  or  25  years' 
service  the  military  colonist  might  retire  from  service.  Each  colony  was 
to  be  governed  by  its  own  tribunal,  of  which  the  commanding  officer  was 
to  be  president*  Hie  idea  of  a  self-supporting  colonized  army  of  millions 
of  soldier-agriculturists  was  giganticy  and  the  projected  system  assumed  a 
stupendous  aspect  to  the  politicians  of  Europe.  But  it  diii  not  approve 
itsdf  to  the  Russian  people.  It  was  held  in  ntter  aU&orrence  by  the 
peasantry;  it  was  detested  by  the  regular  army  to  such  a  degree,  that 
officers  of  high  rank  could  mily  be  induced  by  considersble  promotion 
and  high  pay  to  attadi  themselves  to  colonized  regiments ;  nor  did  the 
nobility  approve  of  the  scheme,  justly  r^arding  it  as  highly  dangerous 
in  -die  event  of  a  popular  leader  appearing  in  the  south,  who  might  in  the 
case  of  a  dffierence  vrith  his  sovereign,  easily  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  several  hundred  thousand  men.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  general 
unpopularity  of  the  system,  Alexander  vigorously  prosecuted  his  design ; 
and  in  1624  Russia  had  akmg  her  western  frontiers,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Blade  Sea,  in  the  governments  of  Cherson,  Novogorod,  Charkof,  and 
Ikalernioslav,  a  line  of  military  colonies  containing  400,000  men,  destined 
to  Ibnn  the  stock  of  her  standhig  army.  Butit  appears  from  the  report  of 
Count  Arakschejeff,  which  was  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1S26,  that  the  advantages  which  were  proposed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  those  colonies  have  not  been  obtained.  It  was  calculated 
dnt  ihey  would  increase  within  themselves  sufficiently  to  render  any 
cidier  mode  of  recruiting  unnecessary.  But  the  mortality  among  the 
sons  of  the  soldiers  has  been  so  great,  in  comparison  with  the  births, 
diat  Count  Arakschejeff  was  obliged,  in  order  to  complete  the  regiments, 
to  take  soldierB'  ch3^n  from  die  Crown  villages,  or  from  villages  belong- 
ing  to  odier  proprietors.  But  where  would  children  be  found  if  the 
wMe  army  were  colonized  and.  the  conscription  abolished?  We  see 
fivdier,  from  die  report,  that  of  the  15,061  males,  and  12,670  females 
compodng  the  northern  district,  only  4,751  have  not  become  a  burdien 
to  the  government.  Consequently  the  government  has  had  to  provide 
for  23,!^1,  instead  of  for  6000,  which  was  die  utmost  number  provided 
for.  Thus  about  six-sevendi  parts  of  these  military  colonists  do  not 
support  and  maintain  themselves,  as  it  was  expected  tfa«y  would  do.  On 
die  contrary,  the  government  must  find  support  and  provisions  for  the 
cirfonized  battalions,  as  well  as  for  diose  on  service,  and  at  die  same  time 
provide  for  the  odier  indigent  individuals,  of  whom  there  is  a  constandy 
increasing  number  in  these  setdements.  It  may  dierefore  be  assutaaed, 
that  if  of  die  600  battalions  of  the  Russian  army  200  were  setded, 
die  remaining  part  would  cost  much  more  dum  all  the  600  would 
have  cost.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  first  establish- 
ment, and  the  loss  in  the  annual  revenue.  It  is  said  diat  every  colonized 
regiment  costs  the  State  five  miUicms  of  rubles  annually ;  diis  would  make 
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far -200  regiments  the  aiomums  sum  ef  1000  nullioiiB  of  mblea.  But  if 
we  take  only  the  half,  the  aiun  will  still  be  .yery  large.  If  the  plan  wen 
to  be  ezecnted  to  its  ^foUest  extent^  tbe'Colonisatioa  would  iadade  three 
millioBs  of  individunls.  Each  of  these  pays  the  .government  a  poll  ttx, 
i^iich  on  an  aTerige  may  be.estiniated  at  .eight  rubles  at  the  least  .  There 
woidd  therefore  be  an  anmud  loss  of  24  millions  of  rabies^  not  to  men- 
tion the .  diminished  amount  Of  the  brandy  distiUesieey  and  many  other 
branches  of  rerenne^^  as  this  coloniaation  reduces  the  .peasants  to  poverty. 
Such  great  sacrifioes  were,  certainly  not-  contemplated  when  the  idea  me 
suggested  to  theiaafeB  Emperor.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Nicholas 
is  determined  to^  proseenle  the  design  at  all  ridka.  In  a  late  rescrqtt 
addressed  to  the  f^eral-ini«hief  of  the  military  coloB]e%  he  directa  the 
latter  to  use  every  endeairour  to  fulfil  the  **  benefic^it  projects"  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander, tin  as  far  aa.  regards  thes^  establishments.  It  hta 
been  welUremarked  that  the  military  colonies  of  Alexander  will  ere  long 
take  their  place  with  Napoleon's  beet-root  sugar  and  continental  system; 
hence  the  mote  qpeedily  they  are  abandoned  the  better  for  Russia. 

TkeNavy.^     In  I81S  Russia  possessed  32  ahips  of  the  line,  18 
frigates,  6  cutters,  7  biigantines»  54  smaller  TeaselSr  ^  floating  batteries, 
121  gun-boats,  63  yawls,  and  80  fidconets    amounting,  in  all  to  289  sail, 
mounting  4,348  guns,  and  manned  by  32,046  sailors*    It  has  been  jaatly 
remarked,  diat  if  a  fleet  ^consisted  of.  rigging  and  ludls  only,  that  of 
Russia  would  soon  equal  the  fleet  of  any  other  nation,  aa  that  extenaiTe 
empire  contains  within  itself  every  nayal  material;  and  even  fDniiahes 
other  powers  with  a  great  portion  of  such  materials*'    To  whatever  canse 
it  may  be  owing,  whether  to  t^^e  comparative  freshness  of  the  Baltic 
waters,  or  to  the  inf<^Qr  nataire  of  the  timber  used,  or  the  diffareat  mode 
in  which  it  is  prepared,  it  is  certain  that  a  Russian  idiip  cannot  endme 
sea  service  above  six  years  widiout  needing  repairs ;  and  is  unfit  foritin 
fifteen  years.     This  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  wayol  Russia  .becoouBg  a 
formidt^le  naval  power.    But  otiber  obstacles  still  more  formidable  eatlf 
of  which  the  principal  is  <her  comparatively  small  extent  of  sea  coa8t« 
The  Black  Sea,  those  of  Anof  and  the  Caspian,  are  entirely  inland  aeai, 
two  of  which  are  yet  but  in  part  possessed  by  Russia,  and  the  oosata 
of  which   are   inconsiderable   compared   with  those  possessed  by  the 
European  poweia.    The  only  sea^port  which  can  be  said,  on  the  £anH 
pean  side,  to  beopen  to  the  ocean,  is  that  of  Archangel,  at  which  ahips 
of  the  line  carrying  120  guns  have  been  built ;  but  tins  can  never  be  the 
station  of  a.  fleet  which  is  always  to  be  active.    It  eonunuiucsles  with 
the  European  seas,  only  by  the  way  of  the  North  Cape,  situated  in  a 
latitude  so  high,  thai,  dming  almost  half  the  year,  the  passageis  preveBted 
by  ice.    Hie  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  are  as  yet  too  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  government  to  be  actuated  by  its  enei^,  and  are  also  frtam 
several  months  annually.     They  are  besidee  too  remote  from  the  y«ve» 
of  Europe  ever  to  send  forth  a  fleet  which  shall  be  formidable  to  th^* 
The  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  commerce  by  sea,  is,  besides,  conducted 
not  by  Russian  vessels  or  Russian  seamen,  but  by  those  of  other  pswefs» 
and  by  Greeks.     The  number  of  Russian  sailors. are  oooeequently  com* 
paralively  few,  and  are  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  arlutrary  laws  of 
the  empire.     None  can  leave  the  country  without  a  formal  fUfpo'^ 
granted  by  the  proper  court;     The  peasants,  who  in  all  countries  form 
die  naval  and  military  strengthy  are  considered  as  being  inaepsrabiy 
attached  to  the  soil ;  and  though  they  may  be  permitted  to  join  the  Brmft 
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ire  yet  strictly  proiiiliited  from  lesriiig  the  ooumtry.     ETery  merchiBi 
who  fits  OQt  a  TeaBely  miist  obtain  a  lioenae  to  take  on  board  a  certain 
nomber  of  Ruadan  sabjectB,  and  most  enaore  their  xetnm  at  tlie  nte  of 
140  mblea  for  eadi.     Sach  rertrictiona  nniat  dieck  the  spirit  of  mercan- 
tile adTeDtnie,  and  repreaa  tbat  litde  ardoor  wUch  the  Rnsaiana  have 
erinced  in  maritime  affaira.    It  ia  tnwy  indeed,  tbat  the  ariiitnory  mandate 
of  the  Bovereign  may  aoon  man  a  fleet ;  but  the  bands  tfaoa  raised  not  being 
acqoamted.  either  with  the  theory  or  practice  of  narigation,  are  utterly 
anfit  to  cope  with  a  fleet  manned  with  experienced  seamen;  and  can 
therefoie  be  no  object  of  dread  to  a  naval  power  fomished  wilh  a  aolfi- 
deney   of  hands  experienced  in  maritime  aflairs.     It   most   also  hb 
obaenredy    that  Russia  has   as  yet   no  colonies  with  iriuch  riie  can 
naintam  any  considerable  maritime  interconrsey  and  few  fisheries  which 
mi^t  serve  as  nmaeries  for  seamen.     Her  nary,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  can  be  completely  pieTented  from  leering  ik/h  Baltic ;  and 
eren  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Turkey,  not  a  Russian  ship  can  pass  the 
Bosphoma.      Tlia  possession  of  the  Bosphoms  and  Dardanelles  might 
indeed  render  her  a  very  formidable  naval  power,  and  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  object  of  Russian  contemplation.     The  expense  of  the  navy, 
in  or^bmry,  is  9,000,000  of  rubles. 

ReoemmBS]  It  is  imposrible  to  determine  exactly  the  revenue  of  Russia. 
The  govetiuuent  being  despotic,  no  annual  statement  of  its  revenues  or 
finances  is  bid  before  the  public,  as  in  republics,  or  in  limited  monarchies. 
The  priac^  taxes  are  the  capitation  tax,  and  a  property  tax  of  not  quite 
two  per  oeat.  on  the  ciq>ital  of  traders.  Besides  payments  in  money, 
the  Crown  derives  benefit  from  personal  aerrices,  monopoly  of  com, 
spirits,  profits  on  coinage,  postages,  stamps,  &c  At  the  accession 
of  Beta*  the  Great,  the  revenue  is  said  to  have  litde  exceeded  £1,000,000 
sfieriing,  while,  at  his  death  it  had  augmented  to  £1,500,000  sterling, 
lo  Efisabeth's  reign  it  amounted  to  £3,400,000;  and  to  £4,200,000  at 
the  acoearion  of  Catherine  U.  In  1799,  the  revenue  was  calculated  at 
46,737,394  rubles,  or  £9,352,478:  16s.  sterling ;  and  in  1811  it  had 
increaaed  to  215  ndllions  of  banco  rubles,  or  £12,093,750.  The  expenses 
were  266  millions  banco  rubles,  or  £14,982,500,  or  £2,888,750  more  than 
the  revenue.  In  1826,  the  revenue  amounted,  according  to  M.  Bal^i, 
to  abont  400,000,000  francs,  or  £16,666,666.  Russia  has  a  considerable 
national  debt,  amounting  in  1826,  according  to  Balbi,  to  1,300,000,000 
franca,  or  £54,166,666,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  paper  currency 
guaranteed  by  the  crown.  To  bring  this  immense  mass  of  paper  money 
to  a  par  vnitx  silver,  and  to  establish  a  sinking  fond  to  liquidate  the 
national  debt,  is  at  present  the  great  concern  of  &e  Russian  government. 
To  fru:ilitate  these  important  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote 
commerce,  a  bank  was  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1818, 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  entitled  the  Imperial  Commercial  Bank, 
winch  is  at  once  a  discount  and  deposit  banL 
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CHAP.  VII. 


HAVI270  in  the  preceding  articles  given  an  outline  of  die  Genenl 
Geography  of  Rnsaiap  we  shall  now  dinect  oar  attentton  to  the  Fvtieiilar 
Geography  of  its  GovenunentSy  commencing  widi 

1.  THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  BALTIC 

These  provinces,  thongfa  only  nnited  to  the  eminre  since  the  h^ginmng 
of  the  last  century,  come  first  in  order  of  treatment,  as  poosoosing  tiie 
metropolis.  They  consist  of  the  goveKmnentB  of  Petenhnig,  FiiJand, 
Esthonia,  Livoma,  and  Cooriand. 

PetershurgM^  The  goyernment  of  Petenshorg  is  compoeed  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Ingermannland,  part  of  Karelen,  and  some  circles  of 
the  ancient  government  of  Noyogorad*  According  to  Schubert,  it  cor>- 
tains  18,401  square  miles;  and  its  popnlation  has  been  estimated  st 
810,000.  It  contains  sixteen  towns  and  six.  borghs,  and  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  Emperor  himself,  has  no  governor.  The  sniliioe  of  this 
province  is  generally  flat;  on  the  N.  E.  theiaoQ  is  marafay;  towards  ^ 
south  the  land  rises  gently.  Hie  climate  ia  cold,  moist  and  nniavoiBabla 
to  agriculture;  but  oom,  hemp,  flax,  and  garden^finits  are  prodnoed  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  horticnltnrists  of  the  capital  ev«n  contrife 
to  raise  ananas,  melons,  artichi^es,  and  pine^pplea.  The  only  frnit 
veered  without  protection  is  chenies ;  but  there  is  a  profbnon  of  wfade- 
^me  wild  beines.  The  forest  trees  are  chiefly  pines  and  fin.  Amaag 
the  miiierak  is  a  species  of  limestone-maible  used  in  Petenhmg  for  orna- 
mental masomy;  granite  occurs  everywhere. 

.  The  MetrnpoUsm"]  Petersburg,  the  metropolis  of  theempire,  is  aitnated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Fmland,  in  69*  Sfi'  83*  north 
latitude,  and  SO*"  18'  ^5"  east  longitude ;  487  milea  N.  W.  of  Moscow, 
750.  N.E.  of  Vienna,  525  N.E.  of  Copenhagen,  and  SOO  NJB.  of  Stock- 
holm. It  is  built  partly  upon  the  mainlanc^  and  partly  upon  the  smsU 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  occupies  about  SO  s^pare  miks, 
of  which,  however,  the  buildings  actually  occupy  only  about  one-thirtesntlu 
Hie  situation  of  this  most  important  city,  has  little,  to  reeommend  it, 
except  its  neighbouxfaood  to  the  Baltic :  since  the  ground  is  extremely 
maniiy,  and  so  low  as  to  be  liable  to  frequent  inundationB  from  the 
waters  of  the  gulf,  and  those  of  the  river,  wlueh  have  often  thieateDed 
the  destruction  of  the  city.^    Before  Peter  L  had  planned  the  erection  of 


"  The  moat  terrible  of  these  iDondatioiis  oocarred  in  November  1884^  On  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  that  month,  eo  strong  a  westerly  wind  impeded  the  cturent  from  the 
liadoga  Lake,  that  the  Neva  and  the  eanak  rose  to  an  nnuaaid  heicfat,  and  lanipe  wMV 
huov  ont  around  the  Admiralty  steeple  to  warn  people  not  to  deep  in  their  loweal 
apartments, — a  signal  which  custom  has  familiarized  tiiem  tOb  Early  on  the  next 
day,  the  waters  hwi  so  risen,  that  the  white  flag  was  hung  out,  and  guns  were  fired  to 
admonish  the  city  of  its  danger.  It  was  soon  too  apparent  that  theae  admonitions 
were  neceesary ;  the  Neva  rose  so  as  to  inundate  the  whole  dty,  and  the  oonfosioo 
and  destruction  became  indescribable.  Vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  says  a  prirate 
letter,  were  now  seen  hurrving  homewards,  or  to  the  bridges,  or  to  some  ruing  gnmnd, 
with  the  water  over  the  wbeeu ;  people  were  also  aeen  wading  through  it  up  to  their 
waists;  in  a  short  time,  only  a  courier  here  and  there  appeared  on liorsebaclc,  their 
horses  scarcely  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  the  water.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  19tb, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  Grand  Place  and  in  the  streets,  but  wooden  barks, 
empty  boats,  sentry-boxes,  timber,  furniture  washed  from  the  bouses,  bread,  and 
various  kinds  of  provisions,  all  floating  in  confused  masses  on  the  boisterous  surface ; 
wooden  honses  wen  seen  floating  up  the  river,  moat  of  the  inhabitMili  of  wbiob  had 
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HbM  ctey,  die  grotmd  on  wluoh  it  nMrstandi  was  inly  a  Tstt  morass^ 
occupied  by  a  few  fishennen's  hats*  In  1708,  Peter  orac^  a  few  wooden 
lioases  and  a  Imt  for  faimaelf)  on  ifae  island  of  the•Nen^  to  which  he  gave 
the  nanie  of  St  Petenbofg.  Hie  fint  hoase  Of  brick  was  buUt  by  oonnt 
Galilan  m  1710,  and  1711  Pster  with  Us  own  hshd  laid  the  fotindation 
of  anothw  honse  of  biicic.  From  this  period-  the  incrsase  of  the  city  was 
rapid,  and  in  a  short  tlsse  it  became  the  imperial  residence- Skid  capital  of 
the  Roaeian  dominions. 

Since  the  time  of  PMer  LPetenrtnng  has  ifsoaived  comtiiteal  aocessioiM 
both  in  aise  and  mftgnificence.  Csithmine  II.  in  psrticnlar  added  mom 
to  it  than  all  her  {wedecessors.  The  whole  city  contains  10,000  honses, 
with  a  popnlation  of  abont  270,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great  propor- 
tion are  foreigners.  The  city  is  diridsd  'into  fii«  qoaxierB,  ria.: — The 
Admiralty  Quarts ;  the  Vsssili  Ostroff,  or  islsnd ;  the  Island  of  SC 
Petersbnig;  the  Wibviig  Quarter ;  and  the  Foundry  Qaarter.  Th^io 
five  quarters  sore  snbdi^ed  into  eloTon  districts ;  and  these  agsin  Into 
fifty-fif«  sectioils,  for  the  pmpose  of  rendecing  the  p<^ce  estabUshmenl 
more  complete  and  dfectiine.  The  streets  are  in  general  about  70  fbot 
broad,  and  for  the  most  part  well-pai«d ;  though  som^  are  still  bad  with 
ptenks^— 4  mode  of  oonstracting  carriage-ways  peculiar  to  Rusma.  The 
houses 'are  usnaUy  built' of  brick,  which  is  covered  with  stucco  so  ss  to 
resemble  stoae.  M.  Ancelot,  ft  Tery  recent  traveller  in  Russia,  describes 
the  city  when  viewed  from  the  summit  of  a  tower  or  steeple,  in  tile 
following  terms :  **  Its  irniumersble  roofs,  painted  in  bright  green  ot  ash* 
tiAomxeA  grey ;  its  gil^d  arrows,  whidi,  when  reflecting  the  sun's  rays, 
appear  like  so  many  flashes  of  fire ;  those  fine  gilded  domes  n^ich  crown 
every  Greek  church,  and  appear  like  as  oriental*  diadem  on  the  brow  of 
tins  European  city ;  those  numerous  canals  whose  waters  are  seen  gliding 
beneath  light  and  elegant  bridges  of  iron ;  the  llnck  messes  of  verdure 
whicJi, ' flBstributed  here  and  thmt  through  the  cky,  refresh  the  eys ; 'tii^ 
broad  and  deep  river  covered  by  innumersble  boats,  and  the  fortress 


Mrahcd!  Btcd  the  dmrcbyards  experienced  an  additional  deaolation.  In  the 
SnMileftsk  quarter  of  the  town»  the  coffins  were  washed  out  of  their  ^raTes,  and  the 
dead  hodies  were  cast  up  froan  their  quiet  hahitatlona.  Numbere  biul  atnigf led  up 
piUan,  to  the  tope  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  highest  «miiienoe8,.and  were  endually 
sa^ed  from  the  fiite  of  their  companions  by  a  few  boats,  which  literally  plied  above 
the  .rarfs  of  many  of  the  houses!  An  eye- witness  says,  «  On  Saturday  the SOth,  at 
daybreak,  I  went  out  to  view  the  effects  of  this  catastrophe.  1  found  the  quay  of  the 
Neva  blocked  up  with  timber,  broken  barees,  galliots  and  vessels  of  various  descrip- 
tiona,  wbidi  had  carried  with  them  the  piUars  and  lamp-poets  of  the  house*,  and  had 
broken  Id  the  windows,  and  otherwise  damaged  the  edifices  on  the  quay.  The  hirgft 
blocfca  of  granite,  of  whSch  the  parapet  is  composed,  were  thrown  over.  The  St 
Isaa4i*Sy  the  ToochkoiF,  and  summer-garden  bridges,  were  broken  away  from  their 
anchors,  and  dispersed  and  destroyed.  Many  of  the  streets  were  so  choked  up  with 
their  timber,  as  to  be  almost  impassable.  In  the  Yassill  Ostroff  quarter,  where  most 
of  the  hooses  are  of  wood,  the  destruction  was  immense :  whole  dwellings  were  hurled 
from  their  foandations,  some  of  which  were  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  apot  ear  which  they  stood,  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  unfortunate  inhabitants 
within ;  others  were  broken  into  pieces  on  tiie  spot ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  so  tot> 
tally  dMtroyed,  that  not  a  fragment  of  them  remains."  Wooden  barracks  with  many 
of  their  inmates  were  totally  overwhelmed  :  an  entire  regiment  of  carbineers  who  had 
climbed  np  the  roofb  of  one  of  them,  all  perished !  Whole  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dty  had  almost  totallv  disappewed  :  of  Emilianofka,  not  a  trace  remained !  The 
fanperial  establlshmmts  at  Cronstadt  suffered  greatly,  and  tiie  fleet  sustained  irrepara- 
Ue  damage :  a  ahip  of  one  hundred  guns  was  left  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  principal 
streeta !  In  the  imperial  iron  man  Aictory  at  Catherinoff,  200  workmen  iMrishM ; 
and  oQt  of  eighteen  barracks,  no  less  than  fifteen  were  waahed  away.  Such  are  a 
few,  and  bat  a  ivw^  of  the  results  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  Alexander  was  a  helplesa 
apectator  of  the  aaena  from  his  palace  windows :  what  a  lesNO  for  faumaq  ambition ! 
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ri«ing  out  of  its 'waters,  present  to  the  eye  a  Tariegafted  and  ipkiidii) 
panonuna,  diversified  by  the  prospect  of  ialets  which  sorroimd  the  dty." 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  magical  than  those  yilks  whidi  eorer 
Krestoroski  and  Kameni  Ostroff.  Viewed  as  the  caprices  of  man,  oms- 
mented  with  the  most  brilliant  coloms,  constrocted  of  deal,  and  light  is 
the  a&rial  palace  of  a  foiry,  they  hardly  seem  to  press  npon  the  Terdant  turf 
on  which  they  are  erecteid.  No  .uniform  system  of  architectare  was  fol- 
lowed in  th^ir  construction :  Italy,  France,  England,  Holland,  and  China, 
have  fanushed  models ;  and  this  picturesque  assemblage  of  styles  seems 
to  be  an  epitome  of  the  whims  of  idl  nations  upon  earth. 

The  finest  and  most  magnificent  church  in  this  dty,  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  empire,  is  that  of  St  Isaac,  beggn  by  Catherine  in  1766,  but  only 
finished  in  1812.    It  is  built  of  marble,  and  the  expense  of  its  ^ecti<» 
and  decorations  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  26,500,000  raUes.    One 
church  here  is  concatenated  with  another  :  Protestants,  Catholics^  Luthe- 
rans, Armenians,  and  Greeks,  have  their  several  churches  beside  md 
focing  each  other.  .  The  mansions  of  the  nobles  are  vast  piles  of  build- 
ing, fanushed  widi  g^eat  cost,  in  the  same. elegant  style  as  at  Puis  or 
London,  and  situated  chiefly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Neva,  either  in  the 
Admiralty  Quarter,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  Livonia  and  Moscow,  which  tre 
the  finest  parts  of  the  city.     The  views  upon  the  banks  of  the  Neva 
exhibit  the  grandest  and  most  lively  scenes  imaginable.     That  river  is  in 
many  places  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London ;  it  is  also  deep,  rapid, 
and  as  transparent  as  crystal ;  and  its  banks  are  lined  on  each  side  with 
a   continued   range  of  grand   buildings.     On  the  N.  the  fortress,  the 
academy  of  sciences,   and  the  academy  of  arts,  are  the  most  striking 
objects.     On  the  opposite  side  are  the  imperial  palace,  the  admiralty,  the 
mansions  of  many  Russian  nobles,  and  the  English  line,  so  called  because 
it  is  mostly  occufued  by  English  merchants.     In  the  front  of  these  bnild- 
ings,  on  the  S.  side,  is  the  quay,  which  extends  three  miles,  except  where 
it  is  interrupted  by  the  admiralty ;  and  the  Neva  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  space  Ib  embanked  by  a  waU,  parapet,  and  pavement  of  hewn 
granite.     No  monument  in  this  city  is  more  worthy  of  attention  than  that 
which  Catherine  U.  erected  to  tiie  memory  of  Peter  I.  in  Peter  Place. 
It  is  a  large  equestrian  statue  of  that  prince  in  the  attitude  of  ascending 
a  rock.  '  The  figure  ib  said  to  have  a  noble  appearance,  and  to  be  an  exact 
Ukeness  of  that  uncommon  man.'^ 


*  "The  statne,  when  I  wss  at  Petersbarg,  (aavs  Coxe,)  wae  not  ereded,  b«t 
stood  under  a  lai^  wooden  shade,  near  the  Neva*  within  a  few  yards  of  Its  enonnoiv 
pedestaL  When  Falconet  had  conceived  the  design  of  his  statue,  the  baae  of  which  was 
to  be  formed  of  an  huge  rock,  he  carefully  examined  the  enWrons  of  Petenhnig,  i(* 
among  the  detached  pieces  of  granite,  which  are  scattered  about  these  parts*  ooa  could 
be  found  of  magnitude  correspondent  to  the  dimensions  of  the  equestrisin  figure.  After 
considerable  research,  he  discovered  a  stupendous  mass  half  buried  in  the  midst  of  s 
morass.  The  expense  and  difficulty  of  transporting  it  were  no  obstades  to  Catherine 
II.  By  her  order,  the  morass  was  immediately  drained,  a  road  was  cut  through  s 
forest,  and  carried  over  the  marshy  ground ;  and  the  stone,  which,  after  it  had  been 
somewhat  reduced,  weighed  at  least  1,600  tons,  was  removed  to  Petersbun.  This 
more  than  Uoman  work  was,  in  less  than  six  mouths  from  the  time  of  iu  nrat  dis- 
Averv,  accomplished  by  a  windlass,  and  by  means  of  large  friction  balls  alternately 
placed  and  removed,  in  grooves  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  road.  In  this  manner  it  was 
drawn,  with  forty  men  seated  on  its  top,  about  four  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva ; 
there  it  was  embarked  on  a  vessel  constructed  on  purpose  to  receive  it,  and  thus  conveyed 
about  the  same  distance  by  water,  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands.  When  landed  at 
Petersburg,  it  was  42  feet  lon^  at  the  base,  86  at  the  top,  21  thick,  and  17  high ;  a 
bulk  greatly  surpassing  in  weight  the  most  boasted  monuments  of  Roman  gimndeur, 
which,  aoGordiug  to  the  loud  admirers  of  antiquity,  would  have  baffled  the  skill  of 
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The  weather  in  Petenburg  begun  to  be  rery  TariaUe  about  the  end 
of  September.     Dnring  antmnn  ^e  tbiiis  are  bo  frequent,  that  we  are 
assured,  that  of  thirty  days,  twenty-fonr  are  rainy.     The  seasona  that 
may  whh  propriety  be  called  spring  and  autumn,  howeTer,  are  extremdy 
efaort;    and  winter   and   summer  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
nnknown  in  more  southern  climates.     Fires  are  necessary,  except  during 
two  or  throe  months  in  midsummer.     During  the  middle   of  winter, 
particularly  in  the  months  of   December^ and  January,  the  weather  is 
changeable :   the  most  unexpected  thaws  succeeding  the  most  intense 
frost,  and  again  yielding  to  frost  no  less  intense.     During  the  whole 
season,  however,  the  weather  is  always  cold;  and  sometimes  produces 
upon  such  as  expose  themselves  to   it  the  most  melancholy  effects. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  see  persons  whom  the  severity  of  the 
frost  has  deprived  of  several  of  their  limbs.     Hie  only  remedy  is  imme- 
diately to  rub  the  pert  affected  with  snow  or  flannel.     To  approach  the 
fire,  or  to  dip  the  part  in  warm  water,  induces  a  mortification,  and  it  soon 
fialls  off.     Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  climate — ^which  to  those 
who  ^^ass  their  lives  in  more  southern  regions  may  appear  to  be  altogether 
intolerable — ^the  peasants  in  Petersbuig  never  desist  from  their  ordinary 
occopadoDs.     Drivers  may  be  seen  in  the   streets  with  their  sledges, 
passing  along  without  concern,  thou^^  both  horse  and  man  are  literally 
cased  in  ice.*   Tliey  are,  no  doubt,  dressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  effects  of  the  cold,  their  pelisse  being  generally  made 
of  a  sheep's  skin  with  the  wool  turned  inwards;  but,  from  many  drcnm- 
stances,  we  may^  conjecture  that  their  bodies,  by  habit,  are  made  to 
endure  without  inconvenience,  a  degree  of  cold  from  which  their  more 
southern  neighbours  would  shrink  witfi  dread.     Even  the  women  are  said 
to  be  frequently  seen,  during  the  most  intense  frost,  washing  their  linens 
in  the  Neva,^^^^  they  are  obliged  to  have  near  them  a  hatchet  to  break 
open  the  ice  which  is  formed  round  their  hands.     At  this  occupation, 
they  are  said  often  to  continue  no  less  than  two  hours,  even  when  the 
thennometer  is  60**  below  the  freeadng  point.    Habit,  however,  has  not 
6o  recondled  the  Rusrian  to  cold  that  it  cannot  hurt  him.     Servants,  it 
has  been  asserted,  are  not  unfrequently  froaeen  to  death  while  waiting  for 
their  masters. 

Amusefnenti,']  No  part  of  the  city  is,  during  winter,  more  crowded 
than  the  Neva.  Carriages  of  all  descriptions,  and  crowds  of  people,  are 
continually  passmg  between  the  different  quarters  of  the  city;  while 
upon  otherparts  of  it,  multitudes  resort  for  the  purpose  of  amusement. 
Inclosed  places  are  allotted  to  the  skaters.  In  one  quarter  may  be  seen 
all  the  exercises  of  horBemanahip.  In  another  the  attention  is  attracted 
by  a  sledge-race.  "While  in  a  third  is  exhibited  an  amusement  in  which 
a  stranger  would  see  more  danger  than  diversion.  This  amusement 
consists  in  descending  with  a  sledge  upon  an  inclined  plane  incrusted 
with  ice.  Upon  these  inclined  planes  they  descend  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  sledge  proceeds,  with  amazing  velocity,  to  a  great  distance,  upon 
a  kind  of  road  formed  on  the  ice  for  that  purpose.  So  much  are  the 
Peteraburgers  accustomed  to  this  exercise,  that  the  younger  of  them 

nodem  mcebanies,  and  were  alone  sniBdent  to  render  conspicuous  the  reign  of  the 
most  degenerate  emperors.  The  pedestal,  however,  Uioagh  still  of  prodigioos  magni- 
tude, is  far  from  retaining  its  original  dimensions;  as,  in  order  to  form  a  proper 
fttation  for  the  stntue,  and  to  represent  an  ascent,  the  summit  whereof  the  horse  is 
sodcaveuring  to  attain.  Its  bulk  haa  been  necessarily  diminished." 
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generally  descend  from  die  pkne  upon  ibmr  AkateB,  resting  only  on^ne 
foot,  as  in  tliat  manner  their  balance  is  more  easily  fn-eseired. 

^*  As  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,"  says  M.  Ancelot,  ^Mhat  is,  as  soon 
as  the  sea  which  is  now  agitated  by  the  slightest  wind  becomes  n  solid 
mass,  tiie  road  is  maiked  out  on  the  ice  which  l^sds  from  Petenbuxg  to 
Cnmstadt :  this  is  done  by  a  long  line  of  large  bnoys.  About  erery 
leagoe  aire  stationed  sentry-boxes  well  wanned;  and  the  sentinels,  during 
foggy  weather,  keep  up  fires  at  certain  distances,  and  by  the  tingling  of 
bells,  ser^e  as  a  security  and  guide  to  the  traTeller.  About  half-way  is 
establielied  a  restaurateur.  Tlie  innumerable  crowds  of  people,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  enveloped  in  their  laige  pelisses,  and  gliding  with 
iflhlifference  upon  the  fragile  surface,  whii^  sJone  separates  them  fit>m  the 
abyss  beneath,  offbr  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  soulliem  country  a  stivoge 
eija^ht,  and  impress  him  with  a  feeling  of  terror  quite  tmknown  to  northern 
pebple.  But  it  is  when  they  begin  to  run  the  boneri,  ^tat  the  road  of 
Cronstradt  presents  tlie  most  animated  picture.  These  bouers  are  boats, 
fixed  on  two  plates  or  blades  of  iron  like  skates,  with  a  third  which  is 
adapted  as  a  rudder.  Seats  are  arranged  round  this  bark,  which  haS  one, 
two,  and  sometimes  three  masts.  Driven  before  a  wind  which  always 
blows  with  violence  during  this  season,  and  directed  by  an  able  pilot,  these 
boats,  distinguished  by  their  variety  of  rigging  and  flags  of  different 
colours,  skim  along  the  surfiBM»  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity.  A  pale 
sun  lends  its  rays  to  the  scene,  but  imparts  no  heat ;  the  sails  are  unfuried ; 
the  north  wind  whisties ;  the  boat  darts  forward ;  and  the  eailorB,  by  skil- 
ful mandeuvres,  endeavour  to  pass  each  other ;  and  thus  in  less  than  an 
hour  you  glide  tiffougfa  a  space  of  ten  leagues." 

On  the  Neva  too  are  held  the  great  markets,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  purchase  their  winter  provisions.  .  This  lively  scene  is 
thus  described  by  Mr  Coxe : — **  At  the  conclusion  of  the  long  fast,  which 
closes  on  the  14th  of  December  (O.S.,)  the  Russians  lay  in  their  provi- 
sions for  the  remaining  part  of  the  winter.  For  this  purpose,  an  annual 
mtfrket,  which  lasts  wee  days,  is  held  upon  the  river,  near  the  forcress. 
A  long  street,  above  a  mile  in  lengtii,  was  lined  on  each  side  with  an 
immense  store  of  provisions,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  this  capital  for 
the  three  following  months.  Many  thousand  raw  carcases  of  oxen,  sheep, 
hogs,  pigs,  together  with  geese,  fowls,  and  every  species  of  frozen  food, 
were  exposed  to  sale.  The  larger  quadrupeds-  were  grouped  in  various 
circles,  upright,  their  hind  legs  fixed  in  the  snow^  with  l^br  heads  and 
fore  legs  turned  to  each  other:  these  towered  above  the  rest,  and  occupied 
the  hindermost  row.  Next  to  them  succeeded  a  regular  series  of  animals, 
descending  gradually  to  the  smallest,  intermixed  with  poultry  and  game, 
hanging  in  festoons,  and  garnished  with  heaps  of  butter,  fish,  and  eggs. 
I  soon  pereeived,  from  the  profusion  of  partridges,  pheasants,  moor-fowls, 
and  cocks  of  the  wood,  that  there  were  no  laws  in  this  country  which 
prohibited  the  selling  of  game.  I  observed  also  tiie  truth  of  what  has 
been  frequently  asserted,  that  many  of  the  birds,  as  well  as  several 
animals,  in  these  northern  regions,  became  white  in  winter,  many  hundred 
black  cocks  being  changed  Xo  that  colour ;  and  some  which  had  been 
taken  before  they  had  completed  their  metamorphosis,  exhibited  a  mixture 
of  black  and  white  plumage.  The  most  distant  quarters  contributed  to 
supply  this  vast  store  of  provisions ;  and  the  finest  veal  had  been  sent  by 
land-carriage  as  far  as  from  Archangel,  which  is  situated  at  the  distance 
of  830  miles  from  St  Petersbui^ ;  yet,  every  species  of  food  b  suijuris- 
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ingly  Amp,  In  order  to  render  this  firosen  food  fit  for  dreasmg,  it  is 
first  thawed  in  cold  wator.  Frosen  meat,  however,  certainly  loses  much 
of  itB  flavour,  and  aocordingly,  the  tables  of  persons  o^  condition,  and 
those  of  the  English  merchants,  are  supplied  with  freah-killed  meat." 

VapouTi'JSathi.^      In  St  Petersbnig  the   bathing-houses   are  very 

nomeroiis*    The  following  m^xrapit  of  th^  v«poar-baths  was  oomnmni- 

cated  to  Mr  Coze  by  an  English  gentleman  at  St  Petersburg :-— ^'  T|ie 

bathing-room  was  small  and  low,  and  contained  a  heap  of  luge  stones 

piled  over  a  fire,  and  two  broad  beaches,  one  near  the  growid  and  thd 

ether  neai  the  deling.     Small  buckets  of  water  being  occanonally  thrown 

upon  the  heated  stones,  filled  the  room  with  a  hot  and  sofibcating  vapour^ 

which,  from  its  tendency  to  ascend,  rendered  the  upper  part  much  hotter 

than  die  lowtf.     Having  taken  off  my  dothes,  I  laid  myself  down  upon 

the  hi^iest  bench,  while  the  bathing  woman  was  preparing  tube  of  hot 

and  cold  witter,  and  continued  to  increase  the  vt^HMU*  in  the  manner  above 

mentioned.     Having  dipped  a  branch  of  .twigs  into  the  hot  water,  she 

repeatedly  sprinkled,  and  then  rubbed  with  it  my  whole  body.     In  about 

half  an  hoar,  I  remored  to  the  lower  bench,  which  I  found  much  cooler, 

where  the  bathing  woman  lathered  me  from-  head  to  foot  with  soap, 

scrubbed  me  with  flannel  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes ;  and  throwing 

several  buckets  of  warm  water  over  me,  till  the  soap  was  entirely  washed 

oif,  she  then  dried  me  with  «ftpb«i»^     As  I  put  on  my  clothes  in  a  room 

without  a  fire,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  cold  air  had 

little  effect  on  my  body,  though  in  so  heated  a  state ;  for,  while  I  was 

dressing',  I  felt  a  glow  of  warm^,  which  continued  during  the  whole 

night.      This  circumstance  convinced  me,  that,  when  the  natives  rush 

from  the  vapour-badis  into  the  river,  or  even  roll  in  the  snOw,  their 

sensations  are  in  no  respect'  disagreeable,  nor  the  effects  in  any  degree 

unwholesome." 

Society,^  ^*  Ancelot,  vHbo  visited  Fetersbuig  in  1826,  informs  us 
that  ^though  both  sexes  assemble  together  in  the  drawing-room,  they 
do  not  mix  with  each  other.  Ati  an  evening  party,  the  married  ladies 
form  a  group  round  a  table  at  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  presides ; 
the  young  ladies  establish  themselves  in  some  comer  of  the  room,  and  the 
gentleman  form  themselves  also  into  a  separate  party.  The  separation 
of  the  two  sexes  is  not  less  rigorously  observed  at  dinner  than  at  even- 
mg  parties ;  all  Uie  ladies  place  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other,  so  that  during  dinner  time  no  communication 
is  held  between  them,  but  by  means  of  a  solitary  monosyllable  or  two 
tivown  across  the  vases  of  flowers,  which  decorate  the  tables  **  Many 
travellers,"  says  our  author,  *^  \i&ve  proclaimed  to  Europe  the  ignonmce 
of  the  Russian  ladies.  *  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  judgment  then 
pronounced  was  a  fair  one ;  but  I  cannot  now  concur  in  itt  Availing 
myself  of  the  privileges  granted  to  a  stranger,  I  have  more  than  .once 
passed  this  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  sexes;  I  have  convetaed 
with  those  women  who  are  accused  of  ignorance,  but  among  the  greater 
number,  I  have  found  diversified  information  joined  to  a  refinement  of 
mind,  a  knowledge  often  profound  of  European  literature,  and  an  elegant 
style  of  conversation,  which  m^ht  excite  the  envy  of  many  of  the  French 
ladies.  It  is  among  young  ladies  that  these  qualificatimis  are  more 
particularly  found,  wUch  would  tend  to  prove  that  die  education  of  women 
in  Russia  has,  during  the  last  century,  taken  a  new  diracdon,  and  what 
might  have  beoi  true  30  years  ago  ceases  to  be  so  now.     It  is  by  no 
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means  eztrBordinary  to  meet  young  ladies  at  Petersbuiig,  who  speak 
French,  Grennan,  English,  and  Russian  with  eqnal  fluency :  I  could  eren 
mention  some  who  Write  these  four  languages  in  a  style  as  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  precision,  as  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  elegance.  These 
extensive  acquirements,  and  moral  superiority  may  perhaps  sufl&ciently 
account  for  the  solitude  in  which  the  young  men  leave  them,  and  the 
repugnance  which  the  latter  show  to  mixing  with  them."  The  English 
merchants  in  St  Petersllurg  live  in  a  splendid  but  social  manner.  In 
the  metropolis  of  Russia  enjoyment  is  Uie  grand  concern ;  and  one  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  society  here  is,  the  mixture  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
countries,  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  of  ^e  most  diversified  man- 
nen.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  generals,  officers,  decorated  per- 
sonages, merdumts,  scholars,  and  artists,  together  in  one  company,  or  to 
meet  around  the  same  table  with  Russians,  Grermans,  English,  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Swedes.  The  result  of  this  free  and  mixed  intercourse  is 
a  general  liberality  of  opinion,  and  affability  of  manners.  Most  young 
Russians  of  rank  and  education  have  made  the  grand  tour ;  and  many  of 
them  are  as  well* acquainted  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  Paris,  Rome, 
and  London,  as  with  those  of  their  own  country. 

Setninaries.']  An  institution  for  the  education  of  the  nobility  in 
Peteraburg,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  corps  de  cadets.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Empress  Anne,  but  greatly  augmented  in  its  importance  by 
Catherine  11.  It  is  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue  of  135,000  rubles, 
or  £30,000  sterling.  It  receives  540  sons  of  noble  families ;  with  W  of 
inferior  rank,  who  receive  their  education  here  in  order  afterwards  to  fill 
the  place  of  tutors.  They  are  all  entered  on  the  national  service,  and  for 
the  most  part  wear  the  national  uniform.  The  age  of  adnusnon  is  mx ; 
the  term  of  remaining  in  the  corps  is  fifteen  years.  The  youth  are  divided 
into  five  classes,  and  are  educated  in  different  branches,  according  to  the 
abilities  and  ^positions  which  they  display.  The  principal  subjects 
taught  in  this  institution  are  French,  English,  German,  and  sometimes  the 
Latin  and  Tartar  languages,  arithmetic,  fortification,  tactics,  history,  geo- 
graphy, dancing,  the  use  of  arms,  riding,  and,  in  some  cases,  drawing  and 
music  They  are  divided  into  companies,  in  the  form  of  a  battalion,  and 
are  constantly  exercised.  In  summer  they  are  encamped  for  six  weeks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg.  The  mode  of  education  recommended 
by  Rousseau,  is,  in  a  great  measure  adopted ;  and  the  young  men  are  said 
to  display  an  amazing  agility  in  their  exercises.  They  are  made  to  f<»get 
that  they  are  nobles ;  no  ioi  clothing  is  allowed  to  Uiem  even  in  winter, 
and  their  apartments  are  very  moderately  warmed.  Prizes  are  distributed 
to  such  as  excel  either  in  their  studies  or  their  exercises.  Such  as  have 
gained  six  prizes,  are  sent  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  with  an  annual 
allowance  of  600  rubles. 

While  the  education  of  the  sons  of  noble  fiunilies  is  thus  provided  for, 
that  of  the  daughters  is  not  n^lected.  Catherine  U.  converted  a  house 
erected  for  a  convent  into  a  female  seminary.  She  endowed  it  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  70,400  rubles,  or  £15,644  sterling;  and  in  1764, 
opened  it  for  the  reception  of  200  young  ladies  belonging  to  noble  fiimilies, 
and  240  daughters  of  commoners ;  50  daughtov  of  nobles  were  after- 
wards added,  under  the  name  of  boarders.  The  ladies  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  five  or  six,  and  leave  the  seminary  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
All  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  different  branches  of 
ne^e-work ;  but  while  the  daughters  of  the  nobles  are  receiving  lessons 
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in  history,  geography,  the  gramnuir  of  the  Riusian  langiiage,  in  the 
French,  G^nnan,  Italian,  and  English  langnages,  in  nrasic,  drawing,  and 
dancing, — ^tfae  dan^ters  of  the  commonera  are  instmcted  in  the  no  less 
nseftil  arts  of  coolmig,  washing,  and  such  other  occupations  as  af^  neces- 
sary in  the  management  of  a  family. 

Aisadetrnf  of  Sciences*!^  The  Imperial  Academy,  of  Sdences  was 
foonded  hy  Peter  L  in  1724.  Catherine  I.  completed  what  Peter  had 
began,  and  appropriated  a  fond  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  The 
most  learned  men,  in  different  departments  of  science,  were  invited  from 
foreign  eoontries,  and  leceiTed,  at  Petersburg,  that  honour,  and  those 
emolnmaits,  which  dieir  talents  seemed  to  merit.  Catherine  II.  dismissed 
such  members  as  had  been  tempted  to  become  so  merely  from  the  hopes 
of  gain,  and  liberally  recomp^ised  such  as  by  their  labours  and  their 
ingenuity  seemed  to  deserve  it.  According  to  her  recommendatioii,  the 
most  intelligent  members  travelled  into  different  parts  of  the  empire  to 
make  such  observations  as  should  at  the  same  time  advance  the  interests 
of  science  and  enable  her  to  form  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  state  of  her 
dominions.  To  defray  the  expenses  of.  those  expeditions,  she,  at  different 
times,  hestowed  on  the  academy  considerable  sums.  Several  gentiemen 
were  employed  in  these  scientific  travels;  but  the  most  frmied  were 
Gmelin  and  Pallaa.  The  niunber  of  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  academy 
now  exceeds  36,000.  Among  its  curiosities  are  manuscripts  of  the 
lives  of  tile  saints,  written  in  1298  ;  a  very  old  copy  of  Nestor's  chronicle ; 
with  the  acts  and  epistles  of  the  Aposties,  remarkable  for  being  the  first 
book  printed  in  Russia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ten  years  .under  the 
pressi,  and  is  dated  at  Moscow,  1564.  This  library  also  contains  upwards 
of  3000  Chinese  books,  procured  in  the  course  of  the  Russian  commerce 
with  that  nation. 

Acadennf  of  ArU."]  The  Empress  Elizabetii  founded  tiie  Academy  of 
Arts,  and  endowed  it  with  a  revenue  of  18,000  rubles.  The  number  of 
students  admitted  was  forty.  Catiierine  II.  assigned  it  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  40,000  rubles ;  and  instead  of  forty  students,  fixed  the  number 
as  tiliree  hundred.  The  age  of  admission  to  this  academy  is  six,  and  the 
students  continue  in  it  twelve  years.  They  are  frumished  witii  clothing, 
boarding,  and  lodging.  Till  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  are  instmcted  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  >  with  the  German  and  French 
languages ;  after  that  age  tiiey  are  instructed  in  some  of  tiiose  arts  taught 
in  the  academy.  Annual  prizes  are  distributed,  and  the  most  distinguished 
students  are  sent,  at  tiie  expense  of  government,  to  improve  themselves  by 
travel  in  foreign  lands. 

In  the  cbrde  of  Schlusselberg  lies  the  important  town  and  fortress  of 
that  name,  at  the  issue  of  the  Neva  from  tiie  Ladoga.  In  this  fortress 
state-prisoners  are  generally  kept.  The  principal  towns  in  the  othei^ 
circles  of  this  government  are  of  little  importance,  averaging  1500 
inhabitants. 

2d,  Finland.!^  The  government  of  Finland  has  probably  received 
its  name  frt>m  its  marshy  surface.  Besides  the  former  Swedish  province 
of  the  same  name,  it  comprehends  all  tiie  government  of  Viburg,  or  the 
ancient  Rusraui  Finland.  It  stretches  to  the  highest  north,  and  compre- 
Lends  a  territorial  surface  of  138,923  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,350,000,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  hilly ;  on  the  N.  and  W. 
some  branches  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  enter  this  government ;  on 
the  £  it  is  covered  with  sand-hills  and  rocks,  intersected  by  marehes, 
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fleas,  lakefl>  and  rireiB,  which  diflKise  cold  and  unwIioleBoine  miBts.  Hie 
most  central  lake  in  the  coontry  is  the  PoyoiMX,  or  *  the  Peaceable ;'  it  is 
about  seventf^two  milefl  in  length,  and  thurteen  in  breadth.  The  lake  of 
Saima  on  the  east,  which  is  crowded  with  islanda,  is  still  larger.  It 
descends  by  six  cataracts  to  the  Tomea,  which  carriea  its  waters  into  the 
Ladoga  lidce.  The  valleys  between  the  hills  are  fertile,  and  vegetation 
decreases  only  towards  the  highest  north.  The  coasts  of  the  Bollmian 
and  finland  Gnlf  are  thickly  strewn  with  granite  and  limestone  rockss 
and  in  some  places  present  a  labyrinthine  archipelago  of  litde  islands. 
The  climate  varies  from  the  rigorons  polar  climate  to  a  more  temperate 
one,  which  enjoys  only  one  month  of  spring  and  two  months  of  antomn, 
with' a  brief  but  frequently  very  hot  summer;  during  idiich  the  night, 
usually  serene  and  mild,  extends  to  only  four  houn,  and  vegetation  is 
extremely  ra|Md.  Agriculture,  rearing  of  catde,  and  fishing,  are  the 
principal  oocnpations  of  die  inhabitants.  Hie  harvest,  consisting  chiefly 
of  baiiey  and  rye,  smnetimes  yields  an  exportable  surplus.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  there  is  good  timber  for  marine  purposes.  Granite  is  the 
principal  mineral  in  tUs  district.  Iran  was  once  woriced  in  Finland 
Proper,  but  the  finlandars  now  import  that  metal  from  Sweden.  A 
great  quantity  of  nitre  is  made  in  this  country.  The  country  has  good 
harboun ;  but  they  cannot  be  extensively  used,  as  the  long  winter  detains 
ships  six  mondis  in  harbour.  In  winter  the  transport  by  sledges  affords 
an  easy  and  rapid  communication.  The  principal  religion  is  the  Lutheran. 
Mr  James  mentions  a  singular  custom  as  existing  at  Abo.  The  pre- 
valent religion  here,  as  in  Sweden,  is  the  Lutheran.  *'  The  solemnization 
of  marriages  takes  place  only  once  a  year,  and  that  on  a  fixed  day  in  the 
teeming  autumn.  Before  this  time  arrives,  the  expectant  lover  is  not 
permitted,  by  the  custom  of  the  land,  to  pay  his  addresses  in  person  to 
the  object  of  his  wishes.  His  offer  is  made  by  sending  a  piece  if  money, 
that  is  accepted  or  not,  as  the  fair  one  is  inclined  to  approve  or  reject  his 
suit ;  but  both  the  conveyance  of  this  token  of  love,  and  the  whole  of  the 
after-ceremonials,  are  carried  on  through  the  intervention  of  some  old 
woman  of  the  village,  whose  occupation  and  calling  may  seem  enviable 
to  some  bustling  gentiewoman  of  other  countries,  being  that  of  a  r^;ularly 
established  match*maker."  This  government  is  divided  into  twelve 
circles,  viz*  the  six  andent  circles  of  Kexholm,  Priedrichsham,  Ser- 
dobol,  Vibuig,  Yilmarstrand,  and  Neuschlot;  and  the  seven  yielded 
by  Sweden,  in  1809,  viz.  Kymmenegard,  Tavastehuus,  Abo,  Kuopio, 
Vasa,  and  Uleaborg.  The  principal  towns  ere  Helsingfors  and  Abo. 
The  latter  town  was  recently  almost  totally  consumed  by  fire,  and 
the  university  established  there  has  been  removed  to  Helsingfors*  The 
houses  of  the  Emlandera  are  usually  constructed  of  fir  trees  rudely 
squared  by  the  axe,  and  laid,  with  a  thin  layer  of  moss  between,  upon  each 
otiier;  the  ends,  instead  of  being  cut  off,  are  generally  left  projecting 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  have  a  most  savage  and  slovenly 
appearance.  The  roof  is  also  of  fir,  sometimes  stained  red ;  the  windows 
are  fiiequentiy  cut  out  with  the  axe  after  the  sides  of  the  house  are  raised. 
Sir  Jolm  Carr  reroariu,  that  the  summer  burst  upon  him  in  this  country 
with  fiery  fruy  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  with  no  earlier  precnnor  than  grass 
and  great  leaves.  On  a  sudden,  the  flies,  which  experience  a  longer 
date  of  existence  in  the  north  than  in  the  milder  regions  of  Europe,  awake 
firom  their  torpor  with  the  arrival  of  the  hot  weather,  and  annoy  the 
traveller  beyond  imagination. 
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Lapmarks.'}  The  districta  edled  the  Liipmarks  belong  to  tliis  pro- 
▼inee.  They  were  fully  ceded  to  Rbsbui  in  the  peace  of  Abo.  lie 
inhabitants  are  partly  Lapp<Miian8  and  partly  colonists.  The  Lapps  are 
divided  into  herdsmen  and  fishermen.  Tomea,  the  chief  towb  of  the 
Lapmaarks,  contains  660  inhabitants. 

Aland  lilanda,'}  To  this  goTemment  fikewise  belongs  the  group  of 
the  Aland  Islands.  This  group  fiea  in  ^e  Bothnian  Gulf,  which  they 
separate,  and  it  might  also  be  said,  shut  up  from  the  Bahic  The  principal 
ishmd  18  about  40  miles  long,  and  SO  broad.  It  contains  several  lakes, 
tod  is  fertQe  in  com.  The  nnmbo*  cff  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  group 
is  13,340.  There  are  e%hty  inhabited,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
tminfaabited.     Hiey  export  wood,  coal,  lime,  butter,  and  cheese. 

SdL  Eathonicu]  The  gOTemment  of  Esthonia  has  its  name  from  the 
abori^nal  inhabitants,  who  give  it  the  name  of  Viroma,  or  '  border-country.' 
It  has  a  superficies  of  nearly  8,680  square'  miles,  and  a  population  of 
396,032.  Estlioiiia  is  in  general  a  &t  comitry,  here  and  there  broken  by 
small  eminences.  *  The  soil  is  meagre,  and  watered  by  no  considerable 
rirer,  excepting  the  Narva;  and  tiie  only  extensive  lake  is  the  Peipus. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  but  foggy  and  unpleasant  in  summer.  The 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture  and  fishing.  They 
export  com,  brandy,  cattle,  butter,  tallow,  skins,  and  salt  fish.  The 
inbabitantB  are  Esthonians,  Swedes,  and  Gemans,  chiefiy  professing  the 
LrOtlieran  religion.  It  is  divided  into  four  circles,  vis.  Reval,  Hapsal, 
Vesenberg,  and  Veissenstein.  The  chief  town  is  Reval,  which  Bes  hi 
a  small  bay  of  the  furnish  Gulf,  and  contams  15,000  inhabitants.  ITie 
islands  of  Dagu,  Vorms,  and  Nuckii,  belong  to  this  government.  The 
fonner  is  about  40  imles  long,  and  from  26  to  36  broad,  and  has  a  popu- 
ktion  of  about  10,000. 

41/L  IAconiaJ\  The  government  of  Livonia  has  its  name  from  Ha 
original  inhabitants,  now  nearly  extinct.  It  has  a  surface  of  20,360  square 
BuTes,  and  a  population  of  737,784  persons,  chiefly  Lutherans.  The 
country  abounds  in  large  woods,  lakes,  rivers,  moors,  and  heaths ;  but  it 
contains  many  fertile  spots.^  The  Baltic  here  forms,  between  the  island 
of  Oeeel  and  the  continent,  the  large  Gidf  of  Riga.  On  the  N.  E.  is 
Lake  Peipus.  The  pfincipal  river  is  &e  Duna.  The  inhabitants  are 
industrious  agricultmists.  The  winter  is  long  and  severe,  but  the  climate 
heathy.  The  chief  productions  are  com,  flax-seed,  and  timber.  The 
servitude  of  the  peasants  was  abolished  in  1818.  It  is  divided  into  five 
circles,  viz.  Riga,  Venden,  Dorpat,  Pernau,  and  Arensburg,  or  the  island 
of  Oesel.  The  chief  towns  are  Riga,^ — ^whose  commerce  was  established 
650  yean  ago,  by  Bremen  navigators — Pernau,  and  Dorpt. 

Riga*']  Riga  is  situated  upon  the  Diina,  six  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  is  well-known  as  a  place  of  commerce.  It  chiefly  exports  corn,  hemp, 
flax^  iron,  timber,  masts,  leather,  and  taUow.  Upon  the  Dana,  at 
tloB  place,  ia  a  floating  bridge,  of  which  the  length  is  2,600  feet,  and 
the  breadth  40  feet  It  is  removed  during  winter.  The  number  of 
inhaibilainits  is  about  36,000:  of  these  upwards  of  9000  dwell  within  the 


*  Some  ides  msy  be  formed  of  the  rmvafSi  oommitted  by  wolves  in  Runia,  finnii 
tbe  foHowing  official  acooimt  of  their  devastations  in  the  government  of  Livonia  only. 
In  the  year  18S8,  they  devoured^horKs,  1841;  foals,  1248;  horned  cattle,  1607; 
calves,  73);  sheep,  15,182;  lambs, "Tee;  goats,  2645;  kids,  188;  swine,  4190;  suckijig; 


pigs,  312;  dogs,  903 ;  geese,  673. 
^  This  name  may  be  translated  iUt^e. 
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foitificatioiis.     The  garriMii  generally  consists  of  1000  men.  •  It  has  z 
library  containing  12,000  volnmes. 

I}orpt,2  Dorpt,  1 16  miles  from  Narva,  suffered  in  a  most  dreadful 
manner  daring  the  wan  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians.  This 
ancient  town,  which  belonged,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  Hanseatic 
League,  is  situate  on  the  river  Embach,  being  in  the  high  road  to  the 
^  capital,  and  enjoys  a-  considerable  traffic  A  university,  with  a  large 
revenue,  was  established  here  in  1802;  there  are  also  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  museums  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  a  botanic  garden. 
In  1815  there  were  37  professors  and  310  students.  A  great  annual  fair 
is  held  here.  The  population  is  estimated  at  6000.  It  stands  in  lat. 
58'  22^  45''  N.,  Ion.  25"  28'  9"  £.  Round  Dorpt  the  country  is  extremely 
fertile,  so  as  to  have  been  called  the  granary  of  the  North.  This  fertile 
district  stretches  as  far  as  Riga,  which,  however,  is  surrounded  with  deep 
barren  sands. 

OeseL2  The  island  of  Oesel  is  74  miles  long,  and  in  breadth  50 ;  and 
with  the  islands  of  Moon  and  Runa,  maintains  a  population  of  34,256 
inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  Zealand,  this  is  die  largest  island  in 
the  Baltic  It  possesses  an  undulated  surface  diversified  with  low  hills, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  woods.  The  climate  is  milder  than  on  the  adjacent 
continent.     The  lower  classes  are  chiefly  fishermen. 

5th,  CourlaruL']  Courland  was  once  a  dutchy  dependent  on  the  crown 
of  Poland,  but  was  united  to  the  Russian  empire  in  1795.  It  receives 
its  name  from  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Kures.  It  has  a  superficial 
territory  of  12,140  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  569,000.  This  is 
a  flat  country,  interspersed  with  sand  lulls,  heaths,  marshes,  and  fertile 
patches.  The  coasts  consist  partly  of  high  downs,  and  are  partly  flat.  The 
promontory  which  divides  the  Baltic  frt>m  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  is  the  Domess 
Nass  so  much  dreaded  by  navigators,  before  which  an  enormous  8and4iank 
spreads.  The  Hiiningsberg,  an  alluvial  sand  hill,  rises  here  to  the  height 
of  700  feet.  The  principal  river  is  the  Diina;  the  largest  lake  that  of 
Usmaiten.  The  soil  is  generally  light  and  sandy,  the  climate  rude  and 
cold,  but  not  variable,  and  considerably  tempered  by  its  proximity  to  the 
ocean.  Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  are  the  leading  branches  of 
industry.  Courland  is  not  divided,  like  the  other  govenunents,  into 
circles,  but  bailliewicks.  The  principal  towns  are  Mittan  upon  the  Aa, 
with  a  population  of  12,000  inluibitants,  and  Liban,  a  omsiderable  oom- 
mercial  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liban. 


CHAP.  IX.— GREAT  RUSSIA. 

This  is  the  genuine  fatherland  of  the  Russians,  and  constitutes,  in  hei, 
the  most  important  and  most  consolidated  portion  of  the  Russian  empire. 
It  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Moskva,  Smolensk,  P^kov,  Novo- 
gorod,  Olonez,  Archangel,  Vologda,  Kostroma,  Nishegorod,  Vladimir, 
Tuh^  Kaluga,  Twer,  Jaroelav,  Kursk,  Orel,  Riasan,  Tambof,  and 
Voronesh. 

1*^.  3fo3kva,ll  The  government  of  Moskva  has  a  superficial  territory 
of  10,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,289,823.  This  government 
presents  an  undulated  surface,  divereified  only  in  a  few  points  by  small 
ridges  or  hills.     The  environs  of  the  huge  capital  arc  considerably  aidomed 
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by  art.     The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  day  and  sand.     Some  districts  of 

heath  and  marshes  ran  thnN^  the  country,  the  fertilit]^  of  which  is  on  the 

whole  very  indifferent.  Every  where,  under  the  superior  soil,  there  are  heds 

of  granite,  of  which  many  large  blocks  here  appear,  as  in  the  north  of 

Germany^  scattered   over  the  surface  of  the  groond.     The  waters  are 

munerouB.     Storch  ennmeiates  ■  2610  streams,  and  109  lakes,  none  of 

which,  however,   are  of  any  importance.     The  Volga,  the  Oka,  and 

the  Moekva — ^from  which  latter  the  gorenmient  and  capital  take  their 

name — are  the  only  important  rivers.      The   climate  is  temperate  and 

healthy,  and  nowise  distinguished  from  the  other  provinces  of  Russia, 

which  lie  within  the  temperate  zone.     The  winter,  including  the  broken 

days  of  spring  and  autumn,  lasts  about  five  months.     Agriculture  is 

the  principal  branch  of  industry ;  yet,  as  this  province,  though  the  best 

cultivated,  is  inferior  in  soil,  and  ^e  capital  consumes  a  vast  quantity  of 

proviflionB,  the   harvest  is   never  sufficient  for  the   bare   consumption. 

Gardening  is  pretty  successfully  cultivated.     Fruit  is  rare.     Flax,  hemp, 

and  hopB,  are  only  cultivated  for  domestic  consumption.      There   are 

various  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk,  hats,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  copper, 

glass,  duna,  and  vitriol.     Almost  every  family  of  peasants,  in  the  circle 

of  Moskva,  conducts  some  branch  of  manufiBusture.     On  account  of  its 

natural  tttoation,  the  province  can  only  engage  in  land-commerce ;  but 

atoR  is  very  considerable,  Moscow  being  to  the  interior  commerce,  what 

Petersburg  is  to  the  exterior.    .The  roads  are  excellent,  and  the  Oka  and 

Moskva  ^ier  important  channels  of  communication.      The   great  road 

from  Moscow  to  Petersburg  is  continued,  during  a  space  of  500  miles, 

almost  in  a  straight  line,  cut  through  a  forest.     This  road  is  of  an  uniform 

breadth,  and  formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  laid  in  rovre  parallel  to  each  other, 

and  bound  down  in  the  centre  and  at  each  end  by  long  poles  or  beams 

&itened  into  the  ground ;  these  trunks  are  sometimes  covered  with  boards, 

aad  sometimes  with  layers  of  boughs  strewed  over  with  sand  or  earth. 

Where  the  road  is  new  it  is  remarkably  good ;  but  as  the  trunks  decay,  or 

sink  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  parts,  it  becomes  very  uncomfortable 

for  travellers.     The  archbishop  of  this  government  is  chief  of  the  Russian 

Greek  Church. 

Hie  City  ofMoseowJ]  Moscow,^  though  no  longer  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  is  st3l  the  fieivourite  residence  of  such  of  the  nobles  as  choose  to 
display  the  magnificence  of  eastern  grandeur,  at  a  distance  from  the 
restraints  of  court.  It  is  487  miles  S.  £.  of  Petersburg,  in  north  lati- 
tude 55'  45'  45",  and  east  longitude  S?**  33'.  *f  If,"  says  Mr  Coxe,  who 
was  there  in  1784,  "  I  was  strack  with  the  singularity  of  Smolensko,  I 
was  all  astonishment  at  the  immensity  and  variety  of  Moscow.  A  city 
so  regular,  so  uncommon,  so  extraordinary,  and  so  contrasted,  had  never 
before  claimed  my  astonishment.  The  streets  are,  in  general,  exceedingly 
long  and  broad ;  and  some  of  them  are  paved ;  others,  particularly  those  in 
the  suburbs,  are  formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  are  boarded  with  planks 
like  the  floor  of  a  room.  Wretched  hovels  are  blended  with  large  pidaces ; 
cottages  of  one  story  stand  next  to  the  most  superb  and  stately  mansions ; 
many  brick  structures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops ;  some  of  the  wooden 
houses  are  painted ;  others  have  iron  doors  and  roofs.  Numerous 
churches  present  themselves  in  every  quarter,  built  in  a  peculiar  style  of 
architecture ;  some  with  domes  of  copper,  others  of  tin,  gilt  or  painted 

^  Written  AfosAtu,  aod  proDOunced  Moikva  by  the  natives. 
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green,  and  maoy  roofed  with  wood.  In  ft  word,  same  parts  of  this  Tnst 
city  baTe  the  appearuice  of  a  seqaeatered  desert,  other  qoarten  that  of  n 
populons  town ;  some  of  a  ooontemptible  viUagey  others  of  a  great  capitaiL 
Moscow  may  be  considered  as  a  town  buih  upon  the  Asiatie  model,  but 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  European ;  ezhibitnig,  in  its  preseait 
state,  ft  motley  mixture  of  discordant  architectures"  The  delig^itfiil- 
ness  of  the  country,  now  the  site  of  Moaoow  and  its  environs,  no  doubt  led 
to  the  foundation  of  a  town  in  or  near  the  present  Kremle.  The  city  is 
situated  upon  a  number  of  gentle  elevationa,  Tatteys,  and  plains ;  and  in 
form  resembles  an  irregular  rhomboid*  Its  appearanee  is  not  less  Tsried 
than  the  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  as  the  riytrs  fl^w  between  the 
chief  elevations  of  the  city,  they  give  a  beantifiBl  relief  to  its  extended 
range.  Moscow,  says  Dr  Lyidl,  .is  an  andent,  Petmaburig  n  modem 
dty.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  hitter  consbts  in  regularity, — ^the  beauty 
of  the  former  in  irregularity.  In  Petersburg,  the  triumph  of  art  over 
nature  is  every  where  visible ;  in  Moscow  these  appear  tf^l  engaged,  as 
it  were,  in  the  attempt  to  excel  each  other,  tommg  the  finest  combina- 
tions, or  the  greatest  discordances.  There  are  few  straight  streets  in 
Moscow ;  but  many  of  them  are  enormously  wide.  The  PlogtdMf^  or 
squares,  places^  and  markets,  are  25  in  number.  The  KrajrtMya  PliMUhadj 
or  ^  Beautilul  square,'  ia  not  exceeded,  if  equalled  in  si2e,  smgvlarity,  and 
grandeur,  by  any  in  Europe.  The  environs  of  Moscow  are  beautiful, 
but  the  soil  is  every  where  ar^Uaceoms,  except  en  the  sidea  of  the 
Moskva;  and  hence,  during  summer  and  auttmm,  the  cHy  is  often 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust.  The  Moskva  flows  in  a  winding  channel ; 
but,  excepting  in  the  spring,  is,  only 'navigable  lor  small  rafts.  It 
receives  the  Yausa  in  the  Zemlianoigorod,  and  the  Neglinn  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Kremle ;  but  the  beds  of  both  these  rivulets  are  nearly 
dry  in  summer.  Nearly  one  hundred  bri<^;es  are  thrown  over  Acne  nvers. 
Previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  French,  Moscow  was  the  largest  dty  in 
Europe ;  the  circumference  within  the  ramparts  that  enclosed  th^  suburbs 
being  twenty  miles.  It  was  also  the  most  populous  €atf\sk  Russia ;  con- 
taining withm  the  ramparts  312,000  souls.  It  stifl  contains  a  populaition 
of  above  200,000,  and  exhibits  the  same  measure  of  meanness  anamagni^ 
ficence,  and  the  same  motley  grouping  of  population  which  it  did  m  it» 
better  days.  <*  In  the  Bazaar,"  says  M.  Ancelot,  the  traveller  beheld  **  the 
turban  of  the  Circassian  by  the  side  of  the  degant  hat  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  fashionable  French  shopkeeper ;  the  dose  ceat  of  the  European  by 
the  long  and  flowing  robes  of  Asia ;  the  Muscovite  bonliet,  the  rude  frttcfc, 
the  boots  or  sandals  of  bark,  mingled  with  splendid  military  uniforms  and 
hats  crowned  with  floating  plumes.  Around  tins  great  market-place  are 
seen  the  carriage  and  four,  the  Hgfat  drosky,  and  tibe  primitive  ear  which 
serves  to  brii^  to  market  the  productions  of  the  country.  ^  The  eye  is 
never  tired  of  viewing  these  various  scenes,  with  the  diversities  of  costumes 
and  physiognomy  which  enliven  them,  and  make  this  city  appear  to  bdong 
to  all  mankind,  uniting  the  extremes  of  dvilization  and  barfanuisra.'* 

The  Kremle,']  It  is  generally  agreed,  says  Dr  Lyall,  that  the 
Kremle  received  its  denomination  from  the  Tartara  when  they  were  in 
possession  of  Moscow,  and  that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  Tartar  word 
JErtm,  or  Krern^  which  signifies  a  fortress.  The  Kren^le  has  been  called 
the  fortress,  the  palace,  die  castle,  the  citadel,  the  holy  citadel,  &e.  by 
different  writers.  It  forms  the  centre  of  Moscow,  and  has  a  very  elevated 
and   commanding   appearance.      ^<  Taken  as  a  whole,*'  says  Dr  Lyall, 
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"*  dM  Kremle  k  oat  of  ife  noBt  «igMl,  benlifal,  wd  nuigiiifieQiil 
objects  I  haB9^  etsr  bdield.  lit  emammfimf  niHtMHi  on  the  banks  of 
the  Modcra  rif«r« — ili  high  flad  mmoMm  whitB  wnlli,  with  mnBcrow 
bfttdMnents,  ahI  Tarioaaly  eolo«red  tonpen  and  iitoaplM»  the  mmbor 
and  the  niagnitiide  of  wome  of  ita  iiie  edifioet,  with  thnr  diffarently 
painted  roofe, — die  wietjr  of  ili  mheihiliij  ehudieiy  monaateiies,  and 
belfriea,  with  their  ahnost  immnenble  donee,  gilt,  tiii-plated,  or  green : 
indeed,  the  i^Mb  pictnre  preeeBti  at  die  ttme  time  a  viried  unity,  a 
eoaaonanee  and  ineongmity  of -objeete, — a  oontrtat  of  ancieAt  and  modem 
worloB  of  art  and  tmte, — a  beauty,  grandew,  and  magaifioenoe  indescrib* 
able,  and  ahogedier  muqne."  The  walls  of  the  Krende  are  from  13  to 
16  feet  thiek ;  externally  their  height  Taries  at  different  places  from  30 
to  60  feet ;  diey  are  fornished  widi  battlementt  andembrasores,  nvmerovs 
towere  and  Bteeples,'aad  a  amnber  of  gates.  There  are  no  regular  streets 
within  die  walls ;  all  the  edifices  are  bmlt  of  stone,  i.  tf .  diey  hav^  stone 
ftmndactions,  or  foondatiotts  fined  with  white  calcareoos  tnfii,  while  the 
nperatmctnres  are  formed  df  brick,  stnocoed  and  painted  white,  orange, 
yellow,  blvB,  green,  &c  The  interior  of  the  Kremle  presents  a  crowd  of 
government-offices,  dtwches,  and  monasteries.  The  jewel-chamber  con- 
tains a  number  of  gold  and  silver  Tases,  goblets,  and  other  Tessels  ;  and 
round  die  wbUs  are  ranged  the  thrones  of  diffiirent  T^ari,  and  nnmerons 
crowns,  indwTwg  those  of  Kasan,  Astrachan,  Siberia,  Georgia,  and  Po- 
land, iduch  bring  to  mind  the  grsdnal  increase  of  diis  vast  empire 

7%e  Sxercue  Houi9.']     The  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  impossi- 
bility of  traimng  and  exercising  troops  ont  of  doors  dvring  winter,  in  the 
rigorous  dimate  of  the  north  of  the  Russian  empire,  renders  Exerdse- 
bmnes  absohitely  necessary.    Their  utility  is  equally  evident  at  dmes 
during  summer,  when  they  protect  die  soldier,  and  afford  him  a  cool 
lelreat  during  his  manoeuvres  from  the  oppreflsive  heat  and  an  almost 
aeordiing  sun.     The  government  therefore  has  furnished  bodi  the  capitals, 
aa  well  as  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  Russia,  with  diese  excellent  edifices. 
Adjoining  to  die  Winter  P^dace  at  St   Petersburg,  there  is  a  very 
baadsome  Exercise-honse,  which  claims  the  stranger's  attention,  and  was 
oa»  unequalled  in  Russia.    It  is  now,  however,  for  surpassed  in  its  sixe, 
its  solidity,  its  architecture,  and  its  elegance,  by  the  new  Exercise^house 

St  Moacow,  an  enormous  edifice,  built  in  the  year  1817. 

S^iDs.  Faet 

Hie  length  of  each  front  is         ...         80  560 

Hie  breaddi  at  each  end             ...        24  168 

The  hoght 6  or  6^  42  or  43^ 

In  summer,  the  interior  of  the  Exercise-honse  is  cool  and  pleasant  for 
ihe  troops.     In  winter  it  is  wanned  by  means  of  a  number  of  stoves.  ^ 

Churches, 1^  In  the  Cathedral  of  St  Michael,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia 
were  formerly  interred:  their  bodies  are  deposited  in  raised  sepulchres, 

" ''  The  dimenaiMs  of  the  Ezereiae-hottse,  I  beliere,"  ny«  Dr  Lyall,  from  whom  we 
kiYv  tikeii  the  abore  aeeoant.  ^  are  by  far  the  greatest  of  any  apartment  in  the  world, 
whoae  roof  ie  mMopported  1^  eolumnt.  The  namber  of  troops  thst  can  be  exercised 
m  it,  k  two  thooaand  in&ntiy,  or  one  thooaand  cavalry ;  but  a  battalion  of  the  former, 
«ra  sanadron  of  the  latter,  are  all  that  are  maally  mamBuvred  at  a  time.  In  order 
that  Uie  feader  may  hare  a  tCaadard  to  assist  him  in  forming  an  Idea  of  its  enormous 
>ia|nftiide,  I  shall  here  Insert  the  dimensions  of  some  celebrated  edieees.  The  length 
of  Weatminster  HaU  is  S75  feet,  its  bnadth  74  feet,  and  its  height  90  feet  The  long 
room  of  the  Costom-hoiiae  of  London,  Is  190  feet  in  length,  by  66  feet  wi^e,  and  65 
feet  high.  The  gnat  aaloon  of  the  Palazzo  delU  Giustizia  at  Padua,  is  300  feet  long, 
100  feat  bread,  and  100  fcrt  high." 
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mostly  of  brick,  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin,  above  the  payement.  Ead 
tomb  has,  at  its  lower  extremity,  a  small  silver  plate,  upon  which  k 
engraved  the  name  of  the  deceased  prince,  and  the  time  of  his  dealL 
Upon  great  festivals,  all  these  sepulchres  are  covered  with  rich  palls  of 
gold  or  silver  brocade,  studded  with  pearls  and  jewels.  The  calhednl 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Vii^  Mary  has  been  long  appropriated,  to  the 
coronation  of  the  Russian  sovereigns.  In  the  year  1819,  Moscow  ood- 
tained  six  cathedrals,  21  monasteries,  and  267  Greek  churches.  ^  Every 
monastery  and  church  has  its  festival  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated.  These  festivals  are  days  of  great  rejoicing,  mirth,  and  folly. 
In  the  country,  the  whole  peasantry  of  the  village  where  the  festiTal 
is  to  be  celebrated^  as  well  as  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbouring  villagre, 
assemble  and  attend  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  during  whidi, 
they  pay  particular  devotion  before  the  image  of  the  sunt  to  whtm 
the  church  is  dedicated.  The  same  ceremony  takes  place  at  all  the 
churches  in  town.  But  on  the  festivals  of  the  cathedrals  and  monaalerieB, 
there  is  a  holy  procession  from  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  of  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  the  clergy,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  festival.  They  walk  on  foot,  with  uncovered  heads,  in  regular  order, 
accompanied  by  the  holy  banners,  crosses,  books,  &c  and  are  protected 
from  the  crowd  by  the  police  and  gens  d'armes  on  horseback.  Tlie  image 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  is  peculiarly  distingniahed, 
and  numerous  burning  candles  are  placed  before  it."  ^ 

Festival  of  the  Resurrection.']  Dr  Clarke  says,  that  the  ceremcmy  of  the 
Resurrection  at  Moscow  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind  at  Rome,  not  even 
excepting  the  papal  benediction  during  the  holy  week.  He  thus  describes 
the  extraordinary  scene :  "  At  midnight,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral 
tolled ;  its  vibrations  seemed  to  be  die  rolling  of  distant  ihunder ;  and 
they  were  instantly  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  of  Moscow. 

**  **  The  churchM,"  says  Dr  LyaU,  «  with  few  exceptions,  are  stuccoed  and  white- 
washed, or  painted  of  a  yellow,  green,  red,  pink,  blue,  or  some  other  colour :  a  few 
are  painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  and  variegated  like  Turkish  paper.  The  chnrcfaes 
are  generally  built  so  as  to  stand  east  and  west.  But  this  is  not  always  exactly 
observed ;  for  if  I  be  not  deceived,  1  have  remarked  considerable  variations  from  these 
pdnts  of  the  compass ;  and  the  diurch  of  St  Nicholas,  certainly  stands  north  and  south. 
The  sanctuary,  or  altar,  always  occupies  the  east  end,  and  the  trapeza  the  west  end 
of  the  church.  The  attendants,  of  course,  worshipping  before  the  vamosUu  and  royal 
doors,  have  their  faces  to  the  rising  sun.  Coxe  says,  *  Over  the  door  of  each  church 
is  the  portrait  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  to  which  the  common  people  pay 
their  homage  as  they  pass,  by  taking  off  their  hats,  crossing  themselves,  and  oocaaionaJly 
touching  the  ground  with  their  heads ;  a  ceremonv  which  \  often  saw  them  repeat  nine 
or  ten  times  m  succession.'  This  observation,  tnough  pretty  correct,  is  too  general. 
It  would  have  been  more  accurate  had  he  attributed  the  homage  paid,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  temple  of  God,  as  being  sacred ;  since  many  of  the  churches  are  not 
dedicated  to  saints,  but  to  the  events  of  our  Saviour's  life, — ^his  nativity,  his  baptisnn, 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  transtigunition,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  &c.  Beside,  the 
peasants  also  cross  and  bow  themselvn  on  passing  a  church  on  any  sid^  and  on  a 
country  road,  when  visible.  Coxe's  remarks,  however,  are  often  accurate.  He  might 
have  included  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  common  people^  the  more  religious  of 
whom  sometimes  stop  their  carriages  and  alight  opposite  the  most  distinguished 
churches  and  catbednJs.  The  females  cross  themselves,  and  bow  repeatedly ;  not  only 
ten,  but  twenj^,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  times,  and  aomeUmes  kneel  on 
the  ground,  loe  males  take  off  their  hats,  cross  and  bow  themselves  in  the  same  manner, 
and  sometimes  also  kneeL  Even  prostration  Is  performed  by  the  more  enthusiastic. 
The  paintings  on  the  exterior  of  the  Russian  churches  are  generally  executed  on  tb« 
walls ;  and  though  a  few  of  them  are  tolerable,  yet  the  generality  are  coarse  danbings, 
in  which  high  colouring,  gigantic  size,  and  gay  deomnatious,  make  up  for  the  higbier 
efforts  of  art.  lliey  consist  of  representations  of  the  Trinity;  of  God  Almighty ;  the 
All-seeing  eve;  the  transfiguration,  ascension,  and  other  great  events  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour;  of  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  aainte;  of  angels  and  archangeb;  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  her  child ;  the  miracle- workers  of  Russia ;  the  last  judgmenty  &c. 
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Every  mluibHant  was  stirring,  and  the  rattling  of  carriages  in  the  streets 
fFas  ipreater  than  at  noon-day.     The  whole  city  was  in  a  blaase ;  lights 
were    aeen  in  all  the  windows,  and  innnmerable  torches  in  the  streets. 
The  tower  of  the  cathedral  was  illuminated  from  its  foundation  to  its 
cross.      The  same  ceremony  takes  place  in  all  the  churches ;  and  what  is 
truly  surprising,  considering  th«r  number,  they  are  all  equally  crowded. 
We  bauEtened  to  the  cathedral :  it  was  filled  with  a  prodigious  assembly, 
coneistiiig  of  all  ranks  of  both  sexes,  bearing  lighted  wax  tapers,  to  be 
afterwards  heaped  in  rows  upon  the  difierent  shrines.     The  walls,  the 
ceiling,  and  every  part  of  the  building,  are  covered  with  the  pictures  of 
saints  and  martyrs.     At  the  moment  of  our  arrival  the  doors  were  shut, 
and  on  the  outside  appeared  Plato,  the  archbiBhop,  preceded. by  banners 
and  torches,  and  followed  by  all  his  train  of  priests,  with  cnuafixes  and 
censers,  virho  were  making,  three  times  in  procession,  the  tour  of  the 
cathedral,   chanting  with  loud  voices,  and  g&ttering  in  sumptuous  vest- 
ments, bespangled  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.     Tlie  snow  had 
not  meked  so  equally  within  the  Kremlin  as  in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  this 
m^pufioent  procession  was  therefore  constrained  to  move  upon  planks 
over  the  deep  mud  which  surrounded  the  cathedral.     After  completing 
the  third  circuit,  they  all  halted  opposite  the  great  doors,  which  were 
still  closed ;  the  archbishop  with  a  censer  then  scattered  incense  against 
the  doors  and  over  the  priests.     Suddenly  these  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  effect  was  magnificent  beyond  description.     The  immense  throng  of 
spectators  within,  bearing  innumerable  tapers,  formed  two  lines,  through 
which  the  archbiahop  entered,  advancing  with  his  train,  to  a  throne  near  the 
centre.     Hie  profusion  of  lights  in  all  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and,  among 
others,  those  of  the  numerous  chandeliers  in  the  centre,  the  richness  of  the 
dresses,  and  the  vastness  of  the  assembly, '  filled  us  with  astonishment. 
Having  joined  the  suite  of  the  archbishop,  we  accompanied  the  procession, 
and  passed  even  to  the  throne ;  here  ihe  police-officers  permitted  us  to 
stand  among  the  priests,  near  an  embroidered  stool  of  satin  placed  for  the 
archbishop.     The  loud  chorus  which  burst  forth  at  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  continued  as  the  procession  moved  towards  the  throne,  and  after 
xhe  archhishop  had  taken  his  seat ;  when  my  attention  was  for  a  moment 
called  off,  by  seeing  one  of  the  Russians  earnestly  crossing  himself  with  his 
right  hand,  while  his  left  was  employed  in  piclang  my  companion's  pocket 
of  his  handkerchief.     Soon  after,  the  archbishop  descended,  and  went  all 
round  the  cathedral ;  first  offering  incense  to  the  priests,  and  then  to  the 
people:  as  he  passed  along.     When  he  had  returned  to  his  seat,  the  priests, 
two  by  two,  performed  the  same  ceremony,  beginning  with   the   arch- 
bbhop,  who  rose  and  made  obeisance,  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand. 
From    ^e  moment  the  church  doors  were  opened,  the  spectators  had 
continued  bowing  their  heads,  and  crossing  themselves,  insomuch  that 
some  of  the  people  seemed  really  exhausted  by  the  constant  motion  of 
the  head  and  hands.     We  had  no  leisure  to  examine  the  dresses  and 
figures  of  the  priests,  which  were  certainly  the  most  striking  we  had  ever 
seen.     Their  long,  dark  hair,  without  powder,  fell  down  in  ringlets,  or 
straight  and  thick,  far  over  their  rich  robes  and  shoulders ;  their  dark, 
thick  beards  also  entirely  covered  their  breasts.     Upon  the  heads  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  high  caps,  covered  with  gems,  and  adorned 
with  miniature  paintings,  set  in  jewels,  of  the  crucifixion,  the  virgin,  and 
the  saints.     Their  robes  of  various  coloured  satin,  were  of  the  most  costly 
embroidery,  and  even  upon  these  were  fniniature  pictures  set  with  precious 
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Atones.  Such,  according  to  the  consecrated  record  of  ancient  day%  was  the 
appearance  of  the  high  priests  of  old ;  holy  men,  standing  by  the  tabemadp 
of  the  congregation,  in  fine  raiment,  the  workmanship  of '  Bessaleely  the  son 
of  Uii,  the  son  of  Hnr,  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah.'  It  is  said  theiie  ia  a  oonynt 
in  Moscow,  where  women  are  entirely  employed  in  working  drcaace  for 
the  priests.  After  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  yariona  oeremonies,  the 
archbishop  advanced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all  the  people  crowded 
to  embrace,  sqneeaing  each  other  nearly  to  suffocation.  As  soon,  hov- 
ever,  as  their  eagerness  had  been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retomed  to  the 
sacristy,  under  a  pretence  of  seeking  for  the  body  of  Cfariat ;  where, 
putting  on  a  plain  purple  robe,  he  again  adyanced,  exclaiming  three  time^ 
in  a  very  loud  voice,  <  Christ  is  risen  V  The  most  remarkable  part 
^of  the  ceremony  now  followed.  The  archbishop,  desc^idiiig  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  concluded  the  whole  ceremony  by  crawling  roviMl 
the  pavement  on  his  hands  and  knees,  kissing  the  consecrated  pictures, 
whaler  on  the  pillars,  the  walls,  the  altars,  or  the  tombs ;  the  -pneel^ 
and  all  the  people  imitatmg  his  example.  Sepulchres  were  opoied,  and 
the  mummied  bodies  of  incorruptible  sainta  exhibited :  all  of  theae  under- 
went the  same  general  kisang." 

BeUs.']  The  superstitious  idea  attached  to  the  ringing  of  bella  hss 
been  alr^y  mentioned*  The  Russians  conceive,  that  to  give  a  bell  to  a 
church  is  an  act  still  more  religious  than  to  ring  it  when  given ;  and  a 
very  natural  deduction  fitHn  this  is,  that  the  sincerity  of  their  religion  U 
manifested  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bell.  Boris  GodonoC  who 
had  ascended  the  throne  by  usurpation,  and  multiplied  murd^v,  eonld 
conceive  no  better  way  of  atoning  for  his  crimes,  than  by  bestowing  on  a 
church  in  Moscow,  a  bell  of  unprecedented  size.  He  accordingly  gave 
to  the  cathednd  one  weighing  312,480  pounds ;  and  '  died  in  peace.' 
The  empress  Anne  recast  this  bell,  and  added  to  it  2000  poods  of  metal. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  metal  was  Godonofs,  but  the  bell,  and  conse- 
quently the  religion,  was  now  Anne's.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
diat  of  Pekin  being  lost  in  the  comparison.  Its  circumference  is  63  feet 
1 1  inches,  its  height  19  feet ;  its  greatest  thickness,  23  inches ;  and  it^ 
weight  is  443,772  pounds.  When  the  tower  in  which  it  hung  was 
accidentally  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a  part  of  it  was  broken  off;  but  none  of 
the  Russian  sovereigns  have  been  so  pious  as  to  recast  it,  and  replace  it 
in  its  tower.  The  piece  which  was  broken  out,  has  left  a  hiAe  sufficient 
to  admit  two  men  without  stoojnng 

Foundling  HospUaL']  No  public  institution  in  Moscow  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  Foundling  Hospital,  which  was  erected  by  Catherine  IL  in 
1764.  It  IB  amply  supported  by  legacies  and  voluntary  contributions, 
since  the  legislature  allows  many  privileges  to  such  as  aid  this  charitable 
institution.  The  building  is  extensive,  of  a  square  form,  and  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  where  it  has  the  advantage  of  good  air.  It  i» 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  8000  children.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health  of  the  children.  The  bed-rooms  are  well-aired.  Each  child  has 
a  separate  bed.  Their  linen  is  changed  thrice  a-week,  and  their  clothe«i 
once  in  eight  days.  The  use  of  cradles  is  forbidden :  and  the  clothes  of 
the  children  are  formed,  and  put  on  them,  so  as  to  leave  them  perfectly 
free  in  their  motions.  The  children  who  have  been  received  into  this 
hospital,  as  they  advance  in  years,  are  distributed  into  three  classes.  For 
the  two  first  years  they  are  under  the  care  of  the  nurses.  They  are  then 
admitted  into  the  lowest  or  first  class.     The  boys  and  girls  are  educatcil 
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jndiflcfimmatdy,  till  they  are  seven  yesn  of  age ;  and  both  sexes  are 
taught  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^  hat  the  knitting  of 
stockings,  and  the  carduig  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wooL  To  these  the  girls 
add  ne^lle-woik,  spinning,  coi^dng,  baking,  and  soeh  arts  as  are  necessary 
to  housewifery.  Those  who  evince  mote  than  ordinary  capadty,  are  in- 
structed in  the  Frendi  and  German  langnages;  and  some  of  the  boys  are 
taught  music,  dancing,  drawing,  and  Latin.  Fourteen  is  the  sge  at  which 
they  ana  admitted  into  the  last  class.  They  have  at  this  period  the  liberty 
of  chooflong  the  profeasion  in  which  they  are  to  be  instructed.  And  for 
tins  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  quit  the  hospital,  as  seve- 
ral manufactures  are  ertablished  within  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training 
the  youth  to  particular  professions.  At  the  age  of  twenty  they  receive  a 
sum  of  money,  and  are  at  liberty  to  settle  in  any  part  of  the  empire 
whidi  they  tUnk  proper. 

Dwarfi."]  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  gives  a  very  lively  and  curious  account 
of  certain  Jreaks  ofnahtrSf  whid^  the  nobles  of  Moscow  exhibit  ni  their 
houses, — These  are  dwarfa  and  fools.  *'  They  are  here,"'  says  he,  ^'  the 
pages  and  the  playthings  of  the  great;  and  at  almost  all  entertainments, 
stand  for  hours  by  their  lord's  chair,  holding  his  snuff-box,  or  awaiting  his 
commands.  There  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  in  this  country  who  is  not 
possessed  of  <me  or  more  of  these  unfortunate  creatures.  The  race  of 
these  little  beings  is  very  numerous  in  Russia.  They  are  generaUy  well 
shaped,  and  particularly  graceful  in  their  hands  and  feet;  but  their  heads 
are  oomraoniy  of  a  dlsprc^portionate  size.  In  their  features  they  possess  a 
striking  similarity  to  each  other.  Besides  these  Lilliputians,  many  of  the 
nobility,  with  still  greater  barbarity  of  taste«  keep  a  fool  or  two  resem- 
bling the  motleys  of  our  ancestors  in  name  akme,  for  their  wit,  if  they 
ever  had  any,  is  swallowed  up  by  their  habitual  indolence." 

Welis  ofMUUichS]  Moscow  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  fhr- 
famed  wells  of  MiH&tch^  forty-two  in  number.  Each  is  in  form  a  small 
boose,  and  the  whole  assemblage  like  a  little  village.  The  water  is  trans- 
parent, and  of  excellent  quality ;  hence  Catherine  IL  was  induced  to  order 
it  to  be  conveyed  to  Moscow  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  cost  1,000,000 
rubles. 

Moimuierif  of  the  Hofy  Trinity.']  Forty-two  miles  N.  hy  £.  from 
Moscow  is  situated  the  celebrated  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
proper  name  of  this  convent  is  Troitskaya  Sergieva  Lavia,  or  monastery 
of  St  Seiige.  This  monastery  has  long  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the 
Russian  Tzars;  and  by  its  enormous  wealdi  and  extensive  jurisdiction,  ae 
well  as  the  sieges  it  has  sustained,  has  become  highly  dislinguished  in  the 
annals  of  Russia.  St  Seige  was  bom  at  Rostof,  in  the  year  1315,  and 
retiring  from  the  world  as  a  hermit  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  soon  obtained 
%  wide  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  was  joined  by  other  devotees,  who 
fomied  a  religious  convent  under  his  auspices.  Af^er  the  death  of  St 
Seigein  1393,  the  Tartars  destroyed  this  monastery;  but  after  the  discovery 
of  the  eaint'B  incorruptible  relics  in  1422,  the  fame  of  the  place  revived, 
ud  it  so  iniaeased  in  power  and  wealth,  that  when  its  effects  were  attached 
to  the  crown  by  order  of  Catherme  U.  it  had  no  less  than  106,000 
peaaanta  on  its  property.  It  ia  built  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  called 
Kantchura;  and  resemUes  an  ancient  and  strong  fortress,  being  surrounded 
hy  high  embattled  walls  and  towers.  The  belfry  w  a  fine  piece  of  archi- 
tcctore,  and  contains  one  of  those  immense  bells  for  which  Russia  is  fiomous. 
In  tins  convent,  during  the  rebellion  of  the  Strelita,  instigated  by  the 
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TzBT^yna  Sophia,  the  yovokg  Tzars  John  and  Peter  were  secreted ;  and 
here  also  Peter  the  Great  was  concealed,  and  saved  from  destraction,  by 
Scheglovitoi,  commander  of  the  Strelitz. 

2cL  Smoleruk.']  The  government  of  Smolensk  properly  belongB  to 
White  Russia.  It  was  acquired  from  Lithuania  in  1654,  and  receirfd 
its  present  name  from  the  capital.  It  contains  24,000  square  miles,  snd 
a  population  of  1,297,055.  Its  physical  features  resemble  those  of  the 
preceding  government ;  but  the  soil  is  superior.  It  is  upon  the  whole 
an  elevated  tract  of  land,  though  not  possessed  of  any  lofty  monntami 
The  principal  river  is  the  Dnieper.  There  are  some  lakes,  and  nomeroas 
marshes.  The  climate  is  colder  than  other  provinces  of  Ruana  lying 
under  the  same  latitude, — a  quality  to  be  attributed  to  its  superior  eleva- 
tion. The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture.  Rye, 
barley,  and  oats  are  the  diief  corns.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also  cdtivaM) 
in  considerable  quantity. 

Toum  of  SmolemkS]  The  town  and  fortress  of  Smolensk  are  sitnated 
upon  the  Dnieiper.  This  fortress,  which  lb  considered  as  the  key  o\ 
Moscow,  was  stormed  by  the  French  in  1812.  Its  foitificationB  harp 
been  since  repaired.  Smolensk  was  thus  described  by  Mr  Coxe. 
"  Though  by  no  means  the  most  magnificent,  it  is  by  far  the  most  singalar 
toWn  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  situated  upon  the  river  Dnieper,  and  occapies 
two  hills  and  the  valley  which  lies  between  them.  It  is  surrounded  by 
waUs  thirty  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  thick,  with  the  lower  part  of  stone 
and  the  upper  part  of  brick.  These  walls,  which  follow  the  shape  d  t)u> 
hills,  and  enclose  a  circumference  of  seven  versts  (four  miles  and  three 
quarters),  have,  at  every  angle,  round  or  square  towers  of  two  or  three 
stOTies,  much  broader  at  the  top  than  at  bottom,  and  covered  with  circokr 
roofs  of  wood.  The  intervals  are  studded  with  smaller  turrets.  On 
the  outside  of  the  wall  is  a  broad,  deep  ditch,  regularly  corered 
with  traverses,  glacis,  &c.  and  where  the  ground  is  highest,  there  are 
redoubts  of  earth,  according  to  the  modem  style  of  fortification.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  is  an  eminence,  upon  which  stands  the  cathedra), 
from  whence  I  had  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the  town,  interspened, 
within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  with  gardens,  groves,  copses,  fieids  of 
pasture,  and  com.  The  buildings  are  mostly  wooden,  of  o^  fMrf,, 
(many  of  them  no  better  than  cottages,)  excepting  here  and  there  a  gen- 
tleman's house,  which  is  called  a  palace,  and  several  churches,  constmcted 
of  brick  and  stuccoed.  One  long,  broad  street,  which  is  paved,  intersects 
the  whole  length  of  the  town  in  a  straight  line :  the  other  streets  geoerally 
wind  in  circular  directions,  and  are  floored  with  planks.  The  wall^ 
stretching  over  the  uneven  sides  of  the  hills,  till  they  reach  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper ;.  their  ancient  style  of  arehitecture ;  their  grotesque  tovers; 
the  spires  of  churches  shooting  above  the  trees,  which  are  so  numefoiis  as 
almost  to  conceal  the  buildings  from  view ;  the  appearance  of  meadows, 
and  arable  ground ; — all  these  objects  blended  together^  exhibit  a  scene  ot 
the  most  singular  and  contrasted  kind.  On  the  frurther  side  of  the  Dnieper 
are  many  straggling  wooden  houses,  that  form  the  suburbs,  and  are  join^ 
to  the  town  by  a  wooden  bridge.  As  far  as  I  could  collect  from  vw?^ 
information,  Smolensk  contains  14,000  inhabitants:  it  has  no  mannfac- 
tures,  but  carries  on  some  commerce  with  the  Ukraine,  Dantsig*  and  Ri8!3; 
The  principal  articles  of  its  trade  are  flax,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  hides,  'i*^ 
brisUes,  masts,  planks,  and  Siberian  fan.*'  Smolensk  is  235  ra^ 
W.  S.  W.  from  Moscow. 
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Sd,  I'xXrov.]  The  .gOYemnmnt  of  Pbkoy  is  nearly  equal  in  superficial 
extent  to  that  of  Smolensk ;  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  784,000. 
The  soil  is  clayey  and  sandy ;  a  few  hills  and  lakes  diyersify  the  surface. 
It  has  numerous  streams  navigable  by  strusesy  or  small  boats.  Agricul- 
ture is  here  also  the  principal  empk>yment. 

4^.  Twer.'}  The  gOTcmment  of  Twer  is  estimated  by  Schubert  at 
24,630  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  1,233,358.  It  is  a  highly 
elevated  tract  of  land,  from  whidi  a  great,  many  rivers,  particularly  the  ^ 
Volga,  take  their  rise.  There  are  84  lakes,  and  67  streams.  The  . 
climate  is  changeable,  but  temperate  and  healthy.  Twer,  the  capital  of 
the  government,  has  20,000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  a  considerable 
commerce.  At  this  city  the  navigation  of  the  Volga  may  properly  be 
said  to  commence.  *^  The  first  circumstance,"  says  Captain  Cochrane, 
'^  which  attracted  my  notice  upon  reaching  Twer,  was  at  the  gate,  where 
an  impost  of  three  large  stones  is  levied  upon  every  horse  that  passes* 
These  are  converted  to  the  paving  of  the  city ;  nor  will  the  tax  appear 
either  slight  or  useless  in  a  country  where  stones  are  not  very  abundant.'* 

5^^  NovogorodJ]  Novogorod,  once  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful 
Grand  Dutchy  of  Russia,  gives  its  name  to  the  government,  which 
contains  about  56,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  960,000  souls. 
This  is  an  elevated  piece  of  land,  and  includes  the  Waldai  chain  of  floets 
hills,  about  100  miles  in  length.  It  possesses  42  rivers,  and  46  lakes. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Iron,  lime, 
day,  slates,  coals,  and  salt,  are  found  here. 

The  Town  of  Novogorod,}.  Novo^rod  still  contains  about  1540  houses, 
and  10,000  inhabitants.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  is  said  to  have 
covered  an  area  of  63  versts  in  circumference,  and  to  have  contained  at 
least  400,000  inhabitants.  Chancellor,  who  passed  through  it  in  1554, 
in  his  way  to  Moscow,  thus  describes  it :  ''  Next  unto  Moscow,  the  city 
of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefest  of  Rui^ia;  for  although  it  be  in 
majestie  inferior  to  it,  yet,  in  greatnesse,  it  goeth  beyond  it.  It  is  the 
chiefest  and  greatest  mart  town  of  all  Muscovy ;  and  albeit  the  emperor's 
teat  is  not  there,  but  at  Moscow,  yet,  the  commodiousness  of  the  river, 
falling  into  that  gulf  \i^ich  is  called  Sinus  Finnicus,  whereby  it  is  well 
frequented  by  merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  than  Moscow  itself." 
The  cathedral  of  St  Sophia  contains  paintings  of  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  probably  anterior  to  the  revival  of  that  art  in  Italy. 

6M.  Olonetz,}  The  government  of  Olonetz  is  estimated  at  82,400 
sqnare  miles,  and  may  contain  a  population  of  353,000.  The  Scandi- 
navian hills  run  iato  this  government,  and  surroimd  its  two  large  inland 
lakes,  the  Oneyga,  and  Ladoga.  These  heights  are  here  a  low  chain  of 
rocks  rising  only  from  fifty  to  seventy  fathoms  above  the  surfoce,  yet  are 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  covered  with  snow.  There  are  1998 
inland  lakes  in  this  province,  and  858  streams ;  among  which  the  Swir 
and  the  Olonka  are  the  most  important.  The  climate  is  severe  but 
imiform.  In  winter  a  cold  of  22  or  even  30  degrees  of  Reaumur  is  not 
uncommon ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  rigorous  atmosphere,  agriculture  is 
followed  in  all  the  circles  of  the  government,  even  between  the  64th  and 
66th  parallels.  ■  Fishing  is  also  an  important  branch  of  industry.  That 
of  the  Rapuschka  or  Murane,  (  Cyprinvs  MuramulaJ  affords  the  principal 
source  of  nourishment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  mineral  treasures  are 
granite,  serpentine,  porphyry,  sandstone,  quartz,  lime,  clay,  amianthus, 
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date,  alabaster^  talc,  or  Mosoovy  glass,  marble  in  great  qnantitieB,  sad 
iron,  which  is  little  wrought. 

7^^  Archangel*^  The  government  of  Archangel,  in  ancient  times  a 
part  of  Biarmia,  which  Vassili  Ivanovitch  united  in  1505  with  the 
Russian  empire,  and  to  which,  in  1784,  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla,  taken 
possession  of  in  1579,  was  added,  takes  its  name  from  its  capital.  Nova 
Zembla  should  properly  be  included  in  the  Asiatic  territories,  u  the 
greater  part  of  it  stretches  over  Siberia.  But  as  it  extendi  into  the 
European  boundaries,  and  is  included  in  the  political  division  of  Russia  as 
European  government,  we  shall  retain  it  here.  A  few  islands  in  the 
White  Sea  beloog  to  this  government ;  Nova  Zembla  itself  lies  m  the 
Icy  Sea.  The  whole  superficial  territory  of  thia  government,  inclading 
the  islands,  is  reckoned  by  Schubert  at  352,082  square  miles.  Conse- 
quently it  is  the  largest  of  all  the  European  Russian  governments,  and  is 
idone  more  than  40,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  united  States  of 
Sweden  and  Norway;  80,000  square  ndles  larger  than  the  territories  of 
the  Austrian  monarch ;  and  120,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  soper- 
ficial  extent  of  France.  The  surfiace  is  a  vast  arctic  plain,  fonniog  on 
the  west  the  declivity  of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  and  sinking  towards 
the  middle.  The  soil  is  low  and  swampy ;  in  winter  stiffened  by  ice, 
and  scarcely  thawed  by  the  heat  of  summer.  Hie  number  of  inhabitanfes 
is  estimated  at  163,000,  of  whom  none  are  permanently  located  in  the 
islands,  which  are  only  occasionally  visited  by  Nomades.  There  are  only 
seven  towns  in  this  enormous  tract  of  country.  Agriculture  is  hardly 
apparent  here.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  principal  employments  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  vast  number  of  inland  lakes  intersect  the  conntry, 
whose  principal  rivers  are  the  Dwina  and  Petschora.  Several  companies 
are  established  here  for  the  hunting  of  fur  aninuils,  particnlarly  sea 
animals,  which  are  hunted  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  huntsmen,  who 
winter  at  Nova  Zembla  in  huts.  There  are  extensive  forests  in  the 
southern  parts  of  this  government.  A  great  qmintity  of  linen  u  woven  iu 
the  high  north,  mdiich  excels  in  quality  all  other  Russian  linen.  The 
capital  contains  8000  inhabitants.  It  Ims  an  extensive  dock  formed  hy 
the  Dwina,  but  the  harboiur  is  accessible  only  from  July  to  September. 

Itlandt.']  The  island  of  Nova  Zembla  is  the  huqgest  of  all  the  known 
islands  of  the  Polar  Sea,  containing  a  superficies  of  90,000  square  miles. 
The  eastern  coast  is  unnavigable  on  account  of  the  huge  icebergs;  the 
western  is  flat,  and  thickly  indented  with  bays  and  small  embocbmes  of 
rivers,  n^ch  render  it  the  usual  abode  of  the  huntsmen.  The  anow  lies 
generally  ten  feet  deep.  There  is  little  rain,  but  dew  falls  in  considerable 
quantity  on  the  stunted  shrubs  and  lichens.  The  common  animals  are 
ice-bears,  wolves,  foxes,  ermines,  rein-dear,  phocas,  wild  fowl,  and  whal^ 
The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  silver,  gold,  and  naphtha.  It  is  said 
that  silver  mines  were  anciently  wrought  here.  Vaigatz  is  an  inhos- 
pitable, rocky  island,  valuable  only  as  a  hunting  station,  and  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  families  of  Samoiedes.  The  Island  of  Kaljujef  is  wholly 
uninhabited. 

Sih.  Vologda,^  The  government  of  Vologda  contains  180,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  802,178.  It  caomtA  of  an 
enormous  plain,  bordering  on  the  east  upon  the  Ural,  a  branch  of  which 
intersects  the  N.  £.  It  presents  immense  forests,  large  marsbes,  and 
numerous  small  lakes.     The  climate  is  colder  than  tliat  of  Petersburg. 
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tbongb  the  ktler  is  tliree-foiiithB  of  a  degree  farther  north.     The  minerals 
are  granite,  quartz,  feldspar,  iron,  and  copper  ore. 

9^  Yaroskw.']  Yaroslav  is  an  elevated  plain  containing  a  superficial 
extent  of  15,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,022,991.  The 
climate  is  severe,  and  the  soil  of  indifferent  fertility*  A  good  deal  of  flax 
and  wool  ia  spmi  in  this  government. 

lOih.  jKoatroma^y  l^e  government  of  Kostroma  contains  a  superficial 
temtory  ei  40,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,422,700.  It  is  a 
laige  pkin,  diversified  with  one  or  two  small  hiUs,  some  lakes,  and  exten- 
dve  forests. 

1  liA.  Vladimir. 2  The  government  of  Vladimir  is  estimated  at  20,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,306,046.  This  is  the  central  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Oka.  'A  few  insig- 
nificant  hills  diversify  its  surface.  The  cUmate  is  temperate ;  hut  the 
winter  is  usually  severe.  In  ancient  times  Vladimir  formed  one  of  the 
Grand  Dntchies  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  town  of  Vladimir  is  one  of 
the  most  anciait  in  Russia,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
from  1157  to  1328,  and  the  capital  of  Great  Russia.  It  lies  upon  the 
Kliasma,  hut  retains  little  of  its  former  magnificence.  It  has  about  1500 
inhahitants,  and  no  fewer  than  25  churches  I 

\2th.  Nitihegarod,'\  The  government  of  Nishegorod,  or  Nyshni  Novo- 
gorod,  has  a  superficial  extent  of  20,800  square  miles,  and  a  popidation  of 
1,349,508.  Tbe  climate  is  temperate ;  and  upon  the  whole,  this  province 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  empire.  Most  of  the 
villages  are  full  of  trades-people  and  small  manufacturers.  Nyshni  Novo- 
gorod,  the  ciqtital  of  this  province,  is  one  of  the  most  important  commer- 
cial towns  in  Russia.     It  has  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

13^  Tambofi']  Tambof  contains  24,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
latioii  of  1,39 1^88.  This  ia  a  uniform  country.  In  the  north  there  are 
tome  extensive  woods.  The  mineral  wells  of  Lipezk  enjoy  considerable 
reputation. 

14l4.  l^tofafk]  Riasan,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  town 
of  Riasan,  ox  Rasan,  long  since  in  ruins,  has  a  superficial  extent  of  13,000 
square  mDes,  and  a  popidation  of  1,270,300.  Its  climate  is  temperate, 
ind  soil  fertile,  especially  in  the  south. 

12^  JWo.]  Tula  has  a  superficial  extent  of  10,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  1,093,800.  It  is  a  uniform  plain.  The 
climate  is  temperate.  Tula  is  one  of  the  most  important  imperial  manu- 
^tories  of  arms,  furnishing  annually  arms  for  15,000  men,  besides  other 
guos  of  great  beauty,  and  very  fine  iron  and  steel  ware. 

16^&.  Kahtgiu']  The  government  of  Kaluga  has  a  superficial  territory 
of  8,600  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,159,600,  being  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  Russian  provinces  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Agri- 
culture is  here  extensively  pursued,  although  the  soil  is  only  moderately 
fertile. 

17 th»  OreL2  The  government  of  Orel  is  estimated  at  16,000  square 
mOes,  and  its  population  at  1,270,100.  It  contains  a  few  chains  of  lime- 
stone hills,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  monarchy. 

ISth,  Kursk.']  Kursk  contains  15,000  square  miles,  with  1,611,200 
inhabitants.  This  is  also  one  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Russia.  The 
climate  is  mild. 

19(^  Voronedu]  Voronesh  has  a  superficial  extent  of  34,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  1,436,400.     The  climate  is  temperate.     The 
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principal  river  is  the  Don.     A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  likewise 
reared  in  this  province. 


CHAP.  X— LITTLE  RUSSIA. 

The  country  of  the  Malo  Russians,  or  Little  Russians,  now  sometimes 
denominated  the  country  of  the  Cossacks,  has  been  united  to  Russia  only 
since  the  17th  century.  Its  four  governments,  viz.  Kief,  Tschemigof,  Pol- 
tava, and  Slobodsk-Ukraine,  are  ^e  finest,  the  most  populous,  and  perhaps 
the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire. 

1st.  Kief,']  Kief  has  an  undulated  surface  of  17,000  square  miles, 
vnih  a  population  of  1,358,800.  Its  climate  is  very  mild,  and  pro- 
duces almost  all  the  vegetables,  of  temperate  climates.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  often  so  strong  that  the  rivers  are  dried  up.  The  town  of 
Kief,  upon  the  Dnieper,  was  in  ancient  times  the  residence  of  ^e  Grand 
Dukes  of  Kief.  Its  population  is  about  40,000.  Here  is  the  most 
ancient  classical  academy  of  the  Greek  church,  founded  in  1588.  The 
frozen  wines  of  Kief  are  celebrated  under  the  name  of  vymorotky.  Mr 
James  thus  describes  his  visit  to  the  famous  catacombs  of  Kief:  ^  We 
descended  a  long  staircase  en  ramp,  to  the  mouth  of  the  sacred  catacomb, 
being  formed  into  a  regular  procession,  and  each  bareheaded,  canying  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  It  is  a  labyrinth,  mined  in  the  solid  rock, 
consisting  of  walks,  chambers,  branches,  &c.,  ascending  and  descending 
for  the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards;  the  passage  about  six  feet 
wide,  and  coved  at  the  top ;  its  sides  neatly  plastered,  and  stained  with 
a  black  wash ;  the  flooring  laid  with  iron  plates  about  a  foot  square.  The 
remains  of  seventy-three  saints,  or  primitive  Christians  of  Russia,  the 
objects  of  veneration,  are  deposited  in  semicircular  niches,  that  occur  at 
intervals  on  the  passage.  The,  bodies  are  wrapped  round  and  bandaged 
with  swathings  of  silk,  after  the  fashion  of  mummies,  though  no  part,  not 
even  the  face,  is  left  visible.  What  was  within,  I  know  not;  but  they 
were  scattered  over  with  pieces  of  money,  the  offerings  of  devotees.  The 
coffins,  which  are  always  left  open,  are  of  an  oblong  square  Bgare, 
decreasing  in  breadth  from  the  head  downwards,  adorned  in  the  xnterior 
with  flowers  of  gold  painted  on  a  red  ground.  These  personages  were 
the  same  who  once  found  an  asylum  here,  at  a  day  when  the  unsettled 
nature  of  the  times  rendered  them  liable  to  perpetual  persecutions  abroad. 
On  our  return  to  the  realms  of  day,"  continues  Mr  James,  "  we 
heard  the  chant  of  mass  sounding  from  the  church  of  the  monastery,  and 
thither  we  instantly  repaired.  'Die  people  whom  we  found  assembled, 
completely  filled  every  part  of  the  area;  it  was  a  herd  of  pilgrims,  habited 
in  all  the  various  costumes  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  some 
of  them  being  said  to  have  made  a  journey  on  foot  of  1,500  yersts,  in 
order  to  discharge  their  vows  at  Kief;  and  indeed,  their  lank,  worn  looks 
and  tattered  garments,  seemed,  in  many  instances,  to  bespeak  the  toil- 
someness  of  ibeir  undertaking.  While  their  devotions  detain  them  here, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  obliged  to  lie  out  at  night,  being  destitute  of 
money  to  pay  for  lodging;  and  by  day,  only  once,  perhaps,  receive 
refreshment,  at  the  gratuitous  repast  which  is  provided,  at  the  cost  of  the 
emperor,  in  the  refectory  of  the  monastery.  But  the  enthusiasm,  devotion, 
and  superstition  of  a  Russian,  are  easily  able  to  surmount  all  these  diffi- 
oulties ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  the  south,  either  of  those  who 
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have  duB  to  expiate,  or  of  those  iHioae  qniet  and  holy  life  requires  some 
notable  act  to  grace  its  monotoiioiis  career,  but  imposes  on  himself,  at 
one  time  or  otha*,  the  task  of  peifonning  this  hmttensome  act  of  over* 
zealous  piety." 

2d.  Tsehemigov*^  The  goyerament  of  Tschemigov  contains  20,000 
square  miles,  and  1,278,500  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  soil 
fertile,  but  the  comitry  is  occasionally  devastated  by  locusts.  Dr  Lyall 
was  here  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  Russians  and  the  Male- 
Russians.  The « houses,  unlike  those  of  Russia  Proper — ^which  present' 
their  gables, — ^front  the  road ;  and  their  exterior  is  white-washed.  The 
interior  is  separated  into  kitchen,  room,  and  bed-room,  even  in  small 
houses. 

Sd,  JPultava.^  The  government  of  Pultava  has  an  extent  of  17,000 
square  miles,  and  1,938,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  plains  of  Russia.  The  capital  Pultava,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  against  the  Swedes,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  spacious,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  good  square, 
with  a  fine  monument  of  granite,  in  honour  of  Charles's  conqueror. 

4^A.  Siobo€Uk' Ukraine.']  The  govenunent  of  the  Slobodsk-Ukraine 
has  20,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,471,000.  The  climate 
is  mild.  Around  the  town  of  Isknm  is  grown  a  species  of  small  gn^ 
which,  when  dried,  furmshes  an  agreeable  and  slightiy  acidulous  raisin. 


CHAP.  XL— SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  century,  Russia  made  many  conquests  upon  its  southern 
boundaries,  all  of  which  it  incorporated  with  its  vast  empire,  under  the 
same  political  division  of  government  as  the  rest  of  Russia.  As  these 
provinces  constitute  the  southern  frontier  of  European  Russia,  we  class 
them,  with  the  lands  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  under  the  name  of 
Southern  Russia,  which  name  seems  to  us  more  characteristic  than  that 
of  New  Russioy  occasionally  given  to  two  of  these  southern  provinces. 
Hie  provinces  belonging  to  Southern  Russia  are  the  governments  of 
Ikatennoslav,  Cherson,  Taorida,  the  temtory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and 
the  province  of  Bessarabia. 

1st,  Ikaierinoskm*']  The  government  of  Ikaterinoslav  according  to  the 
chart  of  Reymann,  contains  a  superficial  territory  of  30,750  square  miles, 
and,  according  to  Wichmann — ^with  whom  Brdmsen  concurs — 32,800 
square  miles.  The  popidation  may  be  reckoned  at  762,000.  This 
gOTemment  is  an  open  steppe-land,  destitute  of  wood,  but  considerably 
elevated.  On  the  western  side  of  Uie  Dnieper  extends  a  chain  of  lulls ; 
on  the  eastern  side  we  find  extensive  meadows,  and  considerable  patches 
of  arable  ground.  The  cultivated  districts  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
riT€T8  which  intersect  this  province ;  the  interior  parts  are  only  traversed 
by  the  herdsmen  and  their  cattle.  The  principal  rivers  are  Uie  Dnieper 
and  the  Don.  The  former  of  these  rivers  forms  here  those  celebrated 
cataracts  and  whirlpools  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  porogu 
They  are  thirteen  in  number.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  salt 
springs ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
fuel.  The  climate  is  equable  and  mild,  and  the  winter  is  usually  brief; 
I.  o 
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but  the  north  trind  is  keenly  felt,  and  whirlwinds  frequently  oecur  in  the 
steppes.  The  spring  is  pleasant  but  transient,  seldom  exceeding  one 
month  in  duration ;  it  is  followed  by  a  hot  cbry  summery  which  is  frequently 
sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  the  plants  of  southern  climates  to  maturity. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  18th  centnry,  thia  provinoe  was  little  more 
than  a  wide  desert,  occasionally  traTeraed  by  the  Cossacks  and  other 
wandering  tribes,  llie  catarpusts  of  the  Dnieper  unfortunately  impede 
water-carriage  in  this  valuable  province.  Boats  are  usually  mdoaded  at 
the  cataracts,  and  their  contents  transported  by  land  to  Odessa  and  Cherson ; 
though  occasionally  the  goods  are  again  put  on  board  vessels  beyond  the 
cataracts,  llie  original  inhabitants  of  tlds  province  are  the  Cossacks  of 
Zaporoga,  a  few  remains  of  whom  are  yet  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dnieper. 

Town9,2  Among  the  principal  towns  are  Ikaterinoslav,  the  seat  of  the 
provindal  government,  containing  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  Bucharest 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dnieper,  remarifable  as  possessing  the  greatest 
horse-market  in  the  whole  empire.  Nakhtschivan,  a  town  on  the  Don,  ot 
13,000  souls,  is  peopled  by  an  Armenian  colony.  Its  Inde  consists 
chiefly  in  silk  and  cotton ;  the  silk-worm  being  extensively  reared  in  this 
district.  The  towns  near  the  mouths  of  the  Don  present  the  traveller 
with  a  novel  and  varied  picture  of  society.  He  encounters  half-a-dozen 
different  nations  and  languages  in  the  same  number  of  minutes ;  and  each 
nation  in  its  peculiar  dress.  As  we  approached  the  Armenian  settlement, 
says  Dr  Clarke,  we  beheld  Tartan,  Turks,  Greeks,  Cossacks,  RussianB, 
Italians,  Calmucks,  and  Armenians;  these,  together  with  our  English 
party,  formed  a  representation  of  the  costume  of  nine  different  nations 
within  the  compass  of  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile.^  Azof,  once 
included  among  the  cities  of  Asia,  is  now  a  wretched  and  inngnificant 
village.  Taganrok  is  built  on  a  promontory  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  possesses  a  motley  population  of  about 
10,000  souls,  and  is  memorable  as  being  the  place  where  the  late  enq>eror 
breathed  his  last  on  his  journey  throng  the  provinces.  This  city  formeriy 
contained  70,000  inhabitants ;  but  in  terms  of  a  capitulation  made  with 
the  Turks,  the  original  dty  was  entirely  rased.  At  present  all  the  best 
houses  are  in  the  suburbs.  There  is  not  any  situation  in  the  sontli  of 
Russia  more  favourable  for  commerce  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  water 
in  summer,  while  in  winter  the  sea  is  frozen,  so  that  the  sledges  pass 
upon  the  ice  to  Azof.  The  Calmucks  form  large  settlements  in  the 
steppes  near  Taganrok. 

*  **  Nakhtshinui  offen  sn  example  of  that  eoterprisiug  oommercial  spirit  which  is 
cbaracterittic  of  Armenian  merchanti.  '^^Y  (^^^  ^^*  natamlly  a  lively  race  of  men. 
Tlie  Armenians  are  almost  as  grave  an  the  Turks,  and  they  liave  all  the  hoorishness 
of  Dutchmen ;  insomuch,  that  this  is  a  common  MiyiDg  wlUi  European  merchants  in 
Constantinople ;  *  A  sportive  Armenian  is  as  awlcward  as  a  dancing  bear.*  Yet,  insti- 
gated by  commercial  speculations,  these  men  traverse  all  countries,  and  overoome 
surprising  obstacles;  frequently  makinf  joumejra  to  India,  and  to  the  moat  dlMaAt 
regions  of  the  earth.  Their  oommodities  and  their  manufactures,  as  far  as  we  were 
enabled  to  judge  of  them,  appeared  to  be  Turkish,  and  of  a  nature  to  find  a  ready  sale 
in  Axay  and  fn  Tcherkask.  They  supply  all  the  fairs  of  the  neighbourlag  proviiicce ; 
and  these  fain  afford  the  most  extraordinary  •ighta  in  Europe,  because  they  are 
attended  by  persons  from  almost  every  nation.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation,  clviliz^ 
or  barbarous,  which  has  not  its  representative  at  the  fiiirs  which  are  bdd  alonit  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  upon  the  Don ;  bat  particularly  at  the  great  fair  of  NakhtafaivaH. 
The  Hamaacobii  of  Heredotua  then  make  their  appearance,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
historian ;  travelling  in  vehicles,  the  coverings  of  which  are  their  tents  bv  night,  and 
tilts  for  their  cars  by  day.  Such  moveable  dwellings  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  terrl- 
tories  of  the  Tartars.'*— .Cibr4v,  vol.  i.  pp.  40S— 404. 
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nmtdL2  One  pscnliar  festnre  In  iluB  oountry  is  the  ttomber  of  tsmnli . 
ecstteied  over  hs  ssi&ee,  parttcnkrly  on  the  eaalem  side  of  the  Dnieper. 
Dt  Clarke  considen  these  tnnrali  aie  at  least  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  perhaps  much  more  ancient.  Malte  Bnm 
observes,  that  some  of  diem  aro  not  unlike  the  mde  woiks  of  the  early 
Hnnganans,  and  these  are  formed  of  large  and  thin  stmies  like  the 
ScaiuiinaTian  tombs.  B«t4n  one  which  Dr  Clark  inspected,  there  was 
discoTered  an  arched  vaalt,  shaped  like  an  oven,  coostrocted  of  very  laige 
sqnare  bricks,  and  paved,  in  a  style  of  most  exqnisite  wormanalup,  with 
the  same  materials. 

2d.  Chersofu]  The  territorial  eactent  of  the  government  of  Cherson, 
has  been  variously  estimated,  from  20,000  to  26,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  amounts  to  523,600.  It  is  an  immense  plain,  intersected  only 
by  a  hranch  of  the  mountains  of  the  Dnieper,  and  a  subsidiary  chain  of 
the  Carpathian  heights.  The  luxmant  herbage  in  the  plams  of  this 
government  chokes  every  other  species  of  vegetation.  From  February  to 
May  the  grass  reaches  to  such  a  'hdgfat,  that  the  flocks  disappear  in  it ; 
but  the  heat  of  the  sammtf  dries  up  this  rank  luxuriance,  and  the  rains 
of  antnnm  are  required  for  a  second  growth.  Violent  tempests  occur  here, 
and  wfaiilwinds,  which  raise  the  dust  in  columns  like  those  of  the  Arabian 
desert.  The  soil,  though  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  agri- 
cnltniist,  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  as  pasturage.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  popnlation  reside  in  k>w  huts  made  of  reeds,  or  in  very  wretched 
cabins  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground.  The  town  of  Cherson  has  a 
populatioh  of  about  14,000  souls.  This  place  once  possessed  a  pretty 
important  c^Munieroe,  which  has  greatly  declined  since  the  building  of 
Odessa.  Two  very  diffisrent  characters.  Prince  Potemkin  and  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  are  buried  in  the  vidntty  of  this  town.^  Nicolaofl^  on 
the  Bog,  is  a  rising  town,  very  advantageously  sitoated,  being  without  the 
bar  of  the  Dnieper.  It  has  deep,  still  water,  and  a  healthy  situation ;  and 
is  the  station  for  vessels  when  bmlt.  The  admiral-in-ohief  of  the  Black 
Sea  resides  here.  The  public  buildings  are  very  stately ;  and  the  number 
of  the  public  works,  and  the  flonrislnng  state  of  the  popnlation,  place  this 
town  very  high  in  the  smaH  catidogne  of  Russian  towns  c»f  importance. 
Hie  whole  country  between  Nicolaoff  and  Odessa  is  ft  flat  steppe,  inter- 
sected by  streams  and  inlets  of  sea-water. 

OJeaa.]  Odessa,  the  emporifum  of  the  Russian  commerce  on  the 
Black  Sea,  is  sitoated  between  the  months  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper,  at 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Adschai,  m  N.  hit.  46°  29'  30^  and 
east  longitude  30°  45^  22^  Its  population  consisting  chiefly  of  Greeks 
and  foreigners,  amounts  to  about  35,000  souls.  It  is  situate  close  to 
the  coast,  which  is  here  very  lofty,  and  much  exposed  to  winds.  The 
air  is  reckoned  pure  and  remarkably  wholesome.  Com  is  the  principal 
aitide  of  exportation.  The  imports  are  dried  and  conserved  fruits  from 
Constantinople,  Greek  wines,  tobacco,  and  other  Turkish  merchandise^ 
Hie  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  produce  butter  and  cheese ;  these  are 
nrities  at  table  in  the  south  of  Russia.     Potatoes,  seldom  seen  in  oilier 

*  '<  The  tomb  of  Howard  is  in  the  deaert,  about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  it  was  built 
by  Admind  MordTinof,  and  Is  a  small  brick  pyramid,  white- waaiied,  but  without  anv 
ioseription.  He  himadf  fixed  on  the  spot  of  his  interment.  He  had  built  a  small 
hut  on  this  part  of  the  steppe,  where  be  passed  much  of  his  time,  as  the  most  healthy 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood.  Howard  was  spoken  of  with  exceeding  respect  imd 
affection,  by  all  who  remembered  or  knew  him,  and  they  were  many.**— i/i06er'<  MS. 
Journal,  apud  Cktrke, 
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towiiB,  are  sold  in  the  maiket,  and  they  are  even  carried  as  presents  to 
Constantinople.  The  melons  of  the  neighbonrhood  are  remarkably  fine, 
and  nearly  equal  to  those  found  Upon  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  whoie 
coimtry  is  destitnte  of  wood ;  for  foel  they  bum  weeds  gathered  in  the 
steppes,  as  well  as  bundles  of  reeds  and  cow-dung :  this  last  they  collect, 
and  stick  upon  the  sides  of  their  houses;  a  custom,  observes  Clarke, 
practised  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  throughout  the  whole  county  of 
Cornwall.     The  fortress  of  Odessa  is  small,  but  kept  in  good  order.^ 

StL  Taurida,']  The  peninsula  which  forms  the  finest  part  of  this 
province,  had  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Chersonewa  TaurieOj  and 
was  afterwards  called  by  its  Tartarian  inhabitants  Crimea*  When  united 
to  Russia,  the  ancient  name  was  restored  in  the  appellation  Taurida. 
The  superficial  extent  of  this  valuable  province  may  be  estimated  at 
40,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  neariy  450,000.  This  govern* 
ment  has  been  divided  by  geographers  into  three  principal  districts,  viz. 
The  peninsula  of  Taurida ;  the  Taunan  continent,  or  Nogaian  steppes ; 
and  the  territory  of  Tchemomorski.  The  peninsula  is  of  singular 
form.  A  range  of  floetz  and  limestone  mountains  runs  along  the  southem 
coast,  presenting  an  almost  perpendicular  barrier;  towards  the  north  they 
sink  into  the  plains,  llie  finest  climate  is  found  here,  and  the  richest 
vegetation.  "  The  ever-verdant  laurel,"  says  Pftllas,  ''  grows  beside  the 
olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  or  the  date  tree ;  high  hills,  masses  of 
rock,  streams  and  cataracts,  vordant  fields  and  woods,  and  the  sea,  that 
bounds  the  horizon,  renders  the  landscape  equal  to  any  imagined  or 
described  by  poets.  The  simple  life  of  the  good  Tartars,  their  cottages 
cut  in  the  solid  rode,  and  concealed  by  the  thick  foliage  of  surroundmg 
gardens,  the  flute  of  the  shepherd,  his  flock  scattered  on  solitary  luUs, 
remind  tbe  stranger  of  the  golden  age.**  Under  the  Greek,  the  Genoese, 
and  the  Tartarian  domination,  ^  peninsula  continued  in  a  flourishing 
state ;  but  on  its  union  to  the  Russian  empire,  upwards  of  two-thirds  of 
the  population  forsook  their  ancient  abodes.  The  principal  town  is 
Simferopol,  with  a  motley  population  of  20,000.  Cafia  was.  once  the 
most  flourishing  city  in  the  peninsula.  Under  the  Genoese  it  omitained 
41,000  houses:  when  visited  by  Dr  Clarke,  it  did  not  contain  above  fifty 
fiamilies;  but  the  population  has  been  on  the  increase  of  late.  Hie 
hariiour  is  laige,  but  not  safe  for  wintering.  Catherine,  by  ukase  of  30th 
June,  1792,  ceded  upwards  of  16,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  this 
government  to  the  Cossacks  who  had  distinguished  ^emselves  in  the  war 
with  Turkey ;  and  from  that  time  these  people  were  called  the  Tehemo' 
morskif  or  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea. 

CosMckg  of  the  Black  Sea.']  **  The  Tchemomorsld,"  says  Dr  Clarke, 
**  do  not  resemble  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  in  habits,  in  (hsposition,  or 
in  any  other  characteristic  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  all  wear  the  same 
uniform :  those  of  the  Black  Sea  wear  any  habit  suiting  their  caprice. 


*  **  Odeaia  will  ever  be  a  port  ofmat  importsDoe  to  Riinia,  while  she  is  prevented 
from  laying  her  hands  upon  the  "Tiirkish  empire ;  because,  firom  its  proximity  to  the 
Forte,  a  constant  eye  is  kept  upon  the  operations  of  the  Turks.  It  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  being  so  raray  obstructed  by  ice,  that  a  Tossel  may  generally  escape ;  whereas, 
in  other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  an  enemy  upon  the  ice  may  attack  the  ships  as  well 
as  the  works :  this  happened  when  the  Russians  took  Oczskof.  Tbe  extraordinary 
degrees  of  temperature  in  these  latitudes  are  altogether  uuacoountable.  Captain 
Borgamini  informed  us,  that  his  ship  was  once  detained  five  months  in  the  moath  of 
the  Danube,  by  the  ireesing  of  the  sea.  Ovid,  during  his  residence  near  the  tame 
place,  had  witnessed  a  similar  STent."    (Trist.  Eleg.  Ub.  iii.  10.)— OoyAr. 
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Hie  Don  Cossack  w  mildy  aflbble,  and  polite :  the  Black  Ste  Cossack  is 

blunt,  and  eren  xnde,  from  the  boldness  and  martial  hardihood  of  his 

manner.     If  poor,  he  appears  dad  like  a  primeval  shepherd,  or  the 

wildest  monntaineer ;  at  the  same  time  having  his  head  bald,  except  one 

long  hraided  lock  finoin  the  crown  >  this  is  placed  behind  ^e  right  ear. 

If  rich,  he  is  very  lavish  in  the  costliness  of  his  dress,  which  consists  of 

onbroidered  relvet,  and  the  richest  silks  and  cloths  of  every  variety  of 

colonr ;  wearing  at  the  same  time  short  cropped  hair,  giving  to  his  head 

the  appearance  of  the  finest  bnsts  of  the  ancient  Romans.    The  distinctive 

mark  of  a  Black  Sea  Cossack,  borne  by  the  lowest  order  among  them,  of 

a  braided  lock  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  passing  behind  the  right  ear, 

is  retained  even  by  the  officers ;  hat  it  is  concealed  by  the  younger  part 

of  them,  with  very  artfril  foppery,  among  their  dark  hair.     They  seemed 

ashamed  'to  have  it  noticed ;  iJthoogh,  like  a  relic  on  the  breast  of  a 

Catholic,  it  is  presen«d  even  with  religions  veneration ;  and  there  was 

not  one  of  them  who  wonld  not  sooner  have  parted  with  his  life,  than 

with  this  badge  of  the  tribe  to  miiich  he  belonged.     The  castom  is  of 

Polish  origin :  but  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  serves  like  a  sign  among 

free-masons;  and  it  distinguishes  the  Tchemomorski  Cossack  from  the 

Coanadc  of  the  Don,  as  wdl  as  firom  every  other  tribe  of  Cossacks  in  the 

Rnasian  empire.     The  Tchemomorski  ace  more  cheerfril  and  noisy  than 

the  Don  Cosndcs ;  turbulent  in  their  mirth ;  vehement  in  conversation ; 

somewhat  qnerolous;   and,  if  not  engaged  in  dispute,   are   generally 

laughing  or  singing.     The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  hold  this  people  in  little 

estimation,  considering  them  as  an  inferior  band  of  plunderers  when  in 

actual  serrice.     But  it  may  be  said,  the  Tchemomorski  entertain  the 

same  sentiments  with  regard  to  them ;  making  remarks  similar  to  those 

urged  by  the  uneducated  and  lower  class  of  Englishmen  concerning 

foragners ;  such  as,  '  that  one  Cossack  of  the  Black  Sea  is  a  match  for 

any  three  of  his  neighbours  of  the  Don.'     The  Russian  regards  both 

with  aTersion,  and  affects  to  consider  them  as  beneath  his  notice,  and  as 

unworthy  of  his  society,  for  no  other  assignable  reason  than  ignorance  or 

envy.     The  Cossack  is  rich ;  the  Russian  is  poor.     The  Cosrack  is  high- 

nnnded ;  the  Russian  is  abject.     The  Cossack  is,  for  the  most  part,  clean' 

in  \am  person,  honourable,  valiant,  often  well-informed,  and  possesses,  with 

Ins  loftiness  of  soul,  a  very  noble  stature :  the  Russian  is  generally  filthy, 

unprincipled,  dastardly,  always  ignorant,  and  is  rarely  dignified  by  any 

elevation  of  mind  or  body."  ^ 

4^  Don  Cogsacks,']  The  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks  extends  to 
about  70,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population,  variously  estimated, 
from  230,000  to  double  that  number.  It  is  one  vast  continuous 
plain.  The  Cossacks  and  Calmucks  possess  large  herds  of  cattle.  A  rich 
Cossack  is  sometimes  known  to  possess  from  500  to  1000  horses.  The 
Cossacks  speak  Russ,  and  profess  the  Greek  religion.  They  are  governed 
by  atamans,  or  chiefs,  elected  annually,  and  an  ataman-general  who  is 
chosen  by  ihe  emperor.  ^     Dr  Clarke  ^us  describes  the  Don  Cossack : 

*  "  The  CoMsek  liorses  are  what  would  be  called  in  England,  good  Galloways.  Their 
aiattera  Taant  very  much  their  speed  and  hardinees.  According  to  them,  a  moderately 
|ood  boTM  will  go  sixtv  versta,  or  forty  miles,  at  full  speed,  without  stopping.  They 
are  seldom  handsome.— Heir's  MS.  Journal. 

*  The  reigxM  of  gOTemment  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ataman  and  his  oflSc^rs, 
who  wear  the  most  theatrical  and  splendid  habits  known  to  any  people  in  the  world. 
Their  hreaats  are  covered  with  chains  of  gold  and  gold  lace.  Their  sabre  is  Turkish ; 
thdr  hoota,  of  red  or  yeUow-ooloured  leather;  their  cap,  of  black  velvet,  ornamented 
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^  Hb  dignified  and  majestic  Uxk^  Im  elerated  brows  aad  dvk  mustacheBy 
his  ttdl  helmet  of  blade  wool,  terminsted  by  a  crimson  sack,  with  its 
plnme,  laced  festoon,  aad  white  cockade ;  his  upright  posture ;  the  ease 
and  elegance  of  his  gait;  give  to  the  Doa  Cossack  an  air  of  great 
importance.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  more  neat  in  regard  to 
dress ;  and  Whether  yomig  or  old,  it  appears  to  become  ^em  aU.  A  quiet 
life  seems  quite  unsuited  to  their  die^Msition ;  they  loiter  about,  having 
then  no  empioyroent  to  interest  them,  and  being  devoted  to  war,  seemed 
distressed  by  the  indolence  of  peace." 

5th,  Bessarabiiu']  The  government  of  Bessarabia,  composed  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  Eastern  Moldavia,  was  only  annexed  to 
the  Russian  empire  in  1812.  Its  extent  has  been  estimated  at  20,000 
squflcre  miles ;  and  its  population,  by  Hassell,  at  810,000.  This  province 
would  admit  of  extensive  culuvation ;  the  climate  is  mild ;  the  mountains 
are  covered  wilii  fine  wood ;  and  the  hills  with  vines.  Hie  Dniester  is 
here  a  very  rapid  running  river.  Poppies  are  here  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  opiate  with  the  seeds  of  the  i^lidanium 
magnwn, 

IsmaeL"]  Ismael  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  built  upon  an  arm  of  the 
Danube,  about  38  miles  finom  the  Black  Sea,  and  268  N.  of  Constan- 
tinbple.  Previous  to  the  storming  of  this  place  by  Suvarof,  the  town 
contained  almost  25,000  inhabitants ;  it  now  lies  in  ruins. 


CHAP.  XII.— WESTERN  RUSSIA. 

Under  the  name  of  Western  Russia  we  indtude  all  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  ^°  provinces  which  have  been  united  to  the  Russian  empire, 
and  incorporated  with  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom.  It  comprehends 
the  governments  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  the  province  of  Btaiystocky  the  govern- 
ment of  Vitebsk,  Mohilev,  Minsk,  Volhyma,  and  Podolia. 

1;^  Wilna,']  The  government  of  Wihia  consists  of  a  lugUy  elevated 
plain  of  about  24,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,400,000. 
The  whole  of  this  country  appears  to  have  been  in  very  ancient  times 
clothed  with  one  vast  continuous  forest,  parts  of  winch  yet  remain  wholly 
impenetrable  to  man.  The  soil,  however,  is  generally  fertile;  and  only 
in  a  few  tracts  do  we  find  moors  and  heaths.  The  Niemen  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  government  and  Poland  on  the  S.  W. ;  and  the 
Beresina  takes  its  rise  here.  The  winter  is  brief,  but  very  severe.  Two 
or  three  days  of  a  Lithuanian  winter  proved  very  fotal  to  the  remains  of 
the  French  army  on  their  retreat  from  Russia.     Tlie  summer  is  damp  aad 

with  lace  aad  silver  chains,  or  fine  black  Tartarian  wool,  taken  from  lamlia  In  a& 
embryo  state.  They  bind  their  waist  with  uUeod  saahrh,  smUtniog  pisWla  of  tho  moot 
costly  workmanshiik  A  small  whip,  with  a  short  leathern  thong,  is  attached  to  their 
little  finger.  The  lower  extremity  of  their  lance  is  supported  by  the  right  foot ;  aud 
from  the  powder-fiask,  pendent  in  fVont,  are  suspended  silver  ooiiM  and  other  tiinkflto. 
*"  Th<J  Lithuanian  provinces  are  Mohilev,  Vitebsk,  Minsk,  Wilna,  and  Grodno. 
The  Lithuanian  and  Russian  traditions  throw  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, They  ajjipear  in  the  11th  century  under  the  name  of  Lettee,  as  tributaries 
of  the  Russian  king.  After  the  death  of  Vladimir,  they  fi^eed  themselvea  fivm  the 
Russian  yoke,  and  rose  to  importance  as  an  independent  nation.  In  1835,  we  find 
Ringold,  king  of  Lithuania,  Mazona,  Polesia,  Ezemlgivia,  fiamogitta,  and  other 
Russian  provinces;  and  under  his  son,  Mendozo,  and  his  successor,  the  whole  of 
Lithuania  was  recovered  from  Great  Russia.  Gedem  subdued  Kief,  and  Vladislav 
Jugello— who  was  baptized  in  1H86— united,  by  his  marriage  with  the  Polish  queen 
Med  wig,  Lithuania,  and  the  subjugated  Russian  provinces,  with  Poland. 
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^^^SSJy  '^  ^^■P^'^  ^  whole  favourable  to  vegetitioD.  Agricnltiire  is  the 
principal  oceiqwtion  of  die  inhabituits.  Hemp  and  flax  are  here  grown  to 
t  considerable  extent.  The  forosts  are  filled  with  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boan,  and  beavers.  The  cattle  are  excellent,  and  the  breed  of  horses  in 
this  province  are  very  handsome,  and  highly  esteemed  for  light  cavalry. 
Honey  is  abandant ;  the  natives  make  from  it  /t/Mtsr,  or  white  hydromel, 
t  B|nritoons  liqnor,  and  maUneky  a  species  of  mead  mixed  with  raspberries. 
Hie  original  inhabitants  of  this  coontry  have  sank  very  low  in  civilization ; 
its  nobilhy  is  confined  to  die  Poles,  of  whom  the  higher  ranks  live  in 
princely  magnificence.  The  innkeepers  in  this  province  are  chiefly  Jews, 
whose  numbers  are  said  to  exceed  100,000  in  this  province. 

Towns.']  The  capital  of  this  government  is  Wilna,  built  on  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Wilna — ^which  is  here  a  navigable  river — and  the  Wilienka. 
The  population  of  this  town  exceeds  30,000  souls,  of  whom  5000  are  Jews. 
This  city  forms  the  chief  winter-residence  of  the  nobility.  It  cairies  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Memel,  Kcmigsberg,  and  other  places. 
Kiernovo  on  the  Wilna,  was  once  the  reeidence  of  the  grand  dukes  of 
Lithuania,  who  also  resided  for  some  time  at  Troki.  There  is  a  magni- 
ficent convent  of  Kamadulenses  at  Friedensbeig,  inhabited  by  twenty-five 
hermits.  This  edifice  was  erected,  in  1674,  by  Christopher  Paz,  chancel- 
lor of  Liitfanania,  a  descendant  of  the  Florentine  Fazzi,^^  who,  having 
in  vain  contended  against  the  powerful  Medici,  left  Tuscany,  and  settled 
in  Poland. 

2d.  Grodno.]  The  government  of  Grodno  extends  to  about  12,000 
square  miies,  with  a  population  of  843,000.  This  country,  though  gene- 
rally resembling  the  preceding  government  in  physical  features,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  better  cultivated,  and  more  populous ;  neither  is  the  climate 
so  damp  as  that  of  Wilna.  The  Bog  separates  this  province  on  the  south 
from  Poland.  The  breed  of  sheep  here  is  considered  good.  Grodno,  the 
diief  town,  has  about  6000  inhabitants. 

^d.  SiahfstoekJ]  The  province  of  Bialystock  extends  to  about  3,500 
aqnare  miles,  with  a  population  of  220,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  ninth 
part  are  Jews.  This  prorince  corresponds  partly  with  the  ancient  Pod- 
lachia.  The  inferior  nobility  are  so  very  poor  that  they  occasionally  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  wealthier  members  of  their  class.  The  Bog,  which 
is  here  navigable,  places  this  province  in  communication  with  die  Vistula, 
and  eonse^ently  with  Dantzig.  The  pUca  Polonica  frequendy  occurs 
here.  The  principal  town,  of  the  same  name  with  die  province,  contains 
about  6000  souls,  and  belongs  to  Count  Potocky. 

^h.^ Vitebsk.]  The  government  of  Vitebsk  is  estimated  at  17,000 
itquare  miles,  widi  a  population  of  915,000.  It  consists  of  an  immense  plain, 
diversified  only  by  a  few  hills,  and  here  and  there  a  patch  of  wood.  The 
Duna  is  navigable  for  light  boats,  and  commerce  is  likewise  facilitated 
here  by  die  canal  of  Beresin,  which  unites  the  Dnieper  with  the  Diina. 
The  capital,  of  the  same  name  with  the  province,  ia  situated  upon  the 
Diina,  an^  contains  a  population  of  about  15,000  souls,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  Jews. 

5th.  MohUev.]  The  government  of  Mohilev  has  a  territorial  extent 
of  19,000  square  miles,  widi  a  population  of  964,000.     There  are  fewer 

*'  This  family,  «u  of  therirliMt  {n  tb«  Florentine  State,  became  reoowned  in  bistoiy 
by  tbeir  conspiracy  against  the  Modici  in  1478.  The  failure  of  that  oelt^rated  attempt 
nccaaioned  the  extirpation  of  nearly  the  whole  house  of  the  Pazzi,  with  the  exceptior 
ef  Ae  Lomnabraaeh,  which  found  shelter  in  Poland. 
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lakes  and  manhes  in  this  goyemment  than  in  that  of  Vitebak.  The 
capital  Mohilev,  is  situated  upon  the  Dnieper,  and  contains  a  populadon 
of  16,000  souk.  Here  the  greater  part  of  the  nohility  of  White  Ruboa 
reside  during  the  winter.  Its  commerce  is  very  considerable  with  Riga, 
Memel,  Odessa,  and  other  parts. 

6th,  Minsk,']  The  goyemment  of  Minsk  extends  to  40,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  140,000,  being  the  least  populous  of  any  of 
the  united  Polish  provinces.  The  country  is  an  immense  plain,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  hills,  but  presenting  extensiye  woods,  and  la^  marshes. 
This  province,  though  possessing  great  agricultural  capabilities,  is  one  of 
the  most  neglected  in  llie  whole  empire.  Its  capital,  Minsk,  contains  a 
population  of  about  3000  souls. 

7th,  Volhynia,']  Yolhynia,  an  ancient  Polish  province,  containa  about 
30,000  square  miles,  and  1,464,000  inhabitants.  It  consLsts  of  an  ele- 
vated and  fertile  plain  running  along  the  declivity  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  The  climate  is  more  mild  and  equable  than  that  of  any  other 
province  in  the  temperate  districts  of  Russia,  and  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  south  of  Grermany,  only  the  winter  is  more  severe.  Agri- 
culture is  here  in  a  yery  flourishing  state,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  ia 
favoured  by  the  extensive  pasturages.  The  want  of  large  rivers  is  unfa- 
Tourable  to  commerce.  Shitomir,  the  capital,  contains  a  population  of 
5,500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  upon  the  small,  bat  rapid  river  Tetcrow, 
the  rocky  banks  of  which  present  many  romantic  situations.  '^  Here,** 
says  Von  Balzko,  **  I  first  noticed  a  particular  way  of  building,  which  I 
afterwards  frequently  met  with  in  many  of  the  Russian  towns,  rendering* 
them  of  immense  extent,  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The  great 
houses  dre  not  contiguous  to  the  street ;  but  there  is  a  fence  with  a  great 
gate,  and  behind  that  a  large  court-yard,  on  each  side  of  which  are  small 
dwellings  for  the  domestics,  and  the  stables.  In  the  back  ground  is  aita- 
ated  the  elegant  mansion,  and  behind  this  there  is  generally  a  qiadouB 
garden.  M.  de  Ligne,  some  years  ago,  described  Moscow  as  looking 
exactly  as  if  three  or  four  hundred  great  old  chateaus  had  come  to  live 
together,  each  bringing  along  with  it  its  oWn  little  attendant  village  of 
thatched  cottages." 

8^.  Podolia,]  Podolia  has  a  territorial  extent  of  about  20,000 
square  miles,  and  1,610,000  inhabitants.  It  extends  along  a  declivity  of 
the  Carpathian  chain,  a  low  branch  of  which  intersects  this  government. 
The  Dniester  forms  the  boundary  between  this  province  and  Bessarabia. 
The  climate  is  upon  the  whole  mild,  and  the  district  proverbially  fertile, 
notwithstanding  the  wretched  manner  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  The 
Jews  are  here,  as  in  almost  all  the  other  provinces  of  Western  Russia, 
the  principal  merchants.  Kamaniek,  the  principal  town  of  this  goveni* 
ment,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Smotrykza  and  ^  Dniester 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of  them,  the  citadel,  which  is  elevated 
upon  a  high  craggy  rock,  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortrefiaea 
in  Poland,  and  long  withstood  the  arms  of  Russia  in  1793. 


Authorities.']  The  reader  who  wishes  further  information  regarding 
the  history,  geography,  kc  of  Russia,  may  consult  the  following 
works : — Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors  in  Muscovy,  Tartary, 
&C  by  Olearius,  fol.  1662. — Lord  Whitworth's  Account  of  Ruaaa  in 
1710,  8vo.  1758. — Perry's  State  of  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great,  8vo. 
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I716.^Hanws7'8  Tntveb  in  RmBit,  4to.  175S«— Buron  Manstein't 
Memdre  of  Bnssm  fitm  1727—1744,  4to.  1763.r-Coxe's  Tiavels  into 
Pobmd,  Rnflsia,  kc^  2  yok.  4to.  1784. — Atlas  general  et  eleoNHitaire  de 
fempire  dea  tootes  ks  RnsBiM  par  Anoelin  et  le  Grandy  46  iBaili,  1796. 
^Gairten's  JEIistory  of  Catherine  XL  by  Hnnter,  8to.  1800.— -Atlas  vom 
RnsB.  Reidie  in  20  Bl.  St  Petenli.  1800.— Guthrie's  Tour  tlmmgh  the 
Crimea,  4to.  1802^-PiUas'8  Travels  tboogh  the  Southern  Brovinces  of 
Runia,  2  Tok.  4to.  1803.— H.  Storch's  histor.  stat.  Gemalde  des  Russ. 
Beidis.  8  vols.  Leipeig^  1803. — C.  G.  A.  Geiskr,  Voyage  pittoresqne 
dans  qnelqnes  pzoTinoes  de  la  Rnssie.  fol.  Lips.  1804.— J.  Richter's 
Ross.  MieoeUen.  3  tdIs.  Leipsig,  1805.—J.  Bell's  Trayels  in  Russia  and 
Ada,  Sto.  1806^— TtaTelH]^  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  by  R.  K. 
FlDTter,  2  vols.  4to.  1809.— Sir  Robert  Wilson  on  the  Russian  army,  4to. 
1810. — Clarke's  Travels  in  Rusua,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  yoL  1st.  4to. 
1813.*— Dictionnaire  Geogr.  Hist,  de  I'empire  de  Russie.  par  N.  S. 
Vwvolflaaky,  2  toIs.  Svo.  Moakwa,  1813. — Anderson's  History  aiul 
IVeseat  state  of  the  Russian  onpire,  8vo.  1815. — Coduane's  Narratiye 
of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia,  &c;  2  vols.  8yo.  1823. — ^Lyall's 
Character  of  the  Russians,  and  History  Of  Moscow,  4to.  1823^— Lyall's 
Accouit  of  the  Military  Colonies  in  Russia,  8to.  1824. — ^Lyall's  Travels 
in  Ruama,  kc  2  vols.  8vo.  1825. — Six  Mois  en  Russie.  Ftar  M.  Ancelot. 
8vo.  Bins,  1827<— Travels  in  Russia,  &c  by  W.  R.  Wilson,  2  vols.  8vo. 
RuBsischen  Staats  Kalender^ 


.    CHAP.  XI1I.~  KINGDOM  OF  POLAND. 

Poland,  a  word  wUdi  signifies  in  the  Slavonian  langoage  *  a  flat  land  * 
or  *  pfeiDy'  is  a  name  very  aptly  given  to  the  country  between  the  Vistnla 
and  the  Niemen,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  declivities  of  the 
Carpathian  range,  hardly  possesses  a  hiU  or  mountain*  This  country, 
however,  only  received  its  present  name  in  the  10th  century,  when  the 
ancient  i^ypellation,  SarmaHOf  was  beginning  to  vanish  from  history.  The 
present  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  melancholy  remains  of  the  empire  of  the 
once  powerful  Jagellones,  has  a  superficial  territory  of  nearly  48,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population,  ascertained  by  census  in  1819,  of 
3,472,500.  Tlie  following  general  observations  are  to  be  understood  as 
^licable  to  Poland  in  aU  its  extent. 

Ffq^neai  JFeaiuret,^  The  hce  of  this  country  is  diverrified  with 
frmtful  fields,  steppes,  heaths,  impenetrable  forests,  marshes,  and  moorf» 
'^  Hie  trnveller,"  says  M.  Burnett,  ^  sometimes  finds  himself  m  an  expanse 
of  snrfiiee,  almost  without  a  house,  a  tree,  or  any  single  object  large 
enoun^  ^  attract  his  notice.  Soon,  however,  are  descried  the  skirts  of 
some  vast  forest  fringing  the  distant  horizon;  and  on  entering  it  we 
proceed  for  eight  or  ten  miles  winding  with  the  road  through  lofty  pines, 
precluded  from  the  sig^  of  aU  objects  but  trees  and  shmba.  Sometimes, 
in  die  midst  of  a  forest,  we  meet  with  a  small  spot  of  ground,  of  ten  or 
twenty  acres,  cleared  and  cultivated;  its  udes  prettily  fenced  by  the 
green  surrounding  woods.  Sometimes  a  small  lake  is  found  thus  sitn^ 
«ted,  the  borden  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  these,  generslly 
Bpesldng,  are  the  prettiest  scenes  which  Poland  fuxniahes.  The  foresta 
extend  in  some  places  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  in  every  direction ;  and 
I.  p 
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if  we  exclude  morasses  and  the  level  pasture  land,  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  country  is  cleared  of  wood."  The  soil  is  in  general  thin  and 
sandy,  and  of  course  easily  ploughed.  It  is  well-watered,  every  district 
possessing  one  or  two  considerable  streams,  which  might  easily  be  united 
in  one  great  system  of  inland  navigation.  Many  centuries  ago,  indeed, 
under  3ie  Jagellones,  an  extensive  commerce  was  conducted  upon  the 
rivers  of  Poland ;  but  the  internal  navigation  of  this  country  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  even  the  Vistula  itself  fidls  into  a  sea  no  longer  covered  with 
Polish  vessels.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vistula,  the  Varta,  the 
Niemen,  and  the  Bog.  The  climate  is  every  where  temperate,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  not  so  nuld  as  in  Germany  under  the  same  degree  of  lati- 
tude, which  is  owing  probably  to  the  country  lying  quite  open  to  the 
north  wind.  Tie  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  there  are  no  endemic 
diseases  known  except  the  plica  Polonica. 

Productions.']  The  principal  productions  of  Poland  are  com,  cattle, 
hemp,  and  flax.  Poland  might  become  the  granary  of  Europe.  Dantzig 
many  centuries  ago  bore  the  proud  name  of  EuropcB  toHus  granarium  et 
emporium.  But  long  ages  of  vassalage  and  political  oppression  have  nearly 
annihilated  the  resources  of  this  fine  country.  The  cultivators  of  wheat  in 
Poland  are  universally  both  ownera  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  ibeir  only 
tenants  being  their  labourers  or  vassals,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
produce  being  raised  for  exportation.  The  direct  exporters  or  tradeis 
are  the  Jews,  the  only  capitalists  in  the  country.  AU  the  instruments 
of  husbandry  are  wretched,  and  its  operations  ill-performed.  The  com- 
mon course  of  cropping  is  the  old  system  of  a  whole  year's  MIow, 
followed  by  winter  com,  and  that  by  summer  com,  and  ^en  a  fallow 
again.  The  winter  crop  in  the  northern  part  of  Poland  consists  of  wheat 
and  rye ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  die  former  being  nearly  as  9  to 
1. — ^In  the  south  the  wheat  amounts  sometimes  to  a  fifth,  or  even  a 
fourth  of  the  rye.  The  stock  of  cattle  is  much  smaller  even  than  in 
Prussia — being  on  an  average  about  the  eighth  part  of  what  is  found  on 
the  same  extent  of  land  in  England.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
extremely  well  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  sheep ;  but  as  yet  very  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  that  department  of  husbandry.  The  sheep 
that  have  been  introduced  are  of  an  inferior  breed.  The  cows  too  are  of 
a  smallish  race,  are  kept  in  bad  condition,  and  yield  very  Uttle  butter, 
and  no  tolerable  cheese. 

PeasarUryJ]  The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators  are  peasant^, 
who  have  a  limited  property  in  the  lands  which  they  occupy,  under  the 
condition  of  working  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week  for  their  lord. 
In  general,  this  peasantry,  who  are  no  longer  adstricti  gleb€B,  are  involved 
in  debt  to  their  lord,  and  altogether  in  a  condition  of  great  distress.  In 
consequence  of  their  pecuniary  embarrassments,  their  lately  acqmred 
freedom  has,  as  yet,  been  hardly  of  any  service  to  them.  The  want  of  a 
peasantry  is  a  great  subject  of  complaint  among  many  proprietors.  The 
people  and  their  cattle  live  together  in  wooden  huts,  consisting  of  one 
room,  with  a  stove,  and  covered  with  thatch  or  shingles.  Their  common 
food  is  cabbage,  potatoes,  sometimes  pease,  black  br^,  and  grael  without 
butter  or  meat,  llieir  chief  drink  is  water  or  whisky,  which  is  drunk, 
whenever  they  can  obtain  in,  in  enormous  quantities.  Tliey  are  very  fond 
of  salt ;  have  little  or  no  furniture ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  ragged  and 
filthy  clothing.  They  are  ill  educated,  superstitious,  and  fkmatical ; 
observing  about  20  holidays  in  the  year,  besides  the  Sundays,  and  passing 
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nmch  of  their  time  in  pilgrimagesy  telling  .beads,  and  other  sach  oceu- 
patioDs. 

iVo6tlil^.]  The  nobility  in  Poland  are  extremely  nnmerons,  amount* 
ing  it  is  raid  to  npwarda  of  60,000  fomilies.  But  of  these  raily  a  few 
Imndred  are  powerful  or  wealthy ;  the  remaindier  are  poor  and  poasemed 
of  yeiy  little  landed  property,  one  Tillage  often  containing  upwards  of 
fifty  of  these  petty  landlords.  There  is  no  political  distinction,  howerer, 
acknowledged  among  the  nobility.  The  richiBst  magnate  and  ^e  poorest 
nobleman  whose  territories  are  perhaps  limited  to  a  single  patenud  acre 
enjoy  the  same  priTileges.  ^^ 

CdnMuHan/\  In  the  constitntion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  legisla- 
tive and  execntiTe  powers  are  separated.  The  latter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enoperor  of  Russia  as  king  of  Poland ;  the  first  he  shares  with  the  States 
aaaembled  in  diet.  The  Polish  Diet  consists  of  two  chambers;  the 
Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  assembles  once  every  two 
yeara,  at  a  period  fixed  by  the  emperor;  and  the  sittings  do  not  exceed 
a  fordiight.  At  the  diet  the  subjects  of  discussion  are  the  taxes,  laws, 
and  mint.  The  Council  of  State  sends  the  project  of  the  laws  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  after  having  undergone  discussion  there,  they 
are  sent  up  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  The  Senate  can  interpose  its 
negative ;  but  this  is  a  mere  shadow  of  liberty,  as  the  emperor  can  at 
any  period  dissolve  both  chambers;  and,  in  fact,  can  promulgate  laws 
without  the  consent  of '  either  body.  The  Senate  consists  of  thirty 
membera,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  sixty. 

JieiigionJ]    The  Roman  cathoHc  religion  possesses  the  particular  pro- 
tection of  the  law  in  Poland ;  but  religious  opinions  ground  no  distinction 
in  the  enjoyment  of  social  rights.     AJl  classes,  are  protected  by  the  old 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  Polish  kingdom ;  nenimem  captivahimusy  nisi 
J9TB  tnciwn* 

Avm^.'\  The  Polish  army  is  fixed  at  50,000  men,  and  every  Pole, 
without  &tinction  of  birth  or  religion,  must  serve  as  a  soldier  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  thirty.  But  young  men  devoted  to  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, the  elder  sons  of  fiumlies,  and  state-officers  are  specially  exempted 
from  nulitary  service;  and  any  person  is  allowed  to  serve  by  substitute. 

Money.'}  The  lowest  description  of  Polish  money  is  the  shelen,  equal 
in  value  to  about  ^Arths  of  a  penny  Bri^h.  llus,  however,  is  an 
imaginary  coin.  A  grish,  the  lowest  real  coin,  is  equal  to  3  shelens. 
The  lowest  silver  coin  is  the  tinse,  equal  to  about  Id*  British.  The 
lloriny  or  zloUsy  is  equal  to  30  groshen,  or  1«.  Nine  florins  of  Little 
Poland,  and  18  of  Great  Poland,  equal  1  ducat,  a  gold  piece  worth 
about  lOf.  6c2.  of  British  money. 

lAteratwe.'}  Poland  possesses  a  national  literature  which  has  had  its 
own  brilliant  epochs.  The  rich,  flexible,  and  melodious  Polish  language, 
a  dialect  of  the  Slavonian,  was  early  cultivated,  and  its  pastoral 
Itterature  is  yet  highly  distinguished.  Among  the  national  poets  we,  may 
mention  Johannes'  Kochanofski,  Ignatius  Krasidd,  Francis  Karpinsld, 
and  Ignatius  Niemoevicz.     The  Poles  have  a  national  epic  poem,  more 

"  Of  late  the  use  of  titles,  which  were  wont  to  be  permitted  to  all  the  eone 
•nd  eoocesBon  of  everr  nobleman,  has  been  oonslderably  restricted;  though  not 
anreaeooably  so,  certainly,  since  the  whole  reform  consists  in  not  allowing  any  one 
to  assume  that  of  baron,  unices  his  clear  income  from  his  estates  exceed  £26; 
Done  that  of  count,  whoee  rents  are  less  than  £75;  and  none  that  of  prince,  who  has 
less  than  £1S5.  All  the  lands  are  now  alienable,  and  may  be  purchased  by  aiiy  body 
except  Jews,  who  alone,  however,  have  any  capitail  to  buy  them  with. 
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tumble  peiliape  for  the  sentiment  it  contaioa  than  for  any  oAer  merit 
It  is  entitled  the '  Jagelloniady'  and  celebrates  that  era  in  the  nalional  histoiy 
in  laiiich  Litfanania  and  Poland  were  united.  The  aathor'a  name  k 
Boncza  TomassefshL  The  history  of  their  native  conntry  has  bees 
written  by  Tarious  Polish  authors  with  spirit  and  tarte.  The  eaily 
progress  of  the  Polish  language  was  eonsidersbly  checked  by  the  Lstiii 
iangtiage  remaining  longer  than  in  aAy  other  state  the  polite  langosge 
of  the  country.  For  a  long  while  education  was  in  thia  counlry  the 
exclusive  birtluright  of  the  nobifity ;  since  1815,  however,  it  has  made 
considerable  progress^  and  the  inferior  classes  of  dtizena  are  now  tieading 
fost  on  the  heels  of  tiie  nobUity,  who  for  so  many  ages  seemed  the  mon- 
opolists of  education,  as  well  as  of  wealth.  Newspapers  and  periodiGil 
publications^  though  often  paralyzed  by  a  despotic  censorsfaipy  are  contri- 
buting their  aid  to  diffuse  information  among  all  ranks.  Craoovia,  Len* 
berg,  Posen,  Warsaw,  and  Wilna,  are  the  head-posts  of  Poliah  fitentom. 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  an  object  of  study  in  Poland ;  and  tlie  priodpsl 
ones  are  very  often  performed  upon  the  stage  at  Warsaw,  Wiln%  Cracoir, 
and  Leopol.  The  Poles  having  cultivated  for  a  considerable  vrfiik,  sad 
with  an  ezdnsive  taste,  the  French  literature,  appear  at  present  to  dired 
their  attention  to  that  of  the  English.  The  birtii-place  of  the  Polifib  langvags 
is  said  to  be  P^rzemysl  in  Galicia.  Several  very  good  granmian  of 
tile  language  have  been  written  within  tiie  last  twenty  years.  WUna  b 
particularly  distinguished  in  the  cultivation  of  the  national  literatue. 
The  ordinary  schools  in  the  Polish  towns  are  in  a  very  poor  state^  and 
the  villages  do  not  yet  possess  any  seminaries  of  instruction. 

Political  Dwiaions,']  Russian  Poland  is  divided  into  waivodships, 
viz.;  Cracovia,  Sandomir,  Kalisch,  Lublin,  Flock,  Masovia,  Podlachia, 
and  Augustov.     And  these  again  are  divided  into  districts. 

1^.  JTofovto.]  The  waivodship  of  Masovia  contains  7000  square  Bules, 
and  481,000  inlobitants.  This  province  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Vis- 
tula;  it  is  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  especially  in  the  neigfabomhood  of 
the  capital,  where  the  plains,  whidi  are  annually  overflowed  by  the 
Vistula,  afford  the  richest  pasturage  periiaps  in  Europe. 

Warsaw.']  In  this  waivodship  lies  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, the  seat  of  tiie  government,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Warsaw,  vHio 
assumes  the  name  of  primate  of  Poland.  This  dty  is  situated  upon  a 
rising  ground  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Vistula,  and  is  connected  whh  the 
suburb  of  Praga  by  a  pontoon  bridge  of  1578  feet  in  length,  which  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  supply  with  a  cast  iron  one.  There  are  several  other 
suburbs,  which  form  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  the  streets  them- 
selves being  very  irregular  and  confined.  The  place  of  Sigismund,  so  called 
from  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  third  emperor  of  that  name  iMAl 
stands  here,  is  very  spacious.  Another  elegant,  and  we  believe  a  pahlic 
monument  to  prince  Poniatofsld  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic^  has  been, 
or  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw,  from  a  design  by  Thorwaldson.  The 
Zameck,  or  royal  castle  in  which  the  sittings  of  the  Diet  are  held,  wss 
built  on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  by  Siginnund  III.  The  number 
of  houses  is  about  4000,  of  which  dbove  one-fourtii  are  tiiatdied  with 
straw.  The  population  may  be  estimated  at  100,000  souls,  of  whom 
20,000  are  Jews,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  which  amounts  to  20,000. 
The  Marieville  is  a  large  building  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  pslsis 
royal  of  Paris,  and  contains  tiie  exchange  and  upwards  of  300  booths 
for  the  display  of  wares.    Warsaw  presents  as  heterogeneous  an  ^>pear- 
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ance  as  any  otlier  dty  in  tbe  north.  We  hero  find  115  very 
pnlaoes  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  maaa  of  the  moat  miserable  dwarekt 
or  hats.  Streets  of  stately  bfeadthy  formed  of  palaces  in  the  finest  Ita^ 
lian  style,  and  wooden  fants  which  threaten  ^Tory  moment  to  msh  down 
over  the  heads  of  their  inmates ;  in  these  edifices,  Asiatic  pomp  combined 
in  Btrange  nnion  with  Greenland  sqoalor.  An  oTer-moring  population 
fanmtxg  the  sharpest  contrasts,  as  in  a  perpetual  masquerade;  long- 
bearded  Jews;  monks  in  the  gaib  of  every  order ;  here  yeUed  and  deeply 
afaranded  nuns  of  strictest  discipline,  walldng  self-secluded  and  apart; 
then  flights  of  young  Polesses,  in  mlk  mantles  of  the  brightest  colours, 
taDdn^  and  promenading  over  broad  squares.  The  venerable  ancient 
Poliak  noble,  with  moustaches,  caftan,  girdle,  safafe,  and  red  or  yellow 
boots ;  the  new  generation  equipt  to  the  utmost  pitch  as  Parisian  Incrojf- 
ahles;  with  Tinks,  Greeks,  Russians,  Italians,  Prenchmen,  in  ever- 
changing  throng.  The  Lutheran  church  is  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  Warsaw.  There  are  likewise  several  convents,  and  hospitals,  two  mad 
houses,  and  a  university,  founded  in  1816.  Among  the  sdiools  are 
several  on  the  Lancasterian  principle.  Warsaw  early  rose  into  commer- 
cial unportance  through  its  vicinity  to  the  Vistula;  it  still  retains  some- 
what of  its  ancient  distinction  in  this  respect.  Its  commerce  consists 
dueAy  in  the  produce  of  the  country.  The  mannfactures  are  doth, 
linen,  carpeti,  stockings,  carriages,  and  harness. 

SdL  SjaUkhJ]  The  waivodship  of  Kalisch  contains  about  7000  square 
with  a  p<^ulation  of  512,000.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
contains  7,500  souls,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  cloth  and  linen  manu- 
futures.  The  houses  of  tins  dty  are  massively  built,  and  the  streets 
uniform  and  elegant. 

SdL  Craeomtu\  The  waivodship  of  Cracovia  takes  its  name  from  the 
ancient  town  of  Cracow,  which,  however,  does  not  politically  belong  to 
dns  waivodship,  as  it  now  constitutes  an  independent  republic  The 
territorial  sar&oe  of  Cracovia  may  be  estimated  at  5,500  square  miles^ 
sad  its  population  at  445,000.  The  principal  town  is  Kielca,  which  is 
▼ery  well  built,  and  contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  This  is  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Poland.  There  is  in  it,  however,  the  same  suffering  as 
ebewiiere,  from  the  low  prices  of  produce,  and  a  disposition  to  invest  any 
capital  that  can  be  found  in  mining  rather  than  in  cultivating  the  soil. 
In  Poland  few  of  the  lands  are  rented,  except  those  which  belong  to  the 
Cnywn,  and  which  comprehend  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
kingdom,  or  about  ten  millions  of  acres>  two  millions  of  which  are  wood- 
land. The  tenants  of  the  Crown  are  exempted  from  certain  taxes,  and 
have  peculiar  advantages  for  maintniningr  a  numerous  peasantry ;  but  the 
rent  of  the  land  is  nevertheless  extremely  low,  averaging  from  8e{.  to  14dL 
per  Engtish  acre^  and  even  at  that  rate  exceedi^  what  the  land  can 
afford. 

Method  of  irangporting  com  upon  the  Vtetula.^  **  There  are  two  modes," 
Btys  Mr  Jacob,  **  of  conveying  wheat  to  Dantsic  by  the  Vistnla.  That 
winch  grows  near  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  which  is  generally  of  an 
inferior  quality,  is  conveyed  in  covered  boats,  with  shifting  boards  that 
protect  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  from  pilfering.  These  vessels 
sre  long,  draw  about  15  inches  water,  and  bring  about  150  quarters  of 
wheat.  They  are  not,  however,  so  well  calculated  for  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river.  Prom  Cracow,  where  the  Vistula  first  becomes  navigable,  to 
below  the  junction  of  the  Bug  with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  mostly 
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conveyed  to  Daatzic  in  open  flats.  These  are  constracied  on  the  hsaki 
in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  water, 
but  which,  when  the  lains  of  aatamn,  or  the  melted  snow  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  spring,  fill  and  overflow  the  river,  arp  easily 
floated.  Barges  of  this  description  are  about  75  feet  long,  and  20  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  2^  feet.  They  are  made  of  fir,  rudely  put  together, 
fastened  with  wooden  treenails,  the  comers  dovetailed  and  secured  with 
slight  iron  clamps,  the  only  iron  employed  in  the  construction.  A  large 
tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which  the  timben 
are  secured.  This  rougMy  cut  keelson  runs  9  or  10  inches  frt>m  the 
floor,  and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it  which  extend  to  the  sides.  They  are 
covered  with  mats  made  of  rye-straw,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  dunnage; 
leaving  below  a  space  in  which  the  water  that  leaks  through  the  Bides 
and  bottom  is  received.  Vessels  of  this  description  draw  from  10  to  12 
inched  of  water,  and  yet  they  frequently  get  aground  in  descending  the 
river.  The  cargoes  usually  consist  of  fr^m  180  to  .200  quarters  of  wheat. 
The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as  the  gunwale,  and  left 
uncovered,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  to  the 
pilfering  of  the  crew.  During  the  passage  the  barge  is  carried  along  by 
the  force  of  the  stream,  oars  being  merely  used  at  the  head  and  stem,  to 
steer  clear  of  the  sandbanks,  which  are  numerous  and  shifting ;  and  to 
direct  the  vessel  in  passing  under  the  several  bridges.  These  vessels  are 
conducted  by  six  or  seven  men.  A  small  boat  precedes  with  a  man  in 
it,  who  is  employed  in  sounding.  This  mode  of  navigating  is  necessarily 
very  slow ;  and  during  the  progress  of  it,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  and 
even  months,  the  rain,  if  any  falls,  soon  causes  the  wheat  to  grow,  and 
the  vessel  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  floating  meadow.  The  shooting 
of  the  fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat,  and  prevents  the  rain  from  pene- 
trating more  than  an  inch  or  two.  The  main  bulk  is  protected  by  this 
kind  of  covering,  and  when  that  is  thrown  aside,  is  found  in  a  tollable 
condition.  The  vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and  usually  sell  for 
about  tworthirds  of  their  original  cost.  The  men  who  conduct  them 
return  on  foot.  When  the  cargo  airives  at  Dantzic  or  Elbing,  all  but  the 
grown  surftbce  is  thrown  on  the  land,  spread  abroad,  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  and  frequently  turned  over  till  any  slight  moisture  it  may  have 
imbibed  is  dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain  falls,  as  well  as  during  the  mght, 
the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the  shore  are  thrown  together,  in  the  form  of  the 
steep  roof  of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run  ofi^,  and  are  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long  time  after  the  wheat  has  reached 
Dantzic  before  it  is  fit  to  be  placed  in  ^e  warehouses." 

4^^  Sandomir,']  The  territorial  extent  of  the  waivodship  of  Sandomir 
measures  about  5,700  square  mUes,  with  a  population  of  432,0OO.  Here 
the  most  extensive  iron  furnaces  in  Poland  are  wrought.  There  are  also 
some  copper  mines.  The  principal  town  is  Radim,  containing  about 
1500  inhabitants. 

5th,  Lublin»2  The  waivodship  of  Lublin  contains  6,900  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  490,000.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  contains 
10,400  inhabitants.  Agriculture  is  here  well-conducted.  M.  ChaltkofiBki 
supposes  that  the  secale  of  Lublin  changes  in  time  into  wheat ;  it  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  flour,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  thin  pellicle.  The 
fairs  of  Lublin  are  frequented  by  Geraoan,  Russian,  American,  Greek,  and 
Turkish  merchants. 

6th.  Podlachia.'}    The  waivodship  of  Podlachia  b  esdmated  at  5600 
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square  miles,  and  the  pepnladon  286,000.  This  is  a  fertile  coantry,  hut 
in  many  places  ^ery  wild  and  pictnresqae.  Siedlec,  the  diief  town, 
€5ontains  2200  inhabitants.  Tbe  bread  vdiich  is  made  here  is  in  high 
repute  thronghout  the  whole  covmtry,  and  likewise  an  ardent  spirit  which 
ia  mannfactnred  here. 

7th,  PiockJ}  Tlie  waiyodship  of  Rock  contains  7,800  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  364,000.  The  town  of  Plock  has  a 
population  of  6000  souls,  and  conducts  a  considerable  commerce  by  the 
Vistula.  Pnltaska,  famous  in  history  as  marking  the  site  of  two  great 
battles,  contains  about  2,200  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  land  in  cultiva- 
tion in  this  waiYodship  is  equal  to  127,984  hwfens;  a  Polish  hufen  or  hide» 
being  nearlty  equal  to  thirty  acres.  The  forests,  h^iths,  marshes  and  lakes, 
extend  to  102,386  hufens. 

Sth*  Augustov.'}  The  waivodship  of  AugnstOY  contains  1600  square 
miles,  and  335,000  inhabitants.  The  largest  inland  lakes  of  Poland  are 
situated  here.  The  town  of  Suvalki  contains  3000  inhabitants.  The 
town  of  AugustOY  has  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  cattle.  The  colossal  Kamadulensian  convent  of  Wigry  is 
built  upon  an  island, in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  this  waivodship ;  and 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  pilgrims  annually  resort  to  the  Dominican 
monaatery  of  Segny. 


AuthoriHeg.']  The  following  works  may  be  consulted  on  the  geography 
and  histoTj  of  Poland,  viz.  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  ancienne  et  modeme, 
par  Malte  Brun,  8vo.  Paris,  1807. — Die  Polnischen  Geographen. — 
Voyage  en  Allemagne  et  en  Pologne,  etc.  par  Gley,  Paris,  1816,  2  vols. 
8vo« — Rulhiere's  Histoire  de  T Anarchie  de  Pologne  et  du  Dememberment 
de  cetto  Republique.  Paris,  1807,  4  vols. — An  excellent  Atlas  of  Po- 
land, in  58  sections,  was  published  at  Weimar  in  1820. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CRACOW. 


This  little  republic,  ivboee  temtorial  extent  does  not  exceed  500  sqiiaie 
miles,  with  a  population  of  100,000  sonls,  80,000  of  whom  reside  in 
the  capital,  owes  its  anomalous  existence  to  the  disputes  of  three  degrade 
^  monarchsl  In  1815,  when  the  final  fote  of  Poland  was  decided  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  and  Russian  monarchs  respectively  laid 
claim  to  the  little  town  and  territory  of  Cracow,  situated  at  the  very 
point  where  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  these  two  powers  and  those 
of  Prussia  join  together.  To  this  lucky  position  Cracow  owes  its  exemp- 
tion from  Uie  fate  of  Poland.  The  holy  allies,  unable  to  determine  whidi 
of  their  number  had  the  best  right  to  this  little  territory,  magnanimously 
resolved  that  none  of  their  number  should  possess  it;  and  finally  dedared 
Cracow  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  the  three  surrounding  poweni 
A  small  distinct  of  very  fertile  land,  running  about  twenty  miles  al<Hig 
the  left  banks  of  the  Vistula,  was  on  this  occasion  added  to  the  tenitories 
of  the  republic. 

Pkyncal  Feaiure$  and  Products.'}  Cracow,  or  'Krakaw,  consists  of  a 
plfun  running  along  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  which  becomes  uaWgable 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  capitah  The  climate  is  temperate, 
rather  cold  than  warm,  but,  upon  the  whole,  milder  than  the  rest  of 
Poland.  The  principal  production  is  grain.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
cattle  are  likewise  reared  here.  The  agriculture  of  this  district,  thoiagh 
very  slovenly  in  the  eyes  of  a  British  former,  is  conducted  in  a  siqierior 
manner  to  the  rest  of  Poland ;  yet  in  bad  years  the  district  does  not  grow 
•  sufficient  qiimtity  of  gma  for  ita  own  connmiption.  Applw.  pliuns, 
chemes,  chesnuts,  almonds,  and  peaches,  are  reared  in  the  neigfabourfaood 
of  the  capitaL  The  vegetables  of  this  district  are  in  high  repute  through- 
out Poland.  There  are  no  manufactories  with  the  exception  of  the  iron- 
works of  Krzessovice.  The  peasants  manufiBLCture  their  own  doth  and 
linen;  and  a  few  weavers  supply  the  capital,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
merce is  concentrated. 

InhahiUmts.'}  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Poles,  and  the  Polish 
langnage  is  every  where  dominant.  The  religion  is  that  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  the  bishop  of  Cracow  being  primate;  but  all  sects  are 
fireely  tolerated.  There  is  no  political  distinction  among  the  inhabitants, 
if  we  except  the  members  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
university,  who  possess  a  few  unimportant  privileges. 

Constihttion.'}  The  constitution  is  called  democratic  But  notwith- 
standing the  nominal  independence  of  this  republic,  its  makers  have  been 
pleased  to  declare  that  no  criminal  belonging  to  their  States  shall  be  pro- 
tected within  its  neutral  limits.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  popular  representative  assembly,  which  meets  towards  the  dose 
of , each  year,  the  sittings  never  exceeding  four  weeks.  On  these  occasiona 
laws  are  discussed,  the  administration  reviewed,  and  the  budget  drawn 
up.    This  assembly  likewise  electa  tiie  senators  and  magistratea,  who  are 
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responsible  to  it.  Each  community,  or  parish,  sends  a  deputy  to  the 
assembly,  which  likewise  contains  three  members  from  the  senate,  three 
prelates  from  the  chapter,  three  doctors  from  the  faculties  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  six  judges  of  equity.  The  president  is  chosen  from  the  three 
members  sent  by  the  senate.  No  change  of  any  existing  laws  can  be 
proposed  in  this  assembly  which  have  not  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  senate,  which 
consists  of  a  president  and  twelve  members,  who  must  be  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  contribute  at  least  150  Polish  florins  to  the  public 
revenue.  The  president,  and  eight  senators,  are  elected  by  the  popular 
representatives,  the  university  elects  two,  and  the  chapter  the  other  two. 
Six  of  the  former  class  of  senators  and  one  of  each  of  the  latter  retain 
their  office  for  life ;  the  others  are  changed  annually.  The  president  is 
elected  every  three  years,  but  may  be  re-elected.  The  senate  exercises 
the  patronage  of  the  republic.  The  political  divisions  of  Cracow  are  into 
town  and  country-communities ;  the  former  containing  at  least  2000,  and 
the  latter  2500  inhabitants.  Every  community  is  governed  by  a  starosty 
or  mayor,  and  in  every  district  of  6000  inhabitants  is  a  judge  of  equity, 
a  kind  of  justice  of  peace.  The  electors  include  all  who  pay  50  florins 
to  the  public  service,  or  belong  to  a  liberal  profession.  The  military 
force  consists  of  a  town  militia,  and  a  body  of  gens  d'arms  for  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order.  In  1817,  the  revenue  amounted  to  301,072 
florins,  and  the  expenditure  to  286,440. 

OracowJ^  Cracow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  and  once  the  place 
of  coronation  of  her  kings,  possesses  a  large  but  dilapidated  castle,  and  a 
cathedral  remarkable  on  account  of  its  altars  and  twenty  chapels,  and  is 
the  burial-place  of  several  kings  of  Poland.  There  are  70  other  churches 
and  diapels  in  this  city,  and  several  magnificent  convents.  The  streets 
are  irregularly  built.  There  is  a  large  square,  which  is  however  disfigured 
by  the  miserable  booths  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  university,  once 
called  the  schola  regniy  and  the  most  ancient,  and  formerly  the  only  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  Poland,  is  a  fine  building.  In  1817,  the  number 
of  students  was  only  131,  although  all  Poles  are  allowed  to  receive  their 
education  here. 

The  country  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  containing  one  town,  two 
bOToogfas,  and  seventy-seven  villages  and  hamlets.  The  town  of  Chrzanav, 
is  situated  upon  the  Cholka,  and  contains  about  1,300  inliabitants.  The 
burgh  oi  Krzessovice  contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  fashionable  place 
of  resort.  The  adjacent  country  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  and  picturesque 
scenery. 


I. 


DENMARK. 


> 


Denmark,  '  the  mark  or  coantry  of  the  Danes,' — ^a  people  whose  msie 
first  appears  in  history  abont  that  period  when  the  universal  monardiy 
of  Rome  began  to  decline— consists,  according  to  the  ancient  Danish 
^7  divisions,  of  die  Danish  Islands,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.     Since  ^ 

/^     ^^^jiaaolui^on  of  Ae  German  empire,  the  three  Duchies  of  Sleswicli^  Hoi- 
i- —  stein,  and  Lauenbui^,~liave  been  added  to  this  country.     Iceland  and 

the  Feroe  Islands  have  for  many  ages  been  considered  as  Danish  settle- 
ments.     Besides  these   European  possessions,   the   Danish  Crown  has 
/  I  C    several  foreign  appendages  which  we  may  here  enumerate ;  viz.  Tranqne- 

'     f  (  ^  bar  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  ketones  of  Portonovo,  Fried- 

richsnager,  Qagsora,  and  Serampore,  the  seat  of  the  Baptist  misaicHiazies, 
in  Asia;  the  forts  of  Christiansburg,  Friedensbuig,  Kdnigstein,  and  Priu- 
/     zenstein,  with  the  two  factories  of  Afflahue  and  Little  Poppo,  all  situ- 
,  ^  ^\^       ^    ated  upon  the  Guinea  coast,  in  Africa ;  the  settlement  of  Greenland  in 
North  America;  and  the  Islands  of  St  Thomas,  St  Croix,  and  St  John,  iu 
^-.-\  the  West  Indies. 

'\'^  ^         Sotintiaries.']     The  kingdom  of  Denmark— comprehending  under  this 

I      I'v^^'^  r    name  the  Danish  Islands,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  three  Duchies 
wt^  *  (^  — ^lies  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  temperate  zone,  between  8^  and  12* 

jj^f^  C3(y  eastern  longitude,  and  55""  21'  5^  and  57*  42'  24^^  northern  latitude. 
^^fy^  The  islands  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the   Baltic,    having   the 

n  Cattegat  on  the  north.     The  Sound  divides  Zealand  from  Schonen ;  the 

Great  Belt,  Funen  from  Zealand;  the  Small  Belt,  Funen  from  Sleswick. 
Laaland,  Falster,  Langeland,  and  Moen,  are  situated  in  the  Baltic;  and 
Samsoa  in  the  Cattegat.  The  continent  of  Denmark  fonns  a  long 
projecting  peninsula,  washed  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  walcn  of  the 
German  Ocean ;  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Cattegat ;  and  on  the  S.  £•  by  the 
Baltic.  On  the  S.  the  Elbe  forms  the  boundary ;  but  the  territory  of 
Hamburg  lies  oi\  the  Danish  side  of  that  river;  on  the  S.  £.  Denmark 
borders  upon  Mecklenburg  and  Lubec  In  the  Baltic  are  the  islands  of 
Femem,  Arroe,  and  Alsen ;  in  the  German  Ocean,  Amrom,  Nordstrand, 
Fuer,  Sylt,  Romoe,  and  several  others;  and  in  the  Cattegat,  Anhi^t,  and 
Lessua. 

Extent  and  Population,^  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and 
the  islands,  according  to  the  most  recent  calculations,  extends  to  14,821, 
and  that  pf  the  three  Duchies  to  7,551  square  miles.  The  whole  kingdom 
of  Denmark  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  22,300  square  miles. 
The  Feroe  Islands  are  said  to  have  a  superficial  extent  of  500  aquara 
miles ;  and  Iceland,  according  to  Eggar,  contains  30,500  square  iniles. 
The  population  of  the  Danish  dominions  has  not  been  offididly  letonied 
since  1811,  but  at  present  i^proximates  to  2,000,000;  viz.  Jutland, 
400,000;  Zealand  (including  Copenhagen,)  Funen,  and  other  lalandB, 
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550,000;  Sleswick,  816,000;  Hoktein,  850,000;  Lanenlmrg,  35,000; 
loeknd,  50,000;  Feroe  IslandB,  5,800;  settlements  on  the  coast  of  West 
Greenland,  5,840;  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  &c  100,000. 


CHAP.  I.-.HISTORT. 

Earh  JRistafy.2  '^^^  three  northern  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  were  anciently  known  by  the  common  appellation  of 
Scandifuwieu  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions  were  known  only  by 
obscure  report  to  the  historians  of  Rome.  Tacitus  mentions  the  Suiones, 
or  Swedes,  as  a  seafaring  people.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  peninsula  of  Nerigon 
or  Norway,  Swedish  Norrige,  and  Damsh  Troige.  lliule— so  often  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients — ^is  conjectured  to  hare  been  Iceland.     The  name ^/t 

Danue  first  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  flourished ,x^    /  "' 
during  the  sixth  century.      Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and   Jutland,  ^ 

were  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by  a  German  tribe,  which  received  ^^/C 
frequent  accessions  from  tribes  of  Finnic  origm.  About  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland — the  Chersan- 
ems  Chnbrica  of  the  Romans — and  Sleswick,  appear  under  the  name  of 
Cimbfi.  This  people  first  became  formidable  to  the  Romans  by  the 
irruption  which  they  made,  in  concert  with  the  Teutones,  into  the  beau- 
tiful province  of  Gallia.  The  Goths,  under  the  conduct  of  the  mysterious 
Odin,'  subsequently  invaded  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  gave  to  Den- 
mark, as  well  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  a  new  dynasty  of  rulers.  Skiold, 
the  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Denmark.  How- 
ever, his  history,  and  that  of  his  descendants,  is  so  much  blended  with 
the  marvellous,  that  this  epoch  is  justly  called  the  fabulous  in  Danish 
history.  All  that  is  really  known  of  this  period  is,  that  Denmark  was 
early  divided  into  a  number  of  Petty  States,  composed  of  wild  and 
adventurous  warriors,  whose  principal  occupation  was  that  of  piracy,  and 
whose  names  carried  terror  through  all  the  maritime  districts  of  the  North. 
When  the  power  of  the  Romans  began  to  decline,  the  names  of  the 

*  This  celebrated  personage  holds  the  same  rank  in  t)|e  northern  mythology  asJZflOS  s~~^' 
or  Japiter  In  the  Oredan.     There  are  howerer  two  Odins,  an  older  and  a  younger 
«oa.    Tha  flnt  vnm  the  aymbol  and  diTlnity  of  the  ton,  and  there  are  many  beaotiral 
£ctlona  in  the  mythology  of  the  North  respecting  htm.     Such  are  those  of  his  marriage 
with  the  earth, — his  plunging  into  the  ocean  every  erening.^^nd  many  others  equally 
poeticaL     AH  tiieae  enaFseteristics  came  at  last  to  be  transferred  to  the  younger  Odin, 
the  chief  of  the  Ass,  (  Asfattos).  In  the  Icelandic  chronicles  we  find  that  Sign,  the  chief 
of  the  Asse,  one  of  the  rude  nations  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  Seas,  retired 
before  the  vietorions  arms  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  Into  the  N.  W,  of  Europe. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  tliat  the  emigration  of  Odin  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pompey.     His  mai*di  went  throogh  Russia,  where,  ; 
according   to  tradition,  he  established  one  of  his  sons  as  chief  of  the  country,  and 
baring  done  Uie  same  in  Saxony  and  Franoonia,  he  penetrated  throngh  Cimbria  and    , 
Franconia  into  Denmark,  where  he  eaosed  his  fifth  son  Skiold  to  be  acknowledged 
sovereign.     From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Sweden,  where  Gylf  at  that  time  reigned, 
who   received  the  marveUoos  stranger  and  embraced  his  religious  doctrines.      In 
Sweden,  SIgga  soon  reached  supreme  power,  and  having  built  Sigtuna  as  the  capital 
of  his  great  empire,  promulgated  new  laws,  and  founded  a  new  religion.    He  assumed  , 
the  name  of  Oain,  and  as  inventor  of  the  Runes,  made  himself  dreaded  as  a  mighty   ' 
magician.    Finally,  he  became  honoured  as  a  deity,  and  received  the  name,  as  he  had  J 
performed  the  actions  of  the  god  of  war.     He  bore  18  names  In  the  old  Asgard,  and 
Hi  oitiier  titles.     Dure  supposes  the  name  Odin,  or  Woden,  to  be  derived  from  vetUuh 
L  ».  tfuantre,  or  the  Gothic  vods,  i.  e.  damoniacus,     Keysler  informs  us  that  Odin  was 
called  waltader,  *  the  flither  of  slaughter ;'  wattoctur,  *  the  lather  of  arms ;'  and  tig- 
viandurt,  *  the  giver  of  victory.' 
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Danes  and  Normans  became  known  in  the  south  of  Enrope,  vlutiKr 
these  wild  seafarers  now  forced  their  way,  carrying  devastation  into  those 
countries  which  had  till  then  been  protected  by  Roman  arms. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Normans  were  comprehended,  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  modem  European  history,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians,  who  founded  in  England  two  kingdoms,— established  diem- 
selves  under  RoUo  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, — ^peopled  the  Feroe 
Islands,  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Iceland,  and  a  part  of  Ireland, — and 
finally  reached  Spain,  Italy,  and  SicUy.  Wherever  these  intrepid  war- 
riors penetrated  they  spread  the  glory  of  their  name,  but  tarnished  it  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  manner  and  piracies.'  These  expeditions,  howev^, 
operated  little  change  on  the  national  constitution  of  the  Normans  which 
remained  a  federative  system,  on  the  plan  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  several  clans  or  tribes,  each  possessing  its  own  chief, 
but  all  payiilg  allegiance  to  one  king.  It  was  not  until  ^e  Grerman 
kings  of  the  Carlovingian  stem  began  to  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the 
Normans  that  these  tribes  united  more  closely;  but  at  the  same  time, 
tbo.  Norwegians  and  Danes  separated  into  two  distinct  groups  of  States, 
^uorm  subjugated  Jutland  in  863,  and  in  920  united  all  the' small  Danish 
^tates  under  his  sceptre. 
I  \]^  iWith  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  by  a  German  missionary, 

^  Ansgar  from  Corvey,  greater  order  and  union  were  established  in  the 

northern  States ;  but  the  worship  of  Odin  long  struggled  to  maintain  its 
yyj  plcu:®  against  the  progress  of  the  new  religion.  Sven,  the  grandson  of 
\\(/^|  Gorm,  in  the  year  1000,  conquered  a  part  of  Norway,  and  made  an 
'  inroad  into  England.  Canute,  his  more  illustrious  son,  not  only  accom- 
plished in  1016  the  conquest  of  England,  but  also  subdued  a  part  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1030  conquered  the  whole  of  Norway.  Under  this 
chief  the  power  of  Denmark  reached  its  highest  pitch.  This  prince, 
though  great  in  war,  neglected  not  the  arts  of  peace,  choosing  rather  to 
govern  his  subjects  by  the  influence  of  equitable  laws,  than  by  the  force 
of  arms.  Under  him  the  Christian  religion  began  to  gain  the  ascendency 
over  the  horrid  superstition  so  long  prevalent  in  the  North,  and  to  im- 
part to  individual  and  social  life  the  blessings  with  which  it  is  so 
abundantly  fraught.  Canute  died  in  1036  leaving  to  his  successors  a 
mighty  empire,  to  the  government  of  which  their  energies  soon  appeared 
inadequate.  In  1042  England  shook  off  its  allegiance;  and  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  example  was  followed  by  Norway. 

Sven  Magnus  Estritson  established  a  new  dynasty  on  the  Danish 
throne  in  1047,  and  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Danes.  The  wan 
maintained  by  Sven  and  Canute  had  founded  the  feudal  system  in  this 
country,  which,  under  the  new  dynasty,  deprived  the  government  of  all 
power,  and  not  only  made  the  rulers  dependent  on  the  voices  of  the 
bishops  and  nobility,  but  also  drained  die  resources  of  the  country, 
reduced  the  peasants  to  a  state  of  bondage,  ruined  agriculture,  and 
threw  the  national  commerce  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
Hanseatic  towns.  Under  this  system  the  kings  of  Denmark  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  right  of  election  in  the  States,  and  their  power  was 
restricted  by  a  senate.     Valdemar  the  Great  was  the  only  vigorous  ruler 


>v 


'  These  people  receired  Tmrloiu  appellatloHH  In  the  eountrira  which  thej  visiCed. 
By  the  western  historiant  they  were  called  Danes  and  Normans ;  in  the  English 
annals  oftentimes  Esteriingsj  in  Knssia  they  received  the  appellation  of  WaroQer  or 
Vaijager;  and  in  The  Spano- Arabic,  JUantshu. 
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of  this  dynasty ;  but  sacceeding  conqaerora,  Canute  VI.  aud  Valdemar 
IT.  (1157  to  1223)  wlule  tbey  spread  their  power  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  did  not  in  ^  least  advance  the  civilization  of  their  own  kingdom. 
Valdemar  was  made  prisoner  by  the  count  Henry  of  Schwerin,  and  all 
the  Damsb  conquests  in  Prussia  and  Courland  were  lost.  When,  in  1241, 
this  prince  divided  his  weakened  kingdom  amongst  his  sons,  new  internal 
divisions  arose,  while  disputes  with  ^e  powerful  Hanseatic  towns  greatly 
weakened  the  power  of  the  State.  Upon  the  death  of  Valdemar  III. 
and  that  of  his  grandson  Olav  IV.,  Maigaret,  Valdemar's  daughter, 
assumed  tlie  reins  of  government  in  1S87.  This  princess,,  whose  name  is 
deservedly  celebrated  in  the  histories  of  the  North,  partly  by  marriage, 
and  partly  by  conquest,  united  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  in  1388;  an  act  which  was  solemnly  ratified  on  the  12th  July, 
1397,  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  the  articles  of  which  declared  that  the 
three  States  should  remain  for  ever  indissolubly  united,  but  should  each 
retain  their  own  laws  and  privileges.  This  union,  however,  was  unfor- 
tunate in  its  issue,  and  under  Erick  of  Pomerania,  -  the  grandson  of 
Margaret's  sister,  who  reigned-  from  1412  to  1439,  new  troubles  broke 
out  in  Sweden  and  the  German  provinces,  which  were  not  i^peased  by 
his  abdication,  nor  under  his  successor  Christopher  III.  of  Bavaria,  who 
reigned  from  1439  to  1448. 

Middle  Hutofy.^  Christopher  having  died  without  an  heir,  Christian 
I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  the  founder  of  the  present  royal  family  of 
Denmark,  was  elected  by  the  Danes,  and  reigned  from  1448  to  1481. 
This  prince  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  States,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  Denmark  an  electiye  kingdom.  He  united  Norway, 
Sleswick,  and  Holstein,  with  the  crown  of  Denmark.  His  son  John, 
who  reigned  from  1481  to  1513,  ratified  a  constitution  which  still  more 
fettered  the  royal  prerogatives  than  that  acceded  to  by  his  father,  and  in 
Norway  also  his  powers  were  considerably  limited.  He  divided  Holstein 
and  Sleswick  with  his  brother  FVederic.  Christian  II.,  the  son  of  John,  an 
ambitiouB  and  cruel  prince,  yet  not  without  talent,  sought  to  deprive  the 
nobles  of  their  privileges  and  independence ;  but  the  attempt  deprived  him 
of  Sweden,  which  dissolved  the  union  of  Calmar  in  1523,  and  soon 
afterwards  his  two  other  crowns  were  wrested  from  him  by  the  Danish 
and  Norwegian  nobility,  who  placed  upon  the  throne  his  father's  brother, 
Frederic  I.,  duke  of  Sleswick  and  Holstem.  This  prince,  who  reigned 
till  1533,  entered  into  alliance  with  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  and 
with  the  town  of  Lubec.  In  the  meantime.  Christian,  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  having  rentured  to  make  a  descent  upon  the 
Norwegian  coast,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  remained  in  captivity  till  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  1549.  Frederic,  however,  was  obliged  to  make 
many  concessions  to  the  powerful  aristocracy  who  had  elevated  him  to 
the  throne,  while  the  peasantry,  oppressed  and  reduced  almost  to  a  state 
of  bondage  under  the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  nobility,  broke  out 
into  frequent  rebellions. 

Christian  IIL']  Aiier  Frederic's  death  the  throne  remained  vacant 
for  a  whole  year,  till  the  intrepid  spirit  shown  by  the  citizens  of  Lubec, 
in  prohibiting  the  navigation  of  the  Sound  to  the  Netherland  merchants, 
compelled  the  Danish  aristocracy  to  accelerate  the  settlement  of  the 
government,  and  Christian  III.,  in  1534  mounted  the  throne.  This 
prince  divided  Sleswick  and  Holstein  with  his  brothers  John  and  Adolpb, 
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the  latter  of  wbom  became  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Holitem-Crottorp. 
Bnt  thiB  portitioii  proTed  a  fertile  Mmroe  of  femilf  diBpntee. 

Frederic  IL']  In  1559  Frederic*  JI.  asoetided  the  throne.  This  prince 
was  inrobed  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  on  account  of  lironiay  which  waa 
put  an  end  to  bf  the  peace  of  Stettin  in  1570. 

Christian  IVJ]  Christian  IV.  on  monnting  the  throne  in  1568, 
renewed  the  war  with  Sweden,  besides  taking  a  very  nnfortnnate  pert  in 
the  Thirty  years'  war.  Under  this  prince,  Denmark  lost  in  the  peace  of 
Brumsabroo,  in  1645,  the  territories  of  Jempteland  and  Herjedelen,  and 
the  two  islands  of  Gotsland  and  Oesel ;  and  Halland  was  likewise  ple^pedl 
for  thirty  years  to  Sweden.  By  the  peace  of  Lnbec,  in  1629,  Demnnk 
withdrew  from  the  Thirty  years'  war  after  having  been  worsted  by  Tilly. 

Frederic  IIL'\  Christian  was  succeeded  by  his  son  F^deric  III.  in 
1648,  who  haying  been  induced  by  the  Dutch  to  declare  war  against 
Charles  Gustavus,  in  1657,  soon  found  that  monarcfa  a  formidable  enemy. 
Charles  took  Friedericstadt  by  assault,  and,  baring  led  his  army  acroaa 
the  sea  during  winter,  attacked  the  Danes  in  those  islands  -vriiich  consti* 
tuted  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Frederic  defended  him- 
self with  much  bravery,  but  might  have  found  himself  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Swedes,  had  not  Cromwell,  the  EngUsh  protector,  interposed  in  Ina 
favour.  To  purchase  peace,  however,  Frederic  was  obliged  to  cede  by 
the  treaty  of  Roskild,  the  provinces  of  Halland,  Blekingen,  and  Schonen ; 
Bahus  and  Drcmtheim  in  Norway ;  and  the  island  of  Bomholm,  to  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  had,  at  first,  consented  to  these  terms,  but  he  after- 
wards manifested  a  disposition  to  retract  from  them ;  whereupon  Charlea 
laid  siege  to  the  Danish  capitaL  Frederic,  whose  courage  and  abilities 
seem  to  have  been  considerable,  defended  himself  with  inti^pidity,  tall  a 
Dutch  fleet  arriving  in  the  Baltic,  and  discomfiting  the  fleet  of  the  Swedes, 
compelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  of  Copenhagm.  The  Danish  king 
was  now  preparing  to  act  the  part  of  an  aggressor,  when  the  English, 
willing  to  enforce  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  fonned  by 
their  mediatiflii,  appeared  with  a  fleet  on  the  side  of  Charles,  and  enabled 
him  once  more  to  ky  siege  to  Copenhagen.  More  anxious,  however,  to 
recmicile  the  contending  parties,  than  to  protract  hostilities,  the  English^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  FVench,  again  offered  their  mediation  for  the 
re-establishment  of  peace,  and  after  some  negotiation,  a  new  treaty  ivas 
concluded,  by  which  Bahus,  Blddngen,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  were  ceded 
to  the  Swedes. 

^  RewUaion.']  Frederic,  by  die  intrepidity  of  his  character,  had  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  die  common  people,  and  had  confirmed  dieir  affec- 
tion by  granting  them  several  privileges  which  had  formerly  been  denied  to 
the  lower  ordera.  Till  1660,  the  government  of  Denmark  had  been  vested 
in  the  king,  with  die  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, — ^die  nobles,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons.  It  would  appear  that  the  peasants,  at  least  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  had  till  the  reign  of  Valdemar  II.  formed  a  fourth  estate,  as  in 
Sweden  and  in  the  Tyrol.  The  power  of  the  king  was  extremely  limited ; 
he  was  only  the  president  of  die  privy  council,  a  body  composed  of  the 
great  ofloicers  of  state,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  The 
monarchy  was,  by  the  constitution,  elective ;  but  the  choice  was  confined 
to  the  r^gning  fiamily,  and  generally  fell  on  the  elder  son,  or  on  the  nearest 
male.  The  power  of  the  nobles  in  Denmark  seems  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  exorbitant,  and,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  men  vested  with  undue  power. 
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they  wiahad  stfll  fiuther  to  exteod  tlieir  anlhorhy.  Wben  the  treaty 
above  mentioned  wae  concluded,  an  aaBembly  of  the  Stales  was  anmmoned 
for  the  porpoae  of  considering  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  exhausted 
by  the  war  which  had  been  jnst  tenninated,  Thb  assembly  accordingly 
met  at  C<^)enhagen  in  the  autumn  of  1660,  for  the  first  time  sinee  15S6. 
The  ccMnmons  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  sustain  the  whole  burden  of 
the  government,  but  they  now  foresaw  that  the  burden  would  be  by  iar 
too  heavy.  The  nobles  were,  perhaps,  convinced,  that  reason  required 
the  richest  members  of  the  State  to  contribute  to  its  aid  at  such  an 
emergency ;  and  offered  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  State,  but 
insisted  ^t  tfaiB  concession  should  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent,  or 
subject  them  to  future  taxes.  To  reject  the  ofier  of  the  nobles  was  not 
difficult,  but  sdll  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigences  of  the 
Stale.  To  make  this  provisron  in  an  adequate  manner,  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  commons.  It  was  necessary  that  the  nobles  should  contri- 
bute their  sharey  a  measure  to  which  they  would  by  no  means  consent, 
without  the  augmentation  of  their  pri^eges,  and  this  augmentation 
seemed  to  the  two  plebeian  orders  to  endanger  their  remaining  liberty. 
In  such  a  aituaticm,  a  desperate  effort  became  necessary :  and,  accmrdingly, 
to  remedy  one  evil  they  incurred  another :  to  deprive  the  nobles  of  their 
power,  the  clergy  and  the  commons  declared  the  crown  hereditary.  The 
nobles  rejected  the  bill ;  but  these  two  orders  laid  their  decree  before  the 
king,  and  being  supported  by  the  soldiery,  the  third  order  yielded  to  the 
power  u^ich  it  could  not  resist.  On  the  15th  January,  1661,  each  of 
the  three  orders  separately  presented  to  the  king  a  decree  rendering  the 
crown  hereditary  in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line,  and  vestmg  himf 
with  the  power  of  distributing  all  political  authority  in  the  State ;  and  in 
1665,  the  king  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  states, 
promulgaled  ^  the  royal  law'  (in  imitation  of  the  iear  regia  of  the  lawyers 
of  imperial  Rome,)  which  has  ever  since  been  the  only  fundamental  law 
of  Denmark.  By  this  law  the  kings  of  Denmark  were  declared  absolute. 
The  effect  of  the  new  policy  of  Denmark  did  not  answer  expectation. 
Christian  V.  and  Frederic  IV.  were  alike  unsuccessful  in  war  with 
Sweden,  and  the  attempt  of  Christian  V.,  in  1686,  to  subdue  the  small 
State  of  Hamburg  was  equally  unfortunate. 

Frederic  /K]  Frederic  IV.  mounted  the  throne  in  1699.  He  found 
the  treasury  exhausted,  and  the  whole  kingdom  groaning  under  accumu- 
lated difficulties.  But  under  his  government  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
revived,  and  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1718  put  a  stop  to  tiie  struggles 
wiUi  Sweden.  In  1720  Frederic  regained  possession  of  Sleswick,  wi^  a 
sum  of  600,000  dollars  from  Sweden,  alter  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  peace  for  one  hundred  years.  Peace  alone,  however, 
cannot  heal  the  wounds  which  misfoitune  has  infficted,  and  a  bad  form  of 
government  perpetuates.  Denmark  is  a  Steto  of  limited  resources,  and 
can  only  preserve  its  independence  by  a  course  of  great  prudence  and 
eawgy. 

Chrieiian  F/.]  Christian  VL  succeeded  Frederic  IV.  in  1730. 
Under  his  govenmient  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  increased  a  little. 
The  Tranquebar  company,  erected  in  1616,  was  renewed,  and  the  West 
Indian  company  purchased  the  island  of  St  Croix,  in  the  Antilles,  from 
Firance. 

Frederic  K]  Under  his  son  Frederic  V.  who  mounted  the  throne  in 
1746,  and  his  able  minister  Bemstorff,    the  affairs  and  finances  of  the 
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kingdom  continued  to  revive. :  The  lands  of  the  duke  of  HoUtein  Pl«ii 
reverted  to  the  Crown ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  accession  of  Peter 
III.  duke  of  Holstein,  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  Dennuirk  was  threatened 
with  war  by  that  formidable  power,  Peter  wishing  to  restore  to  his  line 
the  dukedom  of  Sieswick,  to  which  the  Danish  monarch  had  laid  claim. 
The  Russian  army  were  already  assembled  in  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
Danes  in  Holsteui,  when  Peter  was  driven  from  the  throne.  On  Catherine  s 
accession  it  was  arranged,  that  her  son  the  grand  duke  Paul,  the  heir  to 
the  Holstein  territory,  should  renounce  his  claim  to  that  duchy  in  favour 
of  Denmark,  and  should  receive  in  exchange  from  the  latter  power  the 
counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  This  exchange  was  confirmed 
on  the  grand  duke's  attaining  majority  in .  1773,  so  that  from  this  period 
the  whole  of  Sieswick  and  Holstein  have  belonged  to  Denmark.  Paul 
bestowed  his  new  territories  on  the  younger  line  of  Gottorp  in  the  pereon 
of  the  bishop  of  Lubec.  The  great  advantage  gained  by  this  annexation, 
was  the  effectual  removal  of  those  grounds  of  differences  which  had  so 
often  been  agitated  between  the  different  lines  of  Holstein  and  the  kings 
of  Denmark. 

Christian  VIL"]  Christian  VIL  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark 
in  1766.  The  early  years  of  his  government  were  disturbed  by  the  affair 
with  Struensee,  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  a  restless  disposition,  who  had 
raised  himself  from  the  situation  of  king's  physician  to  that  of  firHt 
minister.  Struensee's  administration  soon  became  hateful  to  the  nobility 
and  ministry,  and  a  plot  having  been  formed  for  his  overthrow,  under 
the  queen's  mother,  the  favourite  was  disgraced,  and  soon  afterwards  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  with  his  friend  count  Brand.^  The  new  ministry  was 
displaced  in  1784  by  the  Crown  Prince  on  his  assuming  the  regency 
during  the  derangement  of  the  king.  The  head  of  the  new  ministry, 
Bemstorf,  was  an  able  man,  and  managed  the  external  relations  of  the 
kingdom  with  considerable  address.  Among  other  wise  acts  of  the  regent, 
a  decree  was  passed  on  16th  March  1792,  which  declared  that  from  and 
after  the  commencement  of  1803,  the  slave  trade  should  be  held  illegal 
throughout  his  Danish  majesty's  dominions.  Denmark  had  thus  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  of  the  European  powers  which  proscribed  that 
infiEmious  traffic  During  the  French  revolution,  Denmark  preserved  a 
strict  neutrality,  but  two  Danish  frigates  having  been  brought  into  British 
ports  under  English  search  warrants,  Denmark  and  Sweden  joined 
the  northern  armed  neutrality  on  the  16th  December,  1800,  whereupon 
the  English  ministry  laid  an  embaigo  on  all  ships  of  these  nations,  and 
seized  the  colonies  of  both  kingdoms.  At  the  same  time  admirals  Parker 
and  Nelson,  with  a  fleet  of  47  Bhq>s  of  war,  appeared  in  the  Baltic  The 
Swedish  fleet  of  7  ships  of  the  line  and  3  frigates  lay  immovable  at 
Carlscrona,  while  the  British  fleet  passed  through  the  Sound.  The 
Russian  fleet  could  not  put  to  sea,  on  account  of  the  season ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  death  of  Paul  changed  the  politics  of  Russia,  so  that 
Deimiark  was  left  single-handed  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Danish  fleet  lay  in  the  inner  harbour  of  Copenhagen ;  but  a  part 
of  it,  under  admiral  Fisher,  defended  themselves  so  honourably,  that 
Nelson,  after  a  bloody  fight,  on  the  2d  April,  1801,  granted  the  Danes 
an  honourable  armistice.  On  the  23d  October,  1801,  Denmark  and 
Russia  entered  into  a  treaty  with  England,  whereupon  the  latter  power 

'  Struensee  was  bom  at  Halle  io  17S7.     His  father  was  a  clergyman  in  that  citf, 
and  latterly  in  Altona. 
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restored  the  Danish  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  while  the 
Danes,  on  the  other  hand,  withdrew  their  troops  from  Hambmg  and 
Lnbec 

In  1805,  when  the  fall  of  Prussia  had  paved  the  way  for  an  attack  on 
Swedish  Pomerania,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  appi^ended  from  the 
general  policy  of  the  French  mler,  the  Crown  Prince  drew  together  his 
troops  in  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  bnt  the  .storm  swept  past  the  bonndaries 
of  Denmaik  withont  touching  them,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  having 
decided  the  war  before  the  straggle  in  the  North  coold  begin.  In  the 
following  year,  upon  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and  the 
diasoliition  of  the  Gennan  empire,  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  which  had 
formerly  been  restored  to  Gennany,  was  declared  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  Denmark. 

In  October,  1806,  the  French  had  advanced  their  armies  to  Lubec;  but 
they  had  not  yet  infringed  upon  the  neutrality  of  the  Danish  territory, 
when  the  British  ministry  projected  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  under 
the  pretext,  that  it  had  been  arranged  at  Tilsit  to  force  Denmark  into/ an 
alliaiice  against  Great  Britain,  and  to  shut  the  Sound.  A  British  fleet  of 
18  ships  of  the  line  and  7  frigates,  commanded  by  admiral  Gambier,  having 
on  bofurd  28,000  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  entered 
the  Sound,  seeming  at  first  destined  to  co-operate  vrith  the  Swedes  in 
the  defence  of  Stndsund,  and  in  reconquering  the  rest  of  Swedish  Pomer- 
ania; and  all  that  was  feared,  was,  that  it  would  arrive  too  late.  This 
illuision  was,  however,  dissipated  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
arrival  of  Mr  Jackson,  the  English  plenipotentiary,  at  Copenhagen,  who 
demanded  the  delivery  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
fortress  of  Cronenberg,  in  deposite  to  the  British.  These  demands  were 
rejected  with  indignation  by  the  Crown  Prince ;  whereupon,  on  the  16th 
of  August  the  British  armament  disembarked  at  Webeck  and  Kiiige  in 
Zealand,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Copenhagen.  The  bombardment  began 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  September,  and  lasted  till  the  evening  of  the 
5th,  when  400  houses  being  laid  in  ashes,  and  2000  inhabitants  killed, 
die  Danish  General,  Peymann,  made  a  capitulation,  consenting  to  give 
up  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  to  the  custody  of  England, 
till  a  general  peace  should  be  concluded.  While  this  treaty  was  carrying 
into  execution,  the  English  remained  in  possession  of  Copenhagen  and 
the  two  Holms;  and  on  the  2l8t  October,  the  British  sailed  from  Zealand, 
taking  along  with  them  the  Danish  fleet,  consisting  of  18  ships  of  the 
line,  15  frigates,  6  brigs,  and  25  gun-boats,  after  having  destroyed  the 
docks.  During  these  transactions,  Sweden  remained  a  quiet  spectator ; 
but  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  protested  against  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  British  ministry,  and  on  the  20th  November,  1807, 
Denmark  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France,  and  declared  war  against 
England,  and  afterwards  against  Sweden.  The  Danish  colonies,  including 
Iceland,  were  thereupon  seized  by  the  English ;  but  the  Swedish  attack 
Dpon  Norway  in  1808  was  repulsed. 

Frederic  F/.  j  The  death  of  Christian  VII.  which  happened  on  the 
13Ui  March,  1808,  effected  no  change  on  the  political  system  of  Denmark, 
as  his  son  Frederick  VI.  had  in  reality  gov^ned  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years.  The  change  in  the  government  of  Sweden  in  1809,  was  followed 
by  a  peace  with  Denmark  on  the  status  quo.  The  death  of  Christian 
Augustus,  prince  of  Sleswick  Holstein,  who  had  been  named  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  occasioned  another  change,  for  although  Bemadotte, 
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who  was  tben  named  his  aucceflsor,  dedaned  war  in  1810  agatnat  Great 
Britain,  he  changed  his  system  on  finding  himself  placed  between  the  two 
great  allied  powers  of  Britain  and  Russia,  from  whom  he  had  most  to 
fear  or  hope.  In  1812,  he  entered  into  treaties  with  England,  and  had 
designed,  by  an  alliance  with  the  two  powers,  to  obtain  &  kingdom  of 
Norway*  from  his  weaker  neigfabonr  tiie  king  of  Denmark,  as  a  recov^eose 
for  Finland.  Frederick  VI.  had  already  entered  into  negotiatian  with 
England.  In  1813  he  fonnd  himself  compellad  to  defend  Hanbrng 
against  the  R«nch ;  but  comit  Bemstoiff  reUmiing  ait  the  same  moment 
from  London,  after  an  unsuccessful  negotiation,  and  Napdeon  gaining  ihe 
victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  Denmark,  on  the '18th  July,  renewed  her 
alliance  with  France,  and  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Sweden,  Rvasia, 
and  Prussia,  the  two  latter  powers  continuing  to  insist  on  the  surrender 
of  Norway  to  Sweden.  The  Danish  army,  in  concert  with  the  FkBnch, 
occupied  Lubec.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  the  Crown  I^ince  of 
Sweden  penetrated  into  Holstein,  and  compelled  the  Danes  to  enter  into 
the  peace  of  Kiel  with  Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  it  was  atipii- 
lated,  that  Norway  should  be  given  to  Sweden,  and  the  Island  of  Heligo- 
land to  England.  In  return,  Denmark  receiyed  from  Sweden  an  adaiow- 
ledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  Sound,  the  renunciation  of  the  daima 
which  Sweden  had  upon  Denmark,  amounting  to  12,000,000  of  francs  ; 
the  evacuation  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  and  the  surrender  of  Pomerania; 
and  from  England  the  cesdon  of  Tranquebar.  In  February,  181^ 
Denmark  concluded  peace  with  Russia,  and  in  June,  1815,  obtained 
Lauenburg  and  a  sum  of,  money  from  Prussia  in  exchange  for  Pomerania 
and  Rugen.  The  same  year  ^  king  of  Denmark  entered  the  German 
confederation,  in  which  he  now  possesses  three  votes  on  the  duchies  of 
Holstein  and  Lauenbu^. 


CHAP.  II.—PHYSICAL  FEATURES— SOIL— CLIMATE—  ' 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  appearance  of  Denmark,  particularly  of  the  Islands  of  2iea]and  and 
Funen,  and  of  Sleswick  upon  the  continent,  is  that  of  a  level  country,  in 
general  well-cultivated*  It  affords  nothing  which  can  properly  be  called 
a  mountain;  and  few  eminences,  which,  in  many  countries,  would  be 
called  a  hill — ^the  most  elevated  point  rising  only  1200  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  coasts  are  in  some  parts  steep  and  bold ;  but,  in  general,  they 
are  low  and  sandy.  In  the  isles  there  are  some  woods,  and  forests  are 
found  in  Jutland.  Zealand  is  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country,  with  fields 
separated  by  mud  walls ;  cottages  either  of  brick  or  white-washed ;  woods 
of  beech  and  oak,  vales,  small  lakes,  and  gentle  hiUs.  Funen  is  equally 
so ;  and  is  said  to  be  as  well-cultivHted  as  most  of  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land. Toward  the  west,  where  the  Jutland  peninsula  terminates  in  the 
Baltic,  every  thing  assumes  an  aspect  of  barrenness  and  desolation.  It  has 
been  compared  to  Arabia,  without  its  rivers  or  its  verdant  oases;  but  not 
without  its  tempests  and  sands,  which  sometimes  overwhelm  what  little  fee- 
ble agriculture  they  may  have  cultivated,  and  convert  the  habitual  wretch- 
edness sf  the  Jutlander  into  severe  and  cruel  misfortune.*    The  Danish 

For  the  purpoM  of  ooDiolldating  these  fMid%  variooi  kinds  of  tree*  and  ehmbe  are 
planted,  to  aestroy  which  is  prohibited  under  a  icTere  penalty.  They  sow  also  in 
these  places  a  plant  called  bv  botanists  dyfMU  arenaria,  wlrase  ppreadlDg  roots  Mud  the 
sand,  while  its  large  leaves  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
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eontineiit  mfty  be  deaeribed  $b  a  vaai  pUm,  ifaroogh  winch  a  SHidy 
barren  ridge  atretcbes  from  aoath  to  aortb,  CQnunendiig  in  ihe  Grenaan 
coontiea  of  Meddenbnrg  and  Lauenbaif  ,  and  terminatiDg  in  the  extreme 
north  in  the  promontoiy  of  Skageq.  The  eoaat  of  the  peninaala  la  qnite 
flat  towards  the  German  Ocean,  bat  intemuxed  with  qajckaanda,  and, 
towards  the  Elbe  protected  by  large  dams  against  the  encroachmenta  of 
the  sea.  Towards  the  Baltic  the  hmd  is  more  elsrated,  and  offers  finer 
and  more  pictaresqne  points  of  view  than  the  west  coast,  which  has  no 
wood.  The  German  Ocean  has  freqnently  burst  through  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland  with  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula.  In  1826,  three  r^Hd  cnirents  united  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Lym-fiordy  similar  devastations  have  repeatedly  occurred  along  the  western 
coast. 

Seas.2  The  coasts  of  Denmark  are  indented  by  numerous  biandbes  of 
the  sea,  caXM^fiordgy  or  firths,  which,  in  a  cemm^cial  country,  would  be 
accounted  very  advantageous.  Among  these,  by  £ur  the  most  consideiw 
able,  is  the  Lym-fiord,  which  deserves  the  appellation  of  an  inland  sea. 
It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  from  west  to 
east,  and  joins  that  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  which  is  called  the 
Cattegat  or  Sfcagerack.  It  e^iands  into  seversl  extensive  bays,  contains 
many  islands,  and  at  a  very  small  expense  might  be  made  to  communi- 
cate with  the  German  Ocean.  Two  other  considerable  firths  are  the 
Staving-fiord  and  the  Schley-fiord.  The  Sound,  or  Oresund^  one  of  the 
three  Straits  which  connect  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic,  does  not  exceed 
1335  fiitfaoms  in  breadth,  between  Helsingoer  and  Helsingborg.^  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  frequented  Strait  in  the  whole  world.  Its  depth 
is  firom  10  to  19  fathoms;  but  close  upon  the  coast,  and  round  some  of 
the  islands,  it  is  only  4  fathoms.  The  Great  Belt  between  Zealand  and 
Fnnen  is  tiboxii  9  miles  broad  opposite  Wyburg,  but  of  very  dangerous 
navigation,  on  account  of  its  varying  depths  and  sand-banks*  The  Little 
Belt  is  40  miles  ioi^,  but  not  abov^  2  miles  brood  opposite  Middelfahrt ; 
and,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current  which  runs  from  the  Baltic  into  the 
Cattegat,  and  the  numerous  shallows,  of  dangerous  navigation. 

Lakes,'}  The  lakes  of  Denmark  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  are 
of  great  extent.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Arre,  Esrom,  Sial, 
Fuse,  and  lus  in  Zealand;  the  Arreskov,  and  Brendagaard  in  Funen; 
the  Marienfoua  in  Laaland ;  the  lake  of  Wyburg,  the  Long  lake,  and  the 
Garboal  in  Jutland;  the  lake  of  Plon  in  Holstein  and  that  of  Selent ;  and 
in  Laoenbuxg,  the  lake  of  Ratzeburg. 

Rivers.']  The  rivers  of  Denmark  are  not  lai^;  indeed  the  extent  of 
the  country  does  not  admit  of  great  length  of  course.  Zealand  and  the 
other  islands  boast  no  rivers  at  all ;  but  only  a  few  small  brodcB.  The 
most  considerable  Danish  river  is  the  Eider,  upon  the  northern  boundary  of 
Holstein — once  the  Terminus  w^eriiy  and  still  separating  Germany  from 
Denmark  Prop^ — ^which,  originating  near  the  Baltic,  runs  westward,  and 
after  a  course  of  56  miles,  falls  into  the  German  Sea  at  Tunningen.  The 
Gadensaal  has  its  source  between'  SUkeborg  and  Halds;  running  from 
west  to  east,  it  becomes  navigable  at  Banders,  and  then,  turning  towards 
the  north,  entera  the  Baltic  at  Udbye.     The  other  rivers,  or  more  pro- 

*  Thii  bradik  is  stoat  100  fathoms  lev  than  that  of  the  Hellespont.  The  ships 
\dfmg\ng  to  the  fleet  of  Harold  Hlldetond,  a  celebrated  hero  of  the  North,  are  said  to 
bare  corered  this  Strait  so  oompletelj,  that  one  could  have  croesed  it  as  over  a 
bridfe. 
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peiiy  rivulets,  are  numerous ;  but  are  so  inconsidenible  as  not  to  reqiiiie 
even  enumeration.  Tbe  Elbe  is  a  Grerman  stream,  but  touches  ^  bora- 
daries  of  Denmark  towards  the  east  of  Lauenburg.  The  TniTe,  wfaidi 
rises  in  Holstein  and  falls  into  the  Baltic,  is  navigable,  and  most  of  the 
rivers  afford  convenient  harbours  and  anchorage  at  their  mouths. 

Canals.2  Denmark  has  three,  canals.  The  canal  of  Sleswick-Hol- 
stein,  or  Kiel,  which  unites  the  German  Ocean  with  the  Baltic,  is  aboot 
16  miles  long,  and  10  feet  deep;  it  is  54  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  100  at  the  surface.  This  caaud  is  extremely  fiftvourable  to  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  Denmaric,  by  rendering  unnecessary  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous voyage  round  the  peninsula  of  Jutland.  The  canal  is  navigibie 
by  vessels  of  120  tons  burden.  Its  whole  expense  was  estimated  it 
£200,000.  The  canal  of  Steckenitz  unites  the  Elbe  wiUi  the  Baltk. 
The  canal  of  Odensee  unites  Odensee,  the  capital  of  Fnnen,  wi^  tbe 
sea.  There  are  only  two  mineral  springs  in  Denmark ;  but  there  are 
several  bathing  places. 

Climate.']  The  climate  of  Denmark  Proper  is  in  general  humid,  and 
subject  to  thick  fogs,  but  more  temperate  than  mig^t  be  expected  from 
the  latitude.  In  winter,  however,  the  cold  is  frequently  severe,  partien- 
larly  in  Jutland,  and  the  navigation  of  the  neighbouring  seas  is  prevented 
by  great  quantities  of  ice.  The  summer  is  often  oppressively  warm. 
The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is,  however,  particularly  advanta^feous  to 
Denmark,  as  one-half  the  soil  consists  of  a  light  sand,  which  would  other- 
wise be  quite  sterile.  The  average  temperature  at  Copoihagen  ia  6*  of 
Reaumur ;  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  often  so  severe  that  the  Sound  freezes. 
Upon  a  mean  of  26  years,  it  rains  130  days  in  the  year,  and  thimdeTs 
13.  The  summer  begins  with  June  and  ends  with  September.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  climate  appears  not  less  propitious  to  human  life  than  to 
the  v^table  kingdom,  as  instances  of  longevity  are  very  common  through- 
out this  kingdom. 

SoiL]  The  soil  is  of  various  qualities,  but  the  prevailing  character  is 
the  sandy.  In  some  parts  it  consists  of  a  very  rich  mould,  adied  manch, 
of  which  the  component  substances  are  marie  and  a  bituminous  matter. 
The  soU  in  the  island  of  Alsen  and  Anglen  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  very 
rich  vegetable  mould.  Marshes  are  found  every  where;  the  whole  of 
Yendsyssal  is  one  continuous  marsh. 

Vegetable  ProductionsJ]  The  southern  parts  of  Denmaik,  and  the 
larger  islands  in  the  Baltic,  are  well-cultivated ;  agriculture,  favoured  by 
the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  has  there  arrived  at  considerable 
perfection.  Zealand  chiefly  produces  barley  and  oats;  Funen,  back- 
wheat  ;  while  wheat  is  confined  to  Laaland  and  Holstein.  In  Holsteio, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Jutiand,  the  soil  is  fertile.  Potatoes  sre 
becoming  very  conomon  in  Denmark.  The  feetucea  fiuitas  yields  a  fine 
flour,  while  the  plant  feeds  horses.  Thb  plant  thrives  in  marshes.  The 
most  celebrated  grazing  tracts  are  found  in  the  province  of  Holstein,  and 
on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland.  The  soil  in  the  islands  generally  consistB 
of  a  good  clay,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  lime.  From  the  £Ihe  to 
Jutland,  the  land  is  taken  from  the  sea,  and  is  low,  flat,  without  stone  or 
tree ;  it  consists  of  a  very  fine  fruitfid  blue  clay ;  and  produces  wfaeaty 
barley,  cole,  and  krge  fields  of  grass.  The  middle  part  is  more  sandy, 
but  abounds  with  small  rivers.  It  produces  rye,  oats,  and  phagojpyr^ 
The  eastern  coast  is  diversified  with  small  hills,  and  overgrown  with 
trees ;  and  consists  of  a  yellow  clay,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand.    It 
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produces  rich  kanrmts  and  «xoelleiit  pastmagey  the  batter  made  from  the 
milk  of  the  oowb  fed  on  which  is  excellent,  and  keeps  better  than  that  of 
most  other  countries.  Among  the  garden-finits  are  apples,  cherries,  and 
nuts.  The  plants  common  in  Denmark  Proper  differ  not  in  many  re« 
spects  from  those  of  Rrnssia.     Hemp,  flax,  and  madder,  are  grown. 

AnimetlsJ]  Denmark  produces  hofses  of  a  very  good  breed,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  district  of  Anglen ;  and  remarkably  fine  cattle.  Sheep 
and  swioe  are  conanon ;  goats  and  aases  are  rare.  The  large  Danish  dogs 
are  of  a  particular  species,  and  celebrated  for  their  strength  and  fidelity. 
There  are  also  stags,  deer,  roes,  hares,  and  avariety  of  game ;  but  very  few 
fur-animals.  Wild  fowls  are  very  numerous.  Among  these,  the  eider 
duck  deserves  particular  notice,  on  account  of  its  Taluable  down.  The 
seas  abound  in  fish.  In  both  the  Belts,  are  caught  small  but  very  fiit 
herrings ;  which  are  salted  and  smoked,  and  then  exported,  in  large  quan- 
titiea,  to  Germany.  Many  lakes,  rivers,  and  artifioal  ponds,  abound  in 
excellent  eels,  trout,  pike,  and  lamprey.  In  Holstein,  the  landholde«B 
will  sometimes  draw  fish  to  the  value  of  two  or  three  thousand  francs 
annually,  from  their  fish  ponds.  There  are  banks  of  oysters  near  Shaken, 
and  in  the  western  coast  of  Sleswiek. 

Minerais.']  D^unark  IVoper  being  generally  a  level  country,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  abound  in  minerals ;  though  it  is  thought  that  iron 
and  coal  might  be  found  were  they  carefidly  sought  for.  Bomholm 
has  porcebin  clay.  Tripoly  and  fuller's  earth  have  been  found  in  Jut- 
land, and  chalk  is  afforded  by  Moen.  There  are  also  vitriol,  coal,  and 
amber. 


CHAP.  1II.—AGBICULTURE— COMMERCE— REVENUE— 

AND  MONIES. 

AgricukureJ] — Denmark  is  an  agricultural  State ;  but  nature  has  not 
partidularly  favoured  it  either  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  benignity 
of  the  climate,  or  the  spirit  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  There  are, 
however,  many  districts,  which  might  by  proper  attention  be  rendered 
extremely  fruitfrd,  and  almost  none  which  sre  wholly  unsusceptible  of 
culture.  Hie  system  of  agricultural  operations  punned  in  Denmark,  is 
pretty  neariy  the  same  as  that  of  the  north  of  Germany,  though  not 
conducted  with  the  same  sldll.  Since  the  abolishment  of  servitude,  agri- 
culture has  made  considerable  progress,  but  it  has  stUl  to  struggle  with 
many  difficulties.  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  are  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts. Laaland  and  Falster  are  indeed  fertile;  but  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  beautifril  plains  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  agricultural  sldll  is  little 
known.  Sleswiek  has  a  very  good  soil  on  the  east  and  west  coast ;  but 
a  great  portion  of  its  soil  is  barren  heath  ;  and  Jutland  is  behind  all  the 
other  provinces,  except  in  the  rearing  of  cattle.  It  is  asserted,  that  out  of 
100,000  bullocks,  that  sre  sent  from  Denmaric  annually,  Jutland  furnishes 
80,000.  The  corns  chiefly  cultivated,  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buck-wheat,  and  pease.  Besides  raising  enough  for  home-consumption, 
Denmark  exports  grain  to  the  value  of  six  or  seven  miUions  of  florins 
annnally.  Tbe  com,  however,  is  not  of  the  finest  quality.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  flax,  hemp,  and  hops,  is  limited,  and  does  not  supply  the  home-con- 
sumption. A  good  market  for  fruits  might  be  found  in  Petersbnig,  and 
the  northern  cities  of  Europe,  but  their  culture  is  much  neglected.     Tho 
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rearing  of  cattlei  is  upon  tho  -wbole,  condneted  witk  more  skill  dm  tlie 
nosing  of  corn.  The  light  liyely  Daniah  horse,  is  mnch  esteemed ;  ml 
the  heary  Holstein  steed,  makes  an  exeellent  coach«horee.  The  \aat^ 
has  two  fine  studs  at  Friedricksburg  and  Jagerpriess ;  and  the  wealthy 
nobility  occasiimally  possess  welUfilled  stables.  According  to  Olahen, 
there  are  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Denmark,  exclusire  of '  Lanenborr, 
554,000  horses,  of  which  500,000  are  employed  in  draught,  and  I5,€00 
to  16,000  exported  annually.^  A  great  quantity  of  butt^  is  manv£K- 
tnred  in  the  kingdom ;  but  the  cheese  is  ditefly  consumed  in  the  eoim- 
try.  Sheep  are  kept  chiefly  for  the  butcher.  Fisheries  form  a  consider- 
able object  of  Danish  industry ;  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  fiords  abound- 
ing in  fishes,  although  the  shoals  of  herrings  no  longer  barricade  the  pas- 
sage from  Zealand  to  Schonen.  The  most  considerable  fishery,  is  that  of 
herrings  in  the  Lymfiord,  which  produces  yearly,  about  100,000  Datdi 
florins.  There  are  also  stockfish,  salmon,  eels,  flounders,  oysters,  muesels, 
and  lobsters.  A  considerable  number  of  seals  and  porpoises  are  killed 
upon  the  coast  and  in  the  Eider;  in  1815,  the  fisheries  prodncpd 
1,078,125  florins.  In  ancient  times,  Denmark  was  covered  with  hiz^ 
forests ;  but  they  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  a  great  want  of 
fuel  is  every  where  experienced.  In  some  districts  where  the  peat-fael 
fails,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  sea-weed  and  straw  as  substitate) 
for  fuel. 

Manufaciurei,']  There  are  a  few  hands  employed  in  the  manufactnri* 
of  woollen  stuffs ;  excellent  leather  is  made,  and  the  gloves  of  Randers  and 
Odensee  are  much  esteemed,  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities, 
under  the  name  of  gants  grass.  By  a  late  return,  the  number  of  sugar- 
refineries  in  the  Danish  dominions,  was  46  ;  that  of  paper  mills,  32 ;  iron 
founderies,  only  4. 

Commerce.']  Denmark  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce  between 
the  Cattegat  and  the  German  Ocean  and  Baltic.  In  the  long  dark  foggy 
nights  of  winter,  the  Cattegat  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  seas  in 
Europe,  and  the  difficulties  of  seamen  are  often  increased  here  by  the  ice 
which  interrupts  the  navigation  for  about  four  months  annually.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  nature  has  given  to  Denmark  an  almost  exclusive  mono- 
poly of  commerce  with  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  Baltic  prorinoes; 
countries  in  which  it  can  dispose  of  nearly  all  its  surplus  grain.  The 
interior  commerce  is  chiefly  maintained  by  small  coasting  vessels,  Hol- 
stein and  Lauenbuig  possessing  the  only  considerable  traffic  by  land. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Denmark,  extends  to  almost  every  region  of 
the  earth.  The  long  neutrality  of  Denmark,  under  a  war  which  agitated 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  raised  a  commerce,  already  employing  250,000 
tons  of  shipping,  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  the  most  distant  shores  of 
Asia,  those  of  Africa  and  America,  and  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  were 
visited  by  its  ships,  and  Danish  vessels  from  1200  to  1500  tons  burden, 
sailed  annually  for  China ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  at  last  overtook  this 
country,  nearly  annihilated  the  advantages  which  it  had  gradually  acquired, 
and  from  1807  to  1810,  the  Danish  navy  sustained  a  loss  of  900  ships. 
The  principal  articles  of  import,  are  cotton,  tea,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  and 
soft  goods.     Copenhagen  is  die  emporium  of  Danish  commerce ;  but  this 

*  Panaant  to  the  Uwt  of  the  realm,  it  it  prohibited  to  employ  ttaUioot  unlen  they 
be  20  hands  high.  In  eome  small  islands  of  Denmark,  there  Is  a  breed  of  wild 
horses. 
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dty  ia  1608  faTombly  ntnated  than  mtfaer  Tnniuiigen  or  Altona  for  the 
seat  of  trade.  The  commercial  code  is  liberal  and  wise.  There  are 
aeTeral  oommerdal  companies,  soch  as  the  Asiatic  company,  the  Fishery 
compaay  of  Altona  and  Copenhagen,  and  seTeral  Banks  and  Societies  of 
Insiurance.     The  whole  commerce  is  regulated  by  a  Tribunal  of  commerce. 

Mevenuei,']  Hie  Danish  reyemies  are  derived  from  customs,  duties 
up<Mi  eacports  and  imports,  an  exose  on  provisions  and  liquors,  a  poll  tax 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  Proper  only,  a  tax  on  places  imder 
goveminent,  a  land  tax,  a  quitrent  from  the  royal  demesnes,  licenses  for 
liiatilling  and  retailing  qmits,  and  for  permission  to  hunt  in  the  royal 
man<WB»  from  the  mines,  stamped  paper,  and  various  other  sources. 

By  the  Sound  duties,  are  understood  the  duties  levied  on  such  vessels 
SB  pass  the  Sound,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  The  number  of 
veaaela  which  passed  the  Sound  in  1782  was  8,465,  of  which  1,264  were 
Britislu  In  1824,  10,509  vessels  sailed  through  the  Sound,  and  in  1827, 
13,006,  of  which  there  were  5099  British;  2035  Prussian;  871  Danish; 
867  Norwegian;  1389  Swedish;  457  Hanoverian;  380  Russian;  811 
Dutch;  551  Mecklenburg;  192  American;  65  Bremen;  100  Lubec; 
37  Oldenburg;  85  Hamburg;  106  French;  and  11  Portuguese.'' 

Tbe  following  is  the  proportion  of  contribution  m  Danish  florins : 
Denmark  contributes,     .         •         •        ,         •         5,580,000 
Sleswick  and  Holstein,  ....         3,200,000 

Lauenburg, 120,000 

West  Indian  Islands, 500,000 

Sound  Duties, 800,000 


10,200,000 


In  former  years,  the  expenditure  of  the  government  greatly  exceeded 
the  revenue.  Later  restrictions  have  probably  placed  them  on  a  par.— 
The  national  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  estimated  at  one  hundred  millions 
of  florins,  of  which  about  fifteen  millions  are  foreign  debts ;  the  remainder 
being  due  to  citizens. 

JU'onies.']  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  banish  currency  consists  of  paper- 
m<Hiey.  During  the  war,  the  Danish  government  issued  paper-money, 
in  notes  of  100,  50,  10,  5,  and  1  rixdollar,  to  the  extent  it  is  said  of 
57,000,000  of  specie  dollars,  while  almost  all  the  metal  currency  disap- 
peared from,  circulation.  The  rixdollar  is  equal  to  the  Russian  ruble.  It 
is  divided  into  6  marcs  of  16  skillings  each. 

Wetghi9,2  The  Danish  pound  weighs  7715  English  grains :  hence, 
100  pounds  of  Copenhagen  are  equal  to  110  pounds  Avoirdupois.  The 
Danish  lippund  is  equal  to  16,  and  the  shippund  to  320  pounds 
English. 

MeoMtresm']  The  Danish  yard  is  one-third  shorter  than  that  of  Hol« 
land  and  England:  its  length  being  27.7  English  inches.  The  Danish 
mile  contains  12,000  yards,  or  8,233  English  yards. 

'  Nothing  can  more  satiafactorily  illastraCe  tbe  good  effects  of  tbe  reciprodty  tyttem 
than  the  progress  of  our  shipping  in  the  Baltic  trade,  compared  witb  that  of  the 
other  countries  with  which  treaties  of  commerce  have  been  recendy  entered  into ;  viz. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Proasia«  liambarg,  Bremen,  and  Lnbeo.  The  inereaae 
during  the  last  year,  compared  with  that  of  1826,  on  the  number  of  vessels  helon|rtng  to 
those  countries  which  passed  the  Sound,  was  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  whilst  that  of 
English  vessels  was  S7  per  cent. 
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the  latter  of  wliom  became  Ae  foonder  of  the  house  of  Holstem-GotUirp* 
But  this  partitioa  proved  a  fertile  source  of  fiunily  disputes. 

JPrederic  IL"}  In  1559  Frederic  JI.  ascended  the  throne.  Tins  prinoe 
was  involyed  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  on  account  of  liTonia,  which  was 
pat  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Stettin  in  1570. 

Ckritiian  IVS]  Christian  lY.  on  mounting  the  throne  in  1588, 
renewed  the  war  with  Sweden,  besides  taking  a  very  unfortunate  part  in 
the  Thirty  years'  war.  Under  tins  prince,  Denmark  lost  in  the  peace  of 
Brumsabroo,  in  1645,  the  territories  of  Jempteland  and  Herjedelen,  and 
the  two  islands  of  Gotsland  and  Oesel;  and  Halland  was  likewise  pledged 
for  thirty  years  to  Sweden.  By  the  peace  of  Lubec,  in  1629,  Dennwilc 
withdrew  from  the  Thirty  years'  war  after  having  been  worsted  by  Tilly. 

Frederic  IIIJ]  Christian  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  III.  in 
1648,  who  having  been  induced  by  the  Dutch  to  declare  war  against 
Charles  Gustarus,  in  1657,  soon  found  that  monarch  a  formidable  enemy. 
Charles  took  Friedericstadt  by  assault,  and,  having  led  his  army  across 
the  sea  during  winter,  attacked  the  Danes  in  those  islands  which  consti- 
tuted the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Frederic  defended  him- 
self with  much  bravery,  but  might  have  found  himself  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Swedes,  had  not  Cromwell,  the  English  protector,  interposed  in  his 
favour.  To  purchase  peace,  however,  Frederic  was  obliged  to  cede  by 
the  treaty  of  Roskild,  the  provinces  of  Halland,  Blekingen,  and  Sch<men ; 
Bahus  and  Drontheim  in  Norway ;  and  the  island  of  Bomholm,  to  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  had,  at  first,  consented  to  these  terms,  but  he  after- 
wards manifested  a  disposition  to  retract  from  them;  whereupon  Charles 
laid  siege  to  the  Danish  capitaL  Frederic,  whose  courage  and  abilities 
seem  to  have  been  considerable,  defended  himself  with  intrepidity,  tlU  a 
Dutch  fleet  arriving  in  the  Baltic,  and  discomfiting  the  fleet  of  the  Swedes, 
compelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  king 
was  now  preparing  to  act  the  part  of  an  aggressor,  when  the  English, 
willing  to  enforce  the  perfonnance  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  formed  by 
their  mediation,  appeared  with  a  fleet  on  the  side  of  Charles,  and  enabled 
him  once  more  to  lay  siege  to  Copenhagen.  More  anxious,  however,  to 
reccmcile  the  contending  parties,  than  to  protract  hostilities,  the  English^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  French,  again  offered  their  mediadon  for  the 
re-estiJbUshment  of  peace,  and  after  some  negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  whidi  Bahus,  Bl^ngen,  Halland,  and  SGhooen,  were  ceded 
to  the  Swedes. 

^  Revolution,']  Frederic,  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  character,  had  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  common  people,  and  had  confirmed  their  affec- 
tion by  granting  them  several  privileges  which  had  formerly  been  denied  to 
tbe  lower  orders.  Till  1660,  the  government  of  Denmark  had  been  vested 
in  the  king,  with  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, — ^the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons.  It  would  appear  that  the  peasants,  at  least  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  had  till  the  reign  of  Valdemar  II.  fonned  a  fourth  estate,  as  in 
Sweden  and  in  the  Tyrol.  The  power  of  the  king  was  extremely  limited ; 
he  was  only  the  president  of  the  privy  council,  a  body  composed  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  The 
monarchy  was,  by  the  constitution,  elective ;  but  the  choice  was  confined 
to  the  reigning  family,  and  generally  fell  on  the  elder  son,  or  on  the  nearest 
male.  The  power  of  the  nobles  in  Denmaric  seems  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  exorbitant>  and,  in  tiie  usual  spirit  of  men  vested  with  undue  power. 
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they  wished  still  fiuther  to  extend  their  snthoiity.  When  the  treaty 
shove  mentioned  was  conelnded,  «n  assembly  of  the  Stales  was  summoned 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of  the  kingdmn,  ezhansted 
by  the  war  which  had  been  jnst  tanninated*  Tfaos  assembly  accordingly 
met  at  C<^>enhagen  in  the  aatnmn  of  1660,  for  the  fim  time  since  1536. 
The  coounons  Ind  formerly  been  obliged  to  sustain  the  whole  bmden  of 
the  Koveniment,  but  they  now  foiesaw  that  the  burden  would  be  by  fiitf 
too  heavy.  The  nobles  were,  perhaps,  convinced,  that  reason  required 
the  richest  members  of  the  State  to  contribute  to  its  aid  at  such  an 
emergency ;  and  <^ered  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  State,  but 
innsted  that  this  conceBsion  should  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent,  or 
subject  them  to  future  taxes.  To  reject  the  offer  of  the  nobles  was  not 
difficult,  but  sdll  it  was  necesssry  to  provide  for  the  exigences  of  the 
State.  To  make  this  provision  in  an  adequate  manner,  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  commons.  It  was  necessary  that  the  nobles  should  contri- 
bute their  share,  a  measure  to  idhidi  they  would  by  no  means  consent, 
without  the  augmentation  of  their  pri^eges,  and  this  augmentation 
seemed  to  the  two  plebeian  orders  to  endai^^er  their  remaining  liberty. 
In  such  a  situation,  a  desperate  effort  became  necessary :  and,  accordingly, 
to  renaedy  one  evil  they  incurred  snother :  to  deprive  the  nobles  of  their 
powo^,  the  deigy  and  the  commons  dedsred  the  crown  hereditary.  The 
nobles  rejected  the  bill ;  but  these  two  orders  laid  their  decree  before  the 
king,  and  being  supported  by  the  soldiery,  the  third  order  yielded  to  the 
power  which  it  could  not  resist.  On  the  15th  January,  1661,  each  of 
the  three  ordera  separately  presented  to  the  king  a  decree  rendering  the 
crown  h^^editary  in  the  female  as  well  as  mde  line,  and  vesting  himf 
with  die  power  of  distributing  all  political  authority  in  the  State ;  and  in 
1665,  the  king  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  states, 
promulgated  ^  die  royal  law'  {in  imitation  of  the  lex  regia  of  the  lawyers 
of  imperial  Rome,)  which  has  ever  since  been  the  only  fundamental  law 
of  Denmark.  By  this  law  the  kings  of  Denmaric  were  declared  absolute. 
The  effect  of  the  new  policy  of  Denmark  did  not  answer  expectation. 
Christian  V.  and  Frederic  IV.  were  alike  unsuccessful  in  war  with 
Sweden,  and  the  attempt  of  Christian  V.,  in  1686,  to  subdue  the  smaU 
State  of  Hamburg  was  equally  unfortunate. 

Frederic  /F.]  Frederic  IV.  mounted  the  throne  in  1699.  He  found 
the  treasury  exhausted,  and  the  whole  kingdom  groaning  under  accnmu« 
lated  difficulties.  But  under  his  government  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
revived,  and  the  death  of  Charles  XU.  in  1718  put  a  stop  to  the  struggles 
with  Sweden.  In  1720  Frederic  regained  possession  of  Sleswick,  with  a 
sum  of  600,000  dollars  from  Sweden,  alier  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  peace  for  one  hundred  years.  Peace  alone,  however, 
cannot  heal  the  wounds  which  misfortune  has  infficted,  and  a  bad  form  of 
government  perpetuates.  Denmark  is  a  State  of  limited  resources,  and 
can  only  preserve  its  independence  by  a  course  of  great  prudence  and 
energy. 

ChruHan  VL"]  Christian  VI.  succeeded  Frederic  IV.  in  1730. 
Under  his  government  the  commevee  of  the  kingdom  increased  a  little. 
The  Tranquebar  company,  erected  in  1616,  was  renewed,  and  the  West 
Indian  company  purchased  the  island  of  St  Croix,  in  the  Antilles,  from 
FWmce. 

Frederic  F.]  Under  his  son  Frederic  V.  who  mounted  the  throne  in 
1746,  and  his  able  minister  Bemstorff,    the  afiairs  and  finances  of  the 
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the  latter  of  wliom  became  Ae  foonder  of  the  house  of  Hoktein-Gottorp. 
But  thiB  partitton  proTed  a  fertile  source  of  fiunily  dispntea. 

Fredmc  IL"}  In  1659  Rederic  JI*  aaoended  the  throne.  Tliis  prince 
was  inTolred  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  on  account  of  lironiay  wUch  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Stettin  in  1570. 

Chruiian  IV»2  Christian  IV.  on  mounting  the  throne  in  1588, 
renewed  the  war  with  Sweden,  besides  taking  a  very  unfortunate  part  in 
the  Thirty  yeara'  war.  Under  this  prince,  Denmark  lost  in  the  peace  of 
Brumsabroo,  in  1645,  the  territories  of  Jempteland  and  HeijedeleD,  and 
the  two  islands  of  Gotsland  and  Oesel ;  and  Halland  was  likewise  pledged 
for  thirty  years  to  Sweden.  By  the  peace  of  Lubec,  in  1629,  Dennnrk 
withdrew  from  the  Thirty  years'  war  after  having  been  worsted  by  Tilly. 

Frederic  IIL']  Christian  was  succeeded  by  his  son  R«deric  IIL  m 
1648,  who  having  been  induced  by  the  Dutch  to  declare  war  against 
Charles  Gustarus,  in  1657,  soon  found  that  monarch  a  formidable  enemy. 
Charles  took  Friedericstadt  by  assault,  and,  baring  led  his  army  across 
the  sea  during  winter,  attacked  the  Danes  in  those  islands  which  consti- 
tuted the  most  Taluable  part  of  their  territories.  Frederic  defended  him- 
self with  much  bravery,  but  might  have  found  himself  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Swedes,  had  not  Cromwell,  the  English  protector,  interposed  in  his 
favour.  To  purchase  peace,  however,  Frederic  was  obliged  to  ceds  by 
the  treaty  of  Roskild,  the  provinces  of  Halland,  Blekingen,  and  Schonen ; 
Bahns  and  Dnmtheim  in  Norway ;  and  the  island  of  Bomholm,  to  the 
Swedes.  FVederic  had,  at  first,  consented  to  these  terras,  but  he  after- 
wards manifested  a  diq>ontion  to  retract  from  them;  whereupon  Charles 
laid  siege  to  the  Danish  capitaL  Frederic,  whose  courage  and  abilities 
seem  to  have  been  considerable,  defended  himself  with  intrepicUty,  till  a 
Dutch  fleet  arriving  in  the  Baltic,  and  discomfiting  the  fleet  of  the  Swedes, 
compelled  Charles  to  raiae  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  The  Daniah  king 
was  now  preparing  to  act  the  part  of  an  aggressor,  when  the  English, 
willing  to  enforce  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  formed  by 
their  mediation^  appeared  with  a  fleet  on  the  side  of  Charles,  and  enabled 
him  once  more  to  lay  siege  to  Copenhagen.  More  anxious,  however,  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  than  to  protract  hostilities,  the  Englisb, 
in  conjunction  with  the  F^ch,  again  offered  their  mediation  for  the 
re-estiJblishment  of  peace,  and  after  some  negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  Bahus,  Blekingen,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  were  ceded 
to  the  Swedes. 

^  RetfohUion.^  Frederic,  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  character,  had  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  common  people,  and  had  confirmed  their  afiec- 
tion  by  granting  them  several  privileges  which  had  formerly  been  denied  to 
the  lower  orders.  Till  1660,  the  govtoiment  of  Denmark  had  been  vested 
in  the  king,  with  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, — the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons.  It  would  appear  that  the  peasants,  at  least  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  had  till  the  reign  of  Valdemar  H.  formed  a  fourth  estate,  as  in 
Sweden  and  in  the  Tyrol.  The  power  of  the  king  was  extremely  limited ; 
he  was  only  the  president  of  the  privy  council,  a  body  composed  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  conunander»in-chief  of  the  forces.  The 
monarchy  was,  by  the  constitution,  elective;  but  the  choice  was  confined 
to  the  reigning  fiimily,  and  generally  fell  on  the  elder  son,  or  on  the  nearest 
male.  1^  power  of  the  nobles  in  Denmark  seems  at  this  time,  to  have 
beoi  exorbitant,  and,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  men  vested  with  undue  power, 
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they  wished  still  fiuther  to  extend  their  authority.  When  the  treaty 
above  mentioned  was  condnded,  an  assembly  of  the  States  was  sommoned 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of  the  kingdmn,  ezhansted 
by  the  war  which  had  been  jnst  tanninated*  This  assembly  accordingly 
met  at  Copenhagen  in  the  antomn  of  1660,  for  the  first  time  since  1536. 
The  commons  lisd  formeriy  been  obliged  to  sustain  the  whole  bniden  of 
the  government,  bnt  they  now  foresaw  that  the  burden  would  be  by  fiitf 
too  heavy.  The  nobles  were,  periiaps,  convinced,  that  reason  required 
the  richest  members  of  the  State  to  contribute  to  its  aid  at  such  an 
emergency;  and  offered  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  State,  but 
insisted  that  tins  conceasion  should  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent,  or 
subject  them  to  future  taxes.  To  reject  the  ofier  of  the  nobles  was  not 
difficult,  but  still  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  tiie  exigences  of  the 
State.  To  make  tiiis  provision  in  an  adequate  manner,  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  commons.  It  was  necessary  that  the  nobles  should  contri- 
bute their  share,  a  measure  to  whidi  they  would  by  no  means  consent, 
without  the  augmentation  of  their  privUeges,  and  this  augmentation 
seemed  to  the  two  plebeian  orders  to  endanger  their  remaining  liberty. 
In  such  a  situation,  a  desperate  effort  became  necessary :  and,  acc(»dingly, 
to  renaedy  one  evil  they  incorred  another :  to  deprive  the  nobles  of  their 
power,  the  clergy  and  the  commons  declared  the  crown  hereditary.  The 
nobles  rejected  the  bill ;  but  these  two  orders  laid  their  decree  before  the 
king,  and  being  supported  by  the  soldiery,  the  third  order  yielded  to  the 
power  uriiich  it  could  not  resist.  On  the  15th  January,  1661,  each  of 
the  three  orders  separately  presented  to  the  king  a  decree  rendering  the 
crown  ho'editary  in  the  female  as  weU  as  male  line,  and  vesting  himf 
with  tiie  power  of  distributing  all  political  antiiority  in  the  State ;  and  in 
1665,  the  king  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  states, 
promulgated  *  the  royal  law'  {in  imitation  of  the  /er  reg^  of  the  lawyers 
of  imperial  Rome,)  which  has  ever  since  been  the  only  fundamental  law 
of  Denmaric  By  this  law  the  kings  of  Denmaric  were  declared  absolute. 
The  effect  of  tlra  new  policy  of  Dennuok  did  not  answer  expectation. 
Christian  V.  and  Frederic  IV.  were  alike  unsucceBsfnl  in  war  with 
Sweden,  and  the  attempt  of  Christian  V.,  in  1686,  to  subdue  the  small 
State  of  Hamburg  was  equally  unfortunate. 

Frederic  /K]  Frederic  IV.  mounted  the  tiirone  in  1699.  He  found 
tiie  treasury  exhausted,  and  the  whole  kingdom  groaning  under  accumu« 
lated  difficulties.  But  under  his  government  tiie  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
revived,  and  tiie  deatii  of  Charles  XII.  in  1718  put  a  stop  to  the  struggles 
with  Sweden.  In  1720  Frederic  regained  possession  of  Sleswick,  with  a 
sum  of  600,000  dollars  from  Sweden,  alier  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
almost  unintemipted  peace  for  one  hundred  years.  Peace  alone,  however, 
cannot  heal  the  wounds  which  mirfortune  has  infficted,  and  a  bad  form  of 
government  perpetuates.  Denmark  is  a  State  of  limited  resom'oes,  and 
can  only  preserve  its  independence  by  a  course  of  great  prudence  and 
energy. 

GhruHan  F7.]  Christian  VL  succeeded  Frederic  IV.  in  1730. 
Und^  his  govenunent  tiie  commerce  of  the  kingdom  increased  a  little. 
The  Tranquebar  company,  erected  in  1616,  was  renewed,  and  the  West 
Indian  company  purchased  the  island  of  St  Croix,  in  the  Antilles,  from 
FWmce. 

Frederic  F.^  Under  his  son  Frederic  V.  who  mounted  the  throne  in 
1746,  and  his  able  minister  Bemstorff,    the  affi&irs  and  finances  of  the 
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the  latter  of  whom  became  Ae  foander  of  the  home  of  Hokteni-Grottorp. 
But  thiB  partitioii  proved  a  fertile  source  of  family  disputes. 

Fredtaric  IL^  In  1559  Frederic  JI.  ascended  the  throne.  Tliis  prince 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  on  account  of  livenia,  wUch  wu 
put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Stettin  in  1570. 

Chrigtian  IV.']  Christian  IV.  on  mounting  the  throne  in  1588, 
renewed  the  war  with  Sweden,  besides  taking  a  very  unfortnnate  part  in 
the  Thirty  years'  war.  Under  this  prince,  Denmark  lost  in  ^e  peace  of 
Brumsabroo,  in  1645,  the  territories  of  Jempteland  and  Heijedelen,  snd 
the  two  islands  of  Gotsland  and  Oesel ;  and  Halland  was  likewise  pledged 
for  thirty  years  to  Sweden.  By  the  peace  of  Lubec,  in  1629,  Denmaik 
withdrew  from  the  Thirty  years'  war  after  having  been  worsted  by  Tilly. 

Frederic  IIL']  Christian  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  111.  in 
1648,  who  having  been  induced  by  the  Dutch  to  declare  war  against 
Charles  Gustavus,  in  1657,  soon  found  that  monarch  a  formidable  enemy. 
Charies  took  Friedericstadt  by  assault,  and,  having  led  his  army  across 
the  sea  during  winter,  attacked  the  Danes  in  those  islands  which  consti- 
tuted the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Frederic  d^ended  him- 
self with  much  bravery,  but  might  have  found  himself  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Swedes,  had  not  Cromwell,  the  English  protector,  interposed  in  his 
favour.  To  purchase  peace,  however,  Frederic  was  obliged  to  ceds  by 
the  treaty  of  Roskild,  the  provinces  of  Halland,  Bleldngen,  and  Schonen ; 
Bahus  and  Dnmtheim  in  Norway ;  and  the  island  of  Bomholm,  to  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  had,  at  first,  consented  to  these  terms,  but  he  after- 
wards manifested  a  dispontion  to  retract  from  them;  whereupon  Charles 
laid  siege  to  the  Danish  capitaL  Frederic,  whose  courage  and  abilities 
seem  to  have  been  considerable,  defended  himself  with  intrepicUty,  till  a 
Dutch  fleet  arriving  in  the  Baltic,  and  discomfiting  the  fleet  of  the  Swedes, 
compelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  The  Damsh  king 
was  now  preparing  to  act  the  part  of  an  aggressor,  when  the  English, 
willing  to  enforce  ihe  performance  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  fonned  by 
their  mediation,  appeared  with  a  fleet  on  the  side  of  Charles,  and  enabled 
him  once  more  to  lay  siege  to  Copenhagen.  More  anxious,  however,  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  than  to  protract  hostilities,  the  English, 
in  conjunction  with  the  F^ch,  again  offered  their  mediation  for  the 
re-establishment  of  peace,  and  after  some  negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  Bahus,  Blekii^n,  Halland,  and  SGhooen,  were  ceded 
to  the  Swedes. 

^  JRevoUUion,']  Frederic,  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  character,  had  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  common  people,  and  had  confirmed  their  affec* 
tion  by  granting  them  several  privileges  which  had  formerly  been  denied  to 
the  lower  orders.  Till  1660,  the  government  of  Denmark  had  been  vested 
in  the  king,  with  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom, — the  nobles,  the  dergf* 
and  the  commons.  It  would  appear  that  the  peasants,  at  least  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  had  till  the  reign  of  Valdemar  II.  formed  a  fourth  estate,  as  in 
Sweden  and  in  the  Tyrol.  The  power  of  the  king  was  extremely  limited ; 
he  was  only  the  president  of  the  privy  council^  a  body  composed  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  The 
monarchy  was,  by  the  constitution,  elective;  but  the  choice  was  confined 
to  the  rdgning  family,  and  generally  fell  on  the  elder  son,  or  on  the  neareet 
male.  The  power  of  the  nobles  in  Denmark  seems  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  exorbitant,  and,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  men  vested  with  undue  power, 
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they  wished  still  fartber  to  extend  tlieir  andiority.  Wlien  the  treaty 
sboTe  mentioned  was  concluded,  «n  assembly  of  the  States  was  sommoned 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  ezhansted 
by  the  war  which  had  been  jnst  tanninated*  This  assembly  accordingly 
met  at  Copenhagen  in  the  aatnmn  of  1660,  for  the  first  time  sinee  1536. 
The  <M>mmons  Ind  formerly  been  obliged  to  sustain  die  whole  harden  of 
the  government,  bnt  they  now  foresaw  that  the  bnrden  would  be  by  iiftr 
too  heavy.  Hie  nobles  were,  perhaps,  convinced,  that  reason  required 
the  richest  members  of  the  State  to  contribute  to  its  aid  at  such  an 
emergency;  and  offered  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  State,  but 
insisted  that  this  concession  should  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent,  or 
subject  them  to  future  taxes.  To  reject  the  offsr  of  the  nobles  was  not 
difficult,  but  still  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigences  of  the 
State.  To  make  this  proviskm  in  an  adequate  manner,  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  commons.  It  was  necessary  that  the  nobles  should  contri- 
bute their  share,  a  measure  to  which  they  would  by  no  means  consent, 
without  the  augmentation  of  their  privileges,  and  this  augmentation 
seemed  to  the  two  plebeian  orders  to  endanger  their  remaining  liberty. 
In  such  a  situation,  a  desperate  effort  became  necessary :  and,  accordingly, 
to  remedy  one  evil  they  incurred  another :  to  deprive  the  nobles  of  their 
powo^,  the  clergy  and  the  commons  declared  the  crown  hereditary.  The 
nobles  rejected  die  bill ;  but  these  two  orders  laid  their  decree  before  the 
king,  and  being  supported  by  the  soldiery,  the  third  order  yielded  to  the 
power  which  it  could  not  resist.  On  the  15th  January,  1661,  each  of 
the  three  orders  separately  |Hresented  to  the  king  a  decree  rendering  the 
crown  hereditary  in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line,  and  vesting  faiinf 
with  the  power  of  distributiog  all  political  authority  in  the  State ;  and  in 
1665,  the  king  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  states, 
promulgated  ^  the  royal  law'  {in  imitation  of  the  le^e  regia  of  the  lawyers 
of  imperial  Rome,)  which  has  ever  since  been  the  only  fundamental  law 
of  Denmark.  By  this  law  the  kings  of  Denmark  were  declared  absolute. 
The  effect  of  the  new  policy  of  Denmark  did  not  answer  expectation. 
Christian  V.  and  Frederic  IV.  were  alike  unsncceBsfnl  in  war  with 
Sweden,  and  the  attempt  of  Christian  V.,  in  1686,  to  subdue  the  small 
State  of  Hamburg  was  equally  unfortunate. 

Frederic  IV."]  Frederic  IV.  mounted  the  throne  in  1699.  He  found 
the  treasury  exhausted,  and  the  whole  kingdom  groaning  under  accumu- 
lated <tifficulties.  But  under  his  government  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
revived,  and  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1718  put  a  stop  to  the  struggles 
ivith  Sweden.  In  1720  Frederic  regained  possession  of  Sleswick,  with  a 
sum  of  600,000  dollars  from  Sweden,  alier  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  peace  for  one  hundred  years.  Peace  alone,  however, 
cannot  heal  the  wounds  which  misfortune  has  inflicted,  and  a  bad  form  of 
government  perpetuates.  Denmark  is  a  State  of  limited  resom'oes,  and 
can  only  preserve  its  independence  by  a  course  of  great  prudence  and 
energy. 

CkrieHan  FZ]  Christian  VI.  succeeded  Frederic  IV.  in  1730. 
Under  his  goveniment  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  increased  a  litUe. 
The  Tranquebar  company,  erected  in  1616,  was  renewed,  and  the  West 
Indian  company  purchased  the  island  of  St  Croix,  in  the  Antilles,  from 
France. 

Frederic  F.]  Under  his  son  Frederic  V.  who  mounted  the  throne  in 
1746,  and  his  able  minister  Bemstorff,   the  afiairs  and  finances  of  the 
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LittraiwreJ]    Before  iioticiiig  the  modem  Daiudi  11- 
tenture,  we  miut  briefly  edyert  to  the  lilembire  of  aaeieiit  Seandinatiey 
comprehending  the  eeriiest  literary  moPttmealB  of  Denmarky  Nerwayy 
Sweden,  end  the  islands  of  Ferooy  Orioieyy  fibetland,  end  loelead 
Thia  litentvre  haa  beoi  tnaced  hade  to  very  remote  eotiqiiityy  end 
deacenda  to  those  timea  when  the  last  tnoea  of  paganiam  were  eflkeed 
under  the  footsteps  of  Christianity.     Ita  history  is  of  extreme  interest  to 
Germany  and  England,  both  whidi  countriea  having  been  christiamzed 
at  a  Tery  early  period,  possess  no  other  literary  relioB  oi  their  pagan  I 
ancestora  than  those  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  extreme  North. 
The  most  remarkable  circnmstanoes  attending  the  Scandinavian  literature 
is,  that  it  has  not  only  preserved  the  ancient  vosificatioti  pecdiar  to  all 
German  nations,  but  likewise  e  distinct  mythology,  which  m  elegance  of 
fimey,  and  boldness  of  cooc^tion,  almost  equals  that  of  ancient  Greece, 
Nor  is  it  the  veisificatiofi  and  mythology  alone  which  distingidah  ibis 
fiteratuw :  its  invalnable  historical  and  legislative  fragments,  and  miiqiie 
Rones,^^  open  np  a  wide  and   rich  field  of  inquiry.    Jnlins  C»sar, 
Lucan,    and   Tacitus,   notice  the  wild  and  fanciful   mythology  of  the 
North;  bat  a  wide  and  dreary  chasm  oCcum  between  the  age  of  these 
historians,  and  the  next  mention  of  Scandinavian  Itteratore.    In  the  8th 
eentory,  a  few  relics  were  saved  from  destruction  by  the  Longobeid 
anther,   Paulus  Diaconns,   who  redtee,    from   the    traditions   of   his 
eountrymen,  a  dialogue  between  Wodin  and  Freya.     The  denomination 
of  the  days  of  the  week  frtim  the  divinitftes  Tyr,  Woden,    Thor,  and 
Freya,  must  have  been  very  early  adopted,  as  they  were  ao  fiuniliarly 
known  in  Charlemagne's  time,  that  in  giving  new  names  to  the  months, 
that  prince  did  not  attempt  to  change  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week.     Nearly  SOO  years  had  elapsed  when  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  died 
in  1076,  in  his  work  De  Situ  Regnorum  SeptenirionaUum^  mentions  a 
temple  at  Upsala  erected  to  the  gods  Thor,  Woden,  and  Freya.     In  tiie 
latter  half  of  the  12th  century,   Saxo  Grammatieua,  a  Dane  by  birth^ 
wrote  a  historical  work  in  sixteen  books,  entitled  Higtoria  Damcoy  which 
is  a  miracle  of  erudition  for  that  age.      Saxo's  merits  long  remained 
hidden  in  obscurity,  and  a  like  unworthy  fate  was  shared  by  tfalee 
Icelanders,  his  contemporaies ;  viz.  Samund  Frode,  who  died  in  1133 ; 
Are  Frode,  who  died  in  1 148 ;  and  Snorro  Sturleson,  who  was  murdered 
in  1241.    Hie  darkness  winch  rested  upon  the  literature  of  the  North, 

**  The  date  of  these  ancient  alphabetical  characters  called  run^,  has  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  among  scholars ;  some  placing  their  invention  at  a  period  many  oen- 
taries  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era,  and  others,  anparsntlj  with  more  jnstiee^  rsurring 
it  to  a  later  period.  However,  we  can  hardly  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  £uicy 
that  they  can  trace  the  runes  to  the  Roman  alphabet.  The  similarity  of  some  of  the 
diaracten  proves  nothing,  as  it  occurs  only  in  •  few,  and  In  othen  has  no  place. 
Besides  the  Xiunic  alphabet  has  oniv  sixteen  characters,  which  it  is  not  lObely  eoald 
have  been  the  case  had  they  l>een  imitated  from  the  Roman  alphabet.  As  it  b  not  very 
probable  that  the  rude  nations  of  the  North,  who  remained  so  long  in  the  grossest  %oo- 
nnce,  should  have  disoovered  for  themselves  a  peepliar  mode  of  writing,  the  hypothesis 
of  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  lectures  on  ancient  and  modem  literature,  seems  not  at  all 
linprobable.  According  to  that  Ingenious  critic,  the  Fhcsnicians,  who  at  a  very  early 
period  had  pushed  their  eommcrcial  enterprise  into  the  Baltic,  must  have  tanght  tho 
inhaWtants  of  the  aurmiuiding  provinoss  the  use  of  written  ohamcten,  and  the  nmot 
were  first  fasbioned  from  the  ancient  Phcenician  alphabet,  and  preserved  by  the  inioita 
in  their  sacred  or  magical  writing.  The  similarity  already  mentioned  scarcely  affects 
the  hypothesis,  Car  the  Romans  thonaelfM  derived  the  ehwsetors  of  their  alphabet  from 
the  same  eastern  sonree.  This  opinion  i«  oonfirmed  by  the  iact,  that  in  Spain  and 
other  countries  of  the  8,  W.  of  Europe,  anciently  peopled  from  the  North,  there  are 
freqncnUy  found  stones  engraved  with  Runic  characters. 
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WS8  011I7  dowly  withdrawn,  even,  after  the  introduction  of  printings  aa 
that  iBT^iiable  art  found  its  way  into  Denmaric  at  a  comparatiTaly  late 
period.  The  first  printed  work,  via.  Exequia  Frederici  Secundi^  Danai 
tegig^  bears  the  dale  of  1590.  Die  15th  oentiiry  witnened  the  diacovery 
of  the  invalnable  treaanres  of  ScandinaTian^litevatiira.  The  parchment 
MS.  of  the  prose  or  later  Edda,  written  by  Snono  Stvleson,  was  the 
6Xftt  relic  winch  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  of  Europe.  In 
1688,  Aragrim  Johnson,  a  learned  lodaader,  forwavded  to  the  celebrated 
phyaidan  Ole  Worm,  the  MS.  irf  the  later  Edda,  with  its  appendix,  the 
Scnlda,  now  preserred  in  tiie  UniTerslty  library  at  Copenhagen.  Ten 
yeara  afterwards,  another  Icelander^  Brynjnlf  Svenson,  discorered  a 
MS.  of  the  poetiGal  or  earlier  Edda.  Li  thcBe  Eddas,  the  whole 
Northern  mytfa^ogy  is  dereloped.  Hie  most  ancient  Edda  is  supposed 
to  have  been  collected  by  Samnnd  Sigftusomi  a  learned  Icelandic  priest, 
and  Are  Frode,  die  most  andoit  historian  of  the  North.  It  Gonsista  of 
a  series  of  songs  of  the  Scalds,  beddes  a  variety  of  ancient  traditioBs> 
and  it  would  appear,  that  the  yonnger,  or  prose  Edda,  was  eztncted 
from  the  ancient  work,  by  Snorro  Stnrleson. 

Daniih  LUerature,'}  Modem  Danidi  literature  has  kept  pace  with, 
or  nether  foDowed  that  of  Germany,  the  literature  of  the  duchies  being 
almost  exclusirelv  German.  Danish  literature  is  confined  to  a  very 
limited  circle.  However,  Denmark  has  produced  scholars  whose  namea 
would  confer  honour  on  any  nation;  and  the  number  of  her  skilful 
lawyers,  physicians  and  diyines,  is  not  small.  Philosophy  has  employed 
serenJ  acute  sdiolare;  but  the  greater  number  haVe  devoted  them* 
selves  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The  learned 
Danes  generally  speak  very  elegant  Latin;  Gemian  is  almost  uaiverBally 
understood  and  spoken,  and  even  French  and  English  are  very  generally 
known.  The  physicid  sciences,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  are 
not  neglected ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  diBtinguished  name  in  these  walks 
of  learning.  In  mathematics  and  astronomy,  a  very  high  rank  must  be 
given  to  Tycho  Brahe,  who  stands  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  Danish 
science.  Thom  Bugge  is  also  an  eminent  name  in  science.  In  history, 
PontanuB  and  Duhm  are  distinguished;  in  gec^raphy,  Pontoppidan, 
Djurberg,  Tbaarup,  Nyrap,  Schlegel,  and  Malte  Brun,  who  though  he 
has  not  written  in  Danish,  was  a  Dane  by  birth;  and  in  political  science^ 
several  Danes  have  been  distinguished,  among  whom  we  will  only  name 
Olaften.  The  modem  Damsh  poetry  begins  with  popular  songs  and 
hymns ;  but  its  dawn  can  only  be  reckoned  from  Louis  Holberg.  He 
was  followed  by  several  esteemed  poets,  as  Ewald,  Rahbeck,  Tode, 
Nordahl  Brun,  and,  above  all,  the  spirited  Jens  Baggesen.  Danish 
literature  is  particularly  rich  in  dramatical  works,  and  almost  all  the 
above  mentioned  poets  have  also  written  Dramas.  Oelenschlager  is  a 
Dane,  though  bis  dramas  are  written  in  German.  In  the  fine  and  plastic 
arts,  Denmark  possesses  fewdisting^hed  masters;  but  Thorwalds<m  will 
be  ranked  among  the  first  sculptors  of  the  age,  and  Jual  holds  an  eminent 
rank  among  painters.  In  1814,  there  were  195  new  works  published 
in  Denmai^,  and  244  the  preceding  year,  but  the  greftter  part  of  these 
works  were  written  in  Gemian.  The  first  journal  published  in  Denmaric 
appeared  in  the  year  1644.  This  was  soon  followed  by  several  others, 
one  of  which  was  in  verse  I  There  are  at  present  80  periodical  works, 
published  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  in  Denmark,  of  which 
70  are  in  the  Danish  lai^^uage.     The  censorship  is  sud  to  be  liberal. 
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„  vit"  g^"*'  i^'"'"'"^^**'""  of  Denmark,  tlie 

■n„-,  y^  '"'*  ^j,j   '^  i**''*  ^*  comprehending  the  kingdom 

doKOT'  ^.^J^f^^  ^^^'^  ''"*"  dnchie*  of  Sloswiclc,  HolMon, 

nude'  ^S- *  '^-  '?!!««'  ''^  Ge™*"  confederation,  mnd  pOMtM 

Qa,  ^^lCi»^J^if^.^^  imgoage  from  those  of  Denmark  Proper; 

^  ^  j^sFoe  Islandji,  and  Iceland,  which  are  conaideied 

,  J  (angd<an  of  Denmark,  conaista  of  the  Daniih 

^  if  Jutland.     It  ia  divided  into  aeren  bailiwicks. 

0 '  liliwick  of  Zealand,   or,   aa  it  la   written  in 

■'T^  ^henda,  besides  that  lai^  ialsnd,  those  of  Amak, 

_^  Agersoe,  Miien,  Samfoe,  and  Bomholm. 

j^/fta  entirely  flat,  and,  except  in  a  nnall  part  of  tbe 

ItB  ibore  die  lerel  of  Uie  sea.    The  soil  is  eridently 

c^  ^  of  ibeUa,  mixed  with  sand,  clay,  and  flint,  and  tbe  whole 
*  ''^^iritb  >  Btmta  of  fertile  vegetable  monld.     Here  and  there,  at 
co>^^^]g  depths  beneath  tbe  snr&ce,  occur  large  blocks  of  graiute,— « 
^^eaon  which  has    given  rise  to  a  variety  of  specnlationa  among 
I|~lj^ta-     Several  inland  Ukes  occur  in  the  N.  E.  and  a  number  irf 
2^I]j  rireis  or  Atat.     Tbe  climate  is  damp  and  variable,  bnt  very  mild 
„j  fovonrable  to  v^etation.     The  winter  ie  long  and  rainy;  but  seldom 
f^veie  enotigb  to  freeze  the  smrounding  etraita,  which  are   only  blocked 
up  doling  winter  by  the  ehoala  of  ice  from  the  Catt^at.     Summer  com- 
mences in  Jane,  and  terminates  in  August,  when  high  winds  begin  to 
IJow.     Hie  territorial  surface  of  thie  btuliwick  amonnte  to  3103  square 
mils,  and  the  popula^n   is    estimated   at   350,000  of  whom   about 
96,000 — infliii<iiig  the  gairison  and  2400  Jews — rceide  in  the  capitaL 

Copenhagen — otlled  by  the  Danes,  Kioehenhatm — the  metropolis  of  the 
Danish  dominions,  is  situated  on  a  low  and  marshy  promontory  on  tbe 
east  of  tbe  island  of  Zealand,  where  the  island  of  Amak  forms  a  small  b&y. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Roeekilde,  and  did  not  became  the 
residence  of  the  Court  till  1443.  None  of  tbe  cities  of  Northern  Europe 
equal  Copenhagen  in  their  appearance.  Some  of  them,  particularly 
PeteTHbnrg,  have  a  few  buildings  which  excel  any  thing  to  be  seen  in 
Ctqvenhagen,  but  in  general  neatness  they  are  greatly  deficient.  Wooden 
edifices,  so  common  in  tlie  NorUi,  are  here  unknown,  that  material  being 
forbidden  to  be  naed  for  building;  and  that  mixture  of  elegance  and 
meanness,  which  gives  to  the  greater  part  of  northern  dttea  an  appearance 
somewhat  grotesque,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  Copenhagrai;  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  many  of  them  are  of  stone 
bron^t  from  Germany,  and  some  of  the  finer  edifices  are  of  Nmwegian 
marble.  The  circumference  of  the  city  ie  about  five  miles ;  it  is  regularly 
fortified  towards  the  land,  and  is  protected  by  strong  works  towards  the 
sea.  The  town  in  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  tbe  Old  and  the  New 
town,  and  ChrisUansbaven.  The  sDeets,  though  narrow,  and  conae- 
qnently  ill-fitted  for  tbe  accommodation  of  the  crowd  of  a  metrop<^  are 
in  general  well  paved,  and  have  on  each  ude  a  pavement  for  foot 
paaaengera.  Thete  is  a  beautiful  octagon,  called  Frederic's  place  in  tbe 
New  Town,  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Frederic  V.     Tbe  roval  family 

"  Tin  tand  lurroDnded  bji  tbe  ms. 
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reside  there.  The  liotiMt  of  the  nmneitme  nobility  are  elegant,  bat  were 
greatly  snrpaaaed  by  the  royal  palace  founded  by  Christian  VI.,  and  un- 
fortonstely  destroyed  by  firo,  in  1794.  The  city  has  several  times  snf* 
fered  eevmly  by  fire,  bnt  owes  to  that  drciuDstanee  great  part  of  its  pre- 
sent neatness  and  elegance  ;  since  measures  were  takm  to  rebuild,  in  the 
most  commodious  manner,  such  parts  as  had  been  destroyed.  Of  these 
fins,  the  most  dreadful  was  that  of  1788,  whidi  laid  in  ruins  5  churches 
and  67  streets.  That  of  1794,  burnt  down  1000  houses.  This  was  foU 
lowed  by  another  in  June,  1795,  little  less  destructire ;  and  in  the  attack 
by  the  British  in  1807,  305  edifices,  including  the  cathedral  and  part  of 
the  iiniTersity  were  destroyed,  while  upwards  of  2000  were  damaged. 
In  1815,  there  were  five  markets,  three  royal  palaces,  sixteen  churches, 
one  Catholic  chapel,  one  Moravian,  one  synagogue,  three  Ph>testant  nun- 
neries,  thirteen  hospitals,  thirty  poor-houses,  and  4054  houses,  in  Copen- 
hagen, with  a  population  of  85,000.  Many  of  the  streets  of  Copenhagen 
have  canals,  and  a  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in  the  city.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  manufactures  is  computed  at  13,300 ; 
and  the  number  of  great  commercial  houses  exceeds  80.  The  harbour  is 
conrenient,  and  capable  of  containing  nearly  400  vessels.  It  is  annually 
visited  by  about  5000  ships.  The  amusements  of  the  capital  differ  little 
from  those  of  other  great  cities.  There  is  a  national  theatre,  a  philhar- 
monie  sodety,  a  large  club,  and  numerous  balls  and  masquerades  are 
ghren  during  ^e  season.  Provisions  and  fuel  are  dear,  and  good  water  is 
much  wanted. 

That  part  of  Copenhagen,  called  Christianshaven,  is  built  upon  the  Isle 
of  Amak,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge.  Amak  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  two  broad  ;  and  is  cluefly  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
a  colony  from  East  Friesland,  to  whom  the  island  was  consigned  by 
Christian  II.  at  the  request  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Charles  V.  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  her  with  vegetables,  cheese,  and  butter.  From 
the  intermarriages  of  these  colonists  with  the  Danes,  the  present  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  descended ;  but  as  they  wear  their  own  dress,  and  enjoy 
peculiar  privileges,  they  appear  a  distinct  race  from  the  natives.  The 
Island  contains  about  six  villages,  and  between  3  and  4000  souls.  It  has 
two  churches,  in  whidi  the  ministers  preach  occasionally  in  Dutch  and 
Danish.  The  inhabitants  have  thdir  own  inferior  tribunals ;  but,  in  capi- 
tal ofienoes,  are  amenable  to  the  king's  court  of  justice  at  Copenhagen. 
The  old  national  habit,  brought  by  the  original  colony  when  they  first 
nngrated  to  the  island,  is  still  in  use  amongst  them.  It  resembles  the 
habit  of  "the  ancient  quakers,  as  represented  in  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  painters.  The  men  wear  broad-rimmed  hats,  black  jackets, 
and  full,  glased  breeches  of  the  same  colour,  loose  at  the  knees,  and  tied 
round  the  waist.  The  women  are  dressed  chiefly  in  black  jackets,  and' 
red  petticoats,  with  a  piece  of  blue  glazed  cloth  bound  on  their  heads. 
The  island  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pastures ;  and  still,  according  to  the 
original  design,  supplies  Copenhagen  with  milk,  butter  and  vegetables. 
The  house  of  correction  in  this  quarter  of  the  city  is  under  excellent 
management,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the  phi}ant]n*opi8t. 

Roeskilde,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Roeskilde  fiord,  is  a  town  consisting 
of  one  long  street,  and  possessing  a  very  ancient  cathedral,  the  burial 
place  of  the  Danish  kings.^'     HeUingiier,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 

**  *'  Aa  soon  nn  we  entered  this  building,  we  were  surprised  by  the  noTelty  and 
Bplendoar  of  the  npivearance  exhibited  by  the  regal  coffins.     Instead  of  being  concealed 

I.  T 
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Sound,  consists  of  one  single  lai^ge  street^  but  is  protected  by  the  8troi)f 
fortress  of  Cronenberg  situated  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  land  projeclnig 
into  sea.  At  this  place  the  tolls  of  the  Sound  are  collected.  The  town 
presents  a  very  lirely  appearance  during  the  summer,  and  containa  about 
30  commercial  houses. 

.  Bomholnu]  The  island  of  Bomholm  is  surrounded  by  rocks  higUy 
dangerous  to  the  navigator.  The  climate  is  less  humid  than  that  of  the 
other  islands,  and  esteemed  very  healthy. 

2d.  Punen.']  The  bailiwick  of  Fiinen,  or  Fyen,  comprehends,  besides 
the  principal  island  of  that  name,  the  islands  of  Taasinge  and  Laangdand, 
and  a  number  of  small  islands  lying  along  the  coast.  Funen  is  340  miles 
in  circumference ;  its  soil  resembles  that  of  Zealand,  but  the  face  of  the 
country  is  still  less  diversified ;  the  surface — ^like  the  waves  which  have 
left  it — ^rises  and  falls  in  even  undulent  ridges  and  vales,  with  the  most 
regular  succession  and  uniformity.  It  annually  exports  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  pease,  to  Norway.  The  impetuous  Cattegat  washes  the  northern 
coast  whose  appearance  is  as  uniform  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  sup- 
\Brficial  extent  of  this  bailiwick  is  estimated  at  1325  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  137,000.  The  principal  town  Odensee,  is  situated  upon  the 
river  and  canal  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants. 
This  town  is  said  to«be  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  its  origin  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Odin.  But  the  fact  is,  that  its  most  ancient  appellation,  was 
Ottensee  or  Ottonia. 

3d.  Laaland.']  The  bailiwick  of  Laaland,  or  Lolland,  consists  of  the 
two  islands  of  Laaland  and  Falster,  having  a  territorial  surfoce  of  652 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  60,000.  This  district  is  so  very  little 
elevated,  that  its  coasts  are  frequently  inundated  by  the  sea.  On  the  S.  £. 
there  is  an  extensive  sand-bank,  and  on  the  S.  W.  and  W.  two  gulfs, 
sprinkled  with  islands.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  mould,  upon  a  strata  of  lime, 
highly  favourable  to  agriculture.  The  exhalations  from  the  marahea  ren- 
der this  country  peculiarly,  unhealthy  to  foreigners,  although  the  natives 
are  little  affected  by  them.  The  island  of  Falster  rises  a  little  mme 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  Laaland,  and  possesses  a  more  healthy 
climate. 

4/A.  AaUtorg.']  The  bailiwick  of  Aalborg  forms  a  part  of  Jutland,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  most  northern  point.  It  consists  of  a  large  plain 
intersected  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Skager- 
rack. The  whole  appearance  of  this  country  is  sterile  and  desolate  in  the 
highest  degree.  Its  superficial  extent  is  about  2850  square  miles,  and  the 
population  may  amount  to  144,000.  The  air  is  damp  and  cold,  and  the 
climate  unpleasant  but  not  unhealthy.  The  Danish  language  is  chiefly 
spoken  by  the  peasantry,  but  German  is  frequently  spoken  in  the  towns. 
The  capital  Asdborg  contains  6000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  a  very  good 
harbour,  from  which  about  500  ships  clear  out  annually. 

Sth.  Wyhorg."]  The  bailiwick  of  Wyborg  lies  in  the  heart  of  Jutland, 
and  is  the  only  wholly  inland  Danish  province.  Its  surfiBbce  has  been 
estinuLted  at  1085  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  50,000. 
The  soil  is  rather  fertile ;  but  in  the  midst  laiige  tracts  of  heath  occur,  and 

in  tombs,  they  ttand  open  to  view,  in  cfaanoeli  or  cfaapeli,  separated  from  the  apoeta- 
tor  only  by  an  iron  palisade ;  and  ae  they  are  very  magnificent,  being  covered  witn  rich 
emboeemente  of  silTer  and  gold,  and  the  moet  costly  chaee-work,  the  effect  ie  very  strik- 
ing. They  seem  intended  to  lie  in  state,  so  long  as  the  Danish  monarchy  shall  endnrr. 
There  are,  hovrever,  other  coffins,  which  arc  equally  magnificent,  within  the  sepalchrfs 
of  this  cathedral. '  -  Clartx,  toI.  It. 
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tmD9  hills.  Tlie  capital  of  the  nine  name,  situated  upon  the  lake  of 
Wyhorg,  contains  2,400  inhahitants,  and  is  conddered  the  most  ancient 
town  in  Denmark. 

Sih,  AarhausJ]  The  bailiwick  of  Aarhans  forming  the  sonth-eastem 
point  of  the  Jutland  peninsula,  is  a  low  level  district,  chiefly  consisting  of 
a  light  poor  soil.  The  population  of  this  bailiwick  is  estimated  at  100,000 
sonliB,  and  the  superficial  extent  at  1825'  square  miles.  The  town  of 
Aarhftus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Cattegat,  contains  6000  inhabitants.  Its 
cathedral  is  considered  the  laiigest  in  Denmaik. 

7th,  Ribe."]  The  bailiwick  of  Ribe  contains  nearly  4000  square  miles ; 
but  as  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  differs  somewhat  from  the  political  divi- 
sion, the  data  for  calculating  the  probable  population  is  more  obscure  than 
in  the  other  bailiwicks.  Perhaps  104,000  inhabitants  may  be  near  the 
truth.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and  in  the  interior  presents  extensive  heaths 
and  woods.  The  climate  is  cold  and  moist,  and  the  atmosphere  perpetu- 
ally loaded  with  mists.     The  town  of  Ribe  contains  2000  inhabitants. 


CHAP.  VlII— THE  DUCHIES  OF  SLESWICK,  HOLSTEIN, 

AND  LAUENBURG. 

The  Danish  duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  have  been  always  dis- 
tingnished  from  Denmaric  by  speaking  another  language,  and  possessing 
a  ifistinct  constitution,  as  well  as  having  reached  a  higher  point  in  civili- 
zation. The  laws  of  Denmark  are  not  in  force  in  these  duchies,  although 
there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  in  Sleswick. 
After  that  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  had  been  given  to  Denmark,  as 
an  indemnification  for  Norway,  Denmark  entered  with  that  province 
and  Holstein  into  the  German  confederation;  but  Sleswick  remained 
OB  the  stahu  quo.  The  connexion,  however,  which  has  always  subsisted 
between  that  duchy  and  Holstein,  enables  us  to  treat  the  three  duchies 
together  in  this  chapter.  The  popidation  of  the  three  duchies  exceeds 
700,000. 

I«l.  SUtwiek,']  The  duchy  of  Sleswick  contains  a  superficial  extent 
of  territory  amounting  to  about  3540  square  miles.  Its  features 
resemble  those  of  Jutland.  ''  That  part  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  which 
a  traveller  must  pass  in  his  route  from  Flensburg  to  Apenrade  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  Englishmen ;  because,"  says  Dr  Clarke,  *'  the  very 
name  of  their  country,  the  features  of  its  inhabitants,  and  many  of  its 
manners,  were  hence  derived.  It  is  called  Angeln;  but  this  word  is 
pronounced  exactly  as  we  pronounce  England  or  Engelonde.  We  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  English  faces  we  met ;  and  resemblance  is  not 
ccM^fined  to  features.  Many  articles  of  dress,  and  many  customs,  are 
common  to  the  two  countries.  The  method  of  cultivating  and  dividing 
the  land  is  the  same  in  both:  the  meadows  bounded  by  quickset-hedges, 
or  by  fences  made  of  intertwisted  boughs,  reminded  us  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex.  Hie  natural  appearance  of  the  country  is  also  like  tiie 
south  of  England;  being  diversified  by  numerous  bills  and  valle3r8, 
adorned  with  flourishing  woods  and  fertile  fields."  Several  bays  indent 
the  eastern  coast ;  on  the  west  coast  there  are  several  sand-banks,  in  some 
instances  covered  with  soil,  and  appearing  like  islands.  The  downs  are 
making  gradual  encroachments  on  the  country,  the  sand  being  lifted  in 
great  quantities  by  the  N.  W.  and  W.  winds,  and  driven  inland  so  as 
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Irequently  to  obliterate  all  traeet  of  culture  in  large  dbtaricte.  These 
moying  sands  extend  as  far  as  Hoyer»  where  the  mariich  soil  begins»  vnd 
vegetation  is  protected  by  immense  sea-dykes,  often  rising  to  the  hei^^t  of 
19  or  20  feet.  The  interior  of  the  country  presents  a  light  stony  soil, 
The  principal  rivera  are  the  Eider,  the  Nipeae,  and  the  Treene.  The 
inland  lakes  are  very  numerons;  but  none  of  them  of  any  considerable  sise. 
The  climate  is  little  different  from  that  of  Jutland.  The  richer  species  of 
soil  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pasture.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Danes,  Germans,  Frises,  Angles,  and  foreign  colonists.  This  province 
is  divided  into  fourteen  bailiwicks,  viz.  Gottorp,  Flensburg,  Sonderbuig 
with  the  islands  of  Alsen  and  Arroe,  Norburg,  Avenrade,  Haderslaben, 
Tondem  with  the  islands  of  Fdhr  and  Sylt,  Bredstadt,  Husum  and 
Schwadstadt,  Lygum,  Hiitten,  Nordstrandt,  Eiderstadt,  Stapelholm,  and 
Femeni.  The  capital,  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  duchy,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  is  situated  upon  the  Schley«  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  8000  souls.  The  town  of  Flensburg,  one  of  the  most  importent 
in  the  Danish  dominions,  contains  a  population  of  6000  inhabitants^  many 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  manufiactures  and  commerce.  Tonning,  which 
during  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe  became  an  important  place  of  commerce, 
possesses  a  good  harbour  and  roadstead.  The  island  of  Femem,  in  the 
Baltic,  though  not  exceeding  50  square  miles  in  extent,  has  one  town, 
one  burgh,  and  fifty  villages,  with. a  populadon  of  8000  souls.  Tlie  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  is  conducted  here.  The 
island  of  Alsen,  is  almost  three  times  the  size  of  Femem,  with  16,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  many  agreeable  points  of  scenery,  with  well-cmlti- 
vated  fields,  and  laige  orchards,  and  is  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  fiioeet 
islands  in  the  Baltic 

2d,  Holstein.']  The  duchy  of  Holstein,  when  united  by  Charlemagne 
in  811  to  his  empire,  and  the  Eider  had  become  the  Terminus  imperii, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  North  Albingia  or  Traru  Albingicu  Its 
extent  has  been  estimated  at  3400  square  miles.  Its  principal  riven  are 
the  Elbe,  the  Stor,  the  Alster,  and  the  Eider.  It  is  divided  into  the 
sixteen  bailiwicks  of  Ahrensborf,  Bordesholm,  Cismar,  Cronshagen,  Kiel, 
Neumunster,  Plon,  Reinbeck,  Reinfield,  Rendsbuiig,  Rethwisch,  Segebeiig, 
Steinburg,  Traventhal,  Tremsbtittel,  and  TVittan ;  the  lordships  of  Pinnie- 
berg  and  Herzhom;  the  earldom  of  Ranzau;  and  the  two  districte  of 
Norderditmarschen  and  Suderditmarschen.  The  eastern  coast  of  this 
duchy  is  high  and  hilly.  It  contains  many  very  picturesque  districts,  and 
a  remarkable  clialk-hill  near  Segeberg.  The  climate  is  rude;  and  the 
country,  on  account  of  its  situation  between  two  seas,  is  subject  to  violent 
storms  and  rapid  transitions  of  weather.  Com  is  plentiful;  but  the  sMa- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and 
cattle.  The  horses  of  Holstein  are  of  a  daric  glossy  bay  colour,  with 
small  heads,  large  nostrils,  and  full  dark  eyes.  Notwithstanding  their 
great  beauty,  and  the  activity  and  speed  for  which  they  are  famous,  they 
possess  great  strength.  About  6000  are  annually  exported  to  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  France,  for  the  cavalry  service^  and  coach-studs.  Many 
estates  support  100  cows  which  are  annually  let  for  their  milk,  the  landlord 
finding  the  animal  in  pasture,  and  the  hirer  paying  firom  8  to  16  dollars, 
according  to  the  goodness  of  the  animal.  With  the  exception  of  Switaer* 
land,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  such  a  quantity  of  milk  i*< 
annually  raised.  Dr  Clarke  was  reminded  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants 
of  his  native  country  while  travelling  through  this  duchy,  but  that  which 
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oimd  the  greatest  novelty  tolas  party  was  tlie  loud  and  incessant  dwrasoa 
at  the  myriads  of  jfrogs  which  fill  the  raarshes.  We  subjoin  his  anrastng 
acoonnt  of  these  reptiles  in  a  note.^'  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Saxons;  a  part  of  them  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Wendes^  an  ancient  tribe,  early  assimilated  in  language  and  customs  to 
the  Germans.  The  nobility  of  Holstein  are  nnmeroos  and  wealthy.  This 
province  is  united  with  Sleswick  under  one  governor.  Gluckstadt,  the 
capital,  is  situated  upon  the  Elbe,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  6000 
souls.  Kiel,  the  seat  of  a  university,  has  7,500  souls.  Pl5n,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Holstein-Plon,  is  situated  in  a  district  of  great 
beauty. 

AUona.']  Altona,  sometimes  called  Altena,  in  the  Lordship  of  Pinne- 
berg,  is  the  second  city  in  the  Danish  dominions  with  regard  to  population. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  Elbe,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  Hamburg,  and 
was  built  in  that  situation  that  it  might  attract  a  share  of  the  trade  of  that 
commercial  city*  It  became  subject  to  the  Danes  in  1640 ;  and,  in  1664, 
was  erected  into  a  city.  About  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  it  was 
almost  entirely  laid  in  ashes  by  the  Swedes,  but  it  has  recovered  all  its 
former  consequence,  and  now  contains  a  motley  population  of  30,000 
souls,  with  several  wealthy  commercial  h^ses. 

Sd,  JLauenhurg,']  The  duchy  of  Lauenburg  was  in  ancient  times 
inhabited  by  the  Polabers,  a  Wendish  tribe,  who  were  subjugated  by  Duke 
Henry  the  Lion.  After  having  successively  come  under  the  dominion 
of  different  Saxon  lines,  in  1689  it  fell  to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  and 
the  Wolfenbuttle  line  of  this  house  resigned  its  pretoisions  to  the  district, 
in  1706,  in  favour  of  the  Brunswick-Luneburg  or  Hanoverian  line,  with 
whom  it  remained  till  1815,  when  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
district,  given  to  Prussia,  who  yielded  it  again  to  Denmark.  Its  terri- 
torial surfiftce  is  about  600  square  miles,  presenting  a  low  flat,  fertile  plain, 
bounded  by  the  Elbe  and  intersected  by  the  Stec^nitz  and  Bille.  There 
is  a  considerable  intercourse  between  Lubec  and  Lauenburg;  but  the 
population  is  wholly  occupied  in  agriculture.  The  inhabitants  are  Ger- 
mans, speaking  the  Low  German  dialect.  This  duchy  is  divided  into  four 
faailiwidcs,  viz.  Ratzeburg,  Lauenburg,  Schwanwnbeck,  and  Steinhorst, 
and  has  its  peculiar  government  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Ratzeburg,  the  principal  town,  situated  upon  an  island  in  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  contains  a  population  of  2,100  inhabitants. 


Auihorities.'}  The  following  works  illustrate  the  geography  and 
history  of  Denmark:  Messenii  Scandia  Illustrata,  Stockholmis,  1700. — 
Delicise  Daniie,  Norvegise,  &c.  Lugd.  Bat.  1706. — Roger,  Lettres  sur 
Ic  Danmarc,  1764 — 1768. — Dr  Andrew's  Revolution  of  Denmark,  1774. 
— Coxe's  Travels,  Lond.  1784^— Baron  Riesbeck^s  Travels,  Lond.  1787. 

"  **  To  nil  it  eroakiof  ,  would  convey  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  it,  beeoase  it  ii  really 
banDonleos ;  and  we  gave  to  these  reptiles  the  name  of  Holstein  nigfUmgalet,  Those 
who  have  not  heard  it>  would  hardly  believe  It  to  be  possible  for  any  number  of  frogs 
to  produce  such  a  powerful  and  predominating  clamour.  TIm  effect  of  it,  however, 
is  certainly  not  unpleasing;  especially  after  sunset,  when  all  the  rest  of  animated 
nature  is  silent,  and  seems  to  be  at  rest.  The  noise  of  any  one  of  them  singly,  as  we 
sometimes  heard  it  near  the  road,  was,  as  usual,  diiAgreeable,  and  might  be  compnrMl 
to  the  loudest  quacking  of  a  duck  ;  but  when,  as  it  generally  happened,  tens  of  thou- 
sands, nay,  millions,  sang  together,  it  was  a  choral  vibration,  varied  only  by  cadences 
of  sound,  something  like  those  produced  upon  musical  glas8<>a;  and  it  accorded  with 
the  uniformity  which  twilight  cast  over  the  woods  and  waters." 
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— Swinton's  Voyage  performed  in  the  yean  1788 — 1791. — ^Voyagia  au 
Nord  de  rEurope,  Paris,  1796* — Cattean's  Tableau  dee  4tatB  Daaois, 
Paris,  1802.— Wraxall's  Tour.— Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  Edin. 
1809.— Macdonalds  Travels,  published  in  1810.— Birsgelin's  Tn»^ 
published  in.  18 10^— Wolff's  Northern  Tour,  Lond.  1814.— Geographie 
over  Konegeriget  Danemark  forfiattet  af  S.  B.  Juul  og  Kron.  Copenhagen, 
1816.— Clarke's  Travels,  Part  3d.  Scandinavia,  Lond.  1824.— ScUegd's 
Denmarks  og  Hertugdommen's  Statsret  (on  the  Constitution  of  Denmark, 
&c.) — Feldborg's  Denmark  Delineated. 


CHAP.  IX.^THE  FEROE  ISLANDS. 

Number  and  ExtefU."]  The  Feroe  Islands  lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  Denmaik, 
between  Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Isles.  They  are  twenty-five  in  number, 
seventeen  of  which  are  inhabited,  the  rest  being  mere  clifSi  and  holms. 
Their  total  superficial  extent  has  been  estimated  at  500,  and  by  othen 
at  860  square  miles,  and  the  inhabitants  at  5,300,  although  they  could 
support  a  much  larger  population.  It  is  probable  they  derived  their  name 
from  the  wild  sheep,  allied  fan^^  which  were  found  upon  them  by  the 
first  settlers. 

History. '\  This  group  was  discovered  and  colonized  by  fugitive  Nor- 
mans, between  the  years  858  and  868.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  much  notice  from  Britain  at  any  period.  During  Uie  American 
war  they  became  notorious  for  smuggling,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  the 
annihilation  of  the  Dutch  and  Danish  East  India  trade,  during  the  French 
revolutionary  war.  The  language  is  a  Danish  dialect  of  the  Ndrse. 
The  islanders  are  a  laborious  and  simple  race  of  men,  leading  a  very 
primitive  life,  although  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Their  ordinary  food  is  barley,  milk,  flesh,  fish,  and  bread.  Beer  is  omi- 
sidered  a  luxury,  and  spirits  are  only  used  on  solemn  occasions. 

Physical  FeaiuresJ^  The  whole  of  these  islands  are  composed  of 
basaltic  rocks ;  and  some  of  the  mountains,  as  Skalings-field  in  the  Island 
of  Stromoe,  and  Slatturtind  in  Osteroe,  rise  to  the  height  of  SOOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  latter  island  there  occurs  a  lai^  of 
basaltic  pillars,  almost  as  regularly  defined  as  those  of  Staffiu  The 
principal  minerals  are  copper,  jasper,  and  coals.  The  latter  might  be 
worked  to  great  advantage  in  Suderoe.  A  few  lakes  exist  in  some  of 
the  islands,  and  abundance  of  torrents  and  rivulets ;  but  no  opening  between 
the  mountains  which  can  be  called  a  valley,  or  stream  that  can  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  river.  On  the  coasts  of  these  islands  the  masses  of 
rock  in  many  places,  viewed  at  a  distance,  suggest  the  idea  of  extensive 
walls,  towers,  castles,  and  spires,  expanding  with  an  effect  often  strikingly 
picturesque  and  sometimes  awfully  sublime.  The  shores  are  in  many 
places  so  steep,  that  the  inhabitants  can  only  reach  the  beach  by  the  help 
of  cords.  The  best  havens  are  those  of  Westmann-haven  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Stromoe,  and  Kingshaven  on  the  Island  of  Osteroe. 
But  the  tides  in  the  straits  between  the  different  islands  are  extremely 
rapid,  and  frequently  form  dangerous  maelstreams  or  whirlpools,  while 
frequent  squalls  increase  the  danger  of  the  navigator. 

Soil,  Climate,  and  Prodtictions.']  The  climate  is  rigorous,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  latitude.  The  winter  is 
as  mild  as  in  Denmark.     The  soil  is  thin,  mossy,  and  wet,  offering  little 
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0&coiirageineiit  to  the  agricalturist ;  but  occasionally  affording  good 
pastore.  A  little  barley,  however,  is  ndaed ;  and  potatoes,  with  a  species 
of  yellow  turnip,  thrive  well.  The  land  is  prepsured  for  the  seed  by  the 
spade — the  thin  soil  not  admitting  the  employment  of  the  plough — and 
the  inhabitants  are  often  so  industrious  as  to  cover  the  flat  surfaces  of 
stones  with  soil,  upon  which  they  grow  potatoes  and  turnips.  Trees  are 
unknown,  and  the  only  fruit  is  that  of  a  few  different  kinds  of  wild  berries. 
Hay  produced  from  natural  grass  is  their  principal  crop :  what  grain  diey 
require  being  mostly  imported  from  Denmark.  The  high  northern  situa- 
tion of  these  islands  renders  the  days  in  summer  very  long,  and  in  winter 
very  short.  The  longest  day  of  summer  is  20  hours,  and  the  shortest 
day  of  winter  is  4  hours.  But  the  clear  twilight  and  frequent  aurora 
borealia,  render  the  latter  less  tedious  to  these  islanders.  Cows  of  a  small 
breed,  and  sheep,  amounting  to  better  than  35,000,  form  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  iidiabitants.  The  latter  are  of  a  very  peculiar  breed,  and 
remain  constantly  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  horses,  which  are  very 
diminutive  in  stature,  are  only  used  for  bearing  burdens ;  wheel-car- 
riages being  totally  unknown,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  would 
be  useless  though  they  were  known.  A  good  dog  is  valued  as  high  as  a 
cow. 

Industry,']  The  population  of  the  Feroe  islands  is  supported  chiefly  by 
bird-catching  and  fishing.  Bird-catching^ — ^here  a  most  arduous  and  hazard- 
ous employment — ^is  prosecuted  with  great  alacrity  by  these  islanders,  who 
ascmd  the  most  frightfrd  cliffs  with  a  long  pole,  having  a  bag-net  fastened 
to  ^e  end,  through  the  meshes  of  which  the  birds  thrust  their  heads  and 
bang  suspended  by  the  neck.  Upwards  of  10,000  sea-fowl  are  annually 
caught  in  this  manner.  The  principal  fishery  is  cod,  though  that  species 
of  fish  is  said  to  have  become  less  abundant  than  formerly.  Herrings 
are  also  taken  occaflionally,  and  whales  sometimes  appear  upon  the 
coasts.  The  seal-fishery  in  the  month  of  September  is  often  very  pro- 
ductive. ManufiEu;tures  and  trade,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  do  not 
occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  these  simple  islanders.  Every  roan,  for 
the  most  part,  practises  the  whole  of  the  handicraft  arts,  and  is  his  own 
weaver,  tailor,  tanner,  shoemaker,  mason,  carpenter,  boat-builder,  fisher, 
bird-catcher,  and  farmer.  They  contrive,  however,  to  manufacture  a  few 
jackets,  and  upwards  of  112,000  pairs  of  stockings  annually,  which,  alo]% 
with  their  surplus  raw  produce,  as  train  oil,  feathers,  skins,  and  sometimes 
fish,  tallow,  and  butter,  they  exchange  with  the  Danes  for  grain  and  pulse, 
fishing  materials,  timber,  tar,  nails,  lead,  tobacco,  tin,  coffee,  salt,  sugar, 
and  other  luxuries. 

Govenfment.]  With  regard  to  government,  these  islands  are  under 
nearly  the  same  regulations  as  the  other  Danish  colonies,  especially  Ice- 
land. A  military  officer  or  bailiff,  with  the  command  of  thirty  men  is 
first  in  authority,  and  under  him  are  the  treasurer  and  the  governors  of 
tbe  iffssah  or  districts,  which  are  six  in  number,  viz.  Stromoe,  Norderoe, 
Osteroe,  Waagde,  Sandoe,  and  Suderoe.  The  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment are  supplied  by  taxes  imposed  on  the  produce  of  the  country, 
particularly  on  tallow,  wool,  and  sheepskins.  The  religion  is  Lutheran ; 
and  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  af&irs  is  vested  in  a  provost,  who  acta 
nnder  the  bishop  of  Zealand.  The  islands  are  divided  into  seven  parishes, 
and  in  these  seven  parishes  there  are  39  places  of  worship,  so  that  almost 
every  village  has  a  church. 

Thor$hav€n,']     There  are  a  great  many  villages  and  hamlets  scattered 
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over  these  islands,  but  there  b  nothing  resembling  a  town,  ThonfacfiiB 
excepted,  which  stands  on  a  small  tongne  of  land  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  island  of  Stromoe,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  500  souls.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  closely 
crowded  together,  and  roofed  with  birch-bark  firom  Norway,  overwhidi  is 
laid  a  layer  of  turf,  which,  from  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  retains  at  all 
times  the  same  verdant  appearance  as  the  adjacent  fields.  The  interior  of 
the  houses  is  neat,  clean,  and  convenient. 


CHAP.  X.— ICELAND. 

Iceland  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  distant 
from  the  colonized  part  of  Greenland  1 66  miles,  but  from  tlie  nearest 
point  of  land  only  95.  From  the  Faroe  Isles  it  is  distant  220  miles, 
and  from  Drontheim  in  Norway,  330.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
280  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south,  210.  Its  superficial 
extent  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  but  has  been  calculated  at  30,500 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  50,000  souls.^*  Its  form  would  be 
compact,  approaching  nearly  to  a  circle,  but  for  a  long  projection  in  its 
north-west  angle. 

Early  History,']  Iceland  was  discovered  about  A.  D.  860,  by  a  Norwe- 
gian pirate,  named  Nadodr,  who  was  accidentally  driven  upon  the  coast 
while  on  a  voyage  to  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Snioland}^  A  few  years  after,  Grardar,  a  Swede,  succeeded  in  circum- 
navigating the  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gardarsholm.^^  Tlie 
present  name  was  given  to  it  by  Flocke,  a  famous  pirate  of  those  times, 
who  explored  most  of  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  this  island. 
The  country  was  colonized  in  the  year  870,  by  two  Norwegian  noble- 
men. Ingulf  and  Hiorleif.  It  is  asserted  in  some  of  the  Icelandic 
sagas,  that  there  were  actual  settlements  in  the  island  before  this  period, 
and  that  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  Iceland  had  been  colonized  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but  this  seems  improbable.  In  the  Landnama 
Bok — ^which  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  Icelandic  historical  records — ^it 
is  stated,  however,  that  among  other  things,  writings  in  the  Irish  language 
were  found.  The  Norwegian  colony  settled  on  the  south-western  part 
of  the  island,  on  the  spot  where  Reykiavik  now  stands.  In  the  course 
of  half-a-century,  the  coasts  of  this  remote  country  were  well-peopled ; 
and  in  the  Landnama  Bok^  which  contains  minute  details  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  colonies,  we  find  several  names  of  Scotch  and  Irish  families 
who  came  over  and  settled  about  this  period.  Frederick,  a  bishop  from 
Saxony,  began  to  preach  the  Christian  doctrines  in  Iceland  in  l&e  year 
981  ;  and  Islief,  the  first  bishop  of  Skalholt,  was  consecrated  in  1057. 
In  the  year  1261,  the  whole  of  Iceland,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern 
province,  submitted  to  Haco  VI.  king  of  Norway.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  total  subjection  of  the  Icelanders  was  completed,  but  under 
conditions  which  still  maintained  their  rights  and  their  conunerce.  In 
1280,  Magnus,  the  successor  of  Haco,  gave  to  the  island  the  code  of 
laws  well-known  by  the  title  of  lowboky  which  was  no  more  than  a 
revised  copy  of  the  ancient  laws.     The  last  political  change  which  occurs 

^*  In  the  year  170S,  the  popolntion  of  Iceland  amoonted  to  50,444 ;  in  17?0,  to 
46,801 ;  in  1783,  to  47,287;  in  1801,  to  47,207,  Yiz.  21,476  males  and  25,731  fmalefi; 
and  in  1823,  to  49,269. 

»•  <  Snowland.'  »  <  Gardar's  island.' 
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ai  tin  fautory  of  leelflnd,  was  its  tnmferenoe  from  Norwmy  to  the  Crown 
«f  Demnaiic,  in  the  year  1381.  In  the  year  1482,  a  pestilence  carried 
off  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  popolation :  and  another  broke  oat  towards 
tiie  dose  of  that  centory.  In  addition  to  these  cahunitiesy  the  Icehinders 
were  at  this  period  exposed  to  the  incnrnons  of  pirates,  who  plundered 
their  property,  committing  frequent  murders,  and  carrying  off  the 
inhabitants.  From  the  11th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  the 
sciences  were  sucoessfully  and  ardently  cultivated  in  this  obscure  OMiier 
of  Europe ;  and  learned  Icelanders  were  found  in  the  semoe  of  foreign 
courts.  The  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  was  introduced  into  Iceland 
in  the  ISth  century ;  but  towards  the  14tb  century  the  arts  and  sciences 
fell  into  decay,  with  the  further  loss  of  national  independence  under  the 
Danish  dominion.  The  decline  of  literature,  and  of  the  national  character 
of  the  Icelanders,  however,  may  be  traced  to  more  remote  causes.  Europe 
had  now  b^;un  to  emerge  from  darkness  and  barbarity,  and  the  continental 
nations  were  gradually  adrancing  in  learning :  the  poets  and  historians 
of  Iceland  woe  therefore  received  with  less  distinction,  while  the  errors 
and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  broke  in  up<m  the  pure  and  peaceful 
wor^p  of  Iceland,  so  early  as  the  12th  century.  The  reformation  of 
religion,  and  the  introduction  of  printing,  about  the  year  1580,  seemed 
to  be  the  dawn  of  renewed  life  to  Iceland ;  and  in  1587,  the  Protestant 
doctrines  were  uniTersally  embraced.  The  schools  were  now  re-estab» 
lished;  but  so  great  had  been  the  depression  of  learning,  that  it  was 
found  difficult  at  first,  to  procure  men  <i  sufficient  knowledge  to  superin- 
tend them. 

Modem  HistaryJl  The  annals  of  losland  during  the  17th  century, 
are  destitute  of  any  important  events.  In  the  early  part  of  this  period^ 
piratical  incursions  of  die  French,  British,  and  even  Algerines,  were  not 
unfrequent.  Of  the  latter,  a  large  body  landed  on  various  parts  of  the 
aoutbem  cot»t  and  on  the  Westmann  Islands,  and  carried  400  of  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  This  century  also  disgraces  Iceland,  by  the 
rapentitioas  enormities  which  were  practised.  A  belief  in  necromancy 
was  80  prevalent,  and  held  in  such  horror,  that,  within  the  period  of 
60  years,  20  persons  perished  in  the  flames  I  The  c<»nmencement  of 
the  18th  century  was  marked  by  the  destruction  of  16,000  persons  by 
the  small-pox.  From  1758  to  1759,  the  seasons  were  so  inclement,  that 
femine  onied  off  10,000  people,  besides  vast  numbers  of  cattle.  In 
1783,  the  most  terrible  volcanic  eruption  on  record,  hnUsA  out  from  the 
neighhourfaood  of  the  mountain  Skaptaa,  which  for  more  than  a  year 
showered  ashes  on  the  island.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  were  destroyed^ 
and  a  famine  ensued.  The  small-poz  again  appeared ;  and  in  a  few  years 
11,000  people  perished.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmaric,  in  the  year  1807,  the  Icelanders  were 
greatly  apprehensive  of  absolute  starvation,  from  the  want  of  tiiose  neces» 
sary  supplies  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receiver  from  the  mother- 
country.  On  considering  the  case,  however,  licenses  were  humanely 
granted  by  the  Britidi  government,  to  Danish  vessels,  to  proceed  to 
Iceland,  under  the  condition  of  their  touching  at  the  port  of  Leith,  both 
when  outward-bound  and  on  their  passsge  home.  By  this  arrange 
ment,  the  inhabitants  were  regularly  supplied;  and  though  the  act  of 
piracy,  committed  by  a  Captain  Gilpin,  in  1808,  who  robbed  the  treasury 
of  at  least  30,000  rix-doUars,  as  well  as  the  usurpation  of  Ilirgensen,  the 
following  year,  necessarily  tended  to  excite  fresh  alarms  in  their  minds, 
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3^et  they  were  soon  relieTed  by  an  order,  issaed  by  the  British  cabinrt* 
prohibiting  all  acts  of  hostility  against  Iceland  and  the  rest  of  the  Danish 
colonies  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  taking  the  inhabitants  and  their  property 
under  the  special  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Since  1815,  a  new 
regulation,  issued  by  the  court  of  Denmark,  allows  British  ships  to  proceed 
to  Iceland,  on  condition  of  their  procuring  a  special  license  jfirom  Copen- 
hagen. 

Physical  FeaiuresJ]  A  country  less  inviting  to  the  enterprise  of  adren- 
turers  than  Iceland,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Surrounded  by  atonny 
seas,  the  mountains  covered  witii  eternal  snow,  the  barren  plains  devaa* 
tated  by  yolcanic  fire,  this  island  seems  not  to  have  been  framed  by 
nature'  for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  country  in  general  is  mountain- 
Ous :  but  in  some  districts,  particularly  those  extending  from  the  S.  W« 
to  the  N.  W.  coasts,  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  thare  are 
extensive  plains,  covered  with  herbage  only  near  the  sea,  or  where 
morasses  have  been  formed.  The  lughest  mountains,  some  of  them 
reaching  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  are  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
island.  They  are  in  groups ;  and  those  called  Jckuh^  which  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  are  chiefly,  if  not  all,  volcanic  Between  the  ridges 
of  the  moimtains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  are  rich  and  beautifrd  valliea, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  have  erected  their  dwellings ;  and  many  of  the 
lower  mountains  are  covered  with  coarse  grass,  which  affords  summer 
pasturage  to  the  cattle.  About  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  island  are 
capable  of  culture,  but  tbe  population  is  extended  only  over  a  tzact  along 
the  coast,  of  about  300  square  miles.  The  whole  of  the  interior,  as  far  as 
has  yet  been  explored,  contists  of  a  vast  inhospitable  desert,  traversed  in 
various  directions  by  barren  mountains,  between  which  are  immeaae 
tracts  of  lava  and  volcanic  sand,  witii  here  and  there  a  small  spot  scantily 
covered  with  vegetation. 

B(syi^  Lahes^  emd  JRivers,!  The  coast,  except  towards  the  south,  is 
much  indented  by  arms  of  uie  sea ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Havens- 
fiord  on  the  S.  W.,  there  is  scarcely  a  safe  winter-harbour.  The  laafiorden 
on  the  N.  W.,  the  Hana-fiorden  on  the  N.,  the  Vapnafiorden  on  the  £.» 
and  the  Bridafiorden  on  the  W.,  are  the  principal  bays.  There  b  a  consider- 
able number  of  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  extent.  The  principal  are  those  called  Thingvallae  Vatn,  My  Vatn,  and 
Fiske  Vatn.  The  first  of  these  is  about  1 0  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  4  broad. 
The  My  Vatn  is  never  known  to  freeze.  The  Dinpalon,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Siuifialnas,  has  high  and  low  tides.  There  are  many  large  rivers  formed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Jokuls ;  and  they  have  all  a  turbid 
appearance ;  some  of  them  being  so  white  as  to  resemble  milk  diluted 
with  water,  have  received  the  name  of  Hnit-aae^  or  '  the  White  River.' 
Several  emit  a  foetid  smell,  particularly  when  they  issue  from  the  snow. 
Besides  these  large  rivers,  there  are  many  smaller,  the  water  of  which 
is  transparent.  Along  almost  all  the  southern  coast,  eastward  frtm 
Byarbaik,  where  the- great  river  Elvas  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  thiNe 
are  extensive  shoals,  formed,  no  doubt,  by  tiie  deposition  of  tbe  riven 
proceeding  from  the  great  range  of  Jokuls  to  the  eastward  of  Mount 
Hecla. 

Vdeatioei^']  Iceland,  most  probably,  owes  its  origin  to  subterranean 
fire,  the  terrible  effects  of  which  are,  at  almost  every  step,  still  visible* 
Mountains  of  grit  and  ashes,  immense  tracts  of  lava,  and  beds  of  brim- 
atone,  are  the  melancholy  records  of  numberless  volcanic  eniptioiia; 
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wiiile  tepid  manbee,  fonntaiiiB  of  boilmg  wttter,  with  Bmoke  and  flnne 
rising  contiiiiially  through  the  rifts  of  the  ice-eBveloped  movntaiosy  give 
fearful  proo&  that  the  mighty  agent  imprisoned  below  has  abated  but 
little  of  its  activity. 

Jffecku^  Mount  Heda  is  ftunons  amcmg  yolcaiiic  monntainsy  and, 
though  not  the  highest,  is  pre-eminent  among  the  mountains  of  Iceland, 
as  haying  been  a  burning  mountain  at  least  since  the  year  1 106,  ainca 
which,  more  than  twenty  eruptions,  bne  of  them  so  late  as  1818,  have 
been  recorded.  For  leagues  round  it  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  stones 
and  lava,  without  the  least  particle  of  vegetation ;  and  the  very  rocks  of 
the  mountain  itself  are  fractured  in  every  direction.  But  the  destructive 
agency  of  volcanic  fire  has  by  no  means  been  confined  ttf  Hecia  almost 
every  mountain  in  the  island  either  is,  or  has  been  a  volcano  ;  and.  it  ia 
remarked  by  the  inhabitants,  that  as  the  snow  and  ice  seem  to  close  over  one 
crater,  the  devouring  element  forces  for  itself  a  passage  at  another.  These 
eruptions  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
tremendous  noises  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  earthquakes, 
and  sometimes  by  violent  tempests.  The  destructive  agency  of  the 
volcanoes  in  the  interior  is  less  felt,  as  the  central  districts  of  the  island 
are  totally  uninhabited. 

G^«0r«.]    The  greatest  curiosities  which  Iceland  presents  are  the 
springs  of  hot  water,  especially  the  magnificent  and  tremendous  explosions 
of  the  Geysers.    These  extraordinary  fountains  are  sitaate  about  16  miles 
north  of  Skalholt,  on  the  east  side  of  a  small  ridge,  separated  from  some 
high  mountains  by  a  narrow  swamp.     Besides  the  principal  fonntaina, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  boiling  springs,  cavities  full  of  hot  water, 
and  several  from  which  steam  issues.     There  are  also  some  places  full 
of  boiling  mud,  gray  and  red.     The  silicious  depositions  of  the  water  of 
the  great  Geyser,  have  formed  for  it  a  basin  56  feet  in  diameter  in  one 
direction,  and  46  in  the  other.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin  is  a  cylindrical 
pipe  or  pit,  ten  feet  in  diameter.     Through  this  pit,  the  hot  water  rises 
gxadually,  filling  it  and  the  basin,  after  which  it  runs  over  in  small 
qosntities.   At  intervals  of  some  hours,  when  the  basin  is  full,  explosions 
are  heard  from  below,  like  the  firing  of  cannon  at  a  distance ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  ground  is  felt  around  the  basin. 
Immediately  the  water  rises  in  a  mass  from  the  pit,  and  sinking  again, 
causes  the  water  in  the  basin  to  be  agitated  and  to  overflow.     Another 
and  itnmger  propulsion  follows,  and  clouds  of  vapour  ascend ;  at  length 
strong  explosions  take  place,  and  large  quantities  of  steam  escaping,  the 
water  is  thrpwn  to  a  great  height,  gencgrally  from  SO  to  90  feet.     The 
steam  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  is  condensed  into  v^our,  thick 
douds  of  which  are  tossed  and  rolled  one  over  another  with  great 
rapidity,  the  whole  forming  a  very  singular  and  magnificent  exhibition. 
After  continuing  for  some  time,  the  explosions  cease,  when  the  basin  and 
pipe  are  found  empty.     Bursts  of  steam  sometimes  take  place  when  the 
water  is  rising,  without  any  warning  by  subterraneous  noise.     These 
phenomena  are  evidently  caused  by  the  production  and  confinement  of 
steam  in  cavities  so  formed  that  when  the  accumulation  arrives  at  a 
certain  point,  the  pressure  of  the  water  opposing  its  escape  is  overcome, 
and  the  water  is  thrown  out  before  it.     The  New  Geyser — as  it  was 
called  by  Sir  John  Stanley — ^is  about  130  paces  from  the  great  one.    It  is 
an  irregular  shaped  pit,  nine  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter.    About  20  feet 
below  t^^  orifice — ^which  is  not  surrounded  by  an  accumulation  of  silicious 
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matter  as  the  other— the  water  ia  seen  in  great  agitation.  At  inegiilat 
intervalsy  the  water  is  tosaed  out  €i  ihe  pit  to  a  great  height,  followed 
by  a  prodigiona  mah  of  ateam,  accompanied  with  a  roaring  noiae.  Hie 
foive  is  so  great,  that  even  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wbsd,  the  ▼aponr 
fivrms  a  perpendicular  colvmn,  nearly  70  or  80  feet  high ;  and  when 
large  atonea  are  thrown  into  the  pit,  they  are  ahirered  to  pieces,  and 
thrown  out  to  a  height  often  hr  heyond  that  of  the  jet  of  T^Hrar  and 
water." 

Hoi  SpriitigsA  The  most  curioas  of  the  springs  in  Iceland  ia  ^ 
Tunffuhoer^  in  the  valley  of  Reckholt.  Among  a  great  nomber  of  boiling 
aprings,  are  two  cavitiea  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  from  whidi  the 
water  spoata  alternately.  While  from  one  the  water  is  thrown  about 
ten  feet  high  in  a  narrow  jet,  the  other  cavity  is  foil  of  water  boiling 
violently.  This  jet  continQes  about  fonr  minutes,  and  then  anbsides, 
when  the  water  from  the  other  immediately  rises  in  a  thidcer  eolumn  to 
the  height  of  three  *or  four  feet.  This  continues  about  three  minutes, 
when  it  sinks  and  the  other  rises,  and  so  on  alternately.  It  la  difficult 
to  inuigine  the  atructure  of  the  cavities  which  occasion  this  irregular 
alteration^  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  construct  a  piece  of  mechanism,  of 
which  steam  is  the  prime  mover,  to  imitate  the  phenomena.  In  the 
middle  of  the  river,  which  runs  through  the  valley  of  Reddiolt,  is  a 
small  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  hot  springs  issue.  At  Reckholt  is  a 
bath,  which  waa  constructed  600  years  ago,  by  the  femooa  Snoiro 
Sturieson.  It  is  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  deep«  bdng  supplied 
with  hot  water  from  a  spring  about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  by  meona 
of  a  covered  conduit  which  has  been  much  damaged  by  an  eardiqnake. 
There  waa  also  a  spring  of  cold  water  brought  to  it,  so  that  any  diestred 
tenmerature  might  be  obtained. 

C§mateC\  Though  this  island  occupies  a  more  southerly  latitude,  and 
preaenta,  on  the  whole,  a  much  greater  extent  of  vegetation  than  the 
adjacent  continent,  it  has  nevertheless  been  unfortunately  doomed  to  bear 
the  repulsive  name  of  Icelandy  while  the  other  has  been  favoured  with 
the  pleasing  and  animating  spoliation  of  (jfreenlantL  The  impoaitioii 
of  these  names  was  wholly  arbitrary,  according  to  the  accidental  dreum- 
atanoes  of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  originated.  Flocks,  the  third 
adventurer  to  Iceland,  happening  to  ascend  one  of  the  mountains  in  liie 
western  peninsula,  discovered  a  bay  completely  filled  with  Greenland  ioe, 
and  therefore  thought  himself  entitled  to  change  the  name  given  to  the 
island  by  his  pedecessors,  to  that  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  those  who  inhabit  more 
genial  climes,  have  viewed  it  as  equally  inhospitable  with  the  most  rigid 
of  the  polar  regiona,—- considering  the  natives  as  escposed  to  all  the 
benumbing  influence  of  relentleas  frosts,  and  perpetually  immersed  in  ioe 
or  saow*  This,  however,  is  hoc  from  being  the  case.  The  climate  ia 
perhapa  more  unaettledy  but  it  ia  very  aeldom  that  the  cold  is  more 
mtense  than  in  the  south  of  Scandinavia.^*    In  ihe  course  of  the  bat 

"  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Hooker  aaw  it,  there  was  a  mater  quantity  of  water 
than  when  either  Sir  John  Stanley  or  Sir  Geom  Mackenzie  witneeeed  Ita  eruptions. 
Indeed,  what  Mr.  Hooker  has  deaeribed  as  a  eofitmn  of  water,  Sir  George  Maekensie 
describes  as  one  of  rapour.  When  we  consider  the  immense  power  of  the  afeoft  which 
sets  these  grand  works  in  playi  it  is  by  no  means  difflcolt  to  suppose  fhequent  alter*- 
tloBs  in  their  movement  and  appearance.  The  destmctioo  of  a  natural  valve^  or  a 
aUf  hi  change  in  the  oonflcorauoo  of  the  subteiraneona  pipes  and  onritissb  might 
occasion  yanations  in  the  vAenomena  from  time  to  time. 

"  «  At  lint,"  says  Dr.  Henderson,  «<  I  oonftss  I  shuddered  at  the  Idea  of  spending 
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^antmy,  Ihe  winMfe  of  I717»  1742,  1784,  and  1792,  weie  axeMtirely 
eold ;  and  the  tea  itaelf  was  fitnen  to  aadi  an  extent,  that  a  communi- 
cation was  kept  vp  for  some  time  on  tiie  ice  between  the  ooasts  oo  some 
of  the  principal  bays,  as  also  between  the  different  islands  in  the  Blda- 
fiorden.  The  keenest  frost  erer  experienced  in  Iceland,  was  in  the  year 
1S48|  when  the  ocean  was  congealed  all  round  the  island  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  inhabitants  riding  on  horseback  from  one  promontory  to 
another  on  the  ice.  The  longest  day  of  summer,  and  the  longest  night  of 
winter,  last  each  of  them  a  week  in  the  extreme  north.  Storms  and 
hurrieaaes  occur  as  frequently  here  as  in  the  Feroe  Islands. 

AMirora  JSofeaiisr\  We  cannot  omit  to  hotice  the  most  striking  aerial 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  an  Icelandic  winter,  viz.  the  anrors  boreales,  or 
northern  lights,  ndiich  are  here  seen  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  grandeur. 
I  had  an  opportunity,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  of  contemplating  them  almost 
srery  dear  night  the  whole  winter,  sometimes  shooting  across  the  hemi- 
iphere  in  a  straight  line,  and  presenting  to  the  riew,  for  a  whole  eyening, 
oneTust  steady  stream  of  lig^t;  but  more  oonomonly  they  kept  dancing 
and  nmning  about  with  amazing  Telocity,  and  a  tremulous  motion, 
exhibiting,  as  they  advanced,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  curyated  appear* 
anoea.  On  gaining  one  point  of  the  hemisphere,  they  generally  collected 
as  if  to  muster  their  forces,  and  then  began  again  to  branch  out  into 
numerous  ranks,  which  struck  off  to  the  greatest  distances  from  each 
other,  as  they  passed  the  zenith,  yet  so  as  always  to  preaerre  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  in  an  oTal-shape,  when  they  contracted  neariy  in  the 
aame  way  as  they  expanded;  and  after  uniting  in  a  common  pmnt,  they 
eidier  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  mimites,  or  were  lost  in  a  stream 
of  light,  which  grew  frdnter  and  fainter,  the  nearer  it  approached  the 
<^posite  side  of  the  heavens.  They  are  mostly  of  a  dunnish  yellow,  yet 
often  assuming  mixtures  of  red  and  green.  When  they  are  particularly 
quick  and  virid,  a  crackling  noise  is  heard,  resembling  that  which 
aeeompaaies  the  escape  of  the  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine.    / 

A  winter  in  Icdsnd;  but  what  wm  my  turprbe,  wben  I  found  the  temperature  of 
the  atmoephcre  not  only  greater  than  that  or  the  preosding  winter  in  Denmark,  but 
eoual  to  tlwt  of  the  mildest  I  have  lived  either  in  Denmark  or  Sweden.  In  the  month  of 
November,  the  mereury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  did  not  sink  lower  than  20^, 
and  it  was  nearly  as  often  above  the  freezing  point  as  below  it.  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, with  dear  weather  and  a  light  breeze  nom  the  east-north-eaat,  it  sunk  to  8i»  90* ; 
after  wUch,  eepedally  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  weather  became  remarkalily 
mild,  and  oontuiued  m  this  state  till  nearly  the  middle  of  January^  the  thermometer 
for  the  meat  part  between  84*  and  40».  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  January  it  fdl  ta 
low  as  15o  9ff\  but  rose  again  in  a  short  time,  and  continued  much  more  frequently 
aboTe  than  below  the  point  of  congelation,  till  the  7th  of  March,  when  we  had  a  strong 
wind  from  the  NN  W.,  and  the  mercury  which  had  stood  the  ^krceding  day  between 
90"  and  84»,  sunk  in  the  evening  to  9^  SO"',  at  noon  to  80,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  tho 
evenings  it  fell  as  low  as  4^  Sff,  which  was  the  strongest  degree  of  frost  we  had  the 
whole  winter.  The  following  evening  it  was  at  6» ;  on  the  9th  it  roee  to  IQo ;  on  the 
10th  to  190 ;  and  so  on  till  the  ISth,  when  it  got  again  to  329 ,  and  continued  for  the 
most  part  above  it  for  the  whole  of  the  month.  On  the  12th  of  Aj^l  it  fell  to  19*, 
but  otherwise  kept  varying  between  SSf>  and  QS9,  About  the  middle  of  May  the 
atmosphere  crew  colder,  oeoaioned,  most  probably,  by  the  approach  of  some  masses 
of  Greenland  ice,  and  on  the  18th  and  several  of  the  following  days,  the  mercury  was 
&t  89».  The  ouantity  of  snow  that  fell  during  the  winter  was  very  considerably 
apcciaUy  in  tne  northern  parts  of  the  island,  where  many  of  the  peasants  were 
reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  distress,  by  the  total  consumption  of  tne  fodder  they 
had  provided  for  their  cattle.  The  atmoepnere  was  on  the  whole  rather  dear  and 
Krene  than  darkened  by  mists,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  brisk  land  winds,  to  which  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  is 
extremely  &vourable.  It  must  at  Uie  same  be  allowed,  that  the  winter  of  J814  (that 
which  Dr.  Hendcarson  passed  in  Iceland),  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  preosdcd 
i^  was  con^oed  by  the  Icelanders  as  uncommonly  mild." 


matter  M  the  oAar— the  wMw  i«  ■een  in '-        -  ^''*'"'*^  .O* 
mtemU,  the  wuer  ii  U-ed  out  o(  t>-  x-;^^  miut  be  l™it«l  to 

by  .iiro.ligio.1.  nnh  of  .teem,  mco.  ^<^--'*Z!"'  ■    ■^.!°.'^"" 

flL.i.~gr«*tbue...»ien.-  ^,*««t»=  .»™1*  the  dog, 

bno.  .  ilip«.dicul«-  coto-        .-^v-^*  '""•     ■^'i'"  l>~"  ■" 

A^  eelte  e  height  o'   >^  _«/>•<  the  f"«»,l>>™"l«-lythe« 

^^  „  ^  ' ,  '•-  ■^i  a  valnable  article  of  commerM. 

B^  Sprmg*.!  TV  ^  ''■.f^^'^  ''"»'"  ""  origi""! -tock  of  three, 

T^MfwAMT  mthe-     ^ '-  .'-'XV*""*  th«twere»ent  from  Norway  m 

jvHffua     ,  ^^    ,'',^^^le,  they  oftan  destroy  the  gnu  vrtiich 

w^TfliwniU  '         '^■'^  'Vit*'  "P*^**  "^  **''■  frequent  the  ihoni  in 

■•    '    V  ^^j,  gf^  ggt  much  tonght  after.     Wbalca  are 

^~,  fot  Iceland;  but  that  variety  of  the  de^Mmit, 

^y~  'inff  vhale,  appear   frequently  in  large  shoab. 

^~*  lane,   is   very  common.     The  Iceland   fakoa, 

I"*  ,  is  now  seldom  seen,  though   it  has   not  fix 

"   ,  1.      Ravens  ore  found  in  great  nnmbeiv  near 

*?  ^  «at,  watching  tot  the  oflal  of  &sh :  they  breed 

*^  i>le  distance  from  the  shores.     The  anow-flake, 

*  golden  plover,  snipe,  and  whimbril,  togMber 

e  other  principal  land-birds  of  Iceland.      Evay 

»n  to  northem  latitudes  is  fbmid  on  the  couIb 

ie.     Swans  frequent  the  lakes  snd  swaiops  in 

f  ■    oDH™'"     ~'  "^  ^^  varieties  which  breed  in  the  country,  the 

rAack  ■■>  ^^'^  *^  habits  and  nsefulneu,  the  most  remarkable  «nd 

'*a^^.3  Mt.  Hooker  has  furnished  as  with  an  extensive  botamcsl 
^-jogoe,  to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  particular  infor- 
^^o  regarding  the  vegetable  prodnctions  of  this  remote  island.  The 
^^  ia  Uie  only  tree  which  withstands  the  rigonr  of  an  arctic  wioUr ; 
hpt  its  growth  is  limited,  in  the  moat  fovoursble  situations,  to  five  or  six 
^t.  There  ia  a  garden  at  Husavik,  well  laid  out,  and  in  excellent 
(uder.  Besides  potatoes,  cabbies,  and  greens,  which  grow  in  gre«t 
(bondsnce,  it  contains  pretty  large  beds  of  parsnips,  tomipa,  canots,  beans, 
pease,  parsley,  sallsd,  and  onions. 

MineraltS]  Among  the  various  mineral  prodnctions  of  this  conntry, 
are  zeolite  a^d  obsidian,  maladiit«s,  bssaltes,  crystals,  agates,  surhtrbraitd, 
a  kind  of  petrified  wood  which  anppliea  the  place  of  coal,  vitriol,  and  iron. 
At  Krysnvick  in  the  south,  and  at  Namafell  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  are 

"  Early  in  June,  thew  blrd>  collect  In  max  numbefe  at  every  pbiw  adapted  to 
makinc  tbcir  nnti,  aod  whtre  their  food  li  in  plenljr.  Th*  ncata  are  fomiMl  oa  tlie 
(round  (generally  In  t)ie  bollam  amoDrtha  crw),  of  *trawt  mixed  with  the  down 
which  Ibey  pluck  from  their  bnaili.  Tbereli  alwayi  a  quantity  of  down  RHUd  (b* 
neat,  >uffii:leDl  for  coTerlng  the  egg>  when  (he  ducks  go  to  feed,  which  they  do  r^a- 
larlf  during  ths  time  of  low  water,  whrn  tfaey  cau  get  at  (he  ihdl-flih  among  the  tf 

weeda.     At  lb  1>  time  theK  birdi  ioH  all  (heir  wildntn,  and  auirer  man  to ' 

and  ETen  to  touch,  and  to  lift  (hem  from  their  neats.  Tbe  drakts  are  not  • 
but  they  fh^uenlly  remain  nor  tbe  nnli,and  eipren  their  diipleuurewbi 
tomOiea  them.  Ai  kkhi  ai  the  young  onn  hare  \t(\  the  ihelli  and  pit  to  1 
the  elder  dncki  hecotne  at  wild  aa  an;  othiv-  bird ;  uid  la  a  month  or  i 
aImoMallofth«DidlBippear,  and  it  ia  not  known  to  what  place  they  mort. 

"■'-'■ ■     ■  of  eggi,  and  o'  -      '  ■"     " 

itler  iTa  V  ■     ' ' 
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chemical  laboratories.     In  both  places,  we  almost  see  Nature  in  the 
Sforming  sulphur,  ahun,  silica,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  iron-pyrites^ 
.basalt,  lara,  and  poqihyry. 

\tnt8,^  With  respect  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
'(they  are  rather  tall,  of  a  frank  open  countenance,  a  florid 
J,  and  yellow  flaxen  hair.  The  women  are  shorter  in  propor- 
A  more  inclined  to  corpulency  than  the  men;  but  many  of  them 
^d  look  handsome  in  a  modem  European  dress.  In  some  districts 
ijie  men  suffer  the  beard  to  grow,  and  differ  in  their  dress  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  youth  both  sexes  are  generally  of  a  very 
weakly  habit  of  body,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  want 
of  proper  exercise,  and  the  poorness  of  their  living;  yet  it  is  surprising 
what  great  hardships  they  are  capable  of  enduring  in  after  life.  Owing 
to  their  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  they  are  generally  exposed  to 
cutaneous  diseases.  They  are  also  frequently  attacked  with  obstinate 
coughs  and  pulmonary  complaints,  by  which,  periiu^  more  are  carried 
off  annually,  than  by  any  other  disease.  Abnost  die  twenty-fifth  part 
of  the  deaths  are  occasioned  by  accidents,  particularly  by  drowning.  An 
extraordinary  number  of  children  die  before  their  tenth  year.  The  pre- 
dominant character  of  the  Icelander  is  that  of  unsuspecting  frankness, 
pious  contentment,  and  a  steady  liyeliness  of  temperament,  combined  with 
a  strength  of  intellect  and  acuteness  of  mind  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  also  been  noted  for  the  almost 
unconquerable  attachment  which  they  feel -to  their  native  island.  With 
all  their  privations,  and  exposed  as  they  are,  to  numerous  dangers  from 
the  operations  of  physical  causes,  they  live  under  the  practical  influence 
of  one  of  their  common  proverbs:  <  Iceland  is  the  best  land  on  which  the 
sun  shines;'  and  their  most  popular  entertainment  consists  in  reciting 
poetical  legends,  relating  to  the  history  of  their  country,  and  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors. 

Manners  and  CugtomsJ]  In  the  persons,  habits,  and  customs,  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Icekmd,  we  are  furnished  with  a  frdthfnl  picture  of 
those  exhibited  by  their  Scandinavian  ancestors.  They  adhere  most 
rigidly  to  whatever  has  once  been  adopted  as  a  national  custom,  and  the 
few  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  by  foreigners,  are  scarcely 
visible  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  frustories. 

A  winter-evening,  in  an  Icelandic  femily,  presents  a  scene  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  and  pleasing.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
the  lamp  is  hung  up  in  the  hadskfa^  or  principal  apartment — ^which 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  bed-^^amber  and  sitti^-room — and  all 
the  members  of  the  family  take  tikeir  station,  with  their  work  in 
their  hands,  on  their  respective  beds,  all  of  which  flue  each  other.  The 
master  and  mistress,  together  with  the  children  or  other  relations,  occupy 
the  beds  at  the  inner  end  of  the  room;  the  rest  are  filled  by  the  servants. 
The  work  is  no  sooner  beg^un,  than  one  of  the  frunily,  selected  on  purpose^ 
advances  ito  a  seat  near  tiie  lamp,  and  commences  the  evening-lecture, 
which  generally  consists  of  some  old  saga,  or  such  other  histories  as  are 
to  be  obtained  on  the  island.  Being  but  badly  supplied  with  printed 
books,  the  Icelanders  are  under  the  necessity  of  copying  such  as  they  can 
get  the  loan  of,  which  sufficientiy  accounts  for  the  fiact,  that  most  of 
them  write  a  hand  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  the  ablest  writing  masters 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Some  specimens  of  their  Gothic  writing  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  copperplate.     Tlie  Icelanders  have  no  national  dance; 
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tfaeir  singing  is  very  monotonoiiB,  and  their  heme  poemfl  are  recited  in  a 
aereaming  voice*  They  hsre  no  docks,  but  nae  honr-glaaMB ;  and  caka- 
late  time  with  great  accuracy  by  the  mm  and  stars  when  lasible>  or  by 
the  tides.  They  never  ooont  time>  as  one,  two,  three,  &&,  but  have 
particular  names  in  their  own  langoage  for  every  hoar  and  ludf-jbovr. 

Indusity.^  There  are  in  fact  only  two  seasons  in  Iceland,  sommer  and 
winter ;  the  former  of  which,  short  and  precarious  as  it  is,  the  natives 
must  employ  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  make  provision  for  the  latter. 
When  the  snow  leaves  the  ground,  the  females  spread  the  manure  which 
had  lain  on  the  tun  in  heaps  all  winter,  and  collect  any  stones  that  may 
have  gathered  on  it.  Sudi  of  the  men  as  are  not  employed  in  the  fishery 
cot  tuif,  both  for  fuel  and  a  covering  to  their  houses,  and  make  charcoal 
fior  the  use  of  the  smithy.  When  the  young  cattle  have  been  turned  out 
on  the  mountains,  the  care  of  the  opws  and  sheep  are  left  to  the  female 
part  of  the  fomily,  who  milk  them  twice  a  day,  make  butter,  cheese,  ftc, 
and  repair  in  companies  about  the  middle  of  summer,  to  collect  the  Ucken 
IcdandicuSf^ia^e  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  generally 
accon^tanied  by  some  of  the  men ;  and  the  few  weeks  they  spend  in 
this  employment,  are  regarded  as  the  happiest  of  the  whole  year.  They 
live  in  tents,  which  they  remove  firom  place  to  place,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  abundance  of  the  moss.  At  this  time  the  men  are  either 
out  at  the  fresh  waterfishing,  or  proceeding  in  cavalcades  to  the  fiu^tories, 
where  they  barter  their  home-productions  against  articles  of  necessary  use 
for  the  winter.  The  most  important  brandb  of  rural  labour  in  Iceland,  is 
the  haymaking.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  peasant  begins  to  cut 
down  die  grass  of  the  tun,  which  is  immediately  gathered  to  a  convenient 
place  to  cbry,  and  aftter  having  been  turned  once  or  twice,  is  conveyed 
home  on  honeback  to  the  yurd,  where  it  is  made  up  into  stacks.  Hay 
harvest  being  over,  the  sheep  and  cattle  that  had  hem  out  aU  summer  on 
the  mountains  are  collected ;  the  houses  are  put  in  a  state  of  repair  for 
the  winter ;  the  wood  needed  for  domestic  purposes  is  brought  home  to 
each  iarm ;  the  turf  is  also  taken  in ;  and  the  laboun  of  the  season  con- 
clude with  the  removal  of  the  manure  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fiann. 
During  the  winter  the  care  of  the  cattie  and  sheep  devolves  entirely  on 
the  men.  The  domestic  employments  of  this  season  are  multiplied  and 
various.  The  men  are  occupied  in  fabricating  necessary  implements  of 
iron,  copper,  wood,  &c. ;  and  some  of  them  are  wonderfully  expert  as 
silversmiths, — ^their  work,  at  times,  in  this  branch  being  only  distingi&iBh* 
able  £rom  that  done  in  Copenhagen  by  the  absence  of  the  stamp.  They 
also  prepare  hides  for  shoes ;  make  ropes  of  hair  or  wool ;  and  full  or 
scour  tibe  woollen  stuffs.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  men  also 
spin  and  knit  like  the  women,  and  some  of  them  weave.  Besides  pre- 
paring the  food,  the  females  employ  their  time  in  spinning,  which  is  most 
commonly  done  with  the  spindle  and  distaff ;  knitting  stockings,  mittens, 
shirts,  &c ;  as  also  embroidering  bed-covers,  saddle-cloths,  and  cushions, 
which  they  execute  with  much  taste,  interspersing  flowers  and  figures  of 
various  coloiin. 

Fiitkenes.']     It  is  from  the  sea,  however,  that  the  Icelanden  derive 

**  The  Icduiden  diy  thii  plant  by  mrtifidal  heat,  or  in  the  ran,  and  then  beat  it  la 
a  bag  into  a  fine  powder,  in  which  form  it  preeenta  an  agreeable  nutrHive.  Von  TVafl, 
in  h&  e&oeUent  Letters  on  ledand,  ennmeimtea  three  other  planti,  whleh,  prepared  ia 
a  similar  manner,  afford  a  aubetitate  to  the  patient  lodandor  for  the  gnmiineoua 
fruiu  of  happier  cllmee :  yiz.  The  Polypomm  Mftorfo,  Arundo  armaria,  and  Anmdo 
fMonm  JaUrUbm  e&mvohiit. 
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their  duefsnlMutflaBceaad  profit.  The  ooduTerypleBtifnlontiieooMrt'; 
md  fmrmerly  the  fiihery  oiP  leeland  was  proaecated  hy  the  Bsillrii  and 
Franch  with  great  ancoeaa.  From  the  Sd  of  Fehmary  to  the  12th  of 
May,  18  what  the  Icelandera  call  ver^4ima  or  fiahmg-aeaaon ;  at  n^hidi 
period  TBBt  nmnbera  of  the  inhabitanta  flock  to  the  aoathem  and  weatcm 
shores,  firom  the  dwtricta  in  the  north  and  east,  where  the  fiahing  ia 
genendly  impracticable  at  thia  time,  owing  to  the  baya  and  creeks  bdng 
filled  whh  Polar  ice.  They  proride  thcdnaelyea  with  a  complete  akin 
dieBS,  oonaiating  of  the  bnk^  in  the  ahape  of  small  clothea  and  stockii^ . 
all  in  one  piece ;  the  ftoeft,  or  large  jacket,  which  fiJls  down,  and  ia  tied 
dose  oTer  the  brodc,  so  aa  to  preyent  the  water  firom  getting  in  betweaa 
them ;  and  ti§^t-fittiiig  shoes  of  the  same  materials,  below  which  are 
ooaiae  wann  woollen  stockings  for  greater  warmth.  The  principal  fidi 
thejr  catch  is  the  cod,  which  is  laid  out  on  the  difEs,  or  a  large  sorCaoe  of 
flat  stonea  on  the  bench,  and  dried  in  the  snn,  and  affcerwarda  atadted 
vpon  the  beadi.  Sometimes  the  fiah  are  hung  up  and  dried  in  hooaea, 
celled  Aacrffar,  which  are  so  constructed,  that  the  wind  haa  a  firee  paeapge 
through'  them,  while  they  are  sufficiently  covered  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
The  Ung,  skate,  hoUibut,  flounders,  and  the  cat-fish,  are  common,  and  > 
are  likewise  doed  for  winter  use.  Herrings  are  taken  on  the  north  ooaat  s  > 
but  though  vast  shoals  of  them  frequent  the  bays,  this  branch  of  the 
fiihery  is  not  much  attended  to.  ^ 

£iiucaiiaHJ]     The  three  last  centuries  have  produced  many  learned 
men ;  and  at  the  present  day,  Iceland  can  boast  of  sons  who  haTe  risen 
to  great  eminence  in  the  different  departments  of  literature.     Sudi  aa 
study  at  the  unireraity  of  Copenhagen  are  generally  distinguished  above 
their  fellow-atudents  by  their  quickness  of  apprehension,  their  unwearied 
spplication,  and  their  in8ati$ble  thirst  for  knowledge.     On  inquiry  into 
the  state  oJF  mental  cultiyation  in  Iceland,  it  is  not  so  much  the  literary 
fiune  of  a  few  select  individuals,  who  have  enjoyed  superior  adyantagea, 
which  Btrikea  our  attention,  aa  the  universal  difiusion  of  the  general 
prindplea  of  knowledge  among  its  inhabitants.     Though  there  be  only 
0Me  sdiool  in  Iceland,  and  that  solitary  school  exclusively  designed  for  Uia 
education  of  such  as  are  afterwards  to  fill  offices  in  Church  or  State;  yet 
it  is  ezoeedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attuned  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.    It  is  even 
said  that  a  priest  may  rduse  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  if  any  of  the 
parties  cannot  read.    We  meet  with  many  persons  who  both  write  and 
speak  Latin.     The  better  educated  individuals  speak  Danish,  which  ia 
not  very  different  from  the  Icelandic,  as  the  latter  is  properly  the  andent 
undtered  language  of  the  two  prindpal  Scandinavian  diakcta — ^theDanish 
and  the  Swediuh.  The  Icelandic  poet,  John  Thorlakson,  who  has  trandaited 
Milt<m'a  Paradise  Lost  into  the  Icelandic  language,  lives  at  Baegisa,  in  a 
poor  cottage.     The  door  of  his  ro<mi  is  scarcely  four  feet  high,  and  the 
room  itaelf  but  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  broad.    In  this  room  stands 
his  bed,  and  dose  to  the  door,  opposite  a  small  square  window,  a  table, 
on  which  he  haa  written  his  poems.     The  situation  of  his  dwelling  may 
▼ery  truly  be  called  poetical,  being  between  three  mountains,  near  streama 
Mid  waterfidlsi  where  there  is  on  every  side  a  prospect  of  mountaina 
4000  feet  hi§^.    His  whole  income,  from  the  two  parishes  of  Baegisa 
and  Beka,  amounts  to  about  thirty  doUars  (six  pounds  sterling).     Some 
years  ago,  Thorlakson  undertook  a  trandation  of  Klopstock's  Messialu 
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ofivUeh  A^ftnt  fburtini  booki  arefinuiiBd;  Wfc  hm  hiiniilf 
tlttt  he  bM  not  been^M  wucewrfui  in  it  u  with  Miteoo.*^ 

BdifiaiK]  The  fofm  and  ceremonies  of  the  Tcelindic  dnrck 
•trictly  LtM&ran,  dioagh  firam  die  poverty  of  the  people^  their  chnxdBe 
aie  fes»  ekgam,  ami  agreeter  degree  of  simplicity peryndee  their  wonUp^ 
than  in  ether  Lndwrsn  ceimcries*  The  total  nmnher  of  paridns  in  iesk 
land  amonats  to  IM ;  bat  as  many  of  them  oecopy  a  great  apaee  of 
giPennd,  it  hae  been  fonnd  necessary  to  bmld  in  some  parte  two  or  three 
chnrches  in  a  parish,  which  has  increased  the  nmnbcrof  chorches  toMfi. 
Seme  of  the  priests  have  chaplains  to  aasiat  them  in  the  pctfoim— ce  of 
pttUlcdnty.  They  are  all  natires  of  the  iskiid^  and  an  mainfeained  partly 
fimm  certain  tithes  raised  among  the  peasanta^  The  previrion  made  ii 
theh*  snppert  is  exceedingly  scanty.  The  richcet  liriag  en  the  iahmd 
doee  net  prodnee  200  rix-doUam^  a}H>nt  £42  steriing;  twenty  and 
th^  rix-'dollars  are  the  whole  of  the  stipend  aanexed  to  masy  c<  the 
parimes ;  and  ^re  are  some  in  which  it  ii  even  a»  low  as  five. 

Ckmemmenf]  The  circamstanees  of  Iceland  have  nadergeae  little  er 
no  allerBdon,  either  in  the  laws  or  in  the  fom  of  goremnent)  winch  waa 
eatahlifthed  600  years  ago.  The  snpreme  am&ority  is  intrnated  to  an 
offioeTi  who  is  appointed  by  his  DaDish  nHgesty,  with  the  tkfe  ef 
SHftcmUmrn^  and  who  i»  hwmd  to  fill  this  office  for  the  space  of  five 
years.  Under  the  gHftamiamn^  each  of  the  four  provinoea,  into  whkk 
the  island  is  dirided^  is  govemsd  by  an  Anttaman,  or  bmlil^  whose 
duties  are  the  same  as  dioso  of  hiB  superior,  or  general  sapeiinteadent  ef 
the  piorince,  an  officer  with  power  similar  to  a  lord  licgatenant.  £ach 
prorioce  is  dirided  into  syssels  or  ridresy  over  which  the  ayaaeiowa 
preride.  These  (^oers  collect  the  taxes,  and  are  paid  by  a  rate  oat  of 
the  amottDt  collected.  They  hold  coofts  of  law,  and,  on  the  whole, 
their  dttty  is  in  almost  every  respect  the  same  as  that  of  sheri&  in 
Seotlafld*  In  each  parish  diere  is  an  officer  called  HT^ptOart^  whoae 
i^ief  bnalBess  is  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  poor,  kkI  to  asaat  the 
sysselman  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  For  the  decisien  of 
petty  dispotes  among  the  people,  there  is  a  certain  nnmber  of.  perMsa 
m  each  parish,  denominated  ForUhmarmOi  who  may  be  called  official 
arlaters*  All  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  are  firat  bronght  befo« 
the  syssefanan,  who  holds  a  court  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  neoeaaary. 
^tfimtaal  cases,  and  in  public  suits,  the  Amtaman  orders  the  trialy  after 
pfevioiis  examination  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  From  the  inferior  ooart 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  big^  court  of  justice,  which  sits  six  tbaee  in  the 
year,  at  Reyl^vUu  FVom  this  court  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  stqierinr 
eoarls  at  Copenhagen*  Tlie  puniitoient  of  petty  offenoee  ia  a  fine  and 
•  irhipi^af.  l%eetHitealing  is  the  most  oommon  offence.  Murder  ia 
emedingly  raie;  and  except  in  casee  whidi  subject  the  crinumd  to 
ei^ital  pmnshment,  he  is  not  confined  before  the  time  of  triaL  With 
Mgard  to  prdperty,  no  ^tail  of  land  is  allowed*  When  a  proprietor 
dieS)  Ms  hmds  are  vakied  and  divided  into  shares^  of  which  die  eldest 
ami  has  the  choice.  The  daughters  receive  an  equivalent  to  half  the 
pMlon  of  the  son.  A  wife  sarviving  her  husband  paapasscs  half  ef  hb 
Mttte.  Leases  are  not  common ;  but  letting  lands  firom  year  to  year  is 
a  ftisqnent  practice.    The  pt^lic  taxes  are  ao  inconriderable,  that  thay 

"  W«  reftf  mioh  of  our  reodtrt  ■•  with  a  ipeolinon  of  Icdondic  Poetry,  to  tho 
Bepert  of  the  BritUh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  I8I8. 
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_  §K  ^he  mBiTrtfinnoe  of  tibe  paocy  are  muA  tame  mcmmm  wm  the 
■IwliilwtM,  ikMldbMe  lenad  kac  ike  pmblic^  Tba  vkcmgf^'taxmmcf  is 
Mqr jmrce in loekiid ;  haiioe  itMues  timl  all  aeoMmto unpaid dn  dried 
iishy  or  in  yeiy  coarse  vaoUen  atoft,  «aUad  wadmaL  Tweiifep«i|^t 
Um^  tare  pennda  jwieigjhi  each,  er  thirty  yaadb  of  wadmal,  joe  ^({iiial 
IB  irilaei;e  laae  tludbr»  ar  daUar. 

Beyiniairik,  theeapbal  of  keland^jwldoliy abei* Mlf  ysais 
merely  of  a  few  hsMado,  baa  lately  naeii  iato  aoma  wadoBf 
JarngbeeonB  tibe  xeaideiioe  of  dbe  goYcmoE,  tlie  epiaoqpia  aee,  the  aeat 
eff  the  iTi'nawi  Gourtiof  jadLcatnre,  aadthe  |XHneifal  iiniwaMtMi'i  starien  en 
ihe  ialaiNL  it  is  aknated  on  the  eonth  aide  of  a  eomiirtiiafciii  inlet  nf 
^  Eaj6  Aendnn,  nfion  alow marshy  giemd,  between  twnenuwniees  ihnt 
CBD  fartiaiUy  ooTored  with  gnas,  anud  atndded  arith  n  nmoiwr  of  email 
oanagea.  it  oonsialB  of  two  streets.  The  dwelliiigMhoyaeBy  wadi  two 
■gMqUtJonBynre  nllioonatmcted  of  wood,  in  the  Norwegian  faibionj  and  haan 
fwwiarily  a  atordbonae  w  two,  and  a  sassM  garden  nttached  to  iibtem.^ 
^  Bsjkumk  ia  .nnqneetionably  the  worst  phioa,"  says  Dr.  HeadenoSt 
hanwVer, "  teepend  the  winter  in  Iceland,  Beingtbereaartef  anaanber 
af  ^QBeagnaa^  few  oi-wbom  have  had  any  ednr«ti<w»  and  who  fcaqnant  the 


'  Souptt  coriooa  mrtioolars  rdatWe  to  the  ancient  state  of  thii  latead,  h»ra  hma 
imbHibed  by  Mr.  yhorkelyn,  a  naCive  of  tbe  country.  **  Iceland,"  he  aajs,  <*  for  a 
wiy  coaaJHeiable  apace  of  ttaw,  wim.  from  the  bcgiw^af  «f  the  100^  to  the  middle  of 
tbe  ISth  ooDtury,  was  nnder  a  republican  form  of  government.  At  first.  111 1 1  fill hn, 
or  head  of  every  fiimily,  was  an  abeolute  sovereign ;  but  in  the  progress  of  popnUtion 
sad  imporovement,  It  became  necessary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  settlement 
sf  diapotesb  concerning  the  frontiers  of  di£fierent  estates.  For  this  purpose*  the  heada 
if  tbn  UudUm  ooBosnted  awembiad  themselves  and  formed  the  outunea  4km  Nfnblie. 
In  the  meantime^  thRy  carried  on  a  prosperous  trade  to  different  parts;  sending  ships 
even  ia  the  Levant  and  to  ConstaBtinople,  at  that  time  celehrsted  as  the  only  seat  of 
IksBStqaa  in  tba  world.  Jk^atim  wese  Ukenrias  sent  from  Ods  Island  over  laod  to 
dbat  capital,  for  tfie  improvement  of  their  laws  and  civilization ;  and  this  a  whole  ean- 
torv  b^ore  the  first  crusade.  In  these  ancient  Icelandic  laws,  therefore»  we  meet 
arita  4fwl4mkt  traces  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For  eacamide,  beaides  m  body 
af  law%  vJUch  w«M  written  -every  third  year  to  Ihe  people,  they  had  two  man 
■diosen  annnalljby  tbe  heads  of  families,  with  consular  power,  not  only  to  enforce  tha 
Ijws  ^en  in  neing,  but  when  these  proved  deficient,  to  act  as  neoeesHv  required. 
ftsai  lasrs  «lld  not  Inflict  cafltal  winishwsnts  upon  any  person.  Mnrleivrs  wen 
kaished  to  the  woods  thai  is,  to  the  interior  and  oncultivated  pwla  of  the  island 
where  no  person  was  allowed  to  approach  them,  within  a  certain  number  of  fathoms. 
In  essss  ef  banii 


banishment  for  lesaer  crimee,  the  friends  of  the  offender  were  allovred  ta 
•npplv  him  vrith  neoessariea.  The  culprit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any  person 
who  found  him  without  his  bounds ;  and  he  might  even  be  hunted  and  destrojred  in 
hb  sanetoary,  provided  he  did  not  withdraw  himself  from  the  island  within  a  year 
sfter  his  ssntcnce*  which  it  was  supposed  he  might  accomplish  by  meana  of  the  annual 
irrival  and  departure  of  shins.  Every  man*s  person  was  free,  until  he  had  forfeited 
his  rights  by  some  crime  against  society ;  and  so  great  was  their  respect  for  independ* 
snesb  that  mach  indulgence  was  allowed  for  the  power  of  paesion.  If  any  provoking 
ward  or  bebnviour  haid  been  used,  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  tbe  party  who 
resented  it,  even  though  he  should  have  killed  his  adversary.  Bv  the  laws,  tbe  poor  were 
eonnnitted  to  the  protection  of  their  nearest  kindr»fd,  who  had  a  right  to  their  labour, 
ss  fkr  aa  they  were  aMe  to  work,  and  afterwards  to  indemnification,  if  the  poor  person 
should  acqunrv  any  property.  Children  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  parents  in  their 
old  age ;  but  if  the  latter  had  neglected  to  give  them  good  education,  they  were  absolved 
from  this  duty.** 

"  It  is  rather  a  striking  coincidence^  that  the  capital  of  Iceland  should,  as  it  were 
bv  mere  accident,  happen  to  be  built  on  the  very  spot  where  Ingolf,  tbe  first  of  the 
Merw^gian  emigrants  that  settled  on  the  island,  fixed  his  habitation.  In  conformity 
to  a  superstitioua  practice  common  in  thoee  days,  that  adventurer,  on  approaching  the 
■astern  ooaat,  threw  the  wooden  pillars  of  his  former  habitation  into  the  sea,  vowing 
he  would  settle  wherever  they  were  cast  on  shore.  After  some  time,  his  slaves,  whom 
he  sent  in  search  of  them,  found  them  driven  up  at  this  place,  and  Ingolf  true  to  hie 
vow,  fixed  his  s]>ode  at  JUyUamk,  though  reproached  by  his  own  slaves  for  preferring 
so  rugged  and  barren  a  spot,  to  the  fine  districts  they  had  passed  on  their  way  from 
the 
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island  solely  for  pnrpoMS  of  gain»  it  not  mily  presents  a  hnMOtable  blank 
to  the  Tiew  of  the  rdigioos  obserrer,  bnt  is  totally  devoid  of  OTsry  sovos 
of  intellectual  gratification.  The  foreign  residoits  generally  idle  away 
.  the. short-lived  day  with  the  tobacco  pipe  in  dieir  mouUiSy  and  spend  the 
erening  in  playing  at  cards,  and  drinking  pnnch." 

Biobm.']  In  consequence  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical goTemment  of  the  island,  the  once  respectable  and  lar-fianed 
Holm  now  begins  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  deserled  village. 

ffuiomk.']  Hnsaviky  which  is  fomons  for  bdngthe  place  whore  Gaidar, 
the  second  adventnrer  to  Iceland,  fixed  his  habitaliQn,  and  spent  the  winter 
of  864,  is  sitaated  at  the  tennination  of  an  inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Skialfimdafiorden,  and  consists  of  several  stately  wooden  hovses,  a  mikfhat 
mannflBctory,  and  anumber  of  cottages  belonging  to  the  worianen.  Lying 
at  the  height  of  mote  tiban  an  hundred  feet  above  the  level  oi  the  sea,  the 
different  articles  of  commerce  are  here  removed  to  and  from  the  boats  by 
means  of  a  crane,  which  is  fixed  on  the  brow  of  a  perpendicular  precipice 
close  to  the  stordiouses.  The  harbour  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  danger^ 
ons  on  the  island,  on  account  of  the  rocks  in  the  entrance,  and  its  exposure 
to  the  north  and  north-west  winds,  by  which  enormous  masses  of  Green- 
land ice  are  driven  into  it.  About  twenty  miles  from  the  north  boast  of 
Iceland,  we  find  Green  Island,  which  affords  good  anchorage.  About 
forty-five  leagues  to  the  southward,  there  existed  in  andent  times  the 
Island  of  Bus,  which  is  siqyposed  to  have  disappeared  within  the  last  fifty 
yean. 


AfUhoriiiei,^  We  have  abundance  of  frbulous  accounts  of  this  island. 
The  best  sources  of  information  we  possess  regarding  it  are  the  Letters 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  Dr.  Hooker's  Tour,  published  in  1813 ;  Dr.  Hra- 
derson's  Journal ;  and  Dr.  Gliemanni's  account,  published  in  Trenttel  and 
Wurtz's  Annual  Cabinet  of  Modem  Foreign  Voyages  and  Travels,  voL  iL 
1826.  We  may  also  mention  M.  Stephenson's  Island  i  del  attende 
Aarhundrede,  etc  Copenhagen,  1808.  A  very  magnificent  map  of 
Iceland  has  been  recently  published,  under  the  autluHity  of  the  Danadi 
government,  by  Admiral  LdwemOra. 
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VV'%  ^EN  AND  NORWAY. 
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^x  ^-^^^"^^*  _^   ^  ment  which  stretches  from  Cape  North, 

Jk^^^  d  in  the  same  point  of  view.     The 

\.     ^^  -.lied  Sweden,  and  the  western  Norway. 

^  .aiued  independent  of  each  other  from  the  dis- 

»y  of  Calmar:  Norway  being  united  to  the  crown  of 

.a  iSweden  formmg  an  independent  kingdom;  and  although 

.  m  1814  tmder  one  ruler,  they  yet  remain  distinct  kingdoms  in  as 

A«r  aa  regards  their  political  constitution  ^nd  administration,.-the  law 

wliicli  binds  the  Swede,  affecting  not  the  Norwegian,  and  it  being  possible 

^         foe  either  country  to  go  to  war  without  implicating  the  other  in  the  con- 

We  shall  therefore  describe  these  kingdoms  separately  in   our 


/ 


Extent  and  PopulaHon,']      The  united  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and 
M'orway,  possess,  next  to  Russia,  the  greatest  superficial  extent  of  territory 
sanong  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.   The  total  superficies  of  the  two  countries. 
Is  estimated  at  323,360  square  miles;  of  which  172,189  belong  to  Sweden, 
md  151,171  to  Norway.     But  the  population  bears  a  small  proportion 
to  this  extent,  being  reckoned  by  Balbi  in  1826  at  3,866,000  souls,  of 
I  wliom  only  about  2,790,000  belong  to  Sweden,  and  1 ,076,000  to  Norway. 

Hioiigh  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden,  the  number  of  persons  to 
ike  oquare  mile  is  38,  and  in  the  middle  provinces  nearly  21,  the  northern 
'  give  only  1^,  which  reduces  the  population  for  the  whole  of  Sweden  to 

I  Bttle  more  than  14  persons  per  square  mile,  or  about  one  fourteenth  of 

the  relative  density  of  population  in  Great  Britain;  while  Norway  exhibita 
an  almost  doubly  greater  disproportion  of  population.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  though  a  common  interest  evidently  ought  to  unite  the  two 
nations  of  whose  geography  we  are  now  to  treat,  so  great  is  the  national 
antipathy  on  either  side  that  it  would  seem,  at  present,  that  many  cen- 
turies of  union  under  one  Crown  must  elapse,  before  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegiana  will  come  to  look  upon  each  other  as  brethren. 


UA. 


SWEDEN. 

Name,  Boundarieg,^  Sweden,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  SweH^ey  or  Swea  Etke,  which  means,  *  the  land  of  the  Swiar,'  at 
Swear,  or  Sweones,  is  situated  entirely  within  the  cold  zone  of  northern 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Russia;  on  the  £•  bf 
^  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Baltic;  on  the  &  W 
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antter  m  the  oAer—ibe  mtcv  is  aeen  in  grcM  a^utioti.  At  itnffnla 
tBtemla,  the  water  ia  toMod  <rat  of  the  pit  to  a  great  hagbt,  folloired 
bf  a  prodigiona  nuh  of  rteam,  ■ccatnpaiiied  with  a  roaring  ooiae.  T1>e 
force  ia  so  great,  that  even  when  there  is  a  gi>od  deal  of  wind,  the  Ti^Mmr 
tona  a  peipendicohu'  colnmn,  nearly  ?0  or  80  feet  high ;  aod  when 
largl*  atonea  are  thrown  into  the  pit,  they  are  shirered  to  piecen,  mid 
thrown  ont  to  a  height  often  fn  beyond  that  of  the  jet  of  rapoiir  and 
water." 

Sot  SpTVtgi.^  The  moat  cnrioiu  of  the  epringa  b  Iceland  n  the 
TuHffihver,  in  the  valley  of  Reckholt.  Among  a  great  nnmber  of  boiling 
■piii^i,  are  two  cavitiea  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  from  whidi  the 
water  aponta  allemBtely.  While  from  one  the  water  is  thrown  aboot 
ten  feet  high  in  a  narrow  jet,  the  other  caritf  ia  full  of  water  boiling 
*i(riently,  Una  jet  continnea  about  four  minutes,  and  then  anbaides, 
iriieD  the  water  from  the  other  immediately  riaee  in  a  thicker  cohimn  to 
the  hogfat  of  three  'or  four  feet.  This  coutinnea  about  diree  mioutea, 
when  it  ainka  and  the  other  riaea,  and  ho  on  alternately.  It  ia  <UfficnH 
to  inugine  the  itructure  of  the  cavitiea  which  occancHi  thia  irregalsir 
alteration,  nor  would  it  be  enry  to  conetmct  a  jnece  of  mechaniam,  of 
which  ateam  ia  the  prime  mover,  to  unitale  the  phenomena.  In  tfae 
Buddle  of  the  liTcr,  wluch  mne  throng  the  valley  rf  Reckholt,  ia  a 
•mall  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  hot  apringa  inue.  At  Reckholt  is  a 
bath,  which  waa  cooitructed  600  years  ago,  by  the  fsmoua  Snorvw* 
Sturteaon.  It  ia  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  deep,  being  ■uf^Ueii 
with  hot  water  from  a  spring  about  a  hundred  yarda  distant,  by  means 
of  a  covered  conduit  iriuch  hai  been  much  damaged  by  an  eartbqnalcA. 
Here  waa  also  a  apring  of  cold  water  brought  to  it,  so  that  any  derirea 
temparatnra  might  be  obtained. 

Climate.'}  llongh  this  island  occufnes  a  more  eontherly  latitude,  and 
preaents,  on  the  whole,  a.  ranch  greater  extent  of  vegotatioii  than  ™n 
adjacent  continent,  it  has  nevertheless  been  nnfortonately  doomed  to  b«» 
the  repnlaivB  name  of  leeland,  whUe  the  otier  hss  been  favoured  wit* 
the  pleasing  and  y»in»nmg  ^ipellation  of  GreeHland.  Tbe  in)po«t>«A 
of  these  nanua  waa  vriioUy  arUtnuy,  according  to  the  aoctdental  ctr^^ 
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«8Bliii7,  tiw  wmun  of  1717,  1742, 1784,  nd  1792,  ^mm  «iaMif»^ 
cold ;  and  ih»  sea  itaeif  was  frosen  to  tach  aa  extent,  diat  a  euimuai" 
iMtism  nvaa  kept  up  for  aome  tune  on  the  ioe  lietweea  the  ooarti  oa  mmm 
of  tlie  principal  bays,  as  abo  between  the  difimnt  iaIaBda  m  dw  Bid^ 
fiorden.  The  keenest  froat  ever  espnieaced  in  leeland,  was  m  die  ye«r 
1348,  when  the  ocean  waa  cmgMled  all  nnmd  the  JakuMi  ao  m  te 
edmit  of  the  inhafaitaats  riding  on  honeback  from  one  pnnuontorjr  la 
another  on  the  ioe.  The  longest  day  of  sammer,  and  the  longeet  night  of 
winter,  last  each  of  them  a  week  in  the  extreme  north.  Stonna  and 
httmcaaes  occur  aa  frequently  here  as  in  the  Feroe  Islands. 

Aumm  .Bofeaiis,'^  We  cannot  omit  to  hotice  the  most  striking  aSrial 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  an  Icelandic  winter,  viz,  the  auroraB  iMnesles,  or 
northern  Ughts,  vriiich  are  here  seen  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  grmdeori 
I  had  an  opportunity,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  of  contemplating  them  almost 
erery  clear  night  the  iriiole  winter,  sometimes  shooting  across  the  hemi* 
sphm  in  a  straight  line,  and  presenting  to  the  view,  for  a  whole  OTening^ 
one  Test  steady  stream  of  light;  but  more  eonunonly  they  kept  dancing 
ind  rnnning  about  with  amazing  Telocity,  and  a  tremulous  motion, 
exhibiting,  as  they  advanced,  some  of  the  mcwt  beantifrd  curvated  appear- 
ances. Otk  gaining  one  point  of  the  hemisphere,  they  generally  collected 
ss  if  to  muister  their  forces,  and  then  began  again  to  branch  out  into 
numerous  ranks,  which  struck  off  to  the  greatest  distances  from  each 
odier,  ss  they  passed  the  zeni^,  yet  so  as  always  to  preserve  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  in  an  oval-shape,  when  they  contracted  neeriy  in  the 
ssme  way  as  they  expanded;  and  after  uniting  in  a  common  point,  they 
either  retained  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  or  were  lost  in  a  stream 
of  light,  which  grew  fidnter  and  fainter,  the  nearer  it  approached  the 
i^jposite  side  of  tibe  heavens.  They  are  mostly  of  a  dunniah  yellow,  yet 
<rflen  sasuming  mixtures  of  red  and  green.  When  they  are  particularly 
qoick  and  Tivid,  a  crackling  noise  is  heard,  resembling  that  whicn 
accompames  the  escape  of  the  sporics  from  an  electrical  machine.    , 

a  winter  In  Icdand;  bat  what  was  mj  rarvriae,  when  I  iioiuid  the  tempcratare  af 
file  atmoqihere  not  only  greater  than  that  or  the  preceding  winter  la  Denmark,  bnt 

3}al  to  thibt  of  the  miltet  I  have  lired  either  in  Denmark  or  Sweden.  In  the  month  of 
orember,  the  merenry  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  did  not  rink  lower  than  90^ 
and  it  was  nearly  aa  ofwn  above  the  freezing  pcdnt  aa  below  it.  On  the 6th  of  Dgiriiia 
ber,  with  clear  weather  and  a  light  breeze  nvm  the  east-north-eoat,  it  sank  to  9"  90* ; 
nSter  which,  eapeciany  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  weather  became  remarkably 
mild,  and  contiUraed  in  this  state  tUl  nearW  the  middle  of  January,  the  thermomettf 
for  the  most  part  between  Si"  and  40*.  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  January  it  All  m 
Viw  ss  15^  90",  bat  rose  again  in  a  short  time,  and  continued  much  more  frequeatiy 
alore  than  bekiw  thepolnt  of  congelation,  till  the  7th  of  March,  when  we  had  a  strong 
'iod  from  the  NN  w.,  and  the  mercury  which  had  stood  the  pb-eoeding  day  between 
I*  snd  94",  Buok  in  the  ereoing  to  9^  90"',  at  noon  to  8o,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
lag,  It  fell  as  low  aa  4p  Sff,  which  was  the  strongest  degree  of  frost  we  had  the 
le  winter.  The  following  erening  it  was  at  Go ;  on  the  9th  it  rose  to  IQe ;  on  the 
to  190 .  and  so  on  till  the  19th,  when  it  got  again  to  S2p  ,  and  continued  for  the 
above  it  for  the  whole  of  the  month.  On  the  12th  of  April  it  fcU  to  19% 
"iM  kept  varying  between  98o  and  52».  Aboat  the  middle  of  May  the 
!W  colder,  occasioned,  most  probablv,  by  the  approach  of  some  maases 
ind  on  the  18th  and  several  of  tne  following  days,  the  mercary  waa 
itlty  of  snow  that  fdl  daring  the  winter  waa  very  considaable^ 
lorthcm  parts  of  the  island,  where  many  of  the  peasanta  wen 
inces  of  great  distress,  by  the  total  consumption  of  toe  fbdder  they 
ilr  cattle.  The  atmoepnere  waa  on  the  whole  rather  clear  and 
id  by  mists^  which  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
and  winds,  to  which  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  la 
~ .  It  must  at  the  same  be  allowed,  that  the  winter  of  IBH  (that 
'^  ^Mssed  fn  Iceland),  as  well  as  Uiat  wbldi  immediately  pveeeded 
le  Icelanders  as  uncommonly  mUd." 
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matter  as  tlie  odier— 4lie  water  ia  seen  in  great  agitaiuML  At  irregaki 
intervals,  tlie  water  is  tossed  out  of  the  pit  to  a  great  height,  followed 
hy  a  prodigious  rush  of  steam,  accmnpanied  with  a  roaring  noise.  Hie 
force  is  so  great,  that  even  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wind,  the  Taponr 
fbnns  a  perpendicoUir  colnmn,  nearly  70  or  80  feet  high;  and  when 
laige  stones  are  thrown  into  the  pit,  they  are  shivered  to  pieces,  anl 
thrown  ont  to  a  height  often  fiur  heyond  that  of  the  jet  of  vi^wur  and 
water.*' 

Ha  Spnng$.'\  The  most  carious  of  the  springs  in  Icetand  is  the 
ISmguhveTy  in  the  valley  of  Reckholt.  Among  a  great  number  of  boiling 
springs,  are  two  cavities  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  from  which  the 
water  spouts  alternately.  While  from  one  the  water  is  thrown  about 
ten  feet  high  in  a  narrow  jet,  the  other  cavity  is  full  of  water  bmling 
violently.  This  jet  continues  about  four  minutes,  and  then  subsides, 
vdien  the  water  from  the  other  immediately  rises  in  a  thicker  column  to 
the  height  of  three 'or  four  fset.  This  continues  about  three  minutes, 
when  it  sinks  and  the  other  rises,  and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  structure  of  the  cavities  which  occasion  tlus  irregular 
alteration,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  construct  a  piece  of  mechanism,  of 
which  steam  is  the  prime  mover,  to  imitate  the  {Aenomena.  In  the 
Buddle  of  the  river,  vdnch  runs  through  the  valley  of  Reckholt,  is  a 
small  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  hot  sfHings  issue.  At  Reckholt  is  a 
bath,  which  was  constructed  600  years  ago,  by  the  famous  Snoiro 
Sturleson*  It  is  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  deep,  being  supplied 
with  hot  water  frt>m  a  spring  about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  by  means 
of  a  corered  conduit  wboch  has  been  much  damaged  by  an  eardiquake. 
There  was  also  a  spring  of  cold  water  brought  to  it,  so  that  any  desired 
temperaturs  might  be  obtained. 

CUmaiBT^  Though  this  island  occupies  a  more  southerly  latitude,  and 
presents,  on  the  whole,  a  mudi  greater  extent  of  vegetation  than  the 
adjacent  continent,  it  has  nevertheless  been  unfortunately  doomed  to  bear 
the  repulsive  name  of  IceUmdy  while  the  other  has  been  favoured  with 
the  pleasing  and  animating  appellation  of  Greentand.  The  imposition 
of  these  names  was  wholly  arbitrary,  according  to  the  accidental  ctreum- 
stances  of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  originated.  Flocke,  the  third 
adventurer  to  Iceland,  happening  to  ascend  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
western  peninsula,  discovered  a  bay  completely  filled  with  Greenland  ice, 
and  therefore  thought  himself  entitled  to  change  the  name  given  to  die 
island  by  Us  predecessors,  to  that  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  those  who  inhabit  more 
genial  dimes,  have  viewed  it  as  equally  inhospitable  with  the  most  rigkl 
of  the  polar  regions,— -considering  the  natives  as  exposed  to  all  the 
benumbuig  influence  of  relentless  frosts,  and  perpetuaDy  immersed  in  ice 
or  snow.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  climate  is 
perhaps  more  unsettled,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  cold  is  more 
intense  than  in  the  south  of  Scandinavia.^*    In  the  coane  of  the  last 

^  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Hooker  eaw  it,  there  was  a  mater  quantitj  of  water 
iluui  when  either  Sir  John  Stanley  or  Sir  Geom  Mackenzie  witnoeed  ita  enqitlona. 
Indeed,  what  Mr.  Hooker  baa  deacribed  aa  a  euiunn  of  water,  Sir  Georfe  Bladicnale 
deaeribea  aa  one  of  vapour.  When  we  oonaider  the  immenae  power  of  the  agent  whieh 
aeta  dieae  grand  works  in  p1ay»  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  suppoee  frequent  altcn- 
'tlona  in  their  movement  and  appearance.  The  deatmotion  of  a  natural  valvc^  or  m 
aUght  changa  in  the  configuration  of  the  onhterraiieoaa  plpaa  and  canritla^  might 
ooouion  variationa  in  the  nbenomena  from  time  to  time. 

»  <<  At  flnrt,**  aaya  Dr.  Hcnderaon,  « I  conftas  I  shuddered  at  the  Ides  of  apending 
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^Mntarjr,  llie  wintan  of  1717,  1742,  1784,  and  1792,  were  exevmyelj 
cold ;  and  ^e  fea  itself  was  froaen  to  aoch  an  extent,  that  a  commiini- 
^ation  was  kept  np  for  some  time  on  tlie  ice  between  the  coasts  on  some 
of  the  principal  bays,  as  also  between  the  difierent  isUmds  in  the  Bida- 
fiorden.  The  keenest  frost  ever  experienced  in  Icdand,  was  in  the  year 
1S48,  when  the  ocean  was  congealed  all  ronnd  the  island  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  inhabitants  riding  on  horseback  firom  one  promontory  to 
another  on  the  ice.  The  longest  day  of  snmmer,  and  the  longest  night  of 
winter,  last  each  of  them  a  week  in  the  extreme  north.  Storms  and 
hurricanes  occur  as  frequently  here  as  in  the  Feroe  Islands. 

Aupom  Soiheahs.'}  We  cannot  omit  to  hotice  the  most  striking  aSrial 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  an  Icelandic  winter,  viz.  the  auror»  hordes,  or 
northern  lights,  which  are  here  seen  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  grandenr* 
I  had  an  opportmuty,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  of  contemplating  thrai  almost 
erery  clear  night  the  idbole  winter,  sometimes  shooting  across  the  hemi- 
sphere in  a  straight  line,  and  presenting  to  the  view,  for  a  whole  evening, 
one  vast  steady  stream  of  light;  but  more  commonly  they  kept  dancing 
and  nnming  about  with  amazing  velodty,  and  a  tremulous  motion, 
exhibiting,  as  they  advanced,  some  of  the  most  beautlfrd  curvated  appear* 
ances.  On  gaining  one  point  of  the  hemisphere,  they  generally  collected 
aa  if  to  muster  their  forces,  and  then  began  again  to  branch  out  into 
nmnerous  ranks,  which  struck  off  to  the  greatest  distances  from  each 
other,  as  they  passed  the  zeniA,  yet  so  as  always  to  preserve  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  in  an  oval-shape,  when  they  contracted  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  they  expanded;  and  after  uniting  in  a  common  point,  they 
cither  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  or  were  lost  in  a  stream 
of  light,  which  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  the  nearer  it  ^preached  the 
opposite  side  of  the  heavens.  They  are  mostly  of  a  dunniah  yellow,  yet 
oton  assuming  mixtures  of  red  and  green.  When  they  are  particulairlv 
quick  and  vivid,  a  crackling  noise  is  heard,  resembling  that  whidi 
accompanies  the  escape  of  the  sparics  from  an  electrical  machine.    , 


a  winter  In  Icdand;  bat  what  was  xny  aurnrlae,  when  I  fbiuid  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  not  only  greater  than  that  or  the  preceding  winter  in  Denmark,  but 
equal  to  that  of  the  mildest  1  have  lived  either  in  Denmark  or  Sweden.  In  the  month  of 
Korember,  th«  vureorj  in  Fahrenheit's  tiiermometer  did  not  sink  lower  than  SOe, 
and  it  was  nearly  aa  often  alwye  the  freezing  point  as  below  it.  On  the  6th  of  Deoenw 
ber,  with  dear  weather  and  a  light  breeze  nom  the  east-north-east,  it  sunk  to  8"  SO* ; 
after  which,  espedallv  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  weather  became  remarkably 
jnild,  and  oontittaed  in  this  state  till  nearly  the  middle  of  January,  the  thermometer 
£»r  the  most  port  between  Si^  and  40*.  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  January  it  fell  aa 
low  aa  15*  SOT,  but  rose  ogidn  in  a  short  time,  and  continued  much  more  ireqacntly 
■boTO  than  below  thepdnt  of  congelation,  till  the  7th  of  March,  when  we  had  a  strong 
wind  from  the  NN  W.,  and  the  mercury  which  had  stood  the  jAreceding  day  between 
90»  and  34fi,  sunk  in  the  evening  to  9"  SO"',  at  noon  to  8o,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evenings  It  feU  as  low  as  ^  90',  which  was  the  strongest  degree  of  frost  we  had  the 
whole  winter.  The  following  evening  it  was  at  Go ;  on  the  9th  it  rose  to  IQo ;  on  the 
lOth  to  I9o  i  and  so  on  till  the  ISth,  when  it  got  asnln  to  S8o ,  and  continued  for  the 
most  part  above  it  for  the  whole  of  the  month.  On  the  12th  of  April  it  fell  to  19», 
birt  otherwise  kept  varying  between  SSo  and  699,  About  the  middle  of  May  the 
atmosphere  grew  colder,  occasioned,  moat  probably,  by  the  approach  of  some  masses 
of  Greenland  ice,  and  on  the  18th  and  several  of  the  following  days,  the  mercury  was 
at  89».  The  ouantity  of  snow  that  fell  daring  the  winter  was  very  ooosiderable, 
especially  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  where  many  of  the  peasants  were 
reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  distress,  bv  the  total  consumption  of  the  fodder  they 
had  provided  for  their  cattle.  The  atmosphere  was  on  the  whole  rather  clear  and 
aerene  than  darkened  by  mists,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  brisk  land  winds,  to  which  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  is 
extremely  &vourable.  It  must  at  the  same  be  allowed,  that  the  winter  of  1814  (that 
which  D>r.  Henderson  passed  in  Iceland),  as  vrell  as  that  which  immediately  preoeded 
lt»  vraa  constdcred  by  the  Icelanders  as  uncommonly  mild.** 
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matter  as  tlie  other— the  water  ia  seen  in  great  agitatioiL  At  iiregnbt 
intervals,  the  water  is  tossed  out  of  the  pit  to  a  great  height,  followed 
hf  a  prodigioiis  rush  of  steam,  acoorapamed  with  a  roaring  noise.  Hie 
force  is  so  great,  that  even  when  th^re  is  a  good  deal  of  wind,  the  Taponr 
fbnns  a  peipendicnlar  column,  nearly  70  <v  80  feet  high ;  and  irfien 
laige  stones  are  thrown  into  the  pit,  they  are  shivered  to  pieces,  and 
thrown  ont  to  a  height  often  fiur  heyond  that  of  the  jet  of  vaponr  and 
water." 

Hot  j^jprtn^.]  The  most  curious  of  ^e  springs  in  Iceland  is  the 
Tvmguhver^  in  the  valley  of  Reckholt.  Among  a  great  number  of  boiling 
springs,  are  two  cavities  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  from  which  the 
water  spouts  alternately.  While  from  one  the  water  is  thrown  about 
ten  feet  high  in  a  narrow  jet,  the  other  cavity  is  full  of  water  boiling 
violently.  This  jet  continues  about  four  minutes,  and  then  snhmdes, 
idben  the  water  from  the  other  immediately  rises  in  a  thicker  column  to 
the  height  of  three 'or  four  fset.  This  continues  about  three  minutes, 
when  it  sinks  and  the  other  rises,  and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  structure  of  the  cavities  which  occasion  this  irregular 
alteration,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  construct  a  piece  of  mechanism,  of 
which  steam  is  the  prime  mover,  to  imitate  the  phenomena.  In  the 
middle  of  the  river,  wluch  runs  through  the  valley  of  Reckholt,  is  a 
small  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  hot  springs  issue.  At  Reckholt  is  a 
bath,  which  was  constructed  600  years  ago,  by  the  famous  Snoiro 
Sturieson*  It  is  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  deep,  being  supplied 
with  hot  water  from  a  spring  about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  by  means 
of  a  covered  conduit  which  has  been  much  damaged  by  an  eardiquake. 
There  was  also  a  spring  of  cold  water  brought  to  it,  so  that  any  desired 
temperature  might  be  obtained. 

CUmaie.']  Ti^oush  this  island  occupies  a  more  southerly  latitude,  and 
presents,  on  the  whole,  a  mudi  greater  extent  of  vegetation  than  the 
adjacent  continent,  it  has  nevertheless  been  unfortunately  doomed  to  bear 
the  repulsive  name  of  loehndy  while  the  other  has  been  favoured  with 
the  pleasing  and  animating  appellation  of  Greenland.  The  impositian 
of  these  names  was  wholly  arbitrary,  according  to  the  accidental  drcum* 
stances  of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  originated.  Flocke,  the  third 
adventurer  to  Iceland,  happening  to  ascend  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
western  peninsula,  discoverod  a  bay  completely  filled  with  Greenland  ice, 
and  therefore  thou^t  himself  entitled  to  change  the  name  given  to  die 
island  by  Us  predecessors,  to  that  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  those  who  inhabit  more 
genial  cUmes,  have  viewed  it  as  equally  iidiospitable  with  the  most  rigid 
of  ihe  polar  regions,-— considering  the  natives  as  exposed  to  all  the 
henumbing  influence  of  relentless  frosts,  and  perpetuaDy  immersed  in  ice 
or  snow.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  climate  is 
periiaps  more  unsettled,  but  it  is  very  seldcmi  that  the  cold  is  more 
intense  than  in  the  south  of  Scandinavia.^*    In  the  coune  of  the  last 

"  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Hooker  eaw  it,  there  was  a  mater  quantitj  of  water 
thas  when  either  Sir  John  Stanley  or  Sir  Geom  Maekenxle  witnened  ita  emptlona. 
Indeed,  what  Mr.  Hooker  baa  deacribed  aa  a  eolamn  of  water,  Sir  Georfe  Ma^enale 
deaerlbea  as  one  of  vapour.  When  we  oonaider  the  Jmmenie  power  of  Uie  agent  which 
aeta  dieee  grand  works  in  play,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  suppose  frequent  altera- 
ttons  in  their  movement  and  appearance.  The  deatmotion  of  a  natural  valvc^  or  a 
slight  chanfs  in  tlie  configuration  of  the  anbtenraneovs  pipea  and  csnritlaB^  might 
occasion  yariations  in  the  mbenomena  from  time  to  time. 

»  «  At  first,"  saya  Dr.  Henderson,  <«  I  otmhn  I  ahnddered  at  the  ides  of  spending 
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^MBtoiy,  Ab  wintan  of  1717,  1742, 1784|  and  1792,  were  exeeMfarely 
cold ;  and  the  aea  itself  was  froaen  to  each  an  extent,  that  a  communi- 
cation was  kept  np  for  some  time  on  the  ice  between  the  coasts  on  some 
of  the  principal  bays,  as  also  between  the  difierent  islands  in  the  Bida- 
liorden.  The  keenest  frost  ever  eacpenenced  in  Icdand,  was  in  the  year 
1S48,  when  the  ocean  was  oongealed  all  ronnd  the  island  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  inhabitants  riding  on  horseback  firom  one  promontory  to 
another  on  the  ice.  The  longest  day  of  summer,  and  the  longest  night  of 
winter,  last  each  of  them  a  week  in  the  extreme  north.  Storms  and 
hurriean^  occur  as  frequently  here  as  in  the  Feroe  Islands. 

Aurora  JBoteaks*'}  We  caxmot  omit  to  hotice  the  most  striking  aSrial 
phenomanoa  exhibited  by  an  Icelandic  winter,  viz.  the  aurone  hordes,  or 
northern  lights,  which  are  here  seen  in  all  th«r  brilliancy  and  grandeur. 
I  had  an  opportunity,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  oi  contemplating  them  almost 
oTory  dear  ni|^t  the  wlwle  winter,  sometimes  shooting  across  the  hemi- 
sphere in  a  stni^tline,  and  presenting  to  the  view,  for  a  whole  eyening, 
one  vast  steady  stream  of  light;  but  more  commonly  they  kept  dancing 
and  running  about  with  amazing  yelocity,  and  a  tremulous  motion, 
exhibiting,  as  they  advanced,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  curvated  appear- 
ances. On  gaining  one  point  of  the  hemisphere,  they  generally  collected 
as  if  to  muster  their  forces,  and  then  began  again  to  branch  out  into 
numerous  ranks,  which  struck  off  to  the  greatest  distances  from  each 
other,  as  they  passed  the  aenitii,  yet  so  as  always  to  preserve  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  in  an  oval-shape,  when  they  contracted  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  they  expanded;  and  after  uniting  in  a  common  point,  they 
either  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  or  were  lost  in  a  stream 
of  light,  which  grew  iisdnter  and  fainter,  the  nearer  it  ^preached  the 
opposite  side  of  tibe  heaTens.  They  are  mostly  of  a  dunniah  yellow,  yet 
oton  assuming  mixtures  of  red  and  green.  When  ihey  are  particulairly 
quick  and  vivid,  a  crackling  noise  is  heard,  resembling  that  which 
aeeompanies  the  escape  of  the  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine.    . 


a  winter  In  Iceland;  bat  what  waa  mj  aurnriae,  when  I  fbiuid  the  temperature  of 
tbe  atmoapliere  not  only  greater  than  that  or  the  precediDg  winter  in  Denmark,  but 
equal  to  that  of  the  mildest  1  have  lived  either  in  DenmariK  or  Sweden.  In  the  month  of 
Korembor,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  did  not  sink  lower  than  SOe, 
and  it  waa  nearly  as  often  above  the  freezing  point  as  below  it.  On  the  6th  of  Decenw 
ber»  with  dear  weather  and  a  light  breeze  mm  the  east-north-east,  it  sunk  to  8"  90* ; 
after  which,  espedally  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  weather  became  remarkably 
mild,  and  coDtinued  in  this  state  till  nearly  the  middle  of  January,  the  thermometer 
for  the  meat  part  between  Mp  and  40>.  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  January  it  fell  as 
low  aa  15»  90",  but  rose  ogidn  in  a  short  time,  and  continued  much  more  freqaently 
above  than  below  thepoint  of  congelation,  till  the  7th  of  March,  when  we  had  a  strong 
wind  firom  the  NN  w.,  and  the  mercury  which  had  stood  the  pteoeding  day  between 
SQo  and  34fi,  sunk  in  the  evening  to  9>  W,  at  noon  to  8o,  and  at  nine  o*clock  in  the 
evening,  it  fell  as  low  aa  4o  SCT,  which  was  the  strongest  degree  of  frost  we  had  the 
whole  winter.  The  following  evening  it  was  at  G" ;  on  the  9th  it  rose  to  IQo ;  on  the 
lOth  to  19" ;  and  so  on  till  the  ISth,  ^en  it  got  again  to  S2<> ,  and  continued  for  the 
most  part  above  it  for  the  whole  of  the  month.  On  the  ISth  of  April  it  fell  to  19», 
but  otherwise  kept  varying  between  S8»  and  52«.  About  the  middle  of  May  the 
atmosphere  grew  colder,  oc«uioned,  most  probably,  by  the  approach  of  some  masses 
of  Greenland  ice,  and  on  the  18th  and  several  of  the  following  days,  the  mercury  waa 
at  89».  The  Quantity  of  snow  that  fell  during  the  winter  waa  very  considerable^ 
especially  in  we  northern  parte  of  the  island,  where  many  of  the  peasants  were 
reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  distress,  bv  the  total  consumption  of  the  fodder  they 
had  provided  for  their  cattle.  The  atmosphere  waa  on  the  whole  rather  clear  and 
aerene  than  durkened  by  mists,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  brisk  land  winds,  to  which  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  la 
extremely  favourable.  It  must  at  the  same  be  allowed,  that  the  winter  of  ISli  (that 
which  Ur.  Henderson  passed  Tn  Iceland),  aa  well  as  that  which  immediately  preceded 
i^  vraa  comddered  by  the  Icelanders  as  uncommonly  mild." 
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matter  as  the  other— the  water  ia  aeen  in  great  agitatkm.  At  irregnki 
iatervalsy  the  water  is  toeaed  out  of  the  pit  to  a  great  height,  followed 
hy  a  prodigiona  nuh  of  ateam,  accompanied  with  a  roaring  noiae.  Hie 
force  is  ao  great,  that  eyen  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wind,  the  Tapoor 
ibrma  a  peipendicnkr  column,  nearly  70  or  80  feet  high ;  and  when 
laige  atones  are  thrown  into  the  pit,  they  are  shivered  to  pieces,  and 
thrown  out  to  a  height  often  fiur  heyond  that  of  the  jet  of  raponr  and 
water.*' 

Hot  Springi.'}  The  most  cnrions  of  the  springs  in  IceUmd  is  the 
Twigukver^  in  the  Talley  of  Reekholt.  Among  a  great  number  of  botlii^ 
springs,  are  two  cavities  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  from  which  the 
water  spouts  alternately.  While  from  one  the  water  is  thrown  about 
ten  foet  high  in  a  narrow  jet,  the  other  cavity  is  foil  of  water  boiling 
viidently.  This  jet  continues  about  four  minutes,  and  then  suheides, 
'uHben  the  water  from  the  other  immediately  rises  in  a  thicker  column  to 
the  height  of  three  *or  four  fset.  This  continues  about  three  minutes, 
when  it  sinks  and  the  other  rises,  and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  structure  of  the  cavities  whidi  occasion  this  irreguhr 
alteration,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  construct  a  piece  of  mechanism,  of 
whidi  steam  is  the  prime  mover,  to  imitate  the  phenomena.  In  the 
Buddie  of  the  river,  which  runs  through  the  valley  of  Reekholt,  is  a 
small  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  hot  springs  issue.  At  Reekholt  is  a 
bath,  which  was  constructed  600  years  ago,  by  the  famous  &101TO 
Sta*ieson.  It  is  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  deep,  being  supplied 
with  hot  water  from  a  spring  about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  by  means 
of  a  covered  conduit  which  has  been  much  damaged  by  an  eardiquake. 
There  was  also  a  spring  of  cold  water  brought  to  it,  so  that  any  desired 
temperatnra  might  be  c^tained. 

CUmaiBJ}  Though  this  island  occupies  a  more  southerly  latitude,  and 
presents,  on  the  whole,  a  much  greater  extent  of  vegetation  than  the 
adjacent  continent,  it  has  nevertheless  been  unfortunately  doomed  to  bear 
the  repulsive  name  of  Icdandy  while  the  other  has  been  favoured  with 
the  pleaaing  and  animating  appellation  of  GremlantL  The  imposition 
of  these  namea  was  wholly  arbitrary,  according  to  the  accidental  cirenm« 
stances  of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  originated.  Flocke,  the  third 
adventnier  to  Iceland,  happening  to  ascend  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
western  peninsula,  discovered  a  bay  completely  filled  wiA  Greenland  iee, 
and  therefore  thought  himself  entitled  to  change  the  name  given  to  die 
island  by  his  predecessors,  to  that  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  ihoae  who  inhabit  more 
genial  climes,  have  viewed  it  as  equally  inhospitable  with  the  most  rigid 
of  the  polar  regions,— -considering  the  natives  as  exposed  to  aU  the 
benumbing  influence  of  relentless  frosts,  and  perpetually  immersed  in  ice 
or  snow.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  climate  is 
perhapa  more  unsettled,  but  it  ia  very  aeldom  that  the  cold  is  nxne 
intense  than  in  the  south  of  Scandinavia.**    In  the  course  of  the  last 


"  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Hooker  eaw  it,  there  was  a  mater  qoantitj  of  water 
thaa  when  either  Sir  John  Stanley  or  Sir  Geom  Mackenzie  witneend  Ita  eruptions. 
Indeed,  what  Mr.  Hooker  has  deaeribed  aa  a  oolamn  of  water,  Sir  Georfe  Ma^enxie 
deacribee  aa  one  of  vapour.  When  we  consider  tlie  immense  power  of  the  agent  which 
aeta  diese  grand  works  in  play,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  suppose  frequent  altera- 
'tions  in  their  morement  and  appearanee.  The  deatmetion  of  a  natural  valvc^  or  a 
slight  cham  in  the  oonflgurauon  of  the  anbtenraneoos  pipes  and  carltla^  might 
occasion  variations  in  the  maenomena  from  time  to  time. 

»  •(  At  first,**  saya  Dr.  Henderson,  «*  I  oonfeas  I  dinddered  at  the  Idea  of  spending 
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^Miitaiy»  the  wintan  of  1717,  1742,  1784|  and  1702,  were  «ieeniye]y 
cold ;  ond  the  fea  itself  was  froaen  to  soch  an  extent,  that  a  comnnuii- 
«atUm  was  kept  np  for  some  time  on  tlie  ice  between  the  coasts  on  some 
of  the  principal  bays,  as  also  between  the  di£ferent  islands  in  the  Bida- 
liorden.  The  keenest  frost  ever  experienced  in  Icdand,  was  in  the  year 
1S48,  when  the  ocean  was  oongealed  all  ronnd  the  island  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  inhabitants  riding  on  horseback  from  one  promontcMry  to 
another  on  the  ice.  The  longest  day  of  summer,  and  the  longest  night  of 
winter,  last  each  of  them  a  week  in  the  extreme  north*  Storms  and 
hufriGanes  occur  as  frequently  here  as  in  the  Feroe  Islands. 

Aurotu  BoftaUf^  We  caxmot  omit  to  iiotice  the  most  striking  atrial 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  an  Icelandic  winter,  viz.  the  aurorse  hordes,  or 
northern  lights,  which  are  here  seen  in  all  their  brilliancy  and  grandeur. 
I  had  an  opportunity,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  of  contemplatmg  them  almost 
every  dear  night  the  wlwle  winter,  sometimes  shooting  across  the  hemi- 
sphere in  a  straight  line,  and  presenting  to  the  view,  for  a  whole  eyening, 
one  vast  steady  stream  of  light;  but  more  commonly  they  kept  dancing 
and  running  about  with  amazing  velocity,  and  a  tremulous  motion, 
exhibiting,  as  they  advanced,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  curvated  appear* 
ances.  On  gaining  one  point  of  the  hemisphere,  they  generally  coUected 
aa  if  to  muster  their  forces,  and  then  began  again  to  branch  out  into 
numerous  ranks,  which  struck  off  to  the  greatest  distances  from  each 
oAer,  as  they  passed  the  zeniA,  yet  so  as  always  to  preserve  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  in  an  oval-shape,  when  they  contracted  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  they  expanded;  and  after  uniting  in  a  common  point,  they 
cidier  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  or  were  lost  in  a  stream 
of  light,  which  grew  frinter  and  fainter,  the  nearer  it  approached  the 
Of^Msite  side  of  ^e  heayens.  They  are  mostly  of  a  dunnish  yellow,  yet 
oton  assuming  mixtures  of  red  and  green.  When  they  are  particulairlT 
quick  and  yivid,  a  crackling  noise  is  heard,  resembling  that  whidi 
aeeompanies  the  escape  of  the  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine.    . 


a  winter  in  loeknd;  bat  what  was  mv  snroriae,  when  I  ibiuid  the  temperature  of 
tlie  atmoephere  not  only  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  winter  in  Denmark,  but 
equal  to  that  of  the  mildest  1  have  lived  either  in  Denmark  or  Sweden.  In  the  month  of 
MoTcmber,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenhi^*s  thermometer  did  not  sink  lower  than  SOe, 
and  it  was  nearly  as  often  above  the  freezing  point  as  below  it.  On  the  6th  of  Deoenw 
ber,  with  dear  weather  and  a  light  breeze  max  the  east-north-east,  it  sank  to  8"  90* ; 
after  wUcfa,  espedall  v  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  weather  became  remarkably 
mild,  and  continued  in  this  state  till  nearly  the  middle  of  January,  the  thermometer 
for  the  most  port  between  Si"  and  40>.  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  January  it  fdl  aa 
low  aa  15*  90^',  but  roae  again  in  a  short  time,  and  continued  much  more  frequently 
above  than  below  thepidnt  of  congelation,  till  the  7th  of  March,  when  we  had  a  strong 
wind  from  the  NN  W.,  and  the  mercury  which  had  stood  the  p^recediog  day  between 
SQo  and  84^,  rank  in  the  evening  to  9o  W,  at  noon  to  8o,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  it  fell  as  low  as  ^  8(K,  which  was  the  strongest  degree  of  frost  we  had  the 
whole  winter.  The  following  evenina  it  was  at  G" ;  on  the  9th  it  rose  to  IQo ;  on  the 
lOth  to  I9o ;  and  so  on  till  the  ISth.  Tdien  it  got  ajraln  to  SS" ,  and  continued  for  the 
most  part  above  it  for  the  whole  of  the  month.  On  the  12th  of  April  it  fell  to  I9», 
but  otherwise  kept  varying  between  S8»  and  62o.  About  the  middle  of  May  the 
atmoephere  grew  colder,  occasioned,  most  probably,  by  the  approach  of  some  masses 
of  Greenland  ice,  and  on  the  18th  and  several  of  the  following  days,  the  mercury  was 
at  29°.  The  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  during  the  winter  was  very  considerable, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  where  many  of  the  peasants  were 
reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  distress,  bv  the  total  consumption  of  ue  fodder  they 
had  provided  for  Uieir  cattle.  The  atmosphere  was  on  the  whole  rather  clear  and 
serene  than  darkened  by  mists,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  brisk  land  winds,  to  which  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  is 
extremely  &yourable.  It  must  at  the  same  be  allowed,  that  the  winter  of  1814  (that 
which  D>r.  Henderson  passed  in  Iceland),  aa  well  as  that  which  immediately  preoeded 
it»  vraa  oonaidcffied  by  the  Icelanders  aa  uncommonly  mild.*' 
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by  diains.  Heddemaik  in  Norway,  and  Jamtland  in  Sweden,  are  kvela 
of  the  elevation  of  3000  feet.  Between  these  two  lofty  plains  luna  a 
branch  of  the  great  Scandinavian  chain,  which,  risiiig  to  5000  or  6000 
feet,  first  divides  N(»way  from  Sweden,  and  afterwwds  Dalecarlia  from 
Wermeland.  In  the  south  this  chain  receives  the  appellation  of  the  Safe 
mountains;  and  in  the  north  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Khlen  or 
Kolen.  The  great  lakes  of  Gothland  occupy  basins,  at  the  termination 
of  the  chains.  Sweden  is  intersected  with  numerous  marshea,  failla,  and 
lakes;  and  beyond  the  60th  degree  appears  vast  tracts  of  wild  and 
uninhabited  land,  approximating  as  we  proceed  northwards  to  the  sterility 
and  bleak  aspect  of  the  polar  districts.  Nature  in  various  places  of  this 
country  presents  the  wildest  and  most  sublime  features;  but  in  general 
the  scenery  is  remarkably  uniform.  The  coasts  sunounding  the 
Bothnian  Gulf  and  the  Baltic  are  bold  and  rugged,  indented  with 
ous  bays,  and  stretcl^ing  out  into  imposing  promontories;  while  the 
itself  is  filled  with  innumerable  islands,  and  rocks  or  skareSy  which  serve 
as  a  natural  bulwark  to  the  coasts.  The  shores  of  Christiawstadt, 
Malmo,  and  HaUand  are  indeed  destitute  of  these  akares,  but  are  never- 
theless high  and  well-protected. 

Lapland,  according  to  Wahlenberg,  may  be  divided  into  Bre  zones  or 
belts,  concentric  with  the  Bothnian  Gulf;  and  differing  from  each  other 
in  i^pearance,  climate,  and  productions.     The  first,  extending  obliquely 
round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  generally  80  miles  broad,  is  covered  with 
forests  of  the  spruce  and  Scotch  fir.  The  second,  higher  and  colder  than  the 
first,  and  only  from  6  to  8  miles  broad,  contains  the  Scotch  £t.    The  third, 
still  higher  than  the  two  preceding,  is  about  12  miles  in  breadth,  except 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Enontekis,  where  it  is  40  miles  wide.    It  produces  birches 
but  no  pines.     The  fourth,  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  but  higher  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  produces  only  the  saUx  glauod^  a  species  of  willow 
peculiar  to  very  cold  climates.     The  fifth,  and  the  fiirthest  from  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  extends  along  the  north  side  of  Lapland,  and  is  the  most 
elevated  tract  of  the  whole,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  above  the  limit  of 
constant  congelation.     It  produces  no  trees,  and  scarcely  any  vegetation 
whatever,  except  a  few  hardy  plants  where  the  snow  has  been  melted. 
In  none  of  the  three  first  zones  is  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
considerable.     The  highest  mountain  in  these  three  belts  is  only  1,140 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  church  of  Enontekis  is  1,429  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  Lapland  Alps 
the  ground  rises  constantly,  but  so  gradually  that  it  is  practicable  to  go 
in  a  boat  to  the  Lake  Kielisgarvi,  which  is  in  so  elevated  a  situation  that 
the  birch-tree  is  scarcely  to  be  found  on  the  shores.      The  Lapland 
mountains  are  a  continuatiun  of  the  great  chain  which  runs  through 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  extends  in  some  of  its  branches  to  Finland  and 
Rubsia.     These  mountains  passing  through  the  south  of  Lapland,  as  high 
as  the  latitude  of  Tomea,  are  nearly  of  equal  height  through  the  whole 
of  their  extent,  none  being  lower  than  2,132  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea:  but  the  most  elevated  mountains  occur  in  the  southon  part  of 
Lulea  Lapmark*     One  of  these  is  the  highest  glacier  in  Sweden,  and  has 
been  long  regarded,  by  the  superstitious  natives,  with  awe  and  veneration, 
being  denominated  in  the  Liqiponean  language  SuUiebnay  or  *  the  HiU 
of  God.'^    This  Alp  is  situated  in  N.  Lat.  67<>  lO',  near  the  margin  of  a 

>  Tliii  appellation  SvlitdmOf  and  BekUdi,  that  of  a  remarkable  nMmntain  of  Perth- 
■hirf^  in  SeoCland,  bave  the  same  oiriginal  meaning  in  both  the  Li^pooean  and  Gsdie 
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like  commoiiieatiiig  with  the  Wettevn  Ocean.  It  foni»  three  peaks  of  the 
lespettive  altitudea  of  5,760,  5,870,  and  6,178  English  feet.  These 
peiJa  of  the  Kiolen  are  coToed  with  an  aocnoDiilation  of  eternal  snow. 
The  sides  of  the  mountain,  at  the  altitude  of  8,500  feet,  exhibit  rea] 
glacierB.  The  ice  itself  is  perfectly  clear  and  colourless,  but  its  clefts 
appear  blue.  Near  the  base  of  tins  mountain,  the  lake  Lommi-jauri, 
elevated  2,265  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  has  snow  l3ang  along  its 
banks  during  the  whole  year.  Half-a-degree  ferther  north,  the  Yiri-jauri, 
at  «n  eleyation  of  1,900  feet,  appears  covered  with  hard  ice  in  the  middle 
of  summer.  These  observatipns  of  Wahlenberg  seem  to  harmonize  with 
the  theory  that  gives  from  2,230  to  2,325  feet,  for  the  height  of  the 
mean  boundary  of  congelation  in  these  latitudes. 

To  the  N.  of  Sulitelma  is  another  immense  glacier,  named  Olmajalos, 
5,543  feet  high;  and  Tulpajegna,  a  yery  extensive  one,  is,  4,050  feet  of 
altitude.  Those  of  Gresetsjack,  Pemetjack,  and  Ridaljack,  to  the  N.  of 
Tulpijegna,  are  supposed  to  be  little  inferior  in  height;  but  from  68**  20^ 
of  N.  Lat.  the  Alpine  range,  though  continued  in  an  almost  uninterrupted 
line  to  the  N.  Cape,  diminishes  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  Of  the  maritime  Alps,  which  occupy  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  Lapland,  the  principal  chain,  extending  from  the  insular  promon* 
tory  of  Loffoden,  and  the  western  side  of  the  Alten  Fiord,  contains  many 
mountains  rising  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  bears  glaciers 
immediately  above  the  sea.  The  highest  of  these  are  the  Alps  of  Lyngen, 
4,264  feet  high. 

Seas*"]  Sweden  is  washed  by  two  seas, — ^the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
Baltic  The  former  on  the  S.  W.,  forms  between  Zealand  and  Halland 
the  large  stormy  bay,  called  the  Cattegat,  of  which  we  have  already 
•poken,  and  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  the  Sound,  in  which  lie  the 
Swedish  Island  of  Hween,  and  several  inhabited  islands  on  ^e  coast  of 
Goteborg,  such  as  Tjom,  Orust,  Karingd,  the  Koster  Island,  &c.  The 
Baltic,  beaides  a  number,  of  Skares,  contuns  the  two  Swedish  Islands  of 
Gothland  and  Oeknd,  and  forms  in  the  N.  W.  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  lies  the  group  of  the  Aland  Islands.  This  gulf  has 
almost  every  where  from  20  to  50  fethoms  water. 

Rivert,2  None  of  the  Swedish  rivers  have  an  extensive  course. 
They  all  run  to  the  S.  or  £.,  frvm  the  Lapland  and  Norwegian  moun* 
tains.  Some  of  them,  rising  frt>m  great  lakes,  are  of  considerable 
magnitude ;  but  their  navigation  is  impeded  by  the  number  of  cataracts 
which  distinguish  the  river-courses  in  this  country.  The  largest  stream 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  Tomea,  which  is  nowthe  inland  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Russia,  and  is  upwards  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  Lula 
fells  into  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  same  gulf,  after  a  course  of  S50  Britieh 
miles,  from  W.  to  £.  There  is  a  fall  in  this  river  which  is  the  greatest 
in  Europe,  being  an  uninterrupted  perpendicular  descent  of  40  feet,  at  a 
spot  where  the  stream  is  above  half-fr-mile  broad.  The  Kalix,  Pitea,  and 
Umea  rivers,  discharge  themselves  into  the  western  side  of  the  same 
gulf.  The  most  considerable  streams  in  Sweden  Proper,  are  those 
whidi  flow  frt>m  lakes,  and  which  are  called  in  the  native  language  eibt 
er  cIm.*    Of  these  the  largest  are  the  Gdta,  the  Angermanna,  and  ^e 

UngMgei    the  '  Hill  of  God  :*  th«  andent  inhabitanta  of  both  countries  having  boan 
•ceoatonied  annually  to  perform  cdigious  rites  on  their  summits. 
^  «  By  an  error  common  in  Swedish  maps,  it  is  customary  to  write  Umea,  or 
"      r  «fo,  Tcrntat  sir, which  fanpUca  more  than  is  necessary ;  the  terminating  diphthong 
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DaL  Hie  latter  itream  is  the  moti  important  rirer  of  Sweden,  consisting 
of  two  conjunct  streams,  the  eastern  and  western  Dal,  which  rise  in  the 
Norwegian  Alps,  giro  name  to  the  prorince  of  Dalam  or  Dalecailia,  and 
fiJl  into  the  Botfaxdan  Qulf,  10  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Gefle,  after  a  conne 
of  260  miles;  presenting  near  the  mouth,  a  oelehrftted  fell  of  40  feet 
perpendicular,  and  near^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  the  effect  of  width 
is  truly  sublime.'  The  Angarmanna)  like  all  the  principal  rivera  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  runs  on  the  mountainous  barrier 
which,  extending  N.  and  S^  divides  Scandiuma  into  two  parts,  and 
separates  Norway  from  Sweden.  It  flows  through  Lapmaik,  and 
hecoqiing  augmented  by  streams  from  the  numeroui  lakes  of  that  prorinec^ 
displays  near  Weda,  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of  water  in  the  worid. 

Lakes*']  Lakes  are  numerous  in  Sweden>  and  of  great  sixe.  The 
lacgest  is  the  Wpoer,  100  miles  long,  by«  60  of  medial  breadth ;  in  great 
part  surrounded  with  forests  and  rocks  of  red  granite,  and  147  feet  tho^e 
the  level  of  the  Cattegai.  It  is  naTigable,  contains  many  islands,  ittd 
receives  84  rivers,  ihe  chief  of  which  is  the  GOCa,  which  has  been  made 
navigable  by  the  canal  of  TroUhHtta.  The  Wetter  Lake  equals  hi  ktegth 
the  Wener,  it  is  of  great  depths  but  is  iil  inferior  breadth,  no  tHMe 
exceeding  36  milte.  It  also  has  several  islands,  and  receives  about 
40  small  streams;  its  only  outlet  is  the  Motala.  Its  elevation  sA>ove 
the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  Baltic,  has  been  estimated  a*  2M 
feet.  The  communicadon  between  the  Wetter  and  Wener,  now  in  ph>- 
gress,  if  executed,  the  German  and  Baltic  will  be  united,  «nd  tiie 
dangerous  navigation  through  the  Baltic  and  Sound  avoided.  The  Malar 
is  60  miles  in  length,  by  18  ifi  breadth,  and  contains  a  conntless  number 
of  picturesque  islands;  its  fine  scenery  is  almost  equal  to  tiiat  of  Locarno 
in  Italy.  Stockholm  is  situated  where  this  lake  joins  the  sea.  It  ia 
united  with  the  Hielmar  by  the  canal  of  Arboga,  with  the  Bars  by  the 
canal  of  Stromsholm,  and  with  the  Baltic  by  the  canal  of  Soderielge. 
The  most  considerable  lake  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  is  that  of  Stor,  in 
Jamtland.  The  lakes  of  Lapland  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
of  great  extent  and  elevation.  They  are  generally  disttnguished  by  their 
romantic  scenery. 

Minerai  Springi,']  There  are  about  960  mineral  springs  in  Sweden, 
among  which  the  baths  of  Med^vi,  and  the  wells  of  Lokn  Slter, 
Ramldsa,  and  Rotteneby,  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Climate^']  In  a  country  like  Sweden,  reaching  from  56®  SO'  to  near 
70°  N.  Lat.  and  so  diversified  in  surface,  the  climate  is  necessarily  ffsn* 
ous,  but  upon  the  whole  healthy.  In  the  south  it  difiers  but  little  fWmi 
that  of  Scotland.  In  Gothland,  as  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
western  gales,  loaded  with  vapour  from  the  Atlantic,  frequently  deluged 
the  whole  country;  but  in  Sweden  IVoper  these  are  less  frequent,  frmn 
the  greater  ptevalenoe  of  easterly  winds.  The  spring  is  a  rapid  and 
constant  altematkMi  of  rain^  snow«  and  firast;  and  of  late  yean,  this  season 

M,  or  8,  wonoanoed  o,  in  the  words  Umeae,  PIteae,  Luleae,  kc,  of  Itself,  signifies  <a 
riter :'  Thus  Ummt  means  ihe  riyer  Urn*.  In  Sw^lsh  tlis  word  hedk  slg:nlfies  •  a  brook,' 
a  *  small  rirer ;'  at  signifies  <  a  middling  river,'  neither  very  lai^  nor  very  Small;  aftef^ 
wards  efo  means  <  a  large  river;*  bat  no  accurate  writer  of  the  Swedish  langaage^ 
when  the  termination  oe  has  been  added  to  the  name  of  a  river,  would  add  the  word 
efo ;  becaose  this  is  evidently  a  pluralism.  *'«GlcirA«. 

"  The  Dal  is  subject  to  very  sudden  elevation  and  £sUs :  sometiasas  rialaf  6  ar  7 
feet  In  24  hoonb  and  on  the  whole  fkom  28  to  90  feet«  when  the  foroeof  ths  enrrcnt  la 
ao  great  as  to  sweep  away  foreeta  and  remove  vaat  msassa  of  granite. 
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has  been  <»bBerred  to  be  iMdi  nrare  mMupefrtte  th«a  vnuL  The  rdii« 
mer  is  short,  but  dry  md  pkosafit»  the  beat  seldon  exeeediBg  17^  or  18® 
df  Reaumur.  Avtnmn  u  the  &ieiit  BeoMn.  In  wintoTy  lie  Botbnian 
Gulf  k  frozen  from  November  to  Mareh;  and  tra^llen  can  erow  o?er 
from  Finland^  by  way  of  the  lalanda  of  Akml,  upon  the  ioe.  The  eaatem 
coast  baa  a  milder  temperature  than  Uie  western ;  but  die  warmest  and 
most  piensant  dimate  is  that  of  Seboaen.^  The  climate  of  Lapland 
IB  singular,  espedidly  as  k  aflects  vegetation.  There,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  regulated  more  by  the  eleration  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
and  distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  than  by  tiie  mere  cireumstonce  of 
latitade.  Hence  between  the  Bothi^an  Gulf  and  the  Lapland  Alps, 
in  N.  Lat.  69®,  the  temperature  is  remarlmbly  similar  throughout  that 
whole  tract.  But  in  the  markhne  tract,  or  Rnmark,  which  lies  between 
these  mountahn  and  the  North  Sea,  the  heat,  except  in  some  sequestered 
Tallies,  is  almost  wholly  regulated  by  the  latitude.  In  point  of  tempera- 
tare,  therefore,  Lapland  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  the  inland  and' 
the  maritime.  In  the  former,  llie  winter  is  rery  severe,  and  the  summer 
ver^  hot;  in  the  latter  the  winter  is  comparatively  mild,  and  the  summer 
cold;  the  one  being  influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  Frosen  Ocean, 
and  the  other  screened  from  its  action  by  the  circular  Alpine  ridge. 
Sometimes  it  happens  in  the  Lapland  Alps,  that  when  a  colder  summer 
tban  usual  occurs,  the  snow  lies  during  the  whole  year;  and  all  kinds  of 
vegeti^Ies  are  totally  destroyed,,  a  few  lichens,  &c.  excepted.  The  cold 
varies  here  from  15**  to  80**  of  Reaumur.  During  the  winter-solstice,  in 
Lapland,  when  the  sun  con^ues  for  weeks  together  below  the  horizon, 
tbere  is  only  a  twilight  of  a  few  hours,  instead  of  a  clear  daylight. 
These  dreary  nights  are,  however,  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
lorora  borealis,  which  gleamB  here  with  uncommon  splendour. 

Sirii,']  The  soil  of  Sweden  is  in  general  very  bad,  though  there  are 
particttlar  spots  to  be  found,  which  are  of  a  superior  quality.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  agriculture,  and  the  peasants  are  represented 
18  exceedingly  industrious ;  yet  neither  art  nor  Science  can  atone  for  the 
natural  deficiency  of  the  aoil,  and  with  their  utmost  efforts,  the  Swedes 
are  hardly  able  to  raise  a  suffidency  of  grain  for  home-consumption.  The 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Sweden  are  in  the  northern  division,  or  Gothland, 
where  coneiderable  quantities  of  wheat  are  raised.  The  loss  of  Finland 
has  been  injurious  to  Sweden,  as  the  southern  parts  of  that  extensive 
tract  are  eminently  fertile,  and  well-cultivated.  The  unhappy  propensity 
of  the  pecesants  for  ardent  spirits,  and  the  great  consumption  of  grain 
requisite  for  supplying  the  distilleries,  concur  in  rendering  Sweden  depend- 
ant on  its  neighbours  for  this  necessary  article  of  human  subsistence.  In 
Nordland,  and  Angermannland,  though  good  crops  are  produced  from  a 
soil  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  yet  they  are  rendered  precarious  from  the 
ridnit^  of  the  Norwegian  mountains,  whence  mists  and  frosts  are  engen- 
<l«ed,  whidi  of^n  destroy  the  crops  when  nearly  ripe.  The  soil  of 
Swedish  Lapland  is  generally  sterile.     The  greater  part  of  the  country 

*  Within  twenty  yean  the  thermometer  of  Celaiiu,  At  Stockholm,  has  been  noticed  to 
nllTi^  timee  to  5*  below  zero,  of  Falirenhei^  and  once  so  low  as  i(f  below  that  point. 
Serere,  however,  as  this  mast  be,  it  is  far  exceeded  in  Swedish  Lapland.  At  Tornea, 
on  the  2Sd  January.  1760,  the  thermometer  stood  at  7  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  Uh*  belAW 
^;  at  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  at  66* ;  and  at  midnight,  at  82*  below  the  same  point  At. 
Jakaserri,  S  degrees  fhrther  north,  and  half  a  degree  to  the  west,  the  thermometer 
Hood,  on  the  same  day,  at  00*  below  zero ;  while  at  Ut^ocki,  i*  north  of  Tomea,  and 
^  to  the  east,  the  mercury  sunk  into  the  bowl,  notwithstanidiog  the  thermometer  was 
graduated  to  147*  below  zero. 

Z 
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ifl  covered  with  rocks^  peats  or  moss,  and  gravelly  plaiiu.     Tbape  ate  a. 
dew  tiacts  of  soil  tolenUy  good  in  the  soathem  parts. 

Veffdable  Kinffdam,']  As  to  fruits,  they  are  by  no  means  plentiinl  in 
Sweden ;  and  beyond  Gefle,  no  fruit-trees  appear.     Farther  north,  the 
beech  disappears;  oaks  becMne  scarce;  and  firs,  pines,  junipers,  and 
birches,  are  the  only  trees  which  endure  the  cold.   Even  these,  at  a  higher 
ktitade,  become  stunted ;  till  the  dwarf  birch,  the  hardiest  of  all,  disap- 
pears in  the  Alpine  region  of  Li^land,  a  little  below^the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.    Sweden  is,  however,  by  no  means  deficient  in  forests ;  and  excds 
Norway  in  the  variety,  number,  and  size  of  leafy  trees,  particularly  in  Wer- 
meland,  and  the  south,  where  are  vast  forests  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  other 
deciduous  trees ;  but  these  are  still  less  common  than  firs  and  lofty  pines. 
Aspens,  limes,  pears,  and  poplars,  are  only  found  in  Schonen.    The  com- 
paratively low  situatifHi  of  the  whole  tract  to  the  south  and  east  of  Wemv 
Lake,  when  contrasted  with  the  lofty  plains  of  Norway,  is  the  cause  of  thii 
superior  abundance  of  leafy  trees.     The  botany  of  Sweden  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  the  learned  Linnsens,  the  celebrated  £ather  of  that  science. 
Com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  pease,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  fiaz,  hemp, 
hops,  and  tobacco,  are  greatly  cultivated  in  Sweden.    The  fir  is  the  most 
common  tree  in  this  country.    The  vegetable  productions  of  Lapland  are 
not  numerous,  but  more  various  than  might  be  expected.     Wahlenheig 
enumerates  and  describes  1087  species  of  plants  in  LapUmd.    Fruit-trees 
are  not  indigenous ;  but  a  variety  of  berries  are  spontaneously  produced, 
namely,  hiB/da  currants,  raspberries,  crawberries,  juniper  berries,  bilberries, 
and  the  Norwegian  mulberry,  which  grows  upon  a  creeping  plants  and  is 
greatly  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic     The  most  usefrd  native  vegetables 
are  swrel,  noted  for  its  antiscorbutic  properties;  angelica  amamffeiiea^ 
highly  relished  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  the  lichen  rangtferinou$y  or  rein- 
deer lichen,  the  chief  food  of  that  animal  during  winter,  and  which  i3be 
Laplanders  frequently  boil  in  broth  for  their  own  use.^    Of  die  indigimons 
fruits,  the  most  delicious  is  the  berry  of  the  rubui  arcUcus^  which,  when 
fully  ripe,  is  said  to  be  superior  in  fragrance  and  flavour  to  the  finest 
strawberries.     A  small  plateful  fills  an  apartment  with  a  more^jcquiatte 
scent  than  the  sweetest  perfume,  and  it  is  preserved  in  Sweden  as  one  of 
the  finest  sweatmeats.     No  agriculture  is  pursued  in  T^iyland,  except  in 
a  few  sheltered  vallies,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  ^  son^diem 
districts.     In  some  places,  a  plough  of  a  peculiar  construction  is  used  in 
preparing  1^  soil  for  the  seed,  on  ground  full  of  lai^ge  stones ;  but  gene- 
rally the  ground  is  dug  by  the  labourer.     The  grain  which  grows  best, 
and  is  chiefly  sown  in  Lapland,  is  barley,  or  rather  bigg ;  and  oals  have 
been  raised  on  the  high  level  of  Enontekis.     It  is  found  that  no  grain 
will  ripen  in  any  district,  vidiere  the  average  heat  of  thcr  three  summer 
months  does  not  reach  to  47^^  of  Fahrenheit.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  seedtime,  to  the  end  of  harvest,  seldom  more  than  sixty  days 
elapse,  or  froxp  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.     So  rapid  is  the 
growth  during  the  summer-season  in  Lapland,  that  Acerbi  affirms  himaelf 
to  have  seen,  at  Enontekis,  the  tobacco  plant  increase  generally  more 
than  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours.' 

*  HI  Lichene  obslti  campi,  qnos  terrain  damnatam  dioeret  peregrlnns,  bi  rant  Lap- 
pontim  agri,  huBc  prata  eorum  fertiliasimat  adeo  at  felicem  se  pnraioet  poaaeaaor  pro- 
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the  63d  parallel,  the  common  domeatic  ammala  of  Europe  eaanot  enduro 
the  dunale,  and  the  pfayaical  growth  of  man  himaelf  appears  checked  by 
the  cold.  Lmnnaa  ennmeratee  1,400  species  of  organized  beings  in 
Sweden.  The  hones,  like  those  of  Norway,  are  generaUy  small,  bnl 
Bpinted.  Those  of  Angermannland  possess  the  utmost  symmetry  of  limb 
and  form.  Hie  cattle  and  sheep  present  nothing  pecnfiar.  Hie  wool  is 
pretty  good,  but  the  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  hare  not  snooeeded. 
The  rein-deer  will  be  described  under  the  article  Norway.  There  are 
a  few  stags  and  roes,  besides  bears,  foasee,  lynxes,  badgers,  and  lemminga. 
The  increase  of  wohes  throughout  Sweden  and  Finhmd  of  late  yean,  ia 
one  of  the  most  remaitoble  events  in  the  history  of  the  comitry.  The 
blue-throated  waibler,  or  motacilla  sveeka  of  Ligplaaid,  is  said  to  surpass 
the  nightingale  in  the  variety,  harmony,  and  sweetness  of  its  modub^ons 
and  cadences.  The  smnp  rgaa  ptarmigan  is  very  abuidant  in  the 
Dorthem  districts.  Sevteral  qiecies  of  wild  fowl  which  haunt  the  lakes 
are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Sweden.  Bees  are  foond  in  the  south  districts. 
Hie  plague  of  the  northern  districts  is  the  swaims  of  flies  and  gadflies^ 
which  tonnent  man  and  beast. 

>  Mmerais.']  Sweden  may  be  pronounced  the  parent  country  of  modem 
mineralogy,  having  produced  a  number  of  ilhiatrions  names  in  that  sdenoe; 
as  Bagman,  Cnmstedt,  Walleriusy  Berzetins,  and  othos.  first  in  dignity, 
thouf^  not  in  profit,  are  the  gold  mines  of  Adelfors,  in  Smaland ;  bat 
these  mines  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  the  little  they  produce  scarcely 
covering  the  expense.  Gold  also  occasionally  presents  itself  in  beds  i[ 
hornh]imde,inthemineofBaatta,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ryddariiytte.  Native 
gold  is  also  found  at  Swappavara,  in  Tomeo  Lapnurfc.  Silvtern^nes 
exist  in  several  parts  of  Sweden;  but  the  quantity  of  this  metal  furnished 
by  Sweden  is  inferior  to  that  produced  by  Norway.  The  annual  produce 
af  silver  from  Uie  mines  of  Sala  is  about  1700  Ibi.  It  is  for  her  mines 
of  eofper  and  iron  that  Sweden  is  chiefly  &med.  At  one  time,  Sweden 
supplied  ahnost  the  whole  world  with  iron ;  but  English  iron,  though  of 
infiaior  quality,  isnow  moreunivenally  used,  Thesiqieriority  of  the  Swedish 
iron  arisen  from  its  being  prepared  with  charcoal,  in  place  of  coal,  as  in 
England,  as  well  as  from  the  natoral  quality  of  ^le  <ire,  which  is  a  pore 
protoxide,  so  nearly  in  the  metallic  state  as  to  be  highly  magnetic  with 
polarity.  The  chief  copper  mines  are  in  Dalam  or  Dalecarlia.  That  of 
Falun  is  probably  the  most  ancient  mine  in  Europe,  having  been  woriced, 
it  is  said,  upwards  of  a  thonsand  years.  The  mines  of  SaJa  and  Noiberg 
yield  lead  and  galena ;  the  former  pure  antimony,  and  the  latter  molyb- 
doia.  Cobalt  is  found  at  Basma ;  but  in  the  richness  and  prolusion  of 
thtt  artidie,  Sweden  is  much  behind  Norway ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
mudi  exceeds  Norway  in  the  purity  of  the  alum  yielded  by  the  works  of 
Andrarum,  in  Schonen.  Sweden  is  deficient  in  salt  and  coal.  In  Schonen, 
indeed,  a  mine  of  the  latter  mineral  was  discovered  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  but  nowhere  else  have  indications  of  it  been  found.  Green 
land  has  also  been  found  in  Schonen.  At  Elfdalen,  a  village  in  Dale- 
carlia, 65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Falun,  very  valuable  quarries  of  porphyry 
were  discovered  in  1786,  and  have  been  wrought,  ever  since  that  period, 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  maible  quarries  in  Italy.   This  porphyry,  in  point 

into  the  diatrict  of  Alien,  in  Western  Flnmark,  which  may  he  ooniidered  M  the  most 
Berthem  cidtiTStioa  In  the  world. 
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ffew  tracts  ^^  i 

Sweden  J '^^6*^^         ^^^XPFACTURES— COMMERCE- 

latit  /.f/^/'.  ^^^  ^.AtfiJ  «^  Swedm  nay  be  diTUed  into  tkm 

iS!^f^ir^^!l!v3ttPiioebalf  of  the  ooD^^  Hero  the 


ii<^^[^^  their  BMiel^ 

ftf  ^'^ZiM.  f/t  the  root!  of  the  eala  pahuiriM.    PotiKteee  m 


a  flour  prepved  from  the  beifc 


i^^^^^l^St^'^^'^  tfarongfaoat  Sweden,  and  need  ee  a  anbui- 

f|l^>»i0i^j^/vi^  it  mannfactomd  from  cninntB  and  ^oeeeberriei. 

t9^  ^  'dhtfB  ^  northern  diatricte,  a  great  qnanttty  of  cattle  ia  xcaied* 

^  ^  f^oi  fltfoid  a  conaiderable  lonroe  of  wealth  to  Sweden.     The 

'put  ^T?^  ^nestotiniher  employs  a  great  many  hands.    If  we  reflect 

^T^)^^^  of  Swedan  for  the  last  three  oentariesy  and  dm  prewnt 

jea  ^^  property  in  that  country,  we  cannot  be  anrprieed,  that  mann- 

^^^  flgiicnltnre,  and  trade,  do  not  flonriah  there.     The  landed  pro- 

^J^^'aewiy  all  in  the  handa  of  the  nobility :  the  generality  of  whom 

£^  neither  indoatry,  patiiotiam,  nor  enCcrpriae,  anffioent  to  indnee  them 

to  otfBgg^  ^^  ^  difficulties  attending  the  infrncy  of  imprevement, 

111  addition  to  tfaia,-. there  is  also  a  groat  deficiency  of  capital  for  anch 

jyipiwremeals,     Sweden  is,  however,  rich  in  some  prodncts.   Its  exports 

4a  timber,  wrought  and  nnwrongfat,  pitch,  and  oil,  an  Tcry  cooaideialile ; 

god  its  mines  are  very  vakiable. 

JnmMaiettMamrfaabireBfSfe,^  Iron  is  the  principal  mineralof  Sweden. 
The  chief  mines  are  at  Damiemora,  and  conaiat  of  12  excavadcnia.  They 
were  discovered  in  1468,  and  lumiah  that  iron  so  much  valiied  in  Britain, 
which  is  uaed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Ortgrtmd  mm,  because  exported  from  Oregmnd,  a  port  near  the  junctiott 
of  ^  Bothnian  Gulf  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  mines  have  no  anbter* 
laaean  galleries,  but  are  woriced  in  the  open  air,  like  grarel-pilB.  The 
whole  extent  of  these  twelve  pits,  collectively,  is  760  feet  in  length$  by 
500  feet  in  df pth.  The  gangart  of  the  one  is  a  ridi  calcaeeooa  eartb, 
containing  very  little  aulphnr,  and  yielding  from  SO  to  SO,  and  eren  90 
pw  cent,  and  annually,  li»0,000  ahip*paands,  or  60,000,000  Iba.  The 
mines  belong  to  thirteen  proprietors,  who  maintain  1,570  wovkman.  In 
Wermelaod  and  Nericia  are  numerous  other  iron  mines ;  and  the  noted 
mountain  of  Tabeig,  in  Smaaland,  is  one  entire  maas  of  rich  kon  ore,  400 
feet  high,  and  3  Britiah  miles  in  drcnmfisfenca,  and  baa  been  wntked  for 
upwards  of  200  years  back.  Yet  wondrous  as  this  mam  is,  it  ia  xivnlied 
by  a  mountain  near  Tomea»  whoUy  composed  of  iron.  The  foct  ia,  that 
jridi  iron  ores  form  the  chief  treasures  of  Lapland,  bsit  have  hitherto 
turned  to  little  account,  as  the  ore  must  be  conveyed  by  a  land  carriage 
of  46  English  miles,  with  rein-deer,  and  in  small  Laplandish  pnlken,  and 
the  furnaces  cannot  be  erected  near  the  mines  for  want  of  fmd.  Even  in 
the  exportation  of  iron,  which  is  here  of  superior  quality,  a  oonaideiabie 
stagnation  has  taken  place,  in  omaeqnenoe  of  the  extension  of  the  iron 
works  of  England,  where  the  abundance  of  coal,  and  the  command  of 
inland  navigation,  forni  more  than  a  comiterpoise  to  the  cheap  labour  and 
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,tlw  mod  ia»l  of  Swmien.  la  USI5,  A»  UNwJkr  of  nbm  cvfloy^d 
dvpnghfHit  die  kiBgpdom  was  IMOO.  After  imo,  the  other  sannftiotarae 
•f  Swedm  aoe  slnieet  too  iocoiMidertUe  to  bo  vientiated.  A  Uttle  eIud 
10  exporte<l  to  the  hwhouie  in  the  eonth  ot  the  Beltic,  but  the  pottery^ 
gtMS-werkfly  fli]k-»wotks,  wooUcii  mmad^cteumt  engajTHEefinerieiy  naff  and 
tebeMO-werfcst  eve  merelir  eafteieot  U>  meet  the  heioe-cooBiiiBptieii  In 
tUh  ee  in  4»ther  poor  emmtms,  h  is  still  oomoioB  i»r  the  peewatiy  to 
onke  el  hoeae  the  ehnUof  and  vieiasila  raqnived  ior  their  fiunily  naot 

Oyi^  Mum  9f  Fahm.^  hk  166iO»  when  the  prodnee  ef  dw  ¥Ubm 
mtne  ima  higheat,  it  yielded  2,500  tona»  or  npvaiPdi  ai  6,000,000  11m.  itf 
oapper.  The  aanaal  airerage  prednne  la  waw  imm  4000  to  6000  abip 
poudyi,  or  from  1^1^6,000  to  1,600*000  Iha.  copper.  In  the  y«or  1817, 
theprodneewaa  6,090  8hip.poanda,#r  2,8 14»2001he.  The  other  copper 
arevka  produce  1 ,200  ahip-ponnds,  or  U6fiQ0  Iba.  of  that  meteL'  Tha 
irftmnphere  of  the  toim of  Fahm  is abno^t  iiit<4eeihle  toaatnoger;  and 
the  tunber  of  the  baildinga  here  ane,  in  the  oonne  of  a  fev  year^  £nind 
to  be  highly  laipregDated  inCh  eoppen 

I  OBmmeree»2  Streden*  lying  iM^oen  two  eeaa,  ia  faToniahly  silaated 
forconimenECu  The  Swedes  are  active  pmd  enteipvising  sailon,  end  condnct 
the  gieater  part  of  their  eomveree  theavadres,  beaidea  being  entenaiTely 
enployed  in  the  mepeaalile  nanrigatioa  of  other  nattona.  The  intenial  oonio 
aenee  ia  asnch  iiapeded  by  tlie  (tiatanee  between  their  niannftctoriag  towaa. 
In  generri,  conuneree  is  couiswtrated  in  the  metropolis,  end  the  23  barhoma 
of  the  kingdom.  The  external  eommenee  preseata  a  aeal  balance  agaiaet 
Sweden.  In  1816,  the  amonnt  of  ioiportB  waa  treble  that  of  ezpoita,  ao 
that  ready  money  nearly  dia^ipeerf  d  fircnn  cirenlation.  Thia  eccaaioned 
a  rigonws  prohibidon  of  abnoat  every  ar^e  of  foreign  produce.  Bui 
the  new  aystem  eatinaly  Mled  in  produeing  the  beneficial  ^ecta  eapocted 
to  flow  from  it,  and  tbe  result — as  was  to  be  expected — has  only  been  to 
piaaMie  an  imp<Htatton  of  prohibited  articles  in  an  illegal  manner :  depriv- 
ing the  gorerament  of  the  benefit  that  might  have  arisen  from  a  smell 
doty,  disaeminating  to  a  great  exteat  tbe  pemietoua  habij;  of  smuggling, 
foappelling  the  people  to  purchase  the  forbidden  articles  at  an  enhanced 
pnce,  and  putting  the  government  to  a  great  exp4»se  in  supporting  a 
eaast-gaard  around  the  whole  shores  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  commerce  of 
Sweden  extended  to  Biitam,  Portugal,  tlie  Baltic,  German  and  Mediter- 
lanean  countries,  the  .West  Indies,  North  America,  and  China ;  but  of 
later  yearn  moat  of  tbe  foreign  companies  have  been  dissolved,  and  only 
eoe,  die  Eeat  India  Company,  which  sends  ia  couple  of  iriiipa  annually  to 
Cbioa,  aow  remams. 

StaUM  BanJL2  The  Staftea  bank  of  Stotrkbolm  owea  ita  ongud  to  Pahn^ 
shut,  a  private  merchant  of  considerable  property.    It  was  inatituted  for 

'  ^  The  number  of  workmen  at  Falun  is  usually  1,800 ;  oii«  half  of  thcee  being 
employed  under  ground  as  miners,  the  other  half  are  at  work  abore  ground,  i*oasting 
and  smelting  tbe  ore,  and  mailing  charcoal.  The  opening  of  the  mine  is  extremely 
brge,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  1,200  feet  m  diameter,  or>  near  three- 
fourths  of  an  English  mile  in  circumference ;  an  immeose  cbasm,  gradually  enlarged 
to  its  present  state  by  saccessiTe  exeayations  and  frequent  downfsus  of  the  superm- 
eombent  rock.  The  chasm  is  descended  by  screral  flights  of  wooden  stairs,  to  the 
satrsnoe  of  the  £nt  jnibtetTanaoas  gallery.  The  descent  thence  is  extremely  com- 
modious ;  not  by  ladders,  as  is  usual  in  mines,  but  by  steps  cut  In  the  rock,  and  "lopinf? 
so  geotly  as  to  be  practicable  for  the  horses  employed  ui  bringing  up  the  ore.  The 
gslieries  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  hich,  and  sufficiently  spacious.  The  perpendicular 
depth  of  the  min^,  from  the  top  of  the  chasm  to  the  first  subteiraiiean  gaUery,  is  I,0di0 
fest ;  Mid  from  thenoe  to  the  bottom,  which  is  full  of  water,  790  feet  more;  total  de|^M>» 
1,740  feet. 
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the  double  purpose  of  lending  and  excbnging  money.  The  buk 
put  nnder  the  direction  of  the  States  in  1688.  In  a  abort  time,  the 
credit  and  (he  wealth  of  the  concern  increased  so  nraehy  that,  before  the 
conchision  of  the  century,  the  interest  of  loans  was  rednoed  to  aix  per 
cent,  and  afterwards,  in  succession,  to  four  and  to  three  per  cenk  The 
interest  upon  borrowed  money,  in  the  meantime,  fell  from  six  per  cent, 
to  four  and  a  half,  three,  and  two  per  cent.  During  the  idgn  of  Adolpfaus 
Frederic,  the  number  oiP  notes  which  had  been  issued  was  very  great ;  and 
the  kingdom,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  much  drained  of  its  coin,  that  the 
bank  found  it  impossible  to  exchange  its  notes  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
copper  money.  To  present  a  failure  in  1766,  the  Statea  Toted  a  loan  of 
£750,000.  The  bank  is  diyided  into  two  branches,  or  departmenla, 
called  the  Laene^  or  loan  bank,  and  the  Wexdy  or  exchange  bank.  These 
keep  their  accounts  entirely  separate  from  each  other,  but  supply  each 
other's  wants  when  necessary.  The  loan  bank  issues  money  to  tndi- 
▼iduals  on  mortgages  or  pledges.  For  gold  and  silyer  in  block,  or  in  the 
state  of  bullion,  for  copper,  brass,  and  certificates  of  having  lent  money 
to  the  bank,  the  proprietors  receive  the  full  value,  for  which  an  «nnn^ 
interest  is  paid  of  three  per  cent.  For  iron,  the  proprietoTB  receive  three* 
fourths  of  its  value,  at  the  same  interest.  When  houses  or  lands  are 
mortgaged,  six  per  cent,  is  paid  on  the  sum  borrowed ;  of  this  four  per 
cent,  is  considered  as  the  interest,  and  the  remaining. two  per  cenk  is 
applied  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  debt.  Jewels,  whicii  weve  for- 
merly received  as  pledges,  are  now  refused,  not  only  because  the  bank  is 
yable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  counterfeits,  but  because  the  valae  of  ench 
articles  is  continually  fluctuating.  The  bank  of  exchange  issues  bank* 
notes,  and  exchanges  them,  discounts  bills,  receives  the  money  deposited 
for  interest  or  security,  and  dischai^ges  an  interest  of  two  per  cenk  on  all 
deposites. 

Monies.']  Payments  are  made  in  doliarSf  mkUUngt^  and  jfmerv; 
but  in  Sweden  and  Norway  the  value  of  the  two  latter  coins  is  very 
different.  In  Norway  a  sekUUng  is  the  lowest  coin,  and  answen  to 
our  half-penny;  a  stiver  is  equal  to  a  penny  In  Sweden,  jdMfayt 
answer  to  our  pence,  and  stivers,  to  our  fisathings.  All  small  sums  sore 
reckoned  in  stivers,  and  instead  of  saying  e.  g.  <  four  schilUnga,'  they 
would  say,  < sixteen  stivers.'  A  silver  dollar  equals  eight-pence;  and 
there  are  6  in  a  rix-dollar  note.  The  only  gold  coin  is  the  ducal,  which 
is  equal  to  2  rix-doUars.  The  whole  amount  of  copper  money  in  dica- 
ladon,  and  which  forms  almost  the  only  medium,  is  estimated  at  500,000 
rix-dollars.  The  paper  money  has  only  a  very  precarious  credit.  Tie 
amount  in  circulation  in  1817  was  estimated  at  30,000,000  of  rix-dottan. 

MMMwres.]  The  Swedish  ell,  which  is  divided  into  2  feet  or  S4 
inches,  is  equal  to  23.36  English  miles.  The  Swedish  mile  comprehends 
18,000  ells,  or  36,000  English  feet  nearly,  bemg  10^  to  a  degree. 


CHAP.  IV.— INHABITANTS-MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Swedes.]  L  Sweden  is  inhabited  by  three  nations,  ra.  The  Swedes, 
who  form  the  minority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  the  descendants  of  a 
Germano-celtic  tribe,  related  to  the  Normans  and  Danes,  but  divided 
into  three  other  tribes,  viz.  Swedes,  Eastrogoths,  and  Westrogoths. 
Their  Unguage  is  a  Germano-Gothic  dialect,  which  bears  considerable 
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namMance  to  the  Duiisli  and  Norwegian.  The  Swedes  are  a  weU« 
made  laoe  of  men, — rather  slender  than  corpulent.  Their  complexion 
is  generally  fair,  with  aubuni  hair  and  fine  blue  eyes,  which  particnlarly 
ififltinguish  the  women.  They  are  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  possess  many 
very  amiable  traits  of  character.  The  Swede  exlnbits  a  more  than 
<Hdinary  degree  of  earnestness  in  his  manner,  his  conception  is  lively,  and 
judgment  keen ;  he  is  prompt  to  conceive,  and  resolute  in  executing  his 
design ;  he  is  hospitable,  and  a  lover  of  society, — simple  in  his  mode  of 
liTing,-— honest  in  all  his  dealings,  where  not  sophisticated  by  the  influence 
of  odbers, — a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
greatness  in  every  department  of  human  attainment.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  nation  more  apt  to  tire  of  its  rulers  than  the  Swedes ;  in 
few  countries  have  more  kings  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  than 
in  Sweden,  and  fewer  histories  display  a  more  rapid  succession  of  intenial 
flMstions  and  revolutions  than  that  oi  this  country.  A  love  of  equality 
seems  deeply  rooted  in  the  lower  classes  of  Sweden;  and  hence  the 
perpetual  opposition  mad6  by  the  inferior  States  to  the  nobility. 

Manners  and  Customs.']  The  dress  of  the  Swedes  is  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  has  some  resem- 
Uaiioe  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  several  centuries  ago.  This  dress  was 
established  by  law,  in  1777,  and  consists  of  a  close  coat,  so  short  as  to 
resemble  a  jacket ;  breeches  of  great  width ;  a  girdle  and  a  cloak,  which 
generally  hangs  from  the  shoulders  behind,  but  which  is  so  wide  as  to 
be  sufficient  for  covering  the  whole  body.  The  hat  is  round,  and  the 
ahoee  are  tied  with  strings.  In  the  hat  is  generally  worn  a  feather ;  and 
a  Bword  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  dress  of  a  gentleman.  The 
general  colour  is  black, — a  colour  which  is  worn  even  by  the  ladies, 
whose  dress  is,  like  that  of  the  men,  laid  under  legal  restrictions.  The 
form  of  the  dress  always  remains  unaltered ;  but  on  extraordinary  occa- 
uoos,  the  black  is  exchanged  for  white  or  blue,  lined  with  red. 

The  food  of  the  rich  consists  of  all  those  various  luxuries  which  wealth 
can  almost  every  where  procure.  The  Swedish  gentry  are  said  seldom  to 
give  any  of  those  friendly  dinners,  at  which  a  few  select  persons  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  rational  entertainment ;  but  they  have  often  large  dinner- 
parties, or  rather  feasts,  conducted  with  a  degree  of  <:eremony  litUe  knovm 
in  the  other  nations  of  Eorope.  To  one  of  these  ceremonial  diiiners  an 
invitation  is  often  received  two  weeks  before  it  is  to  take  place.  When 
the  day  arrives,  forty  or  fifty  people  meet,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are 
strangers  to  each  other,  or  at  least  are  so  little  acquainted,  as  to  be  ill- 
qualified  for  entering  into  any  friendly  or  improving  conversation.  On 
a  sideboard  are  placed  bread,  butter,  cheese,  pickled  salmon,  and  different 
kinds  of  spirituous  liqucnrs ;  to  these  all  the  company  pay  a  visit,  and  the 
Hquon  are  seldom  forgotten  either  by  the  ladies  or  the  gentlemen.  The 
guests  arrange  themselves  at  table  in  due  order.  Three  kinds  of  bread 
are  placed  beside  the  plate  of  each  person.  One  resembling  the  oat- 
bread  of  Scotland ;  another  is  common  wheaten  bread ;  while  a  third  is 
made  with  the  washings  of  the  vessels  in  sugar-houses ;  this  gives  it  8 
sweetish  taste,  but  does  not  add  much  to  its  good  appearance  or  clean- 
liness. The  dishes  are  not  brought  to  the  table  in  succession ;  they  are 
all  set  down  at  once.  No  one  expresses  a  wish  to  be  helped  to  any 
particular  dish.  Each  is  handed  roimd  the  whole  table  in  its  turn ;  and 
nnless  one  be  inclined  to  eat  of  every  thing  that  is  presented,  he  must 
patiently  wait  till  that  dish  which  most  suits  his  fancy  commence  its 
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cifcidar  careen  Sach,  however,  are  the  hmitf  effecU  of  hMt,  thatt  m 
Swede  finds  liiinself  act  do  loss:  he  takes  pert  ei  erery  dish  ^t  m 
presented.  The  whole  is  mixed :  **  AnehovieB,  hemngs,  onioiM,  ^ggs, 
pastry,"  says  Acerhi,  *<  (fften  meet  on  the  same  phite,  and  are  swallowed 
{n-omisciumsly.  The  sweet  is  associated  with  the  soar,  mwttrd  wM 
sugar,  oonfectionaries  with  sah  meat,  or  salt  fidt/'  Little,  or  racier  no 
wiae,  is  drunk  dtuing  dinner.  When  the  eRemonies  of  eating  ate 
concluded,  tlie  whole  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  wilfa  math 
formality,  thank  the  master  and  mistress  of  &e  house  for  the  elegant 
entertainment.  Tea  and  coffee  are  immediately  serred.  Between  tea 
and  supper,  cards  are  the  only  amuaement.  If  one  be  unaUe  or  unwflMng 
to  enter  into  the  game,  he  may  retire  to  a  comer  and  (all  asleep,  since 
rational  eonversation  is  aHogether  out  of  the  question." 

The  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  Sweden  are  Mlt  of  wood  oovwad  with 
turf;  for,  thou^  stone  or  brick  might,  in  many  cases,  easily  be  procured, 
experience  has  shown  them  that  wooden  houses,  when  rewed  with 
solidity  and  preserved  with  care,  are  more  ooaaifortable  and  more  healthy 
than  houses  of  stone.  Besides,  wood  is  easily  procured  at  a  very  small 
expense.  The  seams  of  the  windows,  and  such  chinks  as  might  admit 
the  air,  are  covered  with  pitch,  and  the  inside  is  warmed  by  stolen ;  in 
the  management  of  which,  the  Swedes,  from  long  piuctioe,  hate  become 
peculiarly  expert.  The  prices  of  provisions  in  Sweden  ate  oouMdeted, 
by  such  foreigners  as  visit  that  country,  as  being  very  reaaonable ;  but 
such  prices  must  always  be  estimated  by  the  comparative  plenty  or 
scarceness  of  money,  and  its  consequent  value.  The  food  of  the  common 
people  consists  of  a  kind  of  bread  somewliBt  similar  to  the  oaten  bread 
common  in  Scotland ;  fish  dried  or  salted,  and  a  kind  of  gruel,  probaMy 
not  greatly  different  from  Scottish  porridge*  Beer  b  plentiful,  and  is 
used  in  large  quantities  by  those  of  all  ranks. 

*<  As  in  the  course  of  this  route,"  says  Coace, ''  I  constantly  took  my  repast 
during  the  day,  and  passed  every  night  in  the  cottages,  I  bad  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  and  food,  of  ^  peasnts. 
Upon  entering  a  cottage,  I  usually  found  all  the  family  employed  in  canfing 
flu,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse  Unen,  and  sometimes  eloih. 
The  peasants  are  excellent  contrivers,  and  employ  the  coarsest  maieviahi  to 
some  oseftil  purpose.  They  twist  ropes  from  swines'  bristles,  horses'  manes, 
and  bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel-skins  for  bridles.  Their  food  principdly 
consists  of  sahcd  flesh  and  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  Midia^ 
mas  they  usually  kill  their  cattle,  and  salt  them  for  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring.  Twice  in  the  year  ^ey  bdce  their  bread  in  kaige  round 
cakes,  which  are  strung  upon  files  of  sticks,  and  suspended  close  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  cottages.  They  are  so  hard  as  to  be  occasionally  broken 
with  a  hatchet,  but  are  not  unpleasant.     The  peasants  use  beer  for  their 

*  The  v&sslon  for  card-playing  aeems,  in  STredeo,  to  b«  carried,  if  possible,  farther 
than  in  aimoat  any  other  countir.  If  the  following  etoTF,  told  by  AoerM,  be  tme^  it 
exhibits,  in  a  atriking  manner,  the  Swedish  love  of  gambling.  <<  A  nofalemaii  of  freat 
rank,  having  waited  longer  than  usual  for  his  dinner,  and  seeing  that  no  premraUon 
was  made  for  it,  went  down  to  call  his  serrants  to  an  account,  and  to  examine  into 
the  reason  of  the  dday.  He  foond  them,  in  imitation  of  their  sapcrion^  daeplir  engaged 
at  cards.  They  excused  themselves  to  their  masten  by  telling  him,  that  they  were 
now  at  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  game ;  and  the  butler,  who  had  the  greatest 
stake,  took  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  ease  to  hb  excellency,  who  conld  not  in  oon- 
science  but  approTe  his  reasons ;  howsTer,  being  unwilling  to  wait  for  his  dinner  till 
the  game  was  decided,  he  sent  tlie  butler  to  lay  the  cloth,  while  he  himself  sat  down 
with  the  other  servants,  and  managed  the  interest  of  that  individual  in  Lis  absence.** 
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ooBuaoa  drinky  aod  are  nmdi  •ddicted  to  malt  spirits.  In  the  districts 
towards  the  western  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  unnsnally  fomid  in  the  Swedish  cottages;  which  are 
procured  in  great  pienty,  and  an  a  cheap  rate,  frwn  Gottenburg.  The 
peaHom  are  all  wvU-dad  in  atroog  elotii  of  ^eir  own  wearing.  Tbeir 
cottages,  thongfa  bailt  ef  wood,  and  only  of  m»  story,  are  cmnfortable 
and  coaunodioos.  TIib  taom  m  wWeh  the  finnily  sleep  is  provided  with 
laogea  of  beds  in  <aaw  if  I  nwy  so  express  nyself-^-one  abore  the 
other;  upon  the  wooden  testers  of  the  beds  in  which  the  women  He,  are 
placed  othara  for  the  leception  of  the  mM,  to  which  they  ascend  by 
neans  of  iaxldeia.  To  a  perMm  who  has  joat  qnitted  Germany,  and 
been  aoenstomed  to  tolerable  bona,  the  Siredish  cottages  may  perhaps 
appear  raiaerable  hovels;  to  me,  w1m»  had  been  long  need  to  places  of  ht 
inferior  aoeommodation,  they  S4^etted  almoat  palaces.  The  traveller  ia 
able  to  procmre  many  conveniences,  and  particnlarly  a  separate  room 
from  that  inhabited  by  the  family,  which  eoidd  seldom  be  obtained  in  the 
Polish  and  Russian  villages.  During  my  coarse  through  these  two 
countries,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  vrhich  seldom  occurred,  excqrtmg  in 
tbe  large  towns,  and  even  then  not  always  completely  equipped ;  but  the 
poorest  huts  of  Sweden  were  never  de^sient  in  thia  article  of  comfort ; 
aa  evident  proof  that  the  Swedish  peasants  are  more  civiliaed  than  those 
of  P<4aad  «nd  Russia.  After  having  witnesKd  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
in  thoae  two  countries,  it  was  a  pleaaing  satisfaction  to  find  myself  again 
aoioi^  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where  tfiere  is  a  more  equal  division  of 
property ;  where  there  is  no  vassalage ;  where  ^e  lower  orders  enjoy  a 
secufity  of  ihetr  persons  and  property;  and  where  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  right  are  viaible  to  the  commonest  observer."  Qeanliness 
is  a  univnrsal  tiBaracteristic  of  the  Swediah  poor.  Even  in  the  latitude 
of  68^,  Von  Buch  found  comparative  <^ralence  and  comfort  among  the 
indoetriotia  J^nns  of  Swedi^  Lapland.  At  Lower  Mu<mioneBkO)  he 
found  a  large  village ;  and  was  ushered  into  a  separate  room,  having 
g^  mndows,  and  served  with  silver. spoons. 

Finim$,2  IL  The  finns  once  composed  the  second  branch  of  ihb 
Swedish  population,  and  had  spread  over  all  Finland.  They  are  now 
found  only  in  the  Lapmarks  and  Hemdsand  as  colonists,  preserving  their 
own  Ungvage,  whidi  has  been  identified  vrith  the  Hungarian.  The 
Finns  have  dark  coarse  hair,  sallow  countenances,  eyes  extended  length- 
wise and  half-dosed,  sharp  chins,  and  elevated  cheek-bones.  They  are 
notoriously  of  a  livelier  and  more  profligate  disposition  than  the  Swedes.' 

Xoy;^.^  III.  The  Lapps  inhiJbiting  the  Lapmarks,  exist  partly  as 
Nomades,  supported  by  their  herds  of  rein-deer,  and  partly  as  fiishennen. 
They  are  related  to  the  Finns,  and  speak  a  peculiar  Finnish  dialect.  In 
1805,  there  were  only  5,444  Lapps  in  the  Swedish  kingdom^  of  whom 
about  1,100  have  subsequently  come  under  the  government  of  Rnasia. 
A  great  resemblance  is  observable  between  the  Finns  and  Laplanders.^'^ 

*  «  The  Flnni  are  to  the  Swedes  and  Lapps  what  the  Irish  are  to  the  EngUdi  sod 
Scotch ;  (hat  is  to  say,  a  natioa  in  which  the  eKtremities  of  virtue  and  Tice  are  singu- 
larly hleoded ;  hanglity,  impstaoua,  and  arrocant,  in  prosperity ;  abject  and  spMUess 
in  MTeralty;  in  all  things  given  to  excess,  wnether  on  the  hrighter  or  on  the  darker 
side:  wfaieh  is  the  real  reason  why  it  has  been  so  often  observed  of  the  Irish,  that 
every  individual  among  them  has  two  characters :  and  fortunate  is  it  for  those  who 
have  witnesssd  only  a  manifestation  of  the  one^  which  is  deserving  of  all  praise.***- 
Chrke,  voL  z.  p.  S7. 

^  "  Both  the  Lapland  anid  Finnish  languages  are  pleaaing  to  the  ear,  and  admirably 
suited  to  poetry,  owing  to  their  plenituM  of  vowels.    They  constantly  i^emindcd  us 

2a 
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CHAP,  v.— RELIGION— LANGUAGE— LITERATURiU-ESTAH- 

LISHMENTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Bdigum.'\  The  Swedes  hsTe  long  been  accoimted  among  the  most 
▼igorcniB  and  steady  snpporten  of  ^le  refomied  Cuthy  having  adapted 
it  with  almoat  complete  nnanimity  in  the  reign  of  Gnstavaa  Va«y  and 
faaTing  fubsequently  made  the  most  signal  exertions  for  its  mainteoanoe 
in  Germany.  That  form  of  it  designated  Lntheraniam  has  been  adopted 
as  the  national  creed,  and  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  Lapps 
likewise.  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  fomous  for  visions  and  mystical  reverissy 
was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  has  still  a  considerable  nnmber  of  foUowers. 
Some  other  sects  exist  in  this  conntry,  as  Greeks,  membera  of  the 
reformed  church,  about  150  Jewsi  and  a  few  Hetiits;  but  they  do  not, 
iipon  the  whole,  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  other  inhabilanta.  To 
the  Catholics,  there  prevails  a  general  and  decided  antipathy :  nor  would 
it  have  been  prudent,  but  a  few  years  back,  for  a  priest  of  that  pemmaum 
to  have  shown  himself  openly  in  the  provincial  parts  of  the  country. 

Ij(xnguageJ\  The  Icelandic  language  is  the  mother  of  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  diidects.  The  learned  Dime,  £.  C*  Rask,  bears  testimony  to  the 
extraordinary  copiousness,  flexibility,  and  force  of  the  old  Icelandic, 
which,  in  those  qualities,  he  affirms  to  be  superior  to  every  modem 
language ;  and  Sweden  is  considered  to  have  preserved  the  elemonts  of 
the  original  tongue  with  comparative  purity,  presenting  at  this  moment, 
in  lAie  national  dialect,  one  of  the  most  musiod  and  flexible  langoi^pes  in 
Europe.^^ 

LUeraltwre7\  The  introduction  oi  Christkmity  into  Sweden,  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  mitigated  the  fierce  and  roving  sjnrit  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Asae;  and  the  union  of  Calmer  gave  peaoe  and 
stability  to  the  three  Scandinavian  States.  But  the  songs  and  traditions 
of  the  ancient  Scalds  were  allowed  to  perish  from  the  national  poetry  of 

of  the  Italian ;  and  we  might  cite  aeveral  ioatances  of  nrorda  common  to  all  tlie  three. 
Aoerbi,  as  aa  Italian,  aometimes  understood  the  expreaaioDs  used  by  the  natives  tA 
Finland.  Bat  buir  great  is  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  origin  of  the  Finnish 
tongue !  The  people  who  speak  it  have  no  written  character :  their  language  therefore 
snSers  in  writing.  Foreigners  Judge  of  it  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written  either 
by  the  Russians  or  by  the  Swedce ;  and  both  these  nations,  using  their  own  charaeters, 
express  tlie  language  of  the  Finns,  not  merely  according  to  their  peculiar  notiona  of 
its  pronunciation,  but,  what  is  worse,  according  to  their  peculiar  method  of  expressing 
that  pronunciation.  Nothing  can'  be  softer,  or  more  harmonious,  than  the  sounds 
uttered  by  a  Finland  peasant,  when  reciting  his  Pater  Noster.  It  is  full  of  labiali^ 
nasals,  open  vowels,  and  dipbthdngs,  and  is  destitute  even  of  a  single  gnttoraL  It 
may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  having,  of  all  languages,  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
Arabic,  which,  as  spoken  by  the  Arabs,  Is  full  of  the  harshest  guttorala.**— CfarAr, 
vol.  X.  pp.  24»  26. 

"  Coxe  assures  us,  that  it  lia%  in  many  instanoesy  a  strong  similarity  to  Old 
English,  or  rather  to  the  present  dialect  of  Scotland.  Nothinr  was  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  postillions  exclaim,  "  Come,  let  us  go.**  (  Cbm,  w  onfoS)  "  Let  us 
see.**  {IMmmA  "  Stand  stiU.**  (SUrndttiU,)  "  Hold  your  tongue."  (HoUdU 
tungeu)  "  Go  on.  ( 6o  an,)  A  writer  in  the  first  number  of  the  Foreiffm  JReptev, 
has  furnished  us  with  a  comparative  list  of  words,  exhibiting  the  relation  aabelsting 
between  the  Icelandic,  English,  German,  and  Swedish  languages,  firom  which  we 
liere  insert  a  few  specimens  :— 

Icelandic  Swidith.  Qtrman,  SngHUk, 

fraendi  firaende  freund  'friend 

fadir  fader  vater  fkthcr 

hey  hoe  heu  hay 

sida  situ  sitxen  alt 

rida  rida  relten'  ride 

renna  rlnna  rinnen  run 

sveija  svaera  schwoeren 


slippa  ulippa  schluepfen  slip 
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Sweden;  and  the  old  claflrical  language,  as  well  as  the  magnifioent 
mythology  of  the  North,  found  thev  last  asylnm  in  Iceland.  When  the 
Catholic  bishops,  Johannes  and  Olans  Magnns,  were  expelled  by  Gos- 
tams  Vasa,  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  they  retired  to 
Rome,  where  the  one  pnblished  a  iabuloos  description  of  Scandinavia, 
and  the  odier  gave  to  the  worid  a  still  more  fU>alons  history  of  his 
native  oonntry.  The  two  reformers,  Olans  and  Lanrentins  Petri,  were 
followed  by  Skytte,  Schaffen,  Loccenius,  and  Perii^skoeld  Stiemhoek,  in 
^e  study  of  national  history  and  antiquities.  The  patriarch  of  Swedish 
poetry  was  Stiemhieln,  who  wrote  a  very  powerfol  hexameter  poem, 
entitled  *  Hercules;'  but  it  was  Ulrica  Eleanora  who  introduced  the 
successful  cultivation  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  into  Sweden.  Under 
her  auspices  flourished  Olans  Dahlin,  a  poet  of  considerable  reputation; 
and  her  son,  Gustavus  III.,  himself  a  distinguished  writer,  was  indefati* 
gable  in  Ins  endeavours  to  encourage  and  reward  genius  of  every  kind. 
He  enriched  his  country  with  several  valuable  libraries,  the  fruitB  of 
his  numerous  warlike  expeditions,  and  established  several  academies, 
besides  liberally  patronizing  the  two  univenities  of  Upsala  and  Lund. 
About  the  14th  century,  Sweden  seems  to  have  had  some  histories,  or 
rather  chronicles.  A  curious  work,  entitled  '  The  Government  of  Kings 
and  Chiefs,*  must  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  fint  book  printed  in. 
Sweden  is  the  <  Dialogus  Creaturarum  Moralisatus,'  which  bears  the  date, 
Stockholm,  1483.  But  it  was  not  till  the  18th  century  that  men  appeared 
in  this  country  whose  learned  labours  have  rendered  them  deservedly 
ilhistrious  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Strahlenberg  and  Hermelin  may 
be  allowed  to  bear  the  palm  of  geographical  science  with  a  Delisle,  a 
D' Anville,  and  a  Rennel.  The  name  of  Linnnus  stands  as  high  in  the 
Natural  as  that  of  Newton  in  the  Greometrical  sciences;  and  to  his  name 
may  be  joined  those  of  Tillas,  WaUerius,  Retsius,  Scheele,  Cronstedt, 
and  Bevgmann ;  the  last  of  which  names  marks  a  new  era  in  mineralogy. 
Sven,  Hedin,  Berzelius,  and  Afzelius,  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
medical  science.  Sven,  Lagerbring,  Botin,  Hallenberg,  and  Lindfora,  are 
eminent  historians.  Kalm,  Thunborg,  Sparrmann,  Schwaz,  and  Thorild, 
have  published  lively  accounts  of  their  travels  in  foreign  countries.  The 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Flchte  have  been  ably  commented 
uponby  Hoetjer  and  other  native  Swedes;  but  history,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts,  have  been  much  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  abstract 
sciences.^"  Within  the  last  twenty  yean  an  extraordinary  impulse  has 
been  communicated  to  Swedish  literature.  The  frigid  rules  of  the  French 
academicians  had  long  checked  the  progress  of  dramatic  literature  in 
Sweden ;  but  the  influence  of  the  master-spirits  of  Germany  has  happily 
overcome  the  French  school,  though  supported  here  by  the  poet  Leopold, 

**  It  must  be  allowed  that  Sweden  is  by  no  means  favouraUjr  situated  for  the 
cultivation  of  literature.  For  learned  men  can  address  themselves  only  to  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  community,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  the  sale  of  a  book  it 
fonaiderable  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  puUication,  and  least  of  all  in  scientlfio 
works.  To  these  difficulties  we  may  add,  that  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  literary  spirit,  arises  from  the  want  of  regular  mails  and  conveyances.  In  I8I6, 
there  were  only  8S  booksellers*  shops  In  Sweden,  and  only  177  works  published,  90  of 
which  were  originals,  and  the  rest  translations.  In  Stockholm,  were  9  newspapers 
and  other  jooroals ;  in  Gothenburg  6;  and  in  the  rest  of  Sweden  SO;  a  proportion 
equal  to  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  literature  of  the  public  press  in  Germany,  llie 
year  IS18  was,  however,  more  productive,  the  total  number  of  books  printed  that  year 
amounting  to  808,  of  which  91  were  translations ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof 
<^  the  reward  which  literary  merit  Is  likely  to  meet  with  in  Sweden,  that  the  total 
sum  paid  for  copy.right  in  that  year  amounted  only  to  878  dollars. 
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is  cohered  with  rocks^  pests  or  moflB,  and  gravelly  pkdiis.    Then  ate  » 
ftiw  tisets  of  soil  tolenky  good  in  the  sont&m  parts. 

Vegetable  Kingdom.']  As  to  fruits,  they  are  by  no  means  plentifal  in 
Sweden;  and  beyond  Gefle,  no  fruit-trees  appear.  Farther  north,  the 
beech  disappears;  oaks  become  scarce;  and  firs,  pines,  jnnipeis,  and 
birdies,  are  the  only  trees  which  endure  the  cold.  £t^  these,  at  a  higher 
latitude,  become  stunted;  till  the  dwarf  birch,  the  hardiest  of  all,  duafH 
pears  in  the  Alpine  region  <^  Lsyland,  a  little  below^the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  Sweden  is,  however,  by  no  means  deficient  in  forests ;  and  exods 
Norway  in  the  variety,  number,  and  size  of  leafy  trees,  particularly  in  Wer- 
meland,  and  the  south,  where  are  vast  forests  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  other 
deciduous  trees ;  but  these  are  still  less  common  than  firs  and  lofty  pines. 
Aspens,  limes,  pears,  and  poplars,  are  only  found  in  Schonen.  T&  com- 
paratively low  situatifHi  of  the  whole  tract  to  the  south  and  east  of  Wener 
Lake,  when  contrasted  with  die  lofty  plains  of  Norway,  is  the  canse  of  this 
superior  abundance  of  leafy  trees.  The  botany  of  Sweden  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  the  learned  LinnsBUS,  the  celebrated  fiither  of  that  adence. 
Com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  pease,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  fiaz,  hemp, 
hops,  and  tobacco,  are  greatly  cultivated  in  Sweden.  The  fir  is  the  most 
common  tree  in  tliis  country.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Liapland  are 
not  numerous,  but  more  various  than  might  be  expected.  Wahloibeni; 
enumerates  and  describes  1087  species  of  plants  in  Lapland.  Fmit-tiees 
are  not  indigenous ;  but  a  variety  of  berries  are  spontaneously  produced, 
namely,  bladiL  currants,  raspberries,  crawberries,  juniper  benies,  bilberries, 
and  the  Norwegian  mulberry,  which  grows  upon  a  creeping  plant,  and  is 
greatly  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic.  The  most  useftd  native  v^etablea 
are  sorrel,  noted  for  its  antiscorbutic  properties;  angelica  arcangeUeOy 
highly  relished  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  the  Uchen  rangiferinoiUy  or  rein- 
deer lichen,  the  chief  food  of  that  animal  during  winter,  and  which  the 
Laplanders  frequently  boil  in  broth  for  their  own  use..^  Of  die  indigenous 
fruits,  the  mo6t  deUdous  is  the  berry  of  the  rtdnti  arcticusj  which,  when 
frilly  ripe,  is  sdd  to  be  superior  in  fragrance  and  flavour  to  the  finest 
strawberries.  A  small  platefril  fills  an  apartment  with  a  more.ezqninte 
scent  than  the  sweetest  perfume,  and  it  is  preserved  in  Sweden  as  one  of 
the  finest  sweatmeats.  No  agriculture  is  pursued  in  J^syland,  except  in 
a  few  shdtered  vallies,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  ^  soudiem 
districts.  In  some  places,  a  plough  of  a  peculiar  construction  is  used  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  seed,  on  ground  frdl  of  lai^ge  stones ;  but  gene- 
rally the  ground  is  dug  by  the  labourer.  The  grain  which  grows  best, 
and  is  chiefly  sown  in  Lapland,  is  barley,  or  rather  bigg ;  and  oats  have 
been  raised  on  the  high  level  of  Enontekis.  It  is  found  that  no  grain 
will  ripen  in  any  district,  where  the  average  heat  of  thcr  three  summer 
months  does  not  reach  to  47^^  of  Fahrenhdt.  From  the  commencem«it 
of  the  seedtime,  to  the  end  of  harvest,  seldom  more  than  sixty  days 
elapse,  or  froQi  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.  So  rapid  is  the 
growth  du'ing  the  summer-*6eason  in  Lapland,  that  Acerbi  affirms  himself 
to  liave  seen,  at  Enontekis,  the  tobacco  plant  increase  generally  more 
than  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours.' 

'  Hi  Lichene  obriti  campi,  qiios  terrain  damnatam  diceret  peregriniu,  hi  toot  Lap- 
poonm  8£ri,  hiec  prata  eonim  tertUlttima,  ad«o  ut  felicem  se  prsdioet  poasenorpro- 
yincm  taJis  sterillnimaB,  atque  Lichene  obsitae/*— FZ(>r.  JLapp.  p.  SSa.    Amti,  1797. 

*  The  Finniah  colonists  In  Lapland  sow  considerable  quantities  of  tiimip-eeed, 
which  frequently  succeeds.    Itie  rlnna  have  even  Introduced  the  coltiTaUon  of  grain 
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AmmtUtS]  TTie  SwediAgoology  yreaentg  BodjingjeiMrkable*  Beyond 
tbe  6Sd  parallel,  the  oominoii  domestic  animalB  of  Europe  cannot  endive 
the  dimaite,  and  the  pfayaical  growth  of  man  himself  appears  checked  by 
the  cold.  UmiBtia  enumerates  1,400  species  of  organized  beings  in 
Swedau  The  horses,  like  those  of  Norway,  are  generally  small,  bat 
spinted.  Those  of  Angermamdand  possess  the  utmost  symmetry  of  limb 
and  form.  Hie  cattle  and  sheep  present  nothing  pecnfiar.  The  wool  is 
pretty  good,  but  the  attempts  to  itfiprore  the  breed  have  not  sncceeded. 
The  rm-deer  will  be  described  under  the  article  Norway.  There  are 
a  few  stags  and  roes,  besides  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  badgers,  and  lemmings. 
The  increase  of  wolves  througfaoat  Sweden  and  Finlimd  of  late  yean,  la 
one  of  the  most  remaitoble  events  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
blue-throated  warbler,  or  motaciila  medca  of  Liqpland,  is  said  to  swpaaa 
the  mghtnigale  in  the  Tariety,  hannony,  and  sweetness  of  its  modulations 
and  cadences.  The  smnp  rgaa  ptarmigan  is  very  abundant  in  the 
northeni  di^cts.  Several  spedes  of  wild  fowl  which  haunt  the  lakes 
are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Sweden.  Bees  are  foond  in  the  south  districts. 
The  plague  of  the  northern  districts  is  the  swaxms  of  flies  and  gadfliea^ 
wluch  tonnent  man  and  beaat. 

•  AGnerais.']  Sweden  may  be  pronounced  die  parent  coantry  of  modem 
nuneralogy,  having  produced  a  number  of  ilhistrioas  names  in  that  science ; 
us  Bergman,  Cnmatedt,  Wallerius,  Berzelius,  and  othos.  First  in  dignity, 
dioiii^  not  in  profit,  are  the  gold  mines  of  Adelfors,  in  Smaland ;  but 
these  mines  are  now  nearly  e^diansted,  the  little  they  produce  scarcely 
covering  the  expense.  Gold  also  occasionally  presents  itself  in  beds  ci 
hornblende,  in  the  mine  of  Baana,  in  die  vicinity  of  Ryddarhytte.  Nati^ 
gdd  18  also  found  at  Swappavara,  in  Tomeo  Lapnuik.  Silvterndnea 
eodat  in  several  parts  of  Sweden ;  but  the  quantity  of  this  metal  furnished 
by  Sweden  is  inferior  to  that  produced  by  Norway.  The  annual  produce 
ef  silver  from  die  mines  of  Sala  is  about  1700  Ibi.  It  is  for  her  mines 
of  copper  and  iron  that  Sweden  is  chiefly  femed.  At  one  time,  Sweden 
anpplied  aknoet  the  whole  world  with  iron ;  but  English  iron,  though  of 
ittAgriorqnality,iBnowrooreuniyerBallyu8ed,  Thesiqieriorityof  the  Swedish 
inn  ariaea  from  its  being  prepared  with  diarooal,  in  place  of  coal,  as  in 
RngWiMl^  as  well  as  from  the  natural  quality  of  die  <ire,  which  is  a  pore 
protoxide,  so  neariy  in  the  metallic  state  as  to  be  highly  magnetic  widi 
polarity.  The  chief  copper  mines  are  in  Dalam  or  Dalecarlia.  That  of 
Falun  is  probably  the  most  andent  mine  in  Europe,  having  been  woriced, 
it  is  said,  upwards  of  a  thonsand  years.  The  mines  of  Sala  and  Norberg 
yield  lead  aid  galena ;  die  former  pure  antimony,  and  the  latter  molyb- 
doia.  Cobalt  is  found  at  Basma ;  but  in  the  richness  and  profiMi<m  of 
this  ardde,  Sweden  is  much  bdiind  Norway ;  while,  on  die  contrary,  it 
nmch  exceeds  N<Hrway  in  tbe  purity  of  the  alom  yielded  by  the  worics  of 
Andranun,  in  Schonen.  Sweden  is  deficient  in  salt  and  coaL  In  Schonen, 
indeed,  a  mine  of  the  latter  mineral  was  discovered  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  but  nowhere  eke  have  indications  of  it  been  found.  Green 
sand  has  ako  been  found  in  Schonen.  At  Elfdalen,  a  village  in  Dale- 
carHa,  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Falun,  very  valuable  quarries  of  porphyry 
were  discovered  in  1786,  and  have  been  wrought,  ever  since  that'period, 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  marble  quairies  in  Italy.   This  porphyry,  in  point 

into  tbe  district  of  Alten,  in  Western  Flnmark,  which  may  be  eondder^d  m  tbe  meet 
aOTthem  eultiTHtion  in  the  world. 
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ifl  cohered  with  rocks^  peats  or  moflB,  and  gravelly  pkdiis.    Them  aie  » 
ftiw  tracts  of  soil  tolerably  good  ia  the  soat&m  parts. 

VeffMide  Kimgdam.']  As  to  fruits,  they  are  by  no  meana  plentifrd  ia 
Sweden ;  and  b^ond  Gefle,  no  froh-trees  appear.  Farther  north,  the 
beech  disappears;  oaks  becMne  scarce;  and  firs,  pines,  jonipers,  and 
birdies,  are  the  only  trees  which  endure  the  cold.  Even  these,  at  a  higher 
latitude,  become  stunted;  till  the  dwarf  birch,  the  hardiest  of  all,  duap- 
pears  in  the  Alpine  rsgion  <^  I^s^land,  a  little  below^the  line  of  perpetnal 
snow.  Sweden  is,  however,  by.no  means  deficient  in  forests ;  and  excds 
Norway  in  the  yariety,  number,  and  size  of  leafy  trees,  particularly  in  Wer- 
meland,  and  the  south,  where  are  yast  forests  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  other 
deciduous  trees ;  but  these  are  still  leas  common  than  firs  and  lofty  pines. 
Aspens,  limes,  pears,  and  poplars,  are  only  found  in  Schcmen.  The  com- 
paratirely  low  situation  of  the  whole  tract  to  the  south  and  east  of  Weaer 
Lake,  when  contrasted  with  the  lofty  plains  of  Norway,  is  the  cause  of  this 
superior  abundance  of  leafy  trees.  The  botany  of  Sweden  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  the  learned  Linn»u8,  the  celebrated  fiither  of  that  science. 
Com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  pease,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  fiaz,  hemp, 
hops,  and  tobacco,  are  greatly  cultivated  in  Sweden.  The  fir  is  the  most 
common  tree  in  this  country.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Lapland  are 
not  numerous,  but  more  various  than  might  be  expected.  Wahlenberg 
eniunerates  and  describes  1087  species  of  plants  in  Lapland.  Fmit-tiees 
are  not  indigenous ;  but  a  variety  of  berries  are  spontaneously  produced, 
namely,  bladiL  currants,  raspberries,  crawberries,  juniper  berries,  bilberries, 
and  the  Norwegian  mulberry,  which  grows  upon  a  creeping  plant,  and  is 
greatly  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic.  The  most  useftd  native  vegetables 
are  sorrel,  noted  for  its  antiscorbutic  properties;  angelica  arcangekeoy 
highly  relived  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  the  Uchen  rangifennomij  or  rein- 
deer lichen,  the  chief  food  of  that  animal  during  winter,  and  which  the 
Laplanders  frequently  boil  in  broth  for  their  own  use.^  Of  the  indigenous 
fruits,  the  most  deUdous  is  the  berry  of  the  rtdmt  arcticusy  which,  when 
fully  ripe,  is  said  to  be  superior  in  fragrance  and  flavour  to  the  finest 
strawberries.  A  small  plateful  fills  an  apartment  with  a  more  exquisite 
scent  than  the  sweetest  perfume,  and  it  is  preserved  in  Sweden  as  one  of 
the  finest  sweatmeats.  No  agriculture  is  pursued  in  T^lana,  except  in 
a  few  sheltered  vallies,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  ^  sou^diem 
districts.  In  some  places,  a  plough  of  a  peculiar  construction  is  used  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  seed,  on  ground  full  of  large  atones ;  but  gene* 
rally  the  ground  is  dug  by  the  labourer.  The  grain  which  grows  best, 
and  is  chiefly  sown  in  Lapland,  is  barley,  or  rather  bigg ;  and  oals  have 
been  raised  on  the  high  level  of  Enontekis.  It  is  found  that  no  grain 
will  ripen  in  any  district,  where  the  average  heat  of  th^  three  summer 
months  does  not  reach  to  47^^  of  Fahrenheit.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  seedtime,  to  the  end  of  harvest,  seldom  more  than  sixty  days 
elapse,  or  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.  So  rapid  is  the 
growth  during  the  summer-season  in  Liqiland,  that  Acerbi  affirms  himaelf 
to  liave  seen,  at  Enontekis,  the  tobacco  plant  increase  generally  more 
than  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours.' 

'  HI  Lichene  obsiti  campi,  qnos  terrain  damnatam  dioeret  peregrions,  hi  cant  Lap> 
poDum  8£ri,  hKc  prata  eomm  fertilbsima,  ad«o  at  felicem  se  prmUoet  poanaaor  pro- 
▼incl«  taJifl  sterilissimaB,  atque  Lich«ne  obsitae.**— j^.  JLapp,  p.  SS8.     Amti,  17S7. 

*  The  Flnolah  coloniita  in  La^and  sow  considerable  quantities  of  tomip  seed, 
which  frequently  succeeds.    The  Finns  hsTS  sren  Introduced  the  cultiration  or  grain 
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Ammak.'i  The  SwediAgoology  pretente  BodiingiieiMrkable*  Beyond 
tbe  6Sd  parallel,  the  common  domestic  animalw  of  Europe  camot  endive 
the  dimaley  and  the  pfayaiGal  growth  of  man  himself  appean  checked  by 
the  cold.  UmiBtis  enomerates  1,400  species  of  organized  beings  in 
Swedau  The  horses,  like  those  of  Norway,  are  generally  small,  bat 
Bpinted.  Thoae  of  Angermannland  possess  the  utmost  symmetry  of  limb 
and  form.  Hie  cattle  and  sheep  present  nothing  pecoEar.  The  wool  is 
pretty  good,  but  the  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  have  not  snooeeded. 
The  ran-deer  will  be  described  mider  the  article  Norway.  There  are 
a  few  stags  and  roes,  besides  bean,  foxes,  lynxes,  badgers,  and  lemumiga. 
The  increase  of  wolves  thnragfaont  Swedien  and  Finland  of  late  yean,  la 
one  of  the  moat  remaitoble  events  in  the  history  of  tbe  country.  The 
bhie^throated  wari>ler,  or  mokteiUa  wedca  of  Lapland,  is  said  to  swpaaa 
the  mghtingale  in  the  variety,  hannony,  and  sweetness  of  its  modulations 
and  cadences.  The  mow  fyta  ptarmigan  is  very  abundant  io  the 
northern  districts.  Several  spedes  of  wild  fowl  which  haunt  the  lakes 
are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Sweden.  Bees  are  found  in  the  south  districts. 
The  league  of  the  northern  districts  ia  the  swanns  of  flies  and  gadflies^ 
which  torment  man  and  beaat. 

.  MmaraisS]  Sweden  may  be  pronounced  the  parent  country  of  modem 
«iiinerakgy,  having  produced  a  number  of  iUustrions  names  in  that  science; 
as  Bagman,  Cronstedt,  Wallerinsy  Berzelius,  and  others.  First  in  dignity, 
dioni^  not  in  profit,  are  the  gold  mines  of  Adelfors,  in  Smaland ;  but 
theae  mines  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  the  little  they  produce  scarcdy 
cofering  the  expense.  Gold  also  ooeaaionally  presents  itself  in  beds  ^ 
homhloBde,  in  ^  mine  of  Baana,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ryddarhytte.  Native 
gold  is  also  found  at  Swappavara,  in  Tomeo  Lapmarfc.  Sflver  n^nea 
eodat  in  several  parts  of  Sweden;  but  the  quantity  of  this  metal  furnished 
by  Sweden  is  inferior  to  that  produced  by  Norway.  The  annual  produce 
of  fliiver  from  the  minea  of  Sala  is  about  1700  lbs.  It  is  for  her  mines 
of  copper  and  iron  that  Sweden  is  chiefly  famed.  At  one  time,  Sweden 
fliqyplied  aknoet  the  whole  world  with  iron ;  but  English  iron,  though  of 
inftriorqualityyisnowmoreunivenallyused.  Thesiqieriority  of  the  Swedish 
tron  ariaea  from  its  being  prepared  with  charcoal,  in  place  of  coal,  as  in 
Enf^and,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  quality  of  the  <ire,  ^Hiich  is  a  pore 
proloxide,  so  neariy  in  the  metallic  state  as  to  be  highly  magnetic  with 
poUunty.  The  chief  copper  mines  are  in  Dalam  or  Dalecarlia.  That  of 
Falun  is  probably  the  most  ancient  mine  in  Europe,  having  been  woriced, 
it  is  said,  upwards  of  athonsand  years.  The  mines  of  Sala  and  Norberg 
yield  lead  and  galena ;  the  former  pure  antimony,  and  the  latter  molyb- 
deoa.  Cobalt  is  found  at  Baama ;  but  in  the  richness  and  prolusion  of 
this  artide,  Sweden  is  much  bdiind  Norway ;  while,  on  the  ctmtrary,  it 
nmch  exceeds  Norway  in  the  purity  of  the  alum  yielded  by  the  works  of 
Andrarum,  in  Schonen.  Sweden  is  deficient  in  salt  and  coaL  In  Schonen, 
indeed,  a  mine  of  the  latter  mineral  was  discovered  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  but  nowhere  else  have  indications  of  it  been  found.  Green 
•and  has  ako  been  found  in  Schonen.  At  Elfdalen,  a  village  in  Dale- 
carHa,  65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Falun,  very  valuable  quarries  c^  porphyry 
were  discovered  in  1786,  and  have  been  wrought,  ever  since  that  period, 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  marble  quarries  in  Italy.   This  porphyry,  in  point 

into  the  district  of  Alten,  in  Western  flnmark,  which  may  be  considered  m  the  meet 
northflini  cultiTiitiion  in  the  world. 
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18  ooirefed  with  rocks^  pests  or  mosB,  and  gravelly  pkdiis.    Thtem  aie  » 
ftiw  tnu^  of  soil  tolenky  good  ia  the  soathem  parts. 

Vepeiable  USttgdam.']  As  to  fruits,  they  are  by  no  meana  plentiful  ia 
Sweden ;  and  beyond  Gefle,  no  frmt-trees  appear.  Farther  north,  the 
beech  disappeara;  oaks  become  scarce;  and  firs,  pines,  jnnqpera,  and 
birches,  are  the  only  trees  which  endure  the  cold.  Even  these,  at  a  higher 
latitude,  become  stunted ;  till  the  dwarf  birch,  the  hardiest  of  all,  duap- 
pears  in  the  Alpine  region  <tf  Ls^land,  a  little  below^the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  Sweden  is,  however,  by.no  means  deficient  in  forests ;  and  excels 
Norway  in  the  variety,  number,  and  size  of  leafy  trees,  particularly  in  Wer- 
pidand,  and  the  sou^,  where  are  vast  forests  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and  other 
deciduous  trees ;  but  these  are  still  less  common  than  firs  and  lofty  pines. 
Aspens,  limes,  pears,  and  poplars,  are  <mly  found  in  Sch^men.  The  com- 
paratively low  situaticm  of  the  whole  tract  to  the  south  and  east  of  Wener 
Lake,  when  contrasted  with  the  lofty  plains  of  Norway,  is  the  cause  of  this 
superior  abundance  of  leafy  trees.  The  botany  of  Sweden  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  the  learned  Linnseus,  the  celebrated  fiather  of  that  science. 
Com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  pease,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  fiaz,  hemp, 
hops,  and  tobacco,  are  greatly  cultivated  in  Sweden.  The  fir  ia  the  most 
common  tree  in  this  couotry.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Lapland  are 
not  numerous,  but  more  various  than  might  be  expected.  Wahleoberg 
aiumerates  and  describes  1087  species  of  plants  in  Lapland.  Fniit*trees 
are  not  indigenous ;  but  a  variety  of  berries  are  spontaneously  produced, 
namely,  bladiL  currants,  raspberries,  crawberries,  juniper  berries,  bilbenies, 
and  the  Norwegian  mulberry,  which  grows  upon  a  creeping  plant,  and  is 
greatly  esteemed  as  an  antasoorbutic.  The  most  useful  native  v^etablea 
are  sorrel,  noted  for  its  antiscorbutic  properties;  angeiica  arcanffeUeay 
hi^ly  relished  as  an  article  of  food ;  and  die  lichen  rangtferiniomi^  or  run- 
deer  lichen,  the  chief  food  of  that  animal  during  winter,  and  which  the 
Laplanders  frequently  boil  in  broth  for  their  own  use.^  Of  the  indigenous 
fruits,  the  most  delicious  is  the  berry  of  the  rvbu$  arcUcuSy  which,  when 
fully  ripe,  is  said  to  be  superior  in  fragrance  and  flavour  to  the  finest 
strawberries.  A  small  plateful  fills  an  apartment  with  a  more  .exquisite 
scent  than  the  sweetest  perfume,  and  it  is  preserved  in  Sweden  as  one  of 
the  finest  sweatmeats.  No  agriculture  is  pursued  in  T^iqiland,  except  in 
a  few  sheltered  vallies,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  ^  southern 
districts.  In  some  places,  a  plough  of  a  peculiar  construction  is  uaed  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  seed,  on  ground  full  of  large  stones ;  but  gene- 
rally the  ground  is  dug  by  the  labourer.  The  grain  which  grows  best, 
and  is  chiefly  sown  in  Lapland,  is  barley,  or  rather  bigg ;  and  oals  have 
been  raised  on  the  high  level  of  Enontekis.  It  is  found  that  no  grain 
will  ripen  in  any  district,  where  the  average  heat  of  thcr  three  anmmer 
months  does  not  reach  to  47^^  of  Fahrenheit.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  seedtime,  to  the  end  of  harvest,  seldom  more  tiian  sixty  days 
elapse,  or  froxp  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.  So  ra^id  is  the 
growth  during  the  summer-season  in  Liqiland,  that  Acerbi  affirms  himaelf 
to  have  seen,  at  Enontekis,  the  tobacco  plant  increase  generally  more 
than  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours.' 

*  Hi  Licbene  obalti  campi,  qiios  terrain  damnatam  dioeret  peregfrlniu,  \A  sunt  Lap- 
pontim  Bffri,  hnc  prata  eorum  tertiliasima,  adoo  at  felicem  se  pnedioet  possenorpro- 
▼inci«  tails  sterilUsimaB,  atqne  Licbene  obsitas.**— j^.  Lapp,  p.  8S8.    AnuA,  1797. 

*  Tbe  Finniab  colonists  la  La^and  sow  considerable  quantities  of  tnrnlp-seed, 
wbicb  frequently  suoceeds.    Tbe  Finns  bave  even  Introduced  tbe  coItiTation  of  arain 
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Ammtd$»']  llie  Swedish  soologypratentonoduagrainiricable.  Beyond 
the  63d  panJlely  the  common  domestic  animals  of  Europe  camiot  euhive 
die  cUmstey  and  the  physical  growth  of  man  himself  appeals  checked  by 
the  cold*  Linneos  ennmerates  1,400  species  of  organized  beings  in 
Sweden.  The  horses,  like  those  of  Norway,  are  generally  small,  but 
Bpinted.  Those  of  Angermannland  possess  the  utmost  symmetry  of  Hmb 
and  form.  TTie  cattle  and  sheep  present  nothing  peculiar.  The  wool  is 
pntty  good,  hut  the  attempts  to  improre  the  breed  have  not  succeeded. 
Tlie  Ton^deer  will  be  described  under  the  article  Norway.  There  are 
a  few  slags  and  roes,  besides  bean,  foxes,  lynxes,  badgers,  and  lemmings. 
The  increase  of  wohes  throughout  Sweden  and  Finland  of  late  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
blue-tiiroBted  wadbler,  or  motaeiUa  svedea  of  Lapland,  is  said  to  surpass 
the  nightingale  in  the  variety,  harmony,  and  sweetness  of  its  modulatioiis 
and  cadences.  The  tmno  ripa  ptarmigan  is  very  abundant  in  the 
nortbem  districts.  Sefseral  species  of  wild  fowl  which  haunt  the  lakes 
are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Sweden.  Bees  are  found  in  the  south  districts. 
The  plague  of  the  northern  districts  is  the  swanns  of  flies  and  gadflies, 
which  tonnent  man  and  beast. 

-  MmaraU*'}  Sweden  may  be  pronounced  the  parent  country  of  modem 
sttineralogy,  haring  produced  a  number  of  iUustrious  names  in  that  science; 
as  Bagman,  Cranstedt,  WaUeriua,  Berzelius,  and  others.  First  in  dignity, 
thouf^  not  in  profit,  are  the  gold  mines  of  Adelfors,  in  Smaland ;  but 
theae  mines  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  the  little  they  produce  scarcely 
covering  the  expense.  Gold  also  occasioiially  presents  itself  in  beds  of 
honiblCTde,  in  d»  mine  of  Basna,  in  the  vidnity  of  Ryddaihytte.  Native 
gold  is  also  found  at  Swappavara,  in  Tomeo  Lapmaik.  Silver  ntines 
exist  in  sevenl  parts  of  Sweden ;  but  the  quantity  of  this  metal  furnished 
by  Sweden  is  inferior  to  that  produced  by  Norway.  The  annual  produce 
ef  silver  from  the  mines  of  Sala  is  about  1700  lbs.  It  is  for  her  mines 
of  copper  and  iron  that  Sweden  is  chiefly  fiuned.  At  one  time,  Sweden 
siqyplied  almost  the  whole  world  with  iron ;  but  English  iron,  though  of 
iiiflgrior4)uality,isnownioremiiverBallyused.  Thesuperiority  of  the  Swedish 
iron  ariaes  from  its  being  prepared  with  cbarooal,  in  place  of  coal,  as  in 
England,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  quality  of  the  ore,  which  is  a  pore 
protoxide,  so  neariy  in  the  metallic  state  as  to  be  highly  magnetic  with 
polarity.  The  chief  copper  mines  sre  in  Dalarn  or  Dalecarlia.  That  of 
Falun  is  probably  the  most  ancient  mine  in  Europe,  having  been  woriced, 
it  is  said,  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  The  mines  of  Sala  and  Norberg 
yield  lead  and  galena ;  the  former  pure  antimony,  and  the  latter  molyb- 
deaa.  Cobalt  is  found  at  Basma;  but  in  the  richness  and  profrnion  of 
this  article,  Sweden  is  much  behind  Norway ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
much  exceeds  Norway  in  the  purity  of  the  alum  yielded  by  the  works  of 
Andiarum,  in  Schonen.  Sweden  is  deficient  in  salt  and  coaL  In  Schonen, 
indeed,  a  mine  of  the  latter  mineral  was  discovered  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  but  nowhere  else  have  indications  of  it  been  found.  Green 
sand  has  also  been  found  in  Schonen.  At  Elfdalen,  a  village  in  Dale- 
carlia, 65  miles  N.N.W.  of  Falun,  very  valuable  quarries  of  porphyry 
were  discovered  in  1786,  snd  have  been  wrought,  ever  since  that  period, 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  marble  quarries  in  Italy.  This  porphyry,  in  point 

into  the  diatrict  of  Alten,  in  Western  Flonuurk,  which  may  be  oonaidered  m  the  mott 
northern  evlcimtion  In  the  world. 
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maps  ameoBted  to  10y631.  Tkate  k  sa  hospital  for  invElida,  and  aft 
aenieaay  fior  militaiy  sdoioeB ;  aeveral  foanderies,  and  a  few  fortified  placea. 
IVocy.]  The  Swedish  navy  formeiiy  consisted  of  about  SO  shipa  of  the 
line,  about  half  that  awAber  of  frigates;  and  several  smaller  vessels ;  and  it 
has  on  many  occasions  distingwshed  itself  by  acttons  of  singalar  brsTery. 
Since  the  naval  power  of  £iig;land,  however,  began  to  afisnme  its  present 
colossal  magnitude,  the  maritime  power  of  Sweden,  in  common  with  that 
of  most  of  the  European  Stales,  has  been  on  the  decline^  and  is  said  now 
to  consist  of  little  more  than  hdf  the  former  number  of  ships.  Many 
gallies  have  been  buih,  which,  in  the  shallow  Baltic,  have  been  found  to 
be  BHMe  serviceable  than  vessels  of  greater  force.  The  number  of  regiateied 
seaasen  has  been  computed  at  18,000:  of  these  only  «  few  are  engagped  in 
aetaal  service,  and  receive  pay  in  money.  The  greater  part  w4  distnhuted 
upon  different  parts  of  the  coast ;  and,  like  the  national  tro(^,  have  oertaio 
poitiona  of  land  allotted  for  their  maintenance. 


CHAP.  VII.— DIVISIONS-MIDDLE  SWEDEN. 

SwEDSN  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  vix.  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Middle  Sweden.  The  ancient  divisions  were  into  Gothland,  Lapland, 
Norland,  and  Sweden  Proper.  Middle  Sweden  is  divided  into  eight  laens. 

Isif  2df  3d,  Stockholm,  Sfc»2  The  province  of  Stockholm,  in  which 
the  three  laens  of  Stockholm  city  and  country,  and  Drottningholm,  are 
included,  is  a  flat  district,  abounding  in  chasms  and  clifFs,  and  deeply 
indented  with  bays.  Its  climate  is  not  so  mild  as  that  of  Schonen ;  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  successfully  pursued. 

The  ci^ital  of  Sweden  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  lake  Malar, 
with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  The  form  of  the  town  is  an  irregular  oblong, 
extending  from  N.  to  S.  while  the  waters  cross  it  in  two  channels  from 
£.  to  W.  The  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  as  well  from  the 
mixtura  of  land  and  water,  as  from  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  which 
is  heaved  in  some  places  into  huge  and  abrupt  rocks  of  gneiss  and  granite, 
and  in  others  is  beautifully  rounded  into  softly  swelling  eminences.^^ 

**  ClarlBeT«iiivli%tliat  the  approach  to  thla  city  hai  nothing  in  it  that  sffordfltlieiraaUast 
Idaa  of  the  Ticinlty  of  a  metropolia.  Uia  AMupanion  Blouilcld  giY«a  the  foUowinf 
vivid  aooonnt  of  the  ilrst  improMiona  which  Slookhohn  ezdtM  on  a  stranger's  mind  t 
— "  Barkariby  was  the  latt  stage  before  we  arriTod  at  Stockholm,  and  only  ten  English 
miles  distan  t.  The  approaeh  to  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  throo^h  which  we  had 
tnteUed  for  a  week  wtthout  encountering  one  being  who  appeared  ciTiUxed,  one  place 
which  CQuld  remind  ns  of  the  character  of  an  ingenioos  and  intelligttit  people,  was 
the  source  of  oonaidenble  cariosity.  As  we  drew  nearer,  the  country  became  more 
nwnantic,  and  yet  not  the  less  ooltivated,  in  parts  where  coltivstion  was  poosibleb 
The  Meahur  made  its  appearance  mere  freqaendy ;  and  lofty  rocks,  covered  with  pine^ 
Intermpted  the  straight  coarse  of  our  road,  lliere  were,  however,  no  symptoms  of 
Aat  hucury  and  wealth  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  metropoUa,  decorate  the 
eoontry  around  with  viUaa^  ssats,  and  lodges;  and  convert  the  real  emoymente of  rand 
ivlirement  into  the  frippery  and  affectation  of  town  rurallty.  As  in  other  districts 
through  which  we  lukQ  passed,  a  solitary  cabin  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  foreot ;  a  vlllaga 
spire  enlivened  the  deep  green  of  the  firs ;  and  a  carf  ocoasionuLy  proved  the  existenoe 
<if  somethlBg  like  traffic  Within  two  miles,  as  we  had  calculated,  of  Stockholm,  a  long 
fence,  and  a  gravel-walk  here  and  there  in  a  wood,  gave  tokens  of  a  country-seat  in 
tbe  English  taste.  This  we  afterwards  learnt  was  the  royal  eeat  of  the  Haga. 
Whilst  we  vrere  wondering  at  our  miscalculation  of  the  distance  of  the  long*expected 
Stockholm,  we  were  stopped  at  a  wooden  building,  and  an  illF*dressed  man  demanded 
to  search  our  boxes.  We  ddivered  up  our  keys,  and,  to  our  extreme  astonishment 
found  that  this  was  the  entrance  to  the  renowned  city  of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  BeyoM 
was  a  narrow  street   If  street  it  might  be  caDed^-lbrmed  by  red  wooden  pales  on  the 

2  B 
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^Ncfthing  can  sarpaas  the  i^ew  from  the  buildiDga  on  tlie  higher  groamle  i 
public  edifices,  churches,  and  spires ;  vessels  lying  at  anchor,  or  whb 
white  sails,  spread  to  the  wind,  sailing  along  the  capacions  channels,  all 
rise  in  mingled  prospect ;  while  the  lake,  studded  with  islands,  some  bare 
and  craggy,  others  adorned  with  trees,  gardens,  and  villas,  melting  Uae 
into  the  dUstant  horizon,  or  sinking  below  the  shadow  of  the  doad-capped 
moontaina,  terminates  the  view.  The  dty  is  generally  described  as 
standing  upon  seven  islands,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  limit  the 
number  to  three,  viz.  one  large  island  to  the  southward,  called  Sodermalm. 
a  small  one  in  the  centre,  another  somewhat  larger  to  the  north-west,  and 
B  track  on  the  mainland  to  the  north,  called  Nomnalm.  The  smaller 
islands,  or  radier  islets,  contain  only  forts  or  buildings  for  naval  purposes. 
The  central  island  constituted  the  original  city,  and  is  still  the  most  busy 
part  of  the  town,  its  quays  being  bordered  by  a  stately  row  of  buildings, 
the  residences  of  the  principal  merchants.  It  contains  the  palace  and 
other  public  buildings ;  but  the  houses  being  high,  and  the  streets  narrow, 
its  appearance  is  somewhat  gloomy.  The  number  of  bridges,  great  and 
small,  in  this  capital,  is  13.  The  houses  in  the  central  part  of  the  town 
are  built  either  of  stone  or  of  brick,  covered  with  plaster.  Their  fouu" 
dations  are  on  piles,  and  their  height  is  seldom  less  than  four  ot  five 
stories ;  but  in  the  suburbs  few  of  diem  are  more  than  two  stories,  many 
of  them  only  one,  and  generally  constructed  of  wood.  The  principal 
public  edifices  are  the  royal  palace,  the  palace  or  house  of  assembling  of 
the  nobles  during  the  sittuig  of  the  diet,  the  bank,  the  mint,  and  the 
exchange,  &c.  &c.  The  roy^  palace,  or  castle,  is  a  quadrangular  struc- 
ture, with  a  square  or  court  in  the  middle.  Its  situatian  is' elevated,  ita 
dimensions  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  style  of  architecture  such  aa  to 
rank  it  with  the  finest  palaces  in  Eorope.     The  lower  part  of  the  walls 

one  side,  and  a  row  of  red  wooden  homes  on  the  other.  Trece  in  regiilar  dimodtki^ 
of  the  height  of  ten  feet,  the  drcamferenoe  of  .whose  hnmches  might  he  about  roar  fte^ 
ohaded  on  one  side  the  long  avenue  before  us.  As  we  prooeeoed,  bouses  of  plautcr 
enllTened  the  loog-eootiouM  red  hue  of  Che  buildings,  and  here  and  there  m  ordken 
window  Taried  the  uniformity.  In  a  short  time,  the  grand  street  caUed,  hj  waj  of 
eminence,  Jhvettnifufi  Goton,  or  Queen-sfreet,  burst  upon  us.  The  differenee  beinfoeu 
this  street  and  thoee  seen  at  GoUienburg  was  nothing :  the  same  rvfukntj  of  the 
fbqulea,  the  same  appearance  of  poverty  and  want  of  cleanlineas»  efaarseleriaed  them 
both.  The  houses  were  lofty;  the  windows  flat,  and  even  with  the  waUs^  nfsnlng 
like  casements ;  no  shop-windows  exposing  to  view  the  goods  within ;  no  amannfla 
of  trade ;  no  crowd  in  the  streets.  An  awkward  carriage  or  two^  like  an  oM-nabSoDed 
English  whlslccy  on  four  wheels,  conveyed  a  few  ill-dressed  females  to  pay  their  mom* 
log  visits.  Foot-passengers,  in  defiuilt  of  foot-pavement,  were  hurrying  In  all  dira^ 
tlMis,  to  avoid  the  unlmiding  course  of  the  ooachman ;  and  military  men,  in  huge 
round  hats,  towered  above  the  rest,  with  feathers  of  portentous  siae.  Sooh.waa  oar 
entrance  into  Stockholm !  For  about  three  qnartera  of  a  mile,  the  same  sort'of  view 
was  presented.  On  asudden  the  scene  chanced,  and  we  found  ounelves  in m nooioos 
oquars  surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  buildings  of  a  most  magnificent  descriptioii.  On  oar 
right  rose,  above  alarse  and  rapid  stream,  a  superb  pile  el  areiiitectare»  conneelad  with 
the  square  by  a  luroad  oridge  of  granite,  and  commanding  at  one  riew  the  tnnninerable 
buildings,  streets,  and  avenues  below  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  aiiuars  stood  ao  eaoes- 
trian  colossal  statue  of  bronse,  upon  a  pedestal  of  polished  mnite.  .On  each  slde^  mBtf 
palaces  corresponded  to  each  other;  and  between  theee  and  the  fint  vast  buHdiag,  the 
winding  of  the  lake  admitted  an  extensive  view  ot  the  city,  rising  like  an  amphltheatiSb 
and  the  rocks  still  fiurther  in  the  distance.  -  The  whole  coufhdPmi  was  anchantmenl. 
Nothing  we  had  tfver  read  or  seen  could  give  an  idea  of  the  singular  magnificence  of 

such  a  prospect. We  proceeded  over  the  bridge*  and  passed  at  the  foot 

of  the  palace.  On  turning  to  the  right,  the  Tiew  of  innummUe  shippin|b  and  a  fine 
bread  quay,  increaaed  our  admiration.     On  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  water,  lofty  ~ 


roae  one  above  anotlier ;  the  dome  of  a  church  above  them,  seeming  to  look  down  npsa 
the  wattf  and  dty  below.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  whels^  at  first 
sight  :.^he  most  romantic  oountry  imagJnahlis  surrounding  a  populous  dty,  ririnf 
amidst  rocka  and  forests.**  v 
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kof  p^Ualied  graiiile»  the  iipper'pait  brick,  bntwith  aoiwvriiig  of  stuoooy- 
wluch  gives  it  the  iq>peanuice  of  stone.  The  roof,  like  that  of  a  xnunber 
of  public  buildiiiga  in  Sweden,  is  of  copper ;  and  the  interior  is  elegantly 
sniiniented*  The  churches  are  substantaaly  and  in  some  cases  elegant 
buildings,  generally  with  lofty  spires ;  but  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  point 
oat  sny  one  of  tlMDn  particnlarly  remarkable  for  size,  architednre,  or 
decofmtions.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  royal  palace,  on  one  of  the 
qoayB,  stands  a  fine  statae  of  Grnstayns  III.  cast  in  bronze,  and  raised 
on  a  pedestal  of  polished  poiphyry.  This  dty  has  likewise  an  arsenal, 
sitnated  in  a  pleasing  promenade,  called  the  king's  garden,  and  two  theatres. 
Stockholm  is  the  mercantile  emporium  of  the  central  part  of  Sweden, 
the  i^ace  to  which  its  prodncts  sre  brought  for  export,  and  when  the 
neater  part  of  the  imports  from  abroad  are  deposited.  Few  harboors 
oaTe  greater  depth  or  capacity  t  for  a  thousand  sail  of  shipping  may  lie 
here  in  safety,  and  the  laigest  of  them  may  come  close  to  the  quays.  A 
number  of  idands  and  detached  rocks,  however,  render  the  entrance  not 
without  danger,  and  the  nassgatiou  of  a  winding  channel  of  twenty  miles 
in  length  must  often  be  attended  with  considerable  delay.  By  this  means, 
however,  Stockholm,  like  London,  enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  a  sea-port, 
withoBt  being  exposed  to  an  attack  by  sea,  or  incurring  alarms  rinilar  to 
those  so  severely  experienced  in  the  present  age,  by  its  rival  Copenhagen. 
The  number  of  yessels  that  enter  the  harbour  annnally  is  averaged  at 
1000.  The  iaannlKtiires  of  Stockholm,  though  not  on  a  large  scale,  are 
pretty  nnmenms,  comprising  inm-fonnderies,  glass-woiks,  sagar-refineries; 
also^  leather,  cotton,  hats,  stockings,  silk,  watches,  dodcs,  mathematical 
lostrnments,  and  jewellery.     Population  78,000. 

M.  l^uala,^  There  is  nothing  to  particularize  in  the  features  of  the 
laen  of  Upsala.  The  whole  district  is  level,  and  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Sweden.  The  capital,  Upsala,  whose 
univenity  has  already  been  spoken  of,  is  accounted  the  second  dty  of 
Sweden,  not  on  account  of  its  present  importance,  but  because  of  its 
formerly  being  the  residence  of  the  Court.  It  is  situated  on  an  extensive 
plain,  upon  ike  small  stream  Fyrisa,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  almost 
equal  parts.  In  the  centre  is  a  square  or  area,  from  which  the  prindpal 
streets  extend  in  straight  lines,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  greater 
regularity  than  is  common  in  the  cities  of  the  north.  The  greater  part  of 
the  houses  are  of  wood  painted  red,  a  mode  of  building  very  common  in 
Sweden.  Several  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  covered  with  stucco.  The 
roo&  are  generally  of  turf.  Upsala,  as  it  was  formerly  the  royal  residence, 
eontained  a  palaee,  begun  in  1549,  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1702 :  part  of  what  remains  has  been  converted  into 
a  prison ;  and  the  magnifioent  hall,  in  which  the  Diet  of  Sweden  formerly 
met,  and  of  which  the  length  is  140  feet,  and  the  breadth  90  feet,  now 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  granary.  The  calhedral,  which  was  begun  in  the  * 
ISth  century,  is  the  finest  eedesiastical  structure  in  all  Sweden.  It  is  a 
brick  building,  for  the  most  part  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture ;  but 
with  some  late  additions  in  tne  Doric  order,  which,  instead  of  beautifying 
the  structure,  has  disfigured  it  by  the  conjunction  of  incongruous  objects. 
This  cathedral  contdns  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Gastavus  Vasa,  with 
several  relics  of  a  historical,  as  well  as  of  a  religious  kind  ;  but  none 
whidi  is  more  deserving  of  notice  than  the  tomb  of  Linnsens.  <<  A  simple 
entablature  of  stone,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  <<  now  covers  the  mouldenng 
reKqnes  of  this  illustrious  man.    With  what  emotions  of  sacred  enthu- 
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careen  Soch,  however,  are  llie  frieniDy  efteto  of  htkk^  ihtt  ^ 
Swede  finds  bimself  «t  no  lose:  he  takes  pait  of  efrery  dirii  diat  ia 
presented.  The  whole  is  mixed :  **  Anehoms,  betrings,  onkma,  eggs, 
pastrjr,"  says  Acerbic  *<  Often  meet  on  the  same  plate,  ami  are  sw^eimd 
liromiscnonsly.  The  sweet  is  associated  with  the  soar,  nmsmid  wkli 
Mgar,  oonfectionarieB  with  salt  meal,  or  salt  Ml"  litlley  or  mther  no 
wine,  is  drank  daring  dimier*  When  the  eemnonies  of  eOliBg  at^ 
concluded,  the  whofe  retire  to  the  drBwin^room,  and,  with  mnch 
formality,  thank  the  master  and  misHess  of  the  honse  for  the  elegant 
entertainment.  Tea  and  coffee  are  immedictdy  serred.  Petimwi  ten 
and  sapper,  cards  are  the  only  aimiaaincnt  If  one  be  nmUe  or  nnwfllbig 
to  enter  into  the  game,  he  may  retire  to  a  eomer  and  fall  asloep,  sfaiee 
rational  eonvertttion  is  altogether  ont  of  the  qnestioa.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  booses  in  Sweden  are  fa«ilt  of  wood  coveiod  with 
torf ;  for,  dioogh  stone  or  biick  mighl,  in  many  cases,  easily  be  proem  ed, 
expeiience  has  shown  them  that  wooden  houses,  when  reared  with 
solidity  and  preserred  with  care,  are  more  comfMtable  and  more  healthy 
than  houses  of  stone.  BesideSt  wood  is  easily  procnred  at  a  very  small 
expense.  The  seams  of  the  windows,  and  soch  clunks  as  might  admit 
the  air,  are  covered  with  pitch,  and  the  inside  is  warmed  by  stoves ;  in 
the  management  of  which,  the  Swedes,  from  long  pnccice,  have  become 
peculiarly  expert.  The  prices  of  provisions  in  Sweden  are  considered, 
by  such  foreigners  as  visit  that  country,  as  being  very  reasonable ;  bat 
such  prices  must  always  be  estimated  bv  the  comparative  plenty  or 
scarceness  of  money,  and  its  consequent  vuue.  The  food  of  the  common 
people  consists  of  a  kind  of  bread  semeuduit  similar  to  the  oaten  bread 
common  in  Scotland ;  fish  dried  or  salted,  and  a  kind  of  groel,  probably 
not  greatly  different  from  Scottish  porrufge.  Beer  is  plentifal,  and  ia 
used  in  large  quantities  by  those  of  all  rsoks. 

'<  As  in  the  course  of  this  route,"  says  Coxe,  *'  I  constantly  took  my  repast 
daring  the  doy,  and  passed  every  night  in  the  cottages,  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  and  food,  of  the  peasants. 
Upon  entering  a  cottage,  I  usually  fouad  all  the  family  employed  in  eardhig 
flax,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse  linen,  and  sometimes  cloth. 
The  peasants  are  excellent  contrivers,  and  employ  the  coarsest  materials  to 
some  useful  purpose.  They  twist  ropes  from  swiues'  bristles,  boises'  manes, 
and  bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel-ekins  for  bridles.  Their  food  prinelpatly 
consists  of  salted  flesh  and  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  Midia^ 
mas  they  usually  kill  their  cattle,  and  salt  diem  for  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring.  Twice  in  the  year  they  bake  their  bread  in  large  roond 
cakes,  which  are  strung  upon  files  of  sticks,  and  suspended  close  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  cottages.  They  are  so  hard  as  to  be  occasionally  broken 
with  a  hatchet,  but  are  not  unpleasant.     The  peasanta  use  beer  for  their 

*  The  passion  for  card-pUying  fteems.  In  Stredeo,  to  be  carried,  If  possible,  fiotber 
than  in  almost  any  other  country.  If  the  following  etoTT,  told  by  Aoerbl,  be  true^  it 
exhibits,  in  a  strllcing  manner,  the  Swedish  lore  of  gambling.  <<  A  nobicman  of  g*^ 
rank,  having  waited  louger  than  usual  for  his  dinner,  and  seeing  that  no  prewwatjoa 
was  made  for  it,  went  down  to  call  his  servants  to  an  account,  and  to  examine  into 
the  reason  of  the  deUj.  He  found  them,  in  imitation  of  their  snperion,  deepl  v  engsftd 
at  cards.  They  excused  tliemselvis  to  their  master,  by  telling  him,  that  they  wera 
now  at  the  moat  interesting  point  of  the  game ;  and  the  butler,  who  had  the  greatest 
stake,  took  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  ease  to  hb  excellency,  who  could  not  In  con* 
science  but  approre  his  reasons ;  however,  being  unwilling  to  wait  for  his  dinner  till 
the  game  wss  decided,  he  eent  the  butler  to  lay  the  doth,  while  he  himself  sal  down 
with  the  other  servants,  and  managed  the  interest  of  that  individual  in  his  absence.** 
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60IIUIIO&  drinky  aod  are  much  addicted  to  nudt  spirits.  In  the  districts 
towards  the  western  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  nnnsoally  found  in  the  Swedish  cottages;  which  are 
proouured  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  Gottenbtug.  Hie 
peasants  are  all  w^U-clad  in  strong  doth  of  their  own  wearing.  Their 
cottagea,  thongfa  bnilt  oC  wood,  and  only  of  one  story,  are  comfortnble 
and  ooiBBiodioiis.  The  roon  in  wfaidi  the  ftanily  sleep  is  provided  with 
ranges  of  beds  in  tiem-4f  I  may  so  express  myself— one  above  the 
otber ;  upon  the  wooden  testers  of  the  beds  in  which  the  women  lie,  are 
plaeed  otfaan  for  the  rseeptioB  of  the  men,  to  whidi  they  ascend  by 
means  ol  ladders.  To  a  petwm  who  haa  just  quitted  Germany,  and 
been  aoeostomed  to  tc^erable  inna,  the  Siredish  cottages  may  perhaps 
appear  miserable  hovels;  to  me,  who  had  been  long  used  to  plaices  of  ht 
inferior  Meommodatioo,  they  si^emed  almost  palaces.  The  traveller  ia 
able  to  procwe  many  conveniences,  and  particnlarly  a  separate  room 
from  that  inhabited  by  the  Ibmily,  which  cvmld  seldom  be  obtained  in  the 
Polish  and  Rinnan  villages.  During  my  course  through  these  two 
oosmiories,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  which  seldom  occurred,  excepting  in 
the  laiqge  towns,  and  even  then  not  always  completely  equipped ;  but  the 
poorest  huts  of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in  tbia  article  of  comfort ; 
am  evident  proof  that  the  Swedish  peasants  are  more  civilieed  than  those 
of  Polaod  and  Russia.  After  having  witnessed  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
in  those  two  countries,  it  was  a  pleasing  satisfaction  to  find  myself  again 
among  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where  there  is  a  more  equal  division  of 
property ;  where  there  is  no  vassalage ;  where  the  lower  orders  enjoy  a 
security  of  thdr  persons  and  property;  and  where  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  ris^t  are  vimble  to  the  commonest  observer."  Cleanliness 
is  a  universal  <£aracteristic  of  the  Swedish  poor.  Even  in  the  latitude 
of  68^,  Von  Budi  found  comparative  opulence  and  comfort  among  the 
induHtrious  Finns  of  Swedish  Lapland.  At  Lower  Muonionesko^  he 
found  a  large  village ;  and  was  ushered  into  a  separate  room,  having 
glass  windows,  and  served  with  silver  spoons. 

/^tftsM.]  II.  The  Finns  once  composed  the  second  branch  of  the 
Swedish  population,  and  had  spread  over  aU  Finland.  They  are  now 
found  only  in  the  Lapmarks  and  Hembaand  as  colonists,  preserring  their 
ovm  language,  whidi  has  been  identified  with  the  Hungariaa.  The 
Finns  have  dark  coarse  hair,  sallow  countenances,  eyes  extended  length- 
wise and  half-dosed,  sharp  chins,  and  elevated  cheek-bones.  They  are 
notcMiously  of  a  livelier  and  more  profligate  disposition  than  the  Swedes.' 

ZtOfpi,']  III.  The  Lapps  inhabiting  the  Lapmarks,  exist  partly  as 
Nomades,  supported  by  their  herds  of  rein-deer,  and  partly  as  fishermen. 
They  are  related  to  the  Finns,  and  speak  a  peculiar  Finnish  dialect.  In 
1805,  there  were  only  5,444  Lapps  in  the  Swedish  kingdom,  d  whom 
about  1,100  have  subsequently  come  under  the  government  of  Russia. 
A  great  resemblance  is  observable  between  the  Finns  and  Laplanders.^^ 

*  **  The  Finns  are  to  the  Swedes  and  Lapps  what  the  Irish  are  to  the  EngUdi  and 
Scotch ;  Aat  Is  to  say,  a  nation  in  which  the  extremities  of  Yirtue  and  rice  are  singn- 
lariy  blended ;  haoghtT,  impettioii%  and  arronnt,  in  piosperity ;  abject  and  spiritless 
in  adrersitv;  in  all  things  given  to  excess,  whether  on  the  brighter  or  on  the  darker 
side :  whidi  Is  the  real  reason  why  it  has  been  so  often  observed  of  the  Irish,  that 
every  Individnal  among  them  has  twv  characters :  and  fortunate  is  it  for  those  who 
have  witnessed  only  a  manifestation  of  the  one,  which  is  deserving  of  all  praise."— 
Chrke^  vol.  x.  ]K  87. 

**  <'  Both  theXapland  and  Finnish  langoages  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  admirably 
suited  to  poetry,  owing  to  their  plenitade  of  vowels.    They  constantly  Reminded  us 
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caraen  Such,  howerer,  are  llie  hvsaHkf  cfteto  of  fa  rttlt  4iat  ^ 
Swede  finds  faiinaelf  «t  no  Ion:  he  takes  pait  of  every  dish  diat  ia 
presented.  The  whole  is  nuxed :  *<  Anehoms,  betrings,  onkma,  efgt^ 
pastrjr/*  says  Acerbic  <<  ctften  meet  on  the  same  plale,  ami  are  swmlleiwed 
prouiscnonsly.  The  sweet  is  associated  with  the  aovi  nmstMd  widi 
lAigary  oonfectionaries  with  sidt  meal,  or  salt  fish/"  little^  or  mther  no 
wiae,  is  dmnk  darings  dinner.  When  the  earemonies  of  ottMBg  at« 
Goiiclnded»  the  whofe  retire  to  the  drBwin^roeniy  and,  with  nmeb 
formality,  thank  the  master  and  mistiesB  of  the  honse  far  the  elegant 
entertaioment.  Tea  and  coffee  are  immediately  serred.  Between  ten 
and  sapper,  cards  are  the  only  anraeement.  If  one  be  nnnUe  or  nnw91faig 
to  enter  into  the  game,  he  may  retire  to  a  eomer  and  hl\  asleep,  sinee 
rational  eonveTsation  is  altogether  ont  of  the  question.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  honses  in  Sweden  are  bnilt  of  wood  eoYwed  with 
torf ;  for,  thon^  stone  or  brick  might,  in  many  cases,  easily  be  procnred, 
experience  has  shown  them  that  wooden  houses,  when  reared  with 
solidity  and  presenred  with  care,  are  more  comfsriable  and  more  healtfay 
than  honaes  of  stone.  Beaides,  wood  is  easily  procnred  at  a  very  small 
expense.  The  seama  of  the  windows,  and  sncii  chinks  as  might  admit 
the  air,  are  cohered  with  pitch,  and  the  inside  is  wanned  by  stoves ;  in 
the  management  of  which,  the  Swedes,  from  long  pinctio0)  have  become 
peculiarly  expert.  The  prices  of  pitmsions  in  Sweden  are  considered, 
by  such  foreigners  as  visit  that  comntry,  as  being  very  reasonable ;  but 
snch  prices  must  always  be  estimated  by  the  oomparative  plenty  or 
scarceness  of  money,  and  ita  consequent  value.  The  food  ef  the  common 
people  consists  of  a  kind  of  bread  somewhat  similar  to  the  oaten  bread 
common  in  Scotland ;  fish  dried  or  salted,  and  a  kind  of  grael,  probMy 
not  greatly  different  from  Scottish  porrufge.  Beer  is  plentiful,  and  ia 
used  in  large  quantities  by  those  of  all  ranks. 

*<  As  in  the  course  of  this  route,"  says  Coixe,  *<  I  oonstandy  took  my  repast 
daring  the  day,  and  passed  every  night  in  the  cottages,  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  and  food,  of  the  peasants. 
Upon  entering  a  cottage,  I  usually  found  all  the  (ieimily  employed  in  caring 
flmc,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse  linen,  and  sometimes  doth. 
The  peasants  are  excellent  contrivers,  and  employ  the  coarsest  materials  to 
some  useful  purpose.  They  twist  ropes  from  swines'  bristles,  boises'  manes, 
and  bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel-ekins  for  bridles.  Their  food  prinelpatly 
consists  of  salted  flesh  and  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  Midiael* 
mas  they  usually  kill  their  cattle,  and  salt  them  for  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring.  Twice  in  the  year  they  bake  their  bread  in  large  round 
cakes,  which  are  strung  upon  files  of  sticks,  and  suspended  cloee  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  cottages.  They  are  so  hard  as  to  be  occasionaUy  broken 
with  a  hatchet,  bnt  are  not  unpleasant.     The  peasants  use  beer  for  Uldr 

*  The  vaMdon  for  card-pUying  ieems.  In  Swed«Q,  to  be  carried,  if  possible,  farther 
than  in  almoat  any  otiier  oountiT.  If  the  following  etorr,  told  by  AoerM,  be  tme^  It 
exhibit!,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  Swedish  lore  of  gainbiiiig.  **  A  nobleman  of  great 
rank,  having  waited  longer  than  usual  for  his  dinner,  and  seeing  that  no  prenaration 
was  made  for  it,  went  down  to  call  his  servants  to  an  account,  and  to  enumne  into 
the  reason  of  the  delay.  He  found  them,  in  imitation  of  their  snperion,  deepW  engaged 
at  cards.  They  excused  themselves  to  tlieir  master,  by  telling  him,  that  they  mn 
now  at  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  game ;  and  the  butler,  who  had  the  greatest 
stake,  took  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  case  to  hli  excellency,  who  could  not  In  con- 
science  but  approve  his  reasons ;  howerer,  being  unwilling  to  wait  for  his  dinner  till 
the  game  was  decided,  he  sent  the  butler  to  lay  the  doth,  while  he  himself  sal  down 
with  the  other  servants,  and  managed  the  interest  of  that  individual  in  his  absence.** 
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comaum  drink,  and  are  much  addicted  to  nudt  spirits.  In  the  districts 
towards  the  western  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  nnnsually  found  in  the  Swedish  cottages;  which  are 
procured  in  gfeat  plenty,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  Gottenhurg.  The 
peaMuiB  are  all  w«li-clad  in  strong  doth  of  their  own  wearing.  Their 
cottsgea,  thoagfa  baih  oC  wood,  and  only  of  «ne  story,  are  comfortable 
and  coauBodioiis.  The  nNMn  in  which  the  ftanfly  sleq>  is  provided  with 
rsngea  of  beds  in  tiera-^  I  may  so  express  myself— «ne  above  the 
otlwr;  upon  the  wooden  testers  of  the  beds  in  which  the  women  lie,  are 
phced  othon  for  the  reoeptiott  of  the  m^,  to  whidi  they  ascend  by 
mesDS  ol  kddera.  To  a  petaon  who  hao  jaat  quitted  Germany,  and 
been  aeeniitomed  to  tolerable  inna,  the  Swedish  cottages  may  perhaps 
appear  miaerable  hovdb;  to  me,  who  had  been  long  osed  to  places  of  ht 
inferior  aoeommodatton,  they  schemed  almost  palaces.  The  traveller  ia 
able  to  procure  many  conveniences,  and  particularly  a  separate  room 
bma  that  inhabited  by  the  (bmily,  which  conld  seldom  be  obtained  in  the 
Polish  and  Rinnan  villages^  During  my  coorae  throng^  these  two 
comnries,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  which  seldom  occurred,  exceptmg  in 
the  large  towns,  and  even  then  not  always  completely  equipped ;  but  the 
poonot  hats  of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in  this  article  of  comfort ; 
aa  evident  proof  that  the  Swedish  peasants  are  more  dviliaed  than  those 
of  Poland  and  Russia.  After  having  witnessed  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
in  those  two  countries,  it  was  a  i^easiBg  satisftu^on  to  find  myself  again 
among  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where  there  is  a  more  equal  ^vision  of 
property ;  where  there  is  no  vassalage ;  where  the  lower  orders  enjoy  a 
•ecority  of  their  peraons  and  property;  and  where  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  ria^t  are  visible  to  the  commonest  observer."  Cleanlinesa 
is  a  universal  <£aracteristic  of  the  Swedish  poor.  Even  in  the  latitude 
of  68®,  Von  Budi  found  comparaliTe  opulence  and  comfort  among  the 
induitrioiis  Finns  of  Swedish  Lapland.  At  Lower  Muonionesko^  he 
found  a  lar^ge  village ;  and  was  ushered  into  a  separate  room,  having 
IJiasB  windows,  and  served  with  silver, spoons. 

Ftitfw.]  II.  The  Finns  once  composed  the  second  branch  of  the 
Swedish  population,  and  had  spread  over  aU  Finland.  They  are  now 
found  only  in  the  Lapmarks  and  Hemosand  as  colonists,  preserving  their 
own  language,  whidi  has  been  identified  with  the  Hungarian.  The 
Finns  have  dark  coarse  hair,  sallow  countenances,  eyes  extended  length- 
wise and  half-dosed,  sharp  chins,  and  devated  cheek-bones.  They  are 
notoriously  of  a  livelier  and  more  profligate  disposition  than  the  Swedes.' 

£of^.3  III-  The  Lapps  inhabiting  the  Lapmarks,  exist  partly  as 
Nomadesy  supported  by  their  herds  of  rein-deer,  and  partly  as  fishermen. 
They  are  related  to  the  Finns,  and  speak  a  peculiar  Finnish  dialect.  In 
1805,  there  were  only  5,444  Lapps  in  the  Swedish  kingdom,  of  whom 
about  1,100  have  subsequently  come  under  the  government  of  Ruada. 
A  great  resemblance  is  observable  between  the  Finns  and  Laplanders.^^ 

*  «  Th«  Ftont  are  to  the  Swedei  and  Lapps  what  the  Iiiah  are  to  the  EngUdi  and 
Seoteh ;  Aat  la  to  eay,  a  nation  in  which  the  extremities  of  Tirtue  and  rioe  are  singn- 
kriy  blended ;  hanghtv,  impetttous,  and  arronnt,  in  piosperi^ ;  alject  and  apiritleaa 
in  MvenItT ;  in  all  things  given  to  excess,  whether  on  the  brighter  or  on  the  darker 
side :  whieh  is  tlie  real  reason  why  it  lias  been  so  often  obsenred  of  the  Irish,  that 
erery  IndiTldual  among  them  has  tvw  characters :  and  fortunate  is  it  for  those  who 
have  witneassd  only  a  manifestation  of  the  one,  which  is  deserving  of  all  pT«ise."-~ 
QarJkef  rcL  x.  p.  97. 

**  "  Botk  the Xapland  and  Finnish  languages  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  admirably 
suited  to  poetry,  owing  to  their  plenitude  of  vowels.    They  constantly  Reminded  us 
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cifcular  caraen  Such,  faowerer,  are  llie  frindy  cfteto  of  hafaity  4iat  ^ 
Swede  finds  bimself  «t  no  lorn:  he  takes  put  of  sffeiy  dirii  diat  is 
presented.  The  whole  is  mixed :  **  Anehoms,  hemngs,  onkNM,  efgt^ 
pastrjr,"  says  Acerbi,  **  (tften  meet  on  the  same  plate,  and  are  swrnlleiwed 
liromisciumsly.  The  sweet  is  associated  with  the  soar,  miMawd  widi 
sugary  oonfectionaries  with  salt  meal,  or  salt  fish."  little^  or  rather  no 
wiae,  is  drank  donag  dinner*  When  the  eerpmonies  of  eMing  are 
condnded^  the  wbofe  retire  to  the  drawin^rooin,  and,  with  mneh 
formality,  thank  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  honse  far  the  elegant 
entertainment.  Tea  and  coffee  are  immediately  served.  Between  ten 
and  supper,  cards  are  the  only  aimiaaincnt.  If  one  be  nmUe  or  imwilMng 
to  enter  into  the  game,  he  nmy  retire  to  a  eomer  and  fidl  asleep,  since 
national  eonTersation  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  Sweden  are  Mlt  of  wood  ooYwed  with 
torf ;  for,  though  stone  or  hiiek  might,  in  many  cases,  easily  be  procured, 
experience  has  shown  them  that  wooden  houses,  when  reared  with 
solidity  and  presenred  with  care,  are  more  comfortable  and  mora  healthy 
than  houses  of  stone.  Besides,  wood  is  easily  procured  at  a  very  saMll 
expense.  The  seams  of  the  windows,  and  such  chinks  as  might  admit 
the  air,  are  covered  with  pitch,  and  the  inside  is  warmed  by  stoves ;  in 
the  management  of  which,  the  Swedes,  from  long  pnccice,  have  become 
peculiarly  expert*  The  prices  of  provisbns  in  Sweden  are  coneidered, 
by  such  foreigners  as  visit  that  country,  as  being  very  reasonable ;  but 
such  prices  must  always  be  estimated  by  the  comparative  plenty  or 
scarceness  of  money,  and  its  consequent  value.  The  food  of  the  common 
people  consists  of  a  kind  of  bread  somewhat  similar  to  the  oaten  bread 
common  in  Scotland ;  fish  dried  or  salted,  and  a  kind  of  grael,  probMy 
not  greatly  different  from  Scottish  porridge*  Beer  is  plentiful,  and  is 
used  in  large  quantities  by  those  of  all  rsoks. 

*<  As  in  the  course  of  this  route,"  says  Coate,  *'  I  oonstandy  took  my  repast 
during  the  day,  and  passed  everynigfat  in  the  cottages,  I  bad  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  and  food,  of  the  peasants. 
Upon  entering  a  cottage,  I  usually  found  all  the  fiimily  empioyed  in  cai^Ang 
flflOE,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse  linen,  and  sometimes  cloth. 
The  peasants  are  excellent  contrivers,  and  employ  the  coarsest  materials  to 
some  useful  purpose.  They  twist  ropes  from  swines'  bristles,  horses'  manes, 
and  bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel-ekins  for  bridles.  Their  food  principidly 
consists  of  salted  flesh  and  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  MidiaeW 
mas  they  usually  kill  their  cattle,  and  salt  them  for  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring.  Twice  in  the  year  they  bake  their  bread  in  large  revnd 
cakes,  which  are  strung  upon  files  of  sticks,  and  suspended  close  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  cottages.  They  are  so  hard  as  to  be  occanonally  broken 
with  a  hatchet,  but  are  not  unpleasant.     The  peasants  use  beer  for  Uleir 

*  The  passion  for  card-pUying  teems,  In  Stredeo,  to  be  carried,  If  possible,  farther 
than  in  aJmott  any  othor  eountfr.  If  the  following  ttorr,  told  by  AoerM,  be  tme^  It 
exhibits,  in  a  strlldng  manner,  the  Swedish  love  of  gambling.  «  A  nobleman  of  great 
rank,  havlnf^  waited  longer  than  usual  for  his  dinner,  and  seeing  that  no  prepantioa 
was  made  for  it,  went  down  to  call  hb  servants  to  an  accoant,  and  to  examine  Into 
the  reason  of  the  delay.  He  found  them,  in  imitation  of  their  snperion,  deeplv  engaged 
at  cards.  They  excused  themsdvea  to  their  master,  by  telling  him,  that  they  wert 
now  at  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  game ;  and  the  butler,  who  had  the  greatest 
stake,  took  the  libenrty  of  explaining  the  case  to  hb  excellency,  who  could  not  in  con- 
science bat  approve  his  reasoos ;  however,  behig  unwilling  to  wait  lor  his  dinner  till 
the  game  wm  decided,  he  sent  the  butler  to  lay  the  cloth,  while  he  himself  sal  down 
with  the  other  servants,  and  managed  the  interest  of  that  individual  in  his  absence.** 
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common  drinks  aod  are  much  addicted  to  nudt  spirits.  In  the  districts 
towards  the  western  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  nnnsoally  found  in  the  Swedish  cottages;  which  are 
pnMured  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  Gottenbuig;  Hie 
peasants  are  all  w«U-clad  in  strong  doth  of  their  own  wearing.  Hieit 
cottBgma,  thoagfa  bailt  oC  wood,  and  only  of  one  story,  are  comfortable 
and  oomaodioiis.  Tim  room  in  which  the  ftanily  sleep  is  provided  with 
ranges  of  bods  in  tiem-4f  I  may  so  express  myself— ono  above  the 
otber ;  upon  the  wooden  testers  of  the  beds  in  which  the  women  lie,  are 
plaeed  otfaan  fsr  the  reeeptkm  of  the  men,  to  whidi  they  ascend  by 
means  ol  hidden.  To  a  penon  who  hat  just  quitted  Germany,  and 
been  aeewtomed  to  tc^erable  inna,  the  Sl^edish  cottages  may  perhaps 
spfear  miserablo  hotdb;  to  me,  who  had  been  long  used  to  plaices  of  ht 
inferior  aceommodation,  they  si^emed  almost  pakcee.  The  traveller  ia 
aUa  to  procure  many  conveniences,  and  particnkrly  a  separate  room 
from  that  iahabited  by  the  family,  which  conld  seldom  be  obtained  hi  the 
Polish  and  Russian  villages^  Daring  my  coorse  throng^  these  two 
oosmcrios,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  which  seldom  occurred,  exceptmg  in 
the  latgo  towns,  and  even  then  not  always  completely  equipped ;  but  the 
poorest  huts  of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  in  this  article  of  comfort ; 
am  evident  proof  that  the  Swedish  peasants  are  more  civiliaed  than  those 
of  Poland  and  Russia.  After  having  witnessed  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
in  timse  two  countries,  it  was  a  pleasing  satirfaction  to  find  myself  again 
among  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where  there  is  a  more  equal  ^vision  of 
property ;  where  there  is  no  vassalage ;  where  ^e  lower  orders  enjoy  a 
security  of  their  persons  and  property;  and  where  the  advantages  result- 
ing horn  this  right  are  visible  to  the  commonest  observer."  Cleanliness 
is  a  nniversal  daracteristic  of  the  Swedish  poor.  Even  ia  the  latitude 
of  68^,  Von  Budi  found  comparative  opulence  and  comfort  among  the 
indnstiious  Finns  of  Swedish  Lapland.  At  Lower  MuonioneskO)  he 
found  a  large  village ;  and  was  ushered  into  a  separate  room,  having 
glass  windows,  and  served  with  silver. spoons. 

/^mns.]  II.  The  Finns  once  composed  the  second  branch  of  the 
Swedish  population,  and  had  spread  over  aU  Finland.  They  are  now 
found  only  in  the  Lapmarks  and  Hembaand  as  colonists,  preserring  their 
own  langjnage,  whidi  has  been  identified  with  the  Hungarian.  The 
Finns  have  dark  coarse  hair,  sallow  countenances,  eyes  extended  length- 
wise and  half-closed,  sharp  chins,  and  elevated  cheek-bones.  They  are 
notoriously  of  a  livelier  and  more  profligate  disposition  than  the  Swedes.' 

Lt^fpgJ]  III.  The  Lapps  inhabiting  the  Lapmarks,  exist  partly  as 
Nomades,  supported  by  their  herds  of  rein-deer,  and  partly  as  fishermen. 
They  are  related  to  the  Finns,  and  speak  a  peculiar  Hnmsh  dialect.  In 
1805,  there  were  only  5,444  Lapps  in  the  Swedish  kingdom,  of  whom 
about  1,100  have  subsequently  come  under  the  government  of  Russia. 
A  great  resemblance  is  observable  between  the  Finns  and  Laplanders.^ 

*  '<  The  Finns  are  to  tbe  Swedei  and  Lapps  what  the  Irish  are  to  the  Englidi  and 
Scotch ;  Aat  Is  to  say,  a  nation  in  which  the  extremities  of  Yirtue  and  rice  are  singn- 
haij  blended;  hanghtj,  impetttoii%  and  arrogant,  in  prosperity;  abject  and  spiritless 
in  Mtvenitv;  in  all  things  given  to  excess,  whether  on  the  brighter  or  on  the  darker 
aide:  whidi  is  the  real  reason  why  it  has  been  so  often  observed  of  the  Irish,  thai 
every  individual  among  them  has  two  characters :  and  fortunate  is  it  for  those  who 
have  witmesed  only  a  manifeetation  of  the  one,  which  is  deserving  of  all  praise."— 
Chrke,  vol.  z.  ^  97. 

**  "  Both  theXapland  and  Finnish  langnages  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  admirably 
suited  to  poetry,  owing  to  their  ptenitude  of  vowels.    They  constantly  Reminded  us 
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CHAP.  V,^B^^;f^^ll^^^       iTPl/CATION. 

^    ^f9  Ufog  been  acoounted  among  the  most 

M^i^^  ^  ^P'S^  .f  ?»« .«^«^«l  fiijA^^         adopted 

rtgoroua  »^  ^^pietB  unaBwaitf  in  the  reign  of  GnBtavne  Vaan,  and 

it  with  '^^"t^ynuds  tbe  most  signal  exertions  for  its  maintenance 

Jhmriog  '■^'^  j^  fyrm  oi  it  designated  Lntheranism  has  been  adt^ted 

in  ^^^^'^^ILi  creed,  and  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  Lappi 

ff  ^  °**jS«ifl«*^  Siredenborg,  famous  for  visions  and  mystical  reveriei, 

^  ^^'^^^i^  Sireden,  and  hin  still  a  considerable  number  of  foUowezs. 

^ne  other  eects  czist  in  this  country,  as  Greeks,  members  of  tbe 

reformed  cbarebf  aboat  150  Jews,  and  a  few  Pietists;  hnt  they  do  not, 

opon  the  whole,  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  other  inhabitaata.    To 

the  Catholics,  there  prevails  a  general  and  dedded  antipathy:  nor  wonid 

it  hare  been  pmdent,  bnt  a  few  years  back,  for  a  priest  of  that  pennasion 

to  hare  shown  himself  openly  in  the  proyincial  parts  of  the  country. 

Lanffuaffe.2  The  Icelandic  langnage  is  the  mother  of  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  dialects.  The  learned  Dane,  £.  €•  Rask,  bears  testimony  to  the 
eztraordinary  copiousness,  flexibility,  and  force  of  the  old  Icelandic, 
which,  in  those  qualities,  he  affirms  to  be  superior  to  erery  modem 
language ;  and  Sweden  is  considered  to  have  preserved  the  elements  of 
the  original  tongue  with  comparative  purity,  presenting  at  this  moment, 
in  the  national  dialect,  one  of  the  most  musicid  and  flexible  languages  in 
Europe.^  ^ 

Literaiure.']  The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Sweden,  abont  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  mitigated  the  fierce  and  roving  spirit  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Asae;  and  the  union  of  Calmer  gave  peace  and 
stability  to  the  three  Scandinavian  States.  But  the  songs  and  traditions 
of  the  ancient  Scalds  weire  allowed  to  perish  from  the  national  poetry  of 

of  tbo  Italian ;  and  we  might  cite  aereral  inttanoes  of  words  common  to  all  the  three. 
Acerbiy  a«  an  Italian,  Mmetimes  understood  the  expressions  used  by  the  natives  of 
Finland.  But  how  great  is  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  origin  of  the  Finnish 
tongue !  The  people  who  speaic  it  have  no  written  character :  their  langua^  therefore 
suffsrs  in  writing.  Foreigners  judge  of  it  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written  either 
by  the  Russians  or  by  the  Swedes ;  and  both  these  nations,  using  their  own  ebamcters, 
express  the  language  of  the  Finns,  not  merely  according  to  tiMir  peculiar  Dotiona  of 
its  pronunciation,  but,  what  is  worse,  according  to  their  peculiar  method  of  exprening 
that  pronunciation.  Notliing  can'  be  softer,  or  more  harmonious,  than  the  sounds 
littered  by  a  Finland  peasant,  when  reciting  his  Pater  Noster.  It  is  full  of  labials, 
nasals,  open  vowels,  and  diphthongs,  and  is  destitute  even  of  a  single  gntturaL  It 
may  bto  considered,  therefore,  as  having,  of  all  languages,  the  least  reoemUanoe  to  tbe 
Arabic,  which,  as  spoken  by  the  Arabs,  is  ftill  or  the  harshest  guttanla.**— Cfarftr, 
vol.  x.  pp.  Si,  85. 

"  Coxe  assures  us,  that  it  has,  In  many  Instances,  a  strong  ^milarity  to  Old 
English,  or  rather  to  the  present  dialect  of  Scotland.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  postillions  exclaim,  "  Come,  let  us  go."  ( Com,  Ut  on  go,\  *'  Let  ns 
see.**  {Let  09$  99,)  "  Stand  stiU."  (Stand  9iia.)  «  Hold  your  tongue.*^  (BoUdm 
tttuffo,)  **  Go  on.  (  Oo  an,)  A  writer  in  the  first  number  of  the  Partiffn  Heviem, 
has  furnished  us  with  a  comparative  list  of  words,  exhibiting  the  rdation  snbristing 
between  the  Icelandic,  English,  German,  and  Swedish  languages,  from  whidi  ws 
here  insert  a  few  specimens  :— 

Icelandic.  Swvii9h,  Oerman.  JBngKik* 

fraendi  firaende  freund  'friend 

fadir  fader  vater  father 

hey  hoe  heu  hay 

sina  sitta  sitxen  tit 

rida  rida  reiten'  ride 

renna  rinna  rinnen  run 

sveija  svaera  achwoeren  svrei 

slippa  vlippa  schluepfen  slip 
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Sweden;  and  the  old  danical  laagnage,  as  well  as  the  magniiioent 
mythology  of  the  North,  found  their  last  asylum  in  Iceland.  When  the 
Catholic  bishops,  Johannes  and  Olans  Magnus,  were  expelled  by  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  they  retired  to 
Rome,  where  the  one  published  a  fiBhulons  description  of  Scandinavia, 
and  the  other  gave  to  the  world  a  still  more  fiBhulons  history  of  his 
native  country.  The  two  reformers,  Olaus  and  Lanrentius  Petri,  were 
followed  by  Skytte,  SchalTen,  Locoenius,  and  Perii^skoeld  Stiemhoek,  in 
the  study  of  national  history  and  antiquities.  The  patriarch  of  Swedish 
poetry  was  Stiemhieln,  who  wrote  a  very  power^  hexameter  poem, 
entitled  *  Hercules ;'  but  it  was  Ulrica  Eleanora  who  introduced  the 
successful  cultivation  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  into  Sweden.  Under 
her  auspices- flourished  Olans  Dahlin,  a  poet  of  considerable  reputation ; 
and  her  son,  Gustavus  III.,  himself  a  distinguished  writer,  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  endeavours  to  encourage  and  reward  genius  of  every  kind. 
He  enriched  his  country  with  several  valuable  libraries,  the  firuits  of 
his  numerous  warlike  expeditions,  and  established  several  academies, 
besides  liberally  patronizing  the  two  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund. 
About  the  14th  century,  Sweden  seems  to  have  had  some  histories,  or 
rather  chronicles.  A  curious  work,  entitled  *  The  Government  of  Kings 
and  Chiefs,*  must  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  first  book  printed  in. 
Sweden  is  the  '  Dialogue  Creaturarum  MoraUsatus,'  which  bears  the  date, 
Stockholm,  1483.  But  it  was  not  till  the  18th  century  that  men  appeared 
in  this  country  whose  learned  labours  have  rendered  them  deservedly 
illustrious  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Strahlenberg  and  Hermelin  may 
be  allowed  to  bear  the  palm  of  geogn^thical  science  with  a  Deliile,  a 
D' Anville,  and  a  RenneL  The  name  of  Linneus  stands  as  high  in  the 
Natural  as  that  of  Newton  in  the  Geometrical  sciences;  and  to  his  name 
may  be  joined  those  of  Tillas,  Wallerius,  Retaius,  Scheele,  Cronstedt, 
and  Bevgmann ;  the  last  of  which  names  marks  a  new  era  in  mineralogy. 
Sven,  Hedin,  Berzelius,  and  Afselius,  have  distinguished  ^emselves  in 
medical  science*  Sven,  Lagerbring,  Botin,  HaUenberg,  and  Lindfors,  are 
eminent  historians.  Kalm,  Thunberg,  Sperrmann,  Schwas,  and  Thorild, 
have  published  Kvely  accounts  of  their  travels  in  foreign  coimtries.  The 
phikwophical  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Fichte  have  been  ably  commented 
uponbyHoetjer  and  other  native  Swedes;  but  history,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts,  have  been  much  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  abstract 
ndences.^'  Within  the  last  twenty  years  an  extraordinary  impulse  has 
been  communicated  to  Swedish  literature.  The  frigid  rules  of  the  French 
academicians  bad  long  checked  the  progress  of  dramatic  literature  in 
Sweden ;  but  the  influence  of  the  master-spirits  of  Germany  has  happily 
overcome  the  French  school,  though  supported  here  by  the  poet  Leopold, 

M  It  most  be  allowed  that  Sweden  le  by  no  mesne  f«Toimbly  altuated  for  the 
coltiTetlon  of  literature.  For  learned  men  can  address  themeeWei  only  to  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  community,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  the  sale  of  a  boolc  is 
mnaldeimble  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  least  of  all  in  scientUlo 
workfl.  To  these  difficulties  we  may  add,  that  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  literary  spirit,  arises  from  the  want  of  regular  mails  and  conveyances.  In  1816, 
there  wen  only  S8  booksellers*  shops  In  Sweden,  and  only  177  works  published,  90  of 
which  were  originals,  and  the  rest  translations.  In  Stockholm,  were  9  newi^pers 
and  other  journals ;  in  Gothenburg  6;  and  in  the  rest  of  Sweden  fiO;  a  proportion 
e^uai  to  about  on».foorteenth  of  the  literature  of  the  public  press  in  Germany,  llie 
year  1(18  was,  however,  more  productive,  the  total  number  of  books  printed  tnat  year 
amounting  to  382,  of  which  91  were  tranalations ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof 
«f  the  reward  which  lltenry  merit  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  Sweden,  that  the  tots^ 
sum  paid  for  copy-right  in  that  year  amounted  only  to  878  doUars. 
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earner.  Such,  howerer,  are  llie  firisniDy  cfteta  of  htkk^  ^M  n 
Swede  finds  faiinaelf  at  no  loea:  he  takes  put  of  every  dish  diat  ia 
presented.  The  whole  is  mixed :  **  Anchones,  betrings,  oniooa,  eggs, 
pastTf /'  says  Acerbic  *<  diten  meet  on  the  same  plate,  and  are  swmlleiwed 
liTomiscnonsly.  The  sweet  is  anodated  with  the  soar,  nmsttiffA  wMl 
sugar,  oonfecttonaries  with  sah  meat,  or  salt  fish."  little^  or  intlier  no 
wiae,  is  drank  dmiag  dinner.  When  the  eeremonies  of  oaiiiig  are 
condttded^  tlie  wbofe  retire  to  the  drawin^room,  and,  with  ttMll 
formality,  thank  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  honse  for  the  elegant 
entertaioment.  Tea  and  coffee  are  immediately  serred.  Petimwi  ten 
and  supper,  cards  are  the  only  aimiaaincnt  If  one  be  nmUe  or  anwttlng 
to  enter  into  the  game,  he  may  retire  to  a  oorner  and  tall  asleep,  since 
rational  eonrersadon  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  Sweden  are  Mlt  of  wood  ooreiad  witb 
torf ;  for,  though  stone  or  biick  might,  in  many  cases,  easily  be  preoared, 
experience  has  shown  them  that  wooden  houses,  when  resred  with 
solidity  aud  presenred  with  care,  are  more  comfsriable  and  more  healthy 
than  houses  of  stone.  Besides,  wood  is  easily  procured  at  a  very  small 
expense.  The  seams  of  the  windows,  and  sncii  chinks  as  might  admit 
the  air,  are  covered  with  pitch,  and  the  inside  is  warmed  by  stoves ;  in 
the  management  of  which,  the  Swedes,  from  long  prKtio«»  have  become 
peculiarly  expert*  The  prices  of  praivisions  in  Sweden  are  considered, 
by  such  foreigners  as  visit  that  country,  as  being  very  reasonable ;  but 
such  prices  must  always  be  estimated  by  the  comparative  plenty  or 
scarceness  of  money,  and  its  consequent  value.  The  food  of  the  common 
people  consists  of  a  kind  of  bread  semeaduit  similar  to  the  oaten  bread 
common  in  Scotland ;  fish  dried  or  salted,  and  a  kind  of  grael,  praiiably 
not  greatly  different  from  Scottish  porridge*  Beer  i»  plentiful,  and  is 
used  in  large  quantities  by  those  of  all  nu^ 

"  As  in  the  course  of  this  route,"  says  Coxe,  <<  I  oonstandy  took  my  repast 
during  the  doy,  and  passed  every  night  in  the  cottages,  I  bad  frequent  oppor- 
tanitieB  of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  and  food,  of  the  peasants. 
Upon  entering  a  cottage,  I  usually  found  all  the  fiunDy  empioyed  in  carding 
fin,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse  linen,  and  sometimes  cloth. 
The  peasants  are  excellent  contrivers,  and  employ  the  coarsest  materials  to 
some  useful  purpose.  They  twist  ropes  from  swines'  bristles,  horses'  manes, 
and  bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel-ekins  for  bridles.  Their  food  pfiactpally 
oonsiBti  of  salted  flesh  and  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  Midkael- 
mas  they  usually  kill  their  cattle,  and  salt  diem  for  the  ensning  winter 
and  spring.  Twice  in  the  year  they  bake  their  bread  in  large  round 
cakes,  which  are  strung  upon  files  of  sticks,  and  suspended  cloee  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  cottages.  They  are  so  hard  as  to  be  occasionally  broken 
with  a  hatchet,  but  are  not  unpleasant.     The  peasants  use  beer  for  their 

*  The  vassion  for  card-pUTlng  ieems.  In  Sweden,  to  be  carried,  If  poeailiile,  fartber 
than  in  almoet  any  other  oountfT.  If  the  following  etorr,  told  by  AoerU,  be  trui^  it 
exhibit!,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  Swedish  love  of  gambling.  «  A  noUemaa  of  griat 
rank,  having  waited  louger  than  usual  for  his  dinner,  and  seeing  that  no  prenantioa 
was  made  for  it,  went  dbown  to  eidl  his  servants  to  an  account,  and  to  examine  into 
the  reason  of  the  delay.  He  found  them,  in  imitation  of  their  saperlon,  deeplv  engaged 
at  cards.  They  excused  themselves  to  their  master,  by  telling  him,  that  they  were 
now  at  the  most  interesting  point  of  the  game ;  and  the  butler,  who  had  the  greatest 
stake,  took  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  case  to  his  excellency,  who  could  not  In  con- 
science but  approYe  his  reasons ;  bowoTer,  behig  unwilling  to  wait  for  his  dinner  till 
the  game  was  decided,  he  sent  the  butler  to  lay  the  cloth,  while  he  himself  snt  down 
with  the  other  servants,  and  managed  the  interest  of  that  individual  in  his  absence.** 
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eomnion  drioky  aod  are  much  addicted  to  nudt  spirits.  In  the  districts 
towards  the  western  G4iast,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  nnnsnally  found  in  the  Swedish  cottages;  which  are 
proenred  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  Gottenhuig'.  Hie 
peasants  are  all  w«ll-clad  in  strong  doth  of  their  own  wearing.  Their 
cottagaa,  thongfa  bmilt  of  wood,  and  only  of  «ne  story,  a^  comfortable 
and  oeaoBiodioiis.  The  room  in  which  the  fionily  sleep  is  provided  wHIi 
nnges  of  beds  in  tiam*^  I  may  so  express  myself— «ne  aboye  the 
otber ;  npon  the  wooden  testers  of  the  beds  in  which  the  women  lie,  are 
plaeed  otheia  fsr  the  reoeptkMi  of  the  men,  to  whidi  they  ascend  by 
means  ol  kddera.  To  a  petaon  who  hat  just  quitted  Germany,  and 
been  aocostomed  to  tolerable  inns,  the  Swedish  cottages  may  periuips 
appear  miserable  hov«ls;  to  me,  who  had  been  long  used  to  places  of  ftir 
inferior  accommodation,  they  si>iemed  almost  pakces.  The  traveller  la 
able  to  procnre  many  conveniences,  and  particnlarly  a  separate  room 
from  that  iohabited  by  the  family,  which  c«mld  seldom  be  obtained  in  the 
Polish  and  Riisnsn  villages.  Daring  my  coorse  throng^  these  two 
coantries,  a  bed  was  a  phenomenon  which  seldom  occnrred,  excepting  in 
the  large  towns,  and  even  then  not  always  completely  equipped ;  but  the 
poorest  huts  of  Sweden  were  never  defident  in  this  article  of  oomibrt ; 
an  evident  proof  that  the  Swedish  peasants  are  mora  dviliaed  than  those 
of  Poland  and  Russia.  After  having  witnessed  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
in  those  two  countries,  it  was  a  pleasing  satiBfaction  to  find  myself  again 
among  freonen,  in  a  kingdom  whraiB  there  is  a  more  equal  dirision  of 
property ;  where  there  is  no  vassalage ;  where  the  lower  orders  enjoy  a 
secofity  of  thdr  persons  and  property;  aod  whero  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  riaht  are  visible  to  the  commonest  observer."  Cleanliness 
is  a  universal  oiaracterisdc  of  the  Swedish  poor.  Even  in  die  latitude 
of  68^,  Von  Buch  found  comparative  opulence  and  comfort  among  the 
indnstrious  Finns  of  Swedish  Lapland.  At  Lower  Muonionesko^  he 
found  a  large  village ;  and  was  ushered  into  a  separate  room,  having 
glass  windows,  and  served  with  silver. spoons. 

J^mmt,"]  II.  The  Finns  once  composed  the  second  branch  of  the 
Swedish  population,  and  had  spread  over  aU  Finland.  They  are  now 
found  only  in  the  Lapmarks  and  Herodsand  as  colonists,  preserring  their 
own  language,  whidi  has  been  identified  with  the  Hungarian.  The 
Finns  have  dark  coarse  hair,  sallow  countenances,  eyes  extended  length- 
wise and  half-closed,  sharp  chins,  and  elevated  cheek-bones.  They  are 
notoriously  of  a  livelier  and  more  profligate  disposition  than  the  Swedes.' 

LappiJ^  ni.  The  Lapps  inhabiting  the  Lapmarks,  exist  partly  as 
Nomades,  supported  by  their  herds  of  rein-deer,  and  partly  as  fishermen. 
They  are  related  to  the  Finns,  and  speak  a  peculiar  Fmnish  dialect.  In 
1805,  there  wero  only  5,444  Lapps  in  the  Swedish  kingdom,  d  whom 
about  1,100  have  subsequently  come  under  the  government  of  Russia. 
A  great  resemblance  is  observable  between  the  Finns  and  Li^landers.^'^ 

*  <«  The  Finns  are  to  the  Swedes  and  Lapps  what  the  Irish  are  to  the  Englidi  and 
Scotch ;  thai  Is  to  say,  a  natioo  in  which  the  extremities  of  Yirtue  and  vioe  are  singn- 
ho-ly  blended ;  haughty,  imp«taaii%  and  arrogant,  in  prosperity ;  abject  and  spiritless 
in  adTersity ;  in  all  things  given  to  excess,  wiaether  on  the  brighter  or  on  the  darlcer 
side :  whidi  is  the  real  reason  why  it  has  been  so  often  observed  of  the  Irish,  that 
every  individual  among  them  has  two  characters :  and  fortunate  is  it  for  those  who 
have  witnesssd  only  a  maniftstation  of  the  one,  which  is  deserving  of  all  praise.".^ 
Ckarke,  toL  x.  jh  97. 

I*  *'  Both  theXspland  and  Finnish  languages  are  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  admirably 
suited  to  poetry,  owing  to  their  plenitum  of  vowels.    They  constantly  Reminded  us 
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CHAP,  v.— RELIGION— LANGUAGE— LITERATURE^ESTAB- 

LISHMENTS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Bdiffiam.^  The  Swedes  haye  Umg  been  accounted  among  the  moet 
TigoronB  and  steady  tappoiten  of  the  reformed  fiuth^  having  adopted 
it  with  ahnoet  complete  unanimity  in  the  reign  of  GuatayoB  Van,  and 
having  Bubaeqaently  made  the  most  signal  ezeitiona  for  its  ""fmt^nanm 
in  Germany.  That  form  of  it  designated  Lutheraniun  has  been  adopted 
as  the  national  creed,  and  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  Lapps 
likewise.  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  ftmous  for  visions  and  mystical  reveriss, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  has  still  a  considerable  number  of  followers. 
Some  other  sects  exist  in  tins  country,  as  Greeks,  membecs  of  the 
reformed  church,  about  150  Jews,  and  a  few  Pietists ;  but  they  do  not, 
upon  the  whole,  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  other  inhahifianta.  To 
the  Catholics,  there  prevails  a  general  and  decided  antipathy :  nor  w<mld 
it  have  been  prudent,  but  a  few  years  back,  for  a  priest  of  that  persuasion 
to  have  shown  himself  openly  in  the  provincial  parts  of  the  country. 

Lanffuoffe.'}  The  Icelandic  language  is  tiie  mother  of  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  dialects.  The  learned  Dane,  £.  €•  Rask,  bears  testimony  to  the 
extraordinary  copiousness,  flexibility,  and  force  of  the  old  loehudic, 
which,  in  those  qualities,  he  affirms  to  be  superior  to  every  modem 
language ;  and  Sweden  is  considered  to  have  preserved  the  elemants  of 
the  original  tongue  with  comparative  purity,  presenting  at  this  moment, 
in  die  national  dialect,  one  of  tiie  most  musiad  and  flexible  langui^es  in 
Europe." 

Literature,']  The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Sweden,  abont  the 
middle  of  the  I2th  century,  mitigated  the  fierce  and  roving  spirit  of  tiie 
descendants  of  tiie  Asae;  and  the  imion  of  Calmer  gave  peace  and 
stability  to  the  three  Scandinavian  States.  But  the  songs  and  traditions 
of  the  ancient  Scalds  were  allowed  to  perish  from  the  national  poetry  of 

of  tho  Italian ;  and  we  might  cite  aeyeral  jDttances  of  words  common  to  all  the  three. 
Acerbl,  aa  an  Italian,  aometlmea  understood  the  ezprenions  used  by  the  nativee  of 
Flnhmd.  But  how  great  is  the  obscurity  which  InTolves  the  origin  of  the  Finnish 
tongue !  The  people  who  speak  it  have  no  written  character :  their  languay  therefore 
suflm  in  writing.  Foreigners  judge  of  it  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written  either 
by  the  Russians  or  by  the  Swedes ;  and  both  these  nations,  udng  their  own  eharaeters, 
express  the  language  of  the  Finns,  not  merely  according  to  their  peculiar  not&OQa  of 
its  pronunciatinn,  but,  what  is  worse,  according  to  their  peculiar  method  of  expressing 
that  pronunciation.  Nothing  can'  be  softer,  or  more  harmonious,  than  the  eoonda 
uttered  by  a  Finland  peasant,  when  reciting  his  Pater  Noeter.  It  is  full  of  ]aUa]% 
nasids,  open  vowels,  and  diphthongs,  and  is  destitute  even  of  a  single  gutturaL  It 
may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  having,  of  all  languages,  the  least  resemoUnce  to  the 
Arabic,  which,  as  spoken  by  the  Arabs,  is  ftill  of  the  harshest  guttoralsi''— Cfarif, 
vol.  z.  pp.  24,  S5. 

"  Coxe  assures  us,  that  it  has,  in  many  instanoei^  a  strong  similarity  to  Old 
English,  or  rather  to  the  present  dialect  of  Scotland.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  postillions  exclaim,  «  Come,  let  us  go."  (  Com,  letouffo,)  **  Let  na 
see.**  {Let  Of  a*,)  "Standstill."  {Stand  tHU,)  «  Hold  your  tongue."  {HMdim 
tungcu)  «  Go  on.  (Go  an.)  A  writer  in  the  first  number  of  the  Foreign  JUview, 
has  furnished  us  with  a  comparative  list  of  words,  exhibiting  the  relation  sobsAsting 
between  the  Icelandic,  English,  German,  and  Swedish  languages,  fitmi  which  we 
here  Insert  a  few  specimens  :•— 

Ieda$uiic,  Sw^dUh.  Otrman,  JEngS^ 

fhwndi  ftaende  fVeund  'friend 

fkdir  fader  vater  fitther 

hey  hoe  heu  hay 

sitfa  sitta  sitsen  sit 

rida  rida  reiten'  ride 

renna  rlnna  rinnen  run 

sverja  svaera  schwoeren 

alippa  ulippa  schluepfen  slip 
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Sweden;  and  the  old  dtnical  langaage,  as  well  as  the  magniiioent 
mythology  of  the  North,  found  their  last  asylmn  in  Iceland.  When  the 
Catholic  bishops,  Johannes  and  Olans  Magnns,  were  expelled  by  Gns- 
tams  Vasa,  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden,  they  retired  to 
Rome,  "vdiere  the  one  published  a  fabulous  description  of  Scandinavia, 
and  the  other  gave  to  the  world  a  still  more  fabulous  history  of  his 
nathre  country.  The  two  reformers,  Olans  and  Lanrentius  Petri,  were 
followed  by  Skytte,  SchafVen,  Loccenius,  and  Peringskoeld  Stiemhoek,  in 
the  study  of  national  history  and  antiquities.  The  patriarch  of  Swedish 
]»oetry  was  Stiemhieln,  who  wrote  a  very  powerftil  hexameter  poem, 
entitled  <  Hercules;'  but  it  was  Ulrica  Eleanora  who  introduced  the 
successful  cultivation  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  into  Sweden.  Under 
her  auspices  flourished  Olaus  DahMn,  a  poet  of  considerable  reputation ; 
and  her  son,  Gustavus  III.,  himself  a  distinguished  writer,  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  endeavours  to  encourage  and  reward  gemus  of  every  kind. 
He  enriched  his  country  with  several  valuable  libraries,  the  firnits  of 
his  numerous  warlike  expeditions,  and  established  several  academies, 
besides  liberally  patronizing  the  two  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund. 
About  the  14th  century,  Sweden  seems  to  have  had  some  histories,  or 
rather  chronicles.  A  curious  work,  entitled  '  The  Government  of  Kings 
and  Chiefs,*  must  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  first  book  printed  ia 
Sweden  is  the  *  Dialogus  Creaturamm  Moralisatus,'  which  bears  the  date, 
Stockholm,  1483.  But  it  was  not  till  the  18th  century  that  men  appeared 
in  this  country  whose  learned  labours  have  rendered  them  deservedly 
ilhntrious  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Strahlenberg  and  Hermelin  may 
be  allowed  to  bear  the  palm  of  geographical  science  with  a  Delisle,  a 
D'Anville,  and  a  Rennel.  The  name  of  Linnaeus  stands  as  high  in  the 
Natural  as  that  of  Newton  in  the  Greometrical  sciences;  and  to  his  name 
may  be  joined  those  of  Tillas,  Wallerius,  Retains,  Scheele,  Cronstedt, 
and  Bergmann ;  the  last  of  which  names  marks  a  new  era  in  mineralogy. 
Sven,  Hedin,  Berzelius,  and  Afzelius,  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
medical  science.  Sven,  Lagerbring,  Botin,  HaUenberg,  and  Lindfors,  are 
eminent  historians.  Kalm,  Thunberg,  Sparrmann,  Schwaz,  and  Thorild, 
have  published  Kvely  accounts  of  their  travels  in  foreign  countries.  The 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Fichte  have  been  ably  commented 
uponbyHoeijer  and  other  native  Swedes;  but  history,  titeretmie,  and  the 
fine  arts,  have  been  much  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  abstract 
fidences.^^  Within  the  last  twenty  years  an  extraordinary  impulse  has 
been  communicated  to  Swedish  literature.  The  frigid  rules  of  the  French 
academicians  had  long  checked  the  progress  of  dramatic  literature  in 
Sweden ;  but  the  influence  of  the  master-spirits  of  Germany  has  happily 
overcome  the  French  schooU  though  supported  here  by  the  poet  Leopold, 

**  It  mutt  be  allowed  that  Sweden  it  by  no  meant  fiiyouraUy  titoated  for  the 
coltiTation  of  literature.  For  learned  men  can  addresa  themtelTot  only  to  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  commmiity,  and  it  teldom  happent  that  the  tale  of  a  book  it 
conaidenble  enough  to  defray  the  ezpentet  of  publication,  and  least  of  aD  in  tcientiSo 
worlia.  To  thete  dlfficnltiet  we  may  add,  that  a  very  teriout  obatade  to  the  diffuaion 
of  a  literary  tnirit,  aritet  fnaa  the  want  of  regular  mailt  and  conveyancet.  In  1816, 
thm  were  only  82  booittellen*  thopt  In  Sweden,  and  only  177  workt  publithed,  90  of 
which  were  onginalt,  and  the  reet  trantlationa.  In  Stockholm,  were  9  newapapera 
and  other  lonroalt ;  in  Gothenburg  6;  and  in  the  reat  of  Sweden  20;  a  proportion 
aqua]  to  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  literature  of  the  public  prett  in  Germany,  llie 
year  If  18  wat,  however,  more  productive,  the  total  number  of  bookt  printed  tluit  year 
amounting  to  802,  of  whieh  91  wen  traoaUtiont ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  at  a  proof 
«f  the  reward  which  literary  merit  b  likely  to  meet  with  in  Sweden,  that  the  total 
aum  paid  for  copy-right  in  that  year  amounted  only  to  878  doUart. 


9^^  ^  N#rj»i^  <*•  iwl  «  often  so  aWlair  w  not  to 

■L^#i"*^**'T  J^ligd'  ^  ^  aoBiiior  of  infa^tute  u  too  nnall  to 
-diS^^  f'^^ij^wid  M  »V  o^^  «f •    Vegetrtbn,  however,  i 
^.A  ^   ''L^k^eflv^  1*^  '"*  infonnedy  b  Bometimei  sown  and  reaped 
^g^^t^V'  4^^!^  ircciaL     The  natare  of  tlw  dimale  leqaire*  tUs 
.^yiiltfii  ^  f^f,.     The  inninier  is  eboit,  and  satmrniy  Boch  as  U  is, 
ap0Bdf  I^JJp  i^'tii  it  saok  a  quantity  of  ram  as  almost  completely 
gi^so^^^^^^i^ytfrcropsnutybeonthe  gromid.    Todrythe  grakk— wiiidb 
^"^aSa  omttv^  ^  rye^— «  contmanoe  has  bean  made,  which  mig^t  be 
T'^odhi  eov>^®*  where  similar  seasons  are  common.     ^  The  peasants," 
^MiTcoxe^  «  fix  foi&:edpoles»  about  ten  Iset  high,  and  pkoe  row8.<tf  otfaar 
^SeB  tnnsrerselyi  on  which  they  file  the  sheaves,  the  lowermost  aherf 
^l^gjgigdMiat  two  feet  from  tiie  ground.  Tbayaieidso  obliged  to  bake  the 
0om  in  woodsn  sheds,  heated  by  means  of  stoves."     Around  CliristianB^ 
if«  find  apples,  pears,  cherxies,  and  even  apricots^  growing  in  the  open  six. 
PofiggtaJ]     The  focesta  of  Norway  are  immense,  aiid  constiiate  the 
me  waahh  of  the  ooantry,  occnpying  above  500  saw««iilla.    The  pro- 
dace  of  diese  forests,  consisting  of  ash,  fairdb^  oak,  and  linie<4ree,  is  applied 
la  varions  porpesea.     The  large  trees  are  fonned  into  beams,  planlo^  and 
spoEs^  for  exportation.     The  more  diminiitnra  trees  and  iNimches,  and 
even  larger  pieces  of  timber,  in  the  interior,  where  carriage  is  expansive^ 
are  made  into  charcoal  for  the  nse  of  glass-houses,  furnaces,  and  different 
kinds  of  mannfactnres.     The  roads  in  Norway,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Kmssia,  are  formed  of  wood.     Turpentine  is  extracted  firom  the  fir-tiees 
in  great  quantities,  and  affords  a  valuable  article  for  exportatien.    Fenoei 
hi  this  country,  as  in  America,  where  timber  likewise  abounds,  are 
formed  of  split-wood;  hedges  being  scarcely  known.     The  forests  afford 
the  Norwegians  abundance  of  fuel,  so  that  though  the  country  may  con- 
tain coal,  it  is  seldom,  or  rather  never  sought  after.     Hie  Norw^;iaas 
even  make  manure  of  their  trees,  by  burning  them,  and  strewing  the 
ground  with  the  ashes.     Nothing  can  be  more  destructive  of  the  thnber 
than  this  practice ;  it  being  necessary  to  bum  a  great  nimiber  of  trees  in 
order  to  procure  a  small  quantity  of  ashes.     Toe  Norwegians,  like  the 
Americans,  have  learnt  to  cipply  particular  parts  of  some  of  their  trees  to 
beneficial  purposes.     The  inner  bark  of  the  efan,  a  tree  said  not  to  be 
common  in  Norway,  and  of  the  fir,  whidi  abounds,  is  dried,  ground,  and 
used  not  only  for  the  feeding  oi-  swine— a  use  to  which  it  seems  to  he  well 
adapted — but,  in  times  of  scarcity,  when  mingled  with  meal,  is  ased  even 
as  human  food.    The  outward  bark  of  the  birch  Is  used  to  cover  the 
roofs  of  houses^  becanae,  from  its  sap  and  firmness^  it  resists  patrefoctioa 
longer  than  almost  any  other  substance.    The  inner  bark  of  the  bifcb 
serves  a  variety  of  purposes.     It  is  used  in  the  tanning  of  hides,  and  for 
BtraDgtheaing  fishing  nets  and  sails.    This  tree,  from  an  incision  made  in 
the  trunk  near  ihs  bottom,  also  yields  a  liquor  resembling  wine.  The  twigs 
serve,  in  times  of  scardty,  as  foddw  for  honesf  the  twigs  of  aider  and 
aspen  are  used  for  the  same  pmpose. 
.'    Rein-deer,^     The  same  benevolence  of  nature  which  has  given  the 


^/^»  fnynintlM,  or  whertle  lealM  willow, l^lflO 

StiUe  bmata,  or  downy  wiHow,  goes  higher ;  H  riiee  shore  fho  Mais  sdM, 
and  approMheo  near  to  the  limit  of  perpetml  snow. 

'  FoccMtem  myrh'fliui,  or  hlaeberry, S»OSl 

J9«te&i  oOo,  or  Ureh  tree, •       •       •  1,^0 

^SifUktr,  9r pinna  tffbfutru,     • •        .  410 
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CBmel  to  the  parched  deserts  of  Africa  aid  Ana,  has  beetowed  cm  Lap- 
land the  mD-dao',  an  aauaal  no  la*  ealeotalod  to  live  ia  eztreaie  cold,, 
and  to  walk  on  mow.  than  the  fonner  la  fitted  to  dwell  in  heat,  and  to 
tread  OB  the  bvnuBg  aand*    The  raio^denrlaaboat  the  aiseof  abn^; 
hia  ootovr  ia  whitiah;  Ua  haraa,  which  are  cyfindrieal,  and  pahnated  at  the 
topi,  are  huge  and  branching.    Two  of  the  bfaachea  hang-  over  the  fiaoe^ 
aiid  reniarkably  diatingniah  dna  animal  froB  ereiy  other  of  the  deer  land* 
The  feiaalea^  aa  well  aa  the  malea,  have  horna.    Tbia  aninial,  which  aol^ 
aiata  where  cattle  of  every  deacripiioB  wovld  periah,  in  a  great  Hwaaora 
oompoBaatea  for  their  want.    To  the  Laplander  be  aAorda  nilk,  front 
whidi  ia  made  cheeae  of  a  good  qvality.    In  winter,  he  tranapoita  the 
aledgie  frvm  one  place  to  another  with  amaaing  rB|ndityv  and  tfana  oom- 
peiMataa  for  the  want  of  the  hone.    Hia  flcah  forma  an  agreeable  and 
wholeaome  food.     Hia  akin  ia  ocmrerted  into  clothing;  hia  aineara  into 
bow«stiinga»  and  even  into  threada.     Hia  bonea  are  formed  into  apoonay 
and  from  hia  honia  is  mannfactored  glne.     An  animal  affording  advan* 
tagea  ao  amnerona,  mi^t  jnatly  claim  aome  attention  to  be  paid  to  ita 
preaervatum  and  nooriahmenty  bnt  natnre  baa  apared  the  Laplanden 
even  tfaia  troable.    In  aammer,  the  rein-deer  collect  in  imanwae  berda^ 
and  repair  to  feed  on  the  monntains,  or  in  the  forests.    In  winter,  whea 
the  £aoe  of  the  groond  is  coTored  with  snow,  and  vegetation  appeara  to 
have  entirely  oeaaed,  theae  hardy  animala,  with  their  hoofa  and  bona,  ditf 
into  the  anew,  and  find  a  small  plant,  called  the  rria-higwort,  of  which 
they  are  extremely  fond.     Ibna  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  rein-deer  enjoys 
all  their  advantages  with  lit^  trouble.    When  he  wants  milk,  he  dmrs 
it  from  the  animal;  adien  be  desires  flesh,  he  selects  one  from  the  bei^ 
and  kiUa  it;  and  when  he  baa  killed  it,  he  fioda  every  part  of  it  naefial. 
All  his  tnmble  consists  ia  training  snch  as  are  to  be  yoked  in  the  sledge, 
and  in  keepiag  his  benla  from  mingling  with  thoae  of  hia  aeighbom. 
Thna  afanoat  every  Laplander  can  have  a  great  namber  of  theae  tiim^^. 
Some  indiridQab  who  in  Lapland  are  accounted  rich,  can  boaat  of  poa- 
ssssing  eparards  of  a  thooaand.    When  yoked  to  a  aledge,  they  travel 
with  great  velocity,  and  continne  long  widiont  being  tired.     Unleae 
cooBpletdy  trained,  however,  they  not  nnfreqaeatly  be^mie  restiye,  and 
eadnger  di0  lives  of  their  drirers.   The  rein-deer  are  still  found  in  a  wild 
state,  in  the  northern  parte  of  Norway;  but  the  greater  number  are 
dabned  by  individuala,  and  tamed  ao  fitf  aa  to  fe^  in  the  herd,  and 
retm  boase  at  particolar  seasons. 

ilmwair,]  Besides  ibe  rein-deer,  Norway  has  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  lynx,  "die  glnttoa,  and  the  lemming,  or  Norway  mouae;  die  two  laal 
being,  in  aome  degree,  peculiar  to  the  coantry.  Tm  elk  ia  found  in  the 
aonthem  diatricfee  of  tbia  region.  The  beaver  is  found  in  Norway, 
aa  wall  aa  in  America.  Haraa,  foxes,  and  the  sqoiirels  which  frimisb 
the  well-kBown  iar  called  pM  ffriSf  are  not  uncommon;  and  in  winter, 
they  aaaoaaa  a  white,  or,  at  leaat,  a  giey  colour.  Some  birda  are  mea« 
tioaed  aa  being  peculiar  to  Norway,  each  aa  die  piew  jrUkictfhu,  and 
the  Mroa  It^cyDMi 

Jfmamlv.}  Qold,  aiher,  lead,  copper,  iron,  sah,  and  anipfaur,  are  the 
whierala  of 'Noraray.  Beaudful  granite,  rock  eryatab,  garnets,  and 
*ntdiyat%  are  also  found  in  some  districts.  The  Norwegian  cordierite^ 
when  cat  and  poliahed,  exhibita  a  atelluhur  opdeacence  reeemblingtbalol 
the  atellular  sapphire. 
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CHAP.  11— INHABITANTS— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

laL  NarufB^iansJ]  The  bulk  of  the  natton  are  NommnBy  or  NorwegUBBs, 
who,  like  ^  Swedes  and  Danes,  are  of  GrermaDO-Celtic  origin.  They 
are  generally  of  middle  stature,  well-fonned,  and  of  a  resolute  and  ener- 
getic diaracter,  though,  in  few  instances,  capable  of  continned  exertion. 
Tliey  are  better  soldiers  and  sailors  than  agiicnltnrists*  Their  kngnsge 
bears  considerable  affinity  to  the  Swedish  and  Danish,  but  b  more  nerrons 
and  manly.  In  early  life,  their  hair  is  generally  fair,  and  their  omnplezion 
dear  and  ruddy.  The  women  are  often  very  handsome,  with  oxyiessive 
blue  eyes,  and  the  most  regularly  formed  features.  Coze  assnies  iis»  that 
excepting  in  Switzerland,  he  never  saw  peasants  who  appeared  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  the  peasants  of  Norway.  The  dress  is 
plain  and  simple,  that  of  the  men  being  generally  of  a  stone  colour,  with 
white  metal  buttons,  and  red  bntton*holes.  They  manufacture  a  stuff 
resembling  the  Scottish  plaid ;  and  they  make  linen  of  a  good  quality. 
The  women  are  often  seen  dressed  only  in  a  petticoat,  and  shirt  with  a 
dose  collar,  and  round  their  waist  a  black  sash,  or  girdle.  Their  manner 
is  open,  sincere,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  adrocates  of  ceremony,  would  be 
esteemed  blunt.  Instead  of  the  distant  bow,  they  franl^y  advance,  and 
take  the  person  whom  they  salute  by  the  hand.  The  contrast  between 
the  manners  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  is  an  evident  illustration  of 
the  power  of  moral  causes  on  the  human  diaracter ;  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  directly  opposed  to  that  system  which  deduces  the  dispositions  of 
men  from  the  climates  in  which  they  live.  Denmark  is  a  cold  country^ 
but  Norway  is  still  colder.  According  to  the  physical  theory,  therefore, 
the  Danes  might  be  expected  to  be  dull,  and  the  Norwegians  still  duller. 
The  Danes  are  indeed  a  torpid  race,  but  the  Norwegians  are  ammatod 
and  sprightly.  We  musf  swch  for  the  causes  of  national  character  in 
something  differoit  from  the  climate,  and  the  cause  may  with  little 
difficulty  be  discovered.  Man  is  never  lively  under  oppression,  and 
sddom  b  he  dull  or  melancholy  when  he  enjoys  freedom,  with  a  moderate 
d^ee  of  affluence.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  loog-enslaved- 
Dane  should  be  fingid  and  heavy,  or  that  the  till  lately  independent  Nor- 
w^an  should  display  an  animated  dignity.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  small  influence  which  climate  has  upon  the 
buman  character,  and  the  essential  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  has  a 
Consideriible  influence  on  the  ordinary  customs  of  life ;  and,  consequently, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  human  frame.  This  is  dearly  exemplified  in 
the  customs  and  appearance  of  the  Laplanders. 

2d,  LapUundersA  The  Laplander  inhabits  a  region  where  whdeeome 
food  is  far  from  bemg  plentiful ;  his  size  is,  therefne,  generally  diminn* 
tive,  and  his  limbs  are  defident  in  those  proportions,  u&ch  are  reckoned 
in  other  places  essential  to  beauty.  NotwithiBtanding  the  m^i^Ti^MK  of  his 
l^ypearance,  the  Laplander,  from  his  manner  of  life,  is  hardy,  robust,  and 
strong  beyond  what  his  size  would  indicate.  He  is  not  only  more  hardy 
than  the  muscular  Norwegian,  but  so  much  more  strong,  tbi^  the  stoutest 
of  his  sotttiiem  neighbours  cannot  bend  bis  bow.  The  Norwegian  Lap- 
landers are  in  general  more  wealthy  than  their  Sif^edish  bretiiren.  Those 
inhabiting  the  coast-districts  8iq>port  themsdves  entirdy  by  fishing.^ 


way, 


JuofiiaMaf  s 


IMaABITAMT8»  kc  OF  KORWAT*  tlS 

SdL  FhmiJ]  A  ODoaideniUa  number  of  FimuBh  oolonktB  i^pear  in 
Norw^[ian  Laplapd.  They  are  called  by  the  country-people,  Qttimer. 
Far  within  the  polar  drde,  the  patient  Qoaner  continues  to  raise  a  scanty 
crop  of  potatoes  and  rye,  and  to  struggle  saeceasfidly  with  the  severities 
of  the  rude  dimate. 

bat  may  be  nid  to  oomiiriiie  tbe  whole  tract  extending  from  19>»  to  40b  £.  IfMifitiide  o^ 
Greenwich,  or  800  British  miles ;  and  from  Q4p  N.  latitude,  to  71o  10'  N.  latitude,  or 
600  British  miles :  but  from  the  head  of  tbe  Bothuian  Gulf  at  Tornea,  in  Utitude  6ba 
fiO'  to  the  North  Cape^  is  not  aboTo  400  British  miles.    It  consists  of  three  grand  diri- 
•ions,  namely,  Rusttan,  Nomraian,  and  Swedish  La|»land.     In  ooneeqaence  of  thcr 
treatr  of  180$^  Russian  Laplandoomprehends  all  the  tract  extending  from  the  east  of 
th«  Tomea  River  to  the  White  Sea,  and  which  is  included  in  the  govemntentsof  Arch* 
angel  and  Finland.     Norwegian  Lapland,  thA  smallest  division,  comprising  a  snrfkee 
of  46,960  British  miles,  is  included  under  the  government  of  Norway.     This  is  a 
narrow  stripe,  included  in  the  bailiwick  of  DronUieim,  stretching  along  the  west  and 
north  coast,  and  is  divided  into  three  portions,  namely.  Norland,  Western  and  Eastern 
Finmark;  Western  Finmsrk  being  watered  chiefly  by  the  Alton,  and  Eastern  Fin- 
mark  by  the  Tana.   The  trf^ponian  population  has  been  estimated  at  0000.    Swedish 
JLaplandisthe  laigest  and  most  important  division,  eontainingupwards  of  100^000  square 
miles  of  surfttoe,  with  a  population  of  6000,  and  may  be  denominated  Interior  Xjaplandy 
all  ito  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bothnian  Gulf,  and  comprehending  the  whole  tract  between 
thnt  Gulf  and  the  semicircular  range  that  separates  it  from  Danish  Lapland,  and  the 
Tomea,  which  separates  it  on  the  east  from  Russian  Lapland.   With  this  explanation, 
jRre  may  here  introduce  a  few  general  observations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
curious  and  interestinc  race  of  men.   The  dress  of  the  Laplander,  or,  as  he  caUs  himself, 
the&nM^  is  simple^  and  calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  a  cold  climate.  In  summer,  it  cmi- 
aiats  of  a  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  fastened  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle.    To  this  girdle, 
which  is  decorated  with  chains,  brass  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  wearer,  are  hung  a  knife,  and  a  kmd  of  baff  or  pocket,  containing  tobacco,  flints^ 
and  matches.    The  cap  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  with  the  feathers  on,  chiefly  the 
akin  of  the  northern  diver.     The  shoes  are  of  the  hide  of  the  rein-deer,  with  the  hair, 
outwards.     In  winter,  the  coat  of  doth  b  changed  for  one  of  rein-deer  skin,  and  they 
then  add  caps,  boots,  and  gloves  of  the  same  materiaL   Perhaps  the  curious  reader,  says 
Linums,  will  wonder  how  the  people  in  Lapland,  during  the  terrible  cold  that  Kigna 
there  in  winter,  can  preserve  their  lives ;  smce  idmost  all  birds,  and  even  some  wild 
beasts^  desert  it  at  that  time.     The  lAplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  tbrouch  the 
-whole  winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  Wander  through  the  woods  witii  his  herds  of  rein- 
deer :  for  the  rein-deer  never  come  under  cover,  nor  eat  any  kind  of  fodder,  bat  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  liverwort.     On  this  account,  the  herdsmen  are  under  tiie  necessity  of 
living  continually  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  ai  the  cattie,  lest  they  should  bo 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.    The  Laplander  easily  does  without  more  light,  as  the  snow 
reflects  tbe  rays  that  come  fri>m  the  stars,  and  as  the  tmrora  boreaHt  illuminates  tho 
air  every  night  with  a  great  variety  of  figures.     No  oart  of  our  body  is  more  easily 
deatrmd  by  cold  than  the  extremityof  the  limba,  which  are  moot  remote  from  tho 
■un  of  this  microcosm,  the  heart.    The  Jdbes  that  hamien  to  our  hands  and  feet,  so 
common  in  the  northern  parte  of  Sweden,  prove  this.     In  Lapland  you  will  never  see 
such  a  thing ;  although,  were  we  to  judge  by  the  situation  of  the  country,  we  should 
imagine  just  the  contrary,  espcdallyas  the  people  wear  no  stockings,  as  we  do  not 
only  sinpe,  but  double  and  triple,     llie  Lapumder  guards  himself  against  the  cold  in 
the  following  manner.     He  wears  breeches  made  of  rein-deer  skins  with  the  hair  on, 
reaching  down  to  his  beds,  and  shoes^  made  of  the  same  materials,  the  hairy  part 
turned  outwards.    He  puto  into  his  shoes  slender-eared  broad^leafed  cvperus  gram 
{cartx  vettcariOf  or  the  bladder  carex,)  that  is  cut  in  summer  and  dried.   This  he  first 
combs  and  rubs  in  his  hands,  and  then  places  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  not  only 
covers  his  feet  ouite  round,  but  his  legs  also ;  and  being  thus  guarded,  he  is  quite 
secured  against  the  Intense  cold.    With  this  gnss  they  stuff  their  glovee  likewise,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  hands.    As  this  gnee  keeps  off  the  cold  in  winter,  so  in  summer 
it  hinders  the  feet  fimn  sweating,  nnd  at  the  same  time  prevente  them  from  being 
annoyed  bjr  striking  against  stones,  &&  for  their  shoes  are  very  thin,  beiM  made»  not 
of  tanned  leather,  but  of  the  raw  hide.    The  dress  of  the  women  diffiers  from  that  of 
the  men  chiefly  by  having  a  greater  number  of  ornaments.    In  summer,  coarse  blan- 
kets are  used  for  bedclothes,  and  in  winter  their  place  is  supplied  by  fun.    The  Lap- 
landers, like  many  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  northern  parte  of  the  world,  have  dif- 
ferent habitetions  for  summer  and  winter.    Tho  summer  abodes  are  tente  formed  of 
Poles,  covered  with  skins,  and  ornamented  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance.   The 
winter  residenee  is  more  substantial,  built  of  stone  and  turf,  roofed  with  bemns,  and 
covered  with  turf,  bushes^  and  earth.   Instead  of  a  door,  which  would  admit  too  much 
of  the  cold,  they  have  a  small  passage  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  creep  on  tho 
hands  and  feat.  To  prevent  tho  bad  raecto  of  the  damp,  the  inside  is  wholly  covered  with 
skins*   A  house  is  made  so  larger  as  to  ooatain  ten  or  twelve  fomilie%  of  whiok  each  haa 


SH  BUSOPB. 

IM^wi,]  Tbeee  ihroe  nadMui  all  pnlinB  Lothpnmiwn,  Hie  Lap- 
landen,  howeTior,  retam  so  many  of  their  ancianl  Bupentiliovii  "jptmaaeed, 
that  dieir  religiou  hardly  daaarvea  the  name  of  Chtvtianity.  Uteve  an 
no  piiviteged  rankfl  in  Norway ;  the  citiaena  being  (fiatingiuahad  only  by 
their  different  occupations. 


it!  own  ■pace*  tnftrk«d  off  by  portUlooi  of  akiiw,  in  a  nuumor  aooMrwhat  ramabliaf  tbo 
■toUi  of  horaet.  On  one  aide  of  the  boose  tbere  ia  a  elear  poMage  from  ona  end  to  the 
other.  On  the  ■ame  tide  are  the  windows,  formedof  the  inteatinee  of  aeals,  joined  tofether 
with  much  neatneai*  Under  theae  windows  ia  nlaeed  a  benoh  fer  the  aacemiBodafieB 
of  visitants.  XIm  other  aide  of  the  hooae,  which  ia  divided  by  partidona  as  aJraa^ 
mentioned,  ia  occupied,  from  the  wall  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  by  a  broad  Untk 
raised  above  the  floor  a  foot  or  eighteen  inchea.  Thia  bench  aervea  to  sit  oo  by  day, 
and  to  sleep  on  by  night.  At  the  post  of  each  division  hangs  a  lamp^  formed  of  dntt 
or  soft  marble^  in  wtHch  is  burnt  the  oil  of  seals,  with  moss,  instead  of  cotton.  This 
lamp  not  only  gives  them  light,  but  serves  to  cook  their  viotoals,  and  furnishes  the 
house  with  the  necessary  warmib.  The  furniture  of  their  houses  is  generally  estrwneiy 
almple^  and  oonaiata  of  kettlea  of  copper  or  iron,  bowla,  cupa,  and  apoona.of  wood,  and 
aometimea  a  few  reoMla  of  tin,  and  even  of  allver.  Their  flahing  and  hunting  faplo- 
menta  form  alwaya  a  oonaideraUe  part  of  the  furniture,  and  aa  on  them  demnda  their 
exiatence^  they  attract  no  email  share  of  eateem.  At  meala  a  mat  ia  apraail  upon  the 
floor  or  bench ;  each  has  his  aeparate  diah,  and  diatinot  portion.  A  abort  prayer  ia 
pronounced  before  and  after  eating.  The  chief  empWynienta  of  the  Laplandefa  eemnat 
m  hunting,  flahing,  herding  the  rein-deer,  oonatruotingoanoeB,  aladgea,  and  hanieaa^  and 
what  may  perinapa  appear  atnmge,  managing  the  affiura  of  the  kitchen.  The  wobboi 
make  neta,  cure  the  nsh  and  game  whlen  the  men  bring  home,  milk  the  reinp4eer, 
make  cbeeae,  tan  hidea,  form  them  into  dothea,  and  prepare  thoae  omamenta  with 
which  their  girdlea  are  decorated,  and  of  which  they  are  ao  fond.  Lapland  being  eoroed 
with  anow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  natlvea,  in  their  Journeys  from  place 
to  places  are  constrained  to  adopt  each  modea  of  procedure  aa  the  nature  of  their  read 
vendcra  neceaaary.  When  they  proceed  on  fool,  they  have  anew-ahoea  of  a  length  equal 
to  that  ftf  the  wearer,  and  of  conaiderable  breadth.  With  theae  fixed  on  hia  ftet,  and 
a  long  pole  in  hia  bend,  to  du*ect  hia  movementa,  the  Laplander  proeeeda  with  amazing 
fdocity,  travelling  it  ia  aaid,  though  aomewhat  improbably,  60  miiea  in  one  day.  But 
the  Laplander  acddom  fintignea  himaelf  by  Joumeya  on  foot.  He  Mcrally  haa  raoaurae 
to  hia  aiedge.  Thie  machine  in  form  reacmUea  a  boat.  The  traveller  aeata  hSmaelf  in  it, 
and  ia  bound  to  ft,  in  a  manner  which  atrangera  conaider  aa  being  aomewhat  uneasy. 
The  harneaa  ia  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  rein-deer,  and  PMaing  between  the  fore- 
ign AAd  hind-lega,  ia  attached  to  the  head  of  the  aiedge.  The  tdna  are  fixed  round 
the  bottom  of  the  animal*a  home,  and  the  driver  carnea  in  his  hand  a  sti^  to  aaaiat 
him  in  directing  the  motiona  of  hia  machine,  and  to  diaentangle  it  from  such  o1i)e^  aa 
HAay  come  in  the  way.  The  Laplander  whispera  in  the  ear  of  Uie  rein-deer  the  diraotioB 
in  which  he  ia  to  travel,  and  tne  place  at  which  he  ia  to  atap ;  and  he  firmly  believea 
tiiat  the  animal  understands  him.  When  the  deer  b  driven  hard,  ha  aometlmes  pasna 
OYcr  70  or  evesi  80  milea  »-day ;  but  aneh  exertiona  are  aaldom  uiattended  by  hurt  to 
the  animal :  dO  milea  is  a  more  oemmon  Joumev ;  and  if  we  oenaider  that  m  all  thia 
apao«,  the  deer  haa  no  other  refreshment  than  wnait  he  can  procure  by  dipping  Ids  Booe 
among  the  anow,  it  muat  be  allowed  to  be  an  exertion  of  which  fow  other  creaturco 
areoapidile. 

When  a  Laplander  haa  fixed  hia  affeetiona  on  aomo  female  aaqualntano^  and  Is 
deairoua  of  entering  into  the  bonda  of  matrimony,  he  takee  along  vrlth  him  eevend 
mediatory  aeveral  bottlee  of  brandy,  and  a  present  for  the  vonng  woman.  The  bnuidy 
ia  for  the  fother,  to  whom  application  ia  firat  made.  The  lofcr  rematna  without ;  dn 
mediatora  enter,  and,  with  the  father  of  the  damael,  over  the  brandy,  diaenaB  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  proposed  alliance.  If  the  suitor  be  agreeaUe  to 
tiie  parente,  he  b  then  permitted  to  enter ;  he  b  introduced  to  his  intended  bride,  and 
•ffera  her  the  present  which  he  has  brought  with  him  for  that  purposcb  The  lov«r 
viaita  hb  mlatreaa  aa  often  aa  he  chooaea,  but  muat  never  forget  to  bring  with  him  the 
iather'a  perqnbite,  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Thia  preeent  ia  ao  agreeable,  that  to  procvre  it, 
the  celelvatton  of  the  marriage  b  not  nnfrequently  delayed  for  eevcrai  yeara.  Af 
langth  thay  are  puUidy  married  by  the  nrieat  of  the  parish ;  but  even  afler  tUa,  the 
young  man  b  obliged  to  serve  hb  ftither-in-law,  acoording  to  aome,  four  v«are ;  aeeord- 
ing  to  others,  and  indeed  more  probably,  one  year.  When  thb  term  fa  expired,  Che 
narrbd  couple  retire  to  their  new  hut.  The  nuaband  reoelvaa  preeente  fi^om  all  hb 
frienda,  and  the  wife  carriea  along  with  her  a  number  of  rdn-deer.  Afanoat  the  only 
education  both  of  boya  and  rirla,  conabta  In  acquiring  those  arts  wfaleh  are  ao  neeeamry 
la  their  fintura  existence.  No  aeaner  can  a  boy  draw  the  bow,  than  he  b  trained  to 
shooting ;  and,  aaan  Incitement  to  induelry,  he  b  eempdled,  before  he  receive  hb 
braakla^  to  win-it  by  hitting  the  mark  assigned  to  him. 

Hia  inhabitanto  of  Lapland  liva  in  a  very  aevare  eiimnta.  Aa^  howvtcr,  they  are 
from  naneaalty  temperate!,  they  are  In  general  hedAy,  and  retabi  idl  their  vigour  to 
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CHAP.  IIIA^GOVERNMENT— FINANCEfl^ARMY  AKD 
NAVT^COMMERCE  AMD  MAKUFACTURE& 

CatuUtuHonal  Laws,']  The  constitutioii  of  N^wav  is  that  of  the  31st 
Maj,  1814,  coxifinned  in  the  Stoerthing  on  the  4th  NoTember  following. 
Norwayi  by  the  first  article  of  her  constitution,  forms  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent 8tate>  united  to  Sweden  under  the  same  king.  By  the  25th 
and  110th  Articles  of  the  Constitution,  her  finances,  administratiooy 
legislation,  and  land  and  marine  forces,  are  distinct  and  separate  from 
those  of  the  Swedish  kingdom.  It  is  further  declared,  that  only  native 
Norwegians,  professing  the  Lutheran  faith,  shall  be  eligible  to  State- 
employments,  with  the  exception  of  professorships ;  that  Norway  shall  be 
liable  only  for  its  own  national  debt ;  that  the  Norwegians  shall  bo 
governed  by  their  own  national  code  of  laws ;  and  that  no  citizen  shall 
be  liable  to  imprisonment  except  in  cases  fixed  by  law  ;  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  shall  remain  inviolate  ;  and  that  landed  property  cannot  be 
forfeited  to  the  State.  The  ockU  and  aasardes  are  also  declared  invio- 
lable. According  to  this  singular  law,  every  man  whose  ancestors  have, 
at  any  time,  possessed  a  freehold,  and  who  every  ten  years  has  declared^ 
in  the  proper  court,  that  he  claims  the  estate,  out  that  he  is  unable  to 
redeem  it,  may,  when  he  has  acquired  sufficient  wealth,  recover  the 

ths  •xtraaity  of  ol4  age.  When  a  Lulander  ba«  breathed  bis  last,  tba  greatar  part  af 
thote  by  whom  he  waa  surrounded  take  a  hurried  ]eaTe»  lest  the  spirit  of  tiie  departed 
person  dioald  hnrt  ttiefn.  Tbe  foDowiM  qvotatioo,  thoucb  relaluig  to  Russlaii  L^ 
Isnd,  may  givs  an  idea  of  the  mods  of  burial  io  Lapland  la  gaberal  fi— «  CoBBing  t# 
tha  house  <u  the  deceased,**  says  a  late  trayeller,  *'  we  saw  the  corpse  taken  from  the 
bears*  skins,  on  which  ft  lay,  and  nemo^od  Into  a  wooden  oofln,  by  she  of  his  most 
ia*imata  fiteids,  after  belag  fint  wrspped  in  Uocd,  the  laca  and  haoda  alona  beiof 
bare.  In  one  hand  they  put  a  parse  with  soma  money,  to  pay  the  fee  of  the  porter  at 
tbe  gate  of  paradise ;  in  the  other  a  certificate,  signed  bv  the  priest,  directed  for  St.  Peter, 
to  witness  that  the  defunct  was  a  good  Christian,  and  deserved  admission  Into  heayeii. 
At  the  head  of  the  ooffin  waa  placed  a  pioture  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  saint  greatly  wv^ 
nneed  in  all  narts  of  Russia,  on  account  of  his  supposed  friendship  &r  the  dead. 
They  also  pat  into  the  coffin  some  brandy,  dried  fish  and  venison,  that  he  might  not 
■tarve  on  the  road.  This  being  done,  they  lighted  some  fir*tree  roots,  piled  up  at  a 
osavenicnt  diatsnoe  firem  the  ooAn,  and  then  wept,  howled,  and  made  a  ysnety  <^ 
strange  gestures  and  contortions,  expressive  of  tlie  violence  of  their  grief.  When  they 
were  fkHgued  with  notse  and  gesticulations,  they  made  several  processions  round  the 


eorpse,  attiotf  why  the  deceased  had  died  ?  Whether  he  waa  in  want  of  food  or  nd* 
meat?  If  hn  had  been  unsuccessful  In  hunting  or  fishing  ?  After  these  interrogation% 
tbsy  renewed  their  howling.  One  of  the  priests  frequenuy  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the 
ovrpse,  as  wtil  as  the  moomers.'*  In  some  places,  they  put  into  the  ooiBn  an  aoM^ 
with  a  flint  and  steel ;  the  iermer  to  cut  down  such  thickets  and  brambles  as  may 
obstruct  his  passage  to  the  other  world ;  tbe  latter  to  strike  a  light,  should  he  happen 
to  be  in  the  nark,  either  in  the  course  of  his  Journey,  or  at  the  end  of  it.  When  tha 
bady  is  bttrtod,  an  old  sledge,  with  its  bottom  upwarda,  li  placed  over  the  mvc. 

If  a  La^Andcr,  when  he  fltfst  leavea  his  hut  in  the  morning,  meet  any  thing  whidh 
oe  conjectures  to  portend  aoms  syil,  he  instantly  returns,  and  remains  immureo  during 
^be  ivhdie  day.  The  profession  of  a  magician  Is  profitable,  and,  oonseiiuently,  common^ 
lliey  have  dufemt  methods  of  pmgnoeticating  future  events,  bat  that  hj  the  drum 
!•  Ttfy  generally  practise^  and  is  in  much  esteem.  On  the  drum  used  for  this  purpose 
tfe  inambed  the  ngures  of  many  of  the  ancient  fods  of  the  country,  of  the  sun,  moon, 
itsn,  birds,  of  Christ  and  hie  apeetleo.  On  the  top  are  plaosd  aerrend  small  biast 
nap;  the  dram  la  beat  wkh  a  little  hammer;  -  tbe  rings  move  in  various  directioiis 
l^pon  the  flguretf,  and,  according  to  these  movements,  the  sorcerer  foretels  future 
^ents.  Almost  every  hat  possesses  a  black  cat,  an  animal  supposed  to  have  almost  ae 
»«uh  kmnHedga  of  ratoHty  aa  any  of  their  sorcerera.  With  this  cat  the  Laplaadsn 
cenveise  aa  wiUi  a  rational  crsatore.  It  k  consulted  with  rq^ard  to  the  most  proper 
Masons  fi>r  hunting  and  fishing,  and  attends  such  as  are  so  employed.  In  short,  by 
^  adviee  of  the  cat  are  eondocted  all  the  Impenaat  conesma  of  the  fiaaDy.  Many 
IT  the  ssHtant  goda  of  the  ooBnIry  are  not  only  hsld  la  the  highest  sslesm»  but  are 
^cn^anally  worshipped.  The  transmigration  of  the  sool  scema  to  be  a  prsvalent 
wticIeefbeMef. 


P»«^oii  of  hia  fatehOi^    In  thiB  case,  the  immediiite  proprietor  is 
c<»ftpalle<l  to  amt  Iub  property  for  the  eetimated  value.    Tkos  lenders 
every  one  emtM  to  premrve  an  exact  knowledge  of  his  descent,  and 
fixes  the  afiecdoiu  of  a  &mily  to  that  spot  which  has  long  remained  the 
property  of  the  race.     At  the  same  time,  as  has  heen  justly  remarked,  it 
greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  land,  few  heing  willing  to  purchase,  and 
still  fewer  heing  willing  to  improve  what  they  know  may  soon  he  taken 
from  them ;  and  which  at  a  certain  conjuncture,  the  laws  of  their  country 
will  compel  them  to  abandon.     It  is  farther  declared,  by  the  constttn- 
tional  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  no  earldom,  baronies,  or  entails,  shall 
be  established  within  the  Norwegian  boundaries. — Every  Norwegian, 
without  regard  to  fortune,  is  obliged  to  carry  arms  for  a  certain  period. 
The  commerce  of  the  country,  it  is  expressly  stipulated,  shall  cootinne 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  Norwegian  flag.     The  title  of  the  king  is 
A»B.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  ofNcrway. 

Form  of  Government.']  Norway  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  limited 
monarchy,  in  which  the  king  has  the  executive,  and  the  Stoerthing  the 
legislative  power.  The  Council  of  State  is  responsible  for  tlie  acts  of 
the  sovereign,  who  must  be  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  succession  is 
lineal,  and  to  agnates  of  the  dynasty  of  Bemadotte.  On  the  failure  of 
the  royal  line,  the  Stoerthing  of  Norway,  and  the  Swedish  diet,  shall  be 
convocated  on  the  same  day,  to  deliberate  on  the  proposal  whidi  may  be 
submitted  to  them  by  the  king  or  interim  government,  regarding  the 
destination  of  the  crown.  Wi^in  12  days  hereafter  the  election  must 
take  place.  On  the  day  preceding  the  election,  a  committee  of  44  is 
appointed,  who,  in  the  event  of  the  choice  of  the  Swedi^  and  Nor- 
wegian States  fiillmg  upon  different  persons,  shall  assemble,  and  fix  the 
succession  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  case  of  a  minority,  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council  of  State,  of  10  Norwegians  and 
10  Swedes  at  Stockholm,  in  which  the  Minister  of  either  country,  as 
ahaU  be  determined  by  lot,  shall  preside.  The  choice  of  the  minor's 
guardian  shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  election  to  the 
throne.  The  king  is  of  age  at  18;  and  must  take  an  oath  on  his 
accession,  that  he  will  govern  Norway  according  to  its  constitutional 
laws.  He  is  then  anointed  in  the  cathedral  of  Drontheim;  and  it  is 
expected,  that,  unless  under  some  extraordinary  emergency,  the  king 
shall  spend  some  time  of  every  year  in  Norway.  He  appoints  a  counol 
of  8  Norwegians — ^none  of  whom  must  be  under  SO  years  of  age — as  his 
representatives  in  his  absence.  He  can  also  name  a  viceroy  in  his 
absence,  who  must  be  either  the  Crown  Prince,  or  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  The  Norwegian  Minister  of  State,  and  two  members  of 
the  Council,  must  be  present  at  every  deliberation  on  Norwegian  affims. 
The  civil  list  was  fixed  by  the  StoerUiing,  in  1818,  at  1,112,000  dollars. 

The  SHoerthinff.']  The  Stoerthing  assembles,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
every  third  year,  in  Drontheim,  and  remains  assembled  for  three  montln. 
Its  members  are  elected  at  a  meeting  of  electors  which  assembles  every 
three  years.  Every  50  inhabitants  of  a  town,  and  every  100  persona 
living  in  the  country,  send  one  elector  to  this  assembly ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  representatives  in  the  Stoerthing  must  not  be  lees  than  75  or 
above  100.  A  member  of  the  Stoerthing  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age, 
and  have  resided  10  years  in  the  country.  No  member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  or  any  one  enjoying  an  office  or  pension  under  government,  ia 
eligible  to  the  Stoerthing ;  but  every  one  who  is  elected  is  obliged  to 
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sttaad  and  disduurge  Ins  duties  as  a  member,  if  the  election  has  not 
fidlen  apon  him  for  the  third  time;  his  expenses  are  also  defrayed  by  the 
State.  The  king  has  the  power  of  convening  extraordinary  meetings  of 
the  Stoerthmg ;  but  there  must  always  be  present  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  representatives.  One-fomth  of  the  members  form  the  Lagthing^ 
and  the  other  three-fonrths,  the  OdeisiMng,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
president  and  secretary.  *  The  Stoisrthing  can  decree  laws,  impose  taxes, 
grant  loans,  pass  natondizations^*  inquire  into  alliances  and  treaties,  and 
aummon  every  citizen  before  it,  except  the  king  or  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Every  law  mnst  be  proposed  in  the  Odelstfaing,  and  afterwards 
sabmitted  to  the  amendment  of  the  Lagthing.  Should  the  two  ctiambera 
disagree  in  their  views  of  any  law,  they  are  convened  together,  and  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds,  ultimately  reject  or  adopt  the  law.  Having 
passed  the  Stoerthing,  the  law  is  carried  by  a  deputation  to 'the  king, 
whose  approval  makes  it  law.  Should  he  reject  any  law,  the  same 
Stoerdiing  cannot  propose  it  anew ;  but  the  second  may ;  and,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  thund,  the  law  must  pass  into  effect,  whether  sanctioned 
by  liie  king  or  not.  All  laws  are  written  in  Norwegian ;  and  the  Stoerthing 
deliberates  with  open  doors.  Any  attempt  to  endanger  its  privileges,  is 
construed  high  treason. 

Admimsiraiion.']  The  ministry  consists  of  the  viceroy,  a  minister  of 
State,  10  counsellors,  and  a  secretary,  \dio  decide  by  a  majority,  and 
afterwards  report  to  the  king.  The  Council  of  State  and  the  Lagthing, 
compose  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  and  take  particular  cognizance 
of  State-offences.  A  high  court  of  justice,  consisting  of  three  members, 
is  established  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  or  bailiwicks,  of  Norway* 
And  these  provinces  are  again  subdivided  mto  inferior  districts,  with 
their  respective  courts.  A  general  civil  and  criminal  code  has  been 
projected  for  the  kingdom.  The  highest  tribunal  of  justice  is  composed 
of  a  president,  or  justiciary,  and  six  ordinary,  and  three  extraordinary, 
assessors.  •  No  member  of  this  tribunal  must  be  under  50  years  of  age. 
The  police  is  very  effective. 

JBodenatHcai  JEitablUknienL^  The  clerical  body  consists  of  five 
bishops,  viz.  one  for  each  of  the  governments,  and  one  for  Norland,  with 
48  deans,  and  370  pastors.  The  king  nominates  the  bishops,  and  the 
deans  are  chosen  by  the  clefgy  of  their  diocese.  The  livings  are  in  the 
hands  of  patrons.  The  bishop  of  Aggerhuus  is  considered  as  metro- 
politan. The  yearly  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  are  calculated  to  be, 
the  highest  £600,  and  the  lowest  £400,  sterling.  From  the  tribunal  of 
the  deans,  an  appeal  lies,  in  ecclesiastical  affurs,  to  the  bishops.  A 
missionary  college  at  Drontheim  is  especially  devoted  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Laplanders. 

'  LUeraivre*'}  Norway  has  its  own  language,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
hitherto  to  mive  possessed  any  national  literature.  Its  scholars  and 
eminent  men,  even  its  first  poet,  Holberg,  have  all  written  in  Danish^ 
and  we  do  not  possess  a  single  original  work  in  the  Norwegian  language. 
Bat  ^e  Norw^ians  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  a  taste  either  for  the 
sdenoes  or  fine  arts.  Mathematics,  natural  history,  and  history,  are 
nrach  cultivated.  Even  among  the  common  people,  we  find  good  calcu- 
lators and  ingenious  mathematicians.  A  favourite  amusement  with  the 
eonatry  people,  is  to  recount  the  tales  and  traditions  of  ancient  times 
Nawapi^efa  wem  established  in  this  country  in  1803.    Danish,  German, 
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hand  in  tbe  aceoe  of  deMbtioiu  Hie  roggsiaem  d  the  datk  gnf  imA 
is  not  cov'ered  by  a  single  shnib*  Tbe  only  music  is  tbehoans  iBiuumr» 
ings  of  the  w»Tes»  ever  and  anon  renewing  their  snsnnlts  on  ^  hngie 
messes  that  oppose  thenv  The  nordiem  sun,  cneping  at  midnig^  at 
the  distance  of  five  diameters,  along  the  horizon,  and  the  anmeanoabla 
ocean  in  apparent  contact  with  theakies,  form  the  grand  outlines  of  the 
sublime  picture  presented  to  the  astonished  ^>eGtator.  The  iaceaaana 
cares  and  pursuits  of  anxious  mortals  are  reoollecfeed  as  a  draam;  die 
Tarious  forms  and  emngiea  of  animated  nature  are  forgotten  i  the  eardi  is 
^ntemplated  only  in  its  elements,  and  as  constitvting  a  part  of  the  selv 
sjTstem." 

,  Ctimaie.^  Two*thirds  of  Norway  are  situated  within  the  temperate 
feone^  the  other  tlurd  is  situated  widiin  the  pobr  circle.  Bet,  from  its 
maritime  Bituation»  Norway  ii  not  so  cold  as  might  he  eaqpected  from  its 
high  latitudes.  In  the  interior,  it  is  much  colder  in  winter  than  on  the 
coasty  the  atn^osphere  being  less  humid;  but  the  ten^Mratnre  e£  the 
summer  months  is  below  that  of  Swedish  Lapland.  Tins  is  eepedaUv 
the  case  in  Fmmark»  wheie,  though  the  mean  tempeiatuie  at  the  North 
Cape  is  6  decrees  higher  than  at  Enentekia,  yet  the  mean  tempciatnie  el 
the  summer  months,  at  the  latter  phK^  is  much  higher  than  at  dbe  former* 
On  the  southern  edge  of  Norway  the  longest  day  is  16  hoars  SO  minutes^ 
and  the  shortest  5  houn  SO  minutes.  In  the  middle  dietrictt,  the  longest 
day  is  21  hours,  and  the  shortest  S  hows.  In  the eictieme  north  thesm 
continues  above  the  horiaon  fw  two  months  and  a  half;  and 
invisible  for  an  equal  period.  Norway  can  hardlj  he  said  to 
spring  or  autumn.  The  summer^  heat  instantly  succeeds  the  eeld  of 
wjnter.  Within  the  space  of  seven  days.  Nature  tfaiowa  off  her  anowy 
covering,  and  asrames  the  garb,  and  hues  of  spring.  '*I1ie  conlnat 
between  the  rudeness  of  winterand  the  Uoom  of  ^ning,"  says  Qe^er,  **  is 
here  much  more  powerful,  and,  consequently,  the  latter  is  hen  weloeaMd 
with  a  fiv  higher  feeling  than  in  those  countries,  whose  inhabitants  knew 
nothing  of  such  quick  transition:  an  if  the  warm  look  of  maternal  levw 
were  more  delightful  to  that  child,  above  whom  it  seldom  beams.  The 
spring,  which  quickens  all  beings,  seems  in  the  North,  more  dian  ele^ 
where,  to  stir  the  very  heart  of  Nature ;  and  presents,  particaiariy  in  tha 
mountainous  parts,  where  the  transition  is  more  rapid,  a  spectacle  which 
should  pervade  the  darkest  and  most  depressed  bosom  wiUi  a  lay  of  dm 
delightful  btiss  of  eapstence.  The  snow  melting  in  the  aanbeams,  and 
rushing  from  the  mountains  in  numberiess  rivulets  over  die  fragruit 
verdure  of  the  vales,— the  mi^ty  waters,  loosened  from  their  icy 
and  hastening  onward  with  augmented  tide,— -die  trees,  as  it  were^  h 
taneously  amyed  in  leafy  verdure,  from  wluch  the  song-birds  chirp  their 
tuneful  strains,  filling  the  dear  elastic  air  of  spring  with  sdntataons  to 
the  North,..-die  heaven  floating  in  a  brilliant  sea,  whidi  soon  no  longer 
knows  of  night,-^the  gladness,  in  fine,  pervading  the  whole  of  animated 
Qaturey— aU  combine  in  the  nordiem  spring,  to  cause  an  overflowing  aenae 
of  life,  as  at  once  awakened  from  a  lengthened  torpor.  If  this  first 
transition  make  a  more  powerful  impression  on  die  observer,  die  auldly 
Uooming  progress  immediatdy  succeeding  it,  has  a  more  genuine  and 
moving  charm.  From  its  contrast  with  &  frequendy  banen  grandeur 
of  northern  scenery,  and  from  its  dnge  of  evanescent  beauty,  all  the 
loveliness  of  nature  in  the  North  has  a  sort  of  tender  expresnon.  Tliia 
observadon  applies  equally  to  the  gentle  tmts  of  the  opening  rose,  and  to 
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the  blooming  cheek  of  tho  northern  maiden ;  to  the  dear  colouring  of 
the  heayen,  when  compared  with  a  dark  bine  soathem  sky ;  to  the  Hght 
but  vivid  verdure  of  the  grass,  so  strongly  contrastiDg  widi  the  unaltmd 
witnesses  of  winter,-^our  woods  of  gloomy  pine,  all  which  evince  a  weak- 
ness of  vegetation  not  to  be  found  in  the  maturity  of  southern  nature,  and 
its-^we  may  so  say — ^more  full  blooded  productions."^  However,  it  is 
thought  that  of  late  years  a  sensible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  climate 
of  Norway ;  the  summer  being  less  warm,  and  the  winter  less  seveit). 
Beyond  the  66th  parallel  vegetation  nearly  disappears,  although  the 
Norwegians  contrive  to  raise  com  at  Altengaard,  under  the  70th 
paralleL  This  is  the  highest  known  latitude  in  which  com  has  ever  been 
imised. 

Fcyeftilibn  LineJ}  Connected  with  the  climate  and  latitude,  is  the  line 
of  vegetation.  Fruit-trees^  of  various  kinds,  flourish  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet ;  the  spruce-fir  can  stand  the  cold  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet ; 
the  silver  fir  at  a  height  of  3000  feet,  as  also  the  birch ;  beyond  this  the 
dwarf  birch,  some  w^ows,  and  the  juniper,  alone  vegetate  to  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  3,290  feet  above  the  sea.  Barley  and  oats  vegetate  at  an 
elevation  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  feet,  when  sheltered  in  vallies ;  but  at 
1^00  or  1,300  feet  of  altitude,  the  night  frosts  are  highly  prejudicial  to 
aheseed.** 

"  **  Thus,'*  adds  the  profeaor  in  a  Bcumewhat  more  fantastic  strain,  "  the  beaaty  of 
Iha  North  almost  invariably  membles  a  delicate  and  tendtf  child,  whose  gentle,  iuno- 
csnt  loTellnesB,  even  in  the  cradle^  seems  to  supplicate  deUveranoe  from  the  cruel  fate 
hjr  which  It  shortlT  must  be  doomed  to  perish ;  and  the  striking  contrast  between 
rndeneas  and  gentleness,  liveliness  and  torpor,  perceptible  in  the  northern  regions^ 
makes  itsdf  felt  in  the  brighest  bloom  of  spring.  These  and  many  other  distinctive 
qoalitiesb  which  pervade  our  being  either  pleasingly  or  painfuUy,  seem,  on  that  very 
aeoount,  in  these  recions,  to  draw  the  compassionate  attention  of  man  to  nature,  and 
to  create  a  closer  ruation  to  it,  and  to  its  mysteries.  To  this  cause  may  also  be  attri- 
hnted  that  peculiarly  deep  and  comprehensive  perception  of  nature,  which  forms  a 
fandamental  principle  in  distinguished  northern  minds;  a  tendencv  which,  even  in 
the  earliest  mythology  and  poetry  of  the  North,  exnresses  itself  by  dusky  images  and 
tones,  and  in  later  times,  purifled  by  cultivation,  has  been  principally  developed  in 
adenees  and  art,** 

*  Von  Buch  gives  us  the  following  curious  description  of  the  decreasing  line  of  vege- 
tation, in  ascending  the  Kiolen  mountains :  "  It  is  extremely  entertainiiig  to  describe 
great  and  rapidly  ascending  heights  iii  this  climate.  As  in  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
we  gradually  rise  beyond  all  the  points  which  seemed  immeasurable  from  the  valley, 
so  in  like  manner  the  Lapland  v^^etation,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  vallmrs, 
gradually  disappears  undtf  our  feet.  The  Scotch  fir  soon  leaves  us ;  then  the  birches 
become  niriveiled ;  now  they  wholly  disappear,  and  between  the  bushes  of  mountain 
willows  and  dwarf  birches,  the  innumerable  clusters  of  berry-bearing  shrubs  have 
room  to  spread,  blaeberries  on  the  dry  heights,  and  mountain  brambles  on  the  marshy 
grounds.  We  at  last  rise  above  them ;  the  blaeberries  no  longer  bear ;  they  appear 
singly,  with  few  Isavee,  and  no  longer  in  a  bushy  form.  At  last  they  disappear,  and 
they  are  soon  followed  by  the  mountain  willows.  The  dwarf  birch  alone  oraves  the 
height  and  the  cold,  but  at  last  it  also  yields,  before  reaching  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow;  and  there  is  a  broad  border  liefore  reaching  this  limit,  on  which,  besides 
mosses,  a  few  planta  only  subsist  with  great  dlAoilty.  £ven  the  rein-deer  moss, 
which  vies  in  the  woods  with  the  blaeberry  in  luxuriance  of  growth,  is  verv  unfire- 
quent  on  such  heights.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  n  almost  a  table-land, 
there  is  no  iee^  it  n  true^  nor  gladers,  but  the  snow  never  leaves  these  heights ;  and  a 
le^  single  points  and  spots  above  this  level  are  alone  clear  of  snow  for, a  few  weeky. 
Here  the  Laplanders  seldom  or  ifevor  come  with  their  rein-deer,  except  in  descending 
to  the  vallies.  It  is  a  melancholy  ptxwpect ;  nothing  in  life  is  to  be  seen  any  longer, 
except,  perhaps,  occasionally  an  eagle  in  his  flight  over  the  mountains,  from  one  fiord 
to  anotiier.  The  view  is  more  grateful  as  we  descend,  as  it  is  a  return  from  wilder- 
ness and  solitude,  to  cultivation  and  society.  On  Akkha  Sdkhi,  one  of  these  moan- 
tains  on  the  western  coast,  and  8,388  feet  in  altitude  above  the  sea,  the  following  limits 
of  the  diilerent  productions  ^ere  accuratdy  marked  by  the  barometer. 

JS9§UshPeeL 

Limit  •f  snow,  above  Talvig,  in  70*  N.  I4it. 3,614 

JBttula  JUM4,  or  dwarf  birch, 8,7ia 
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hand  in  tbe  scene  of  deiolatton*  Hie  roggsiaem  d  lihe  datk  gtey  imA 
b  not  covered  by  a  sing^  shnib*  Tbe  only  mmic  it  tliehoane  mnuiir- 
ings  of  the  wnves,  ever  and  anon  renewing  their  innanlto  on  liie  Img^ 
roaases  that  oppose  them*  The  northern  snn,  creeping  at  nidnig^  nt 
the  distance  of  five  diametera^  along  the  horizon,  and  the  nnmeawnable 
ocean  in  apparent  contact  with  theakies,  fonn  the  gnnd  ontlineB  of  the 
sublime  pictnre  presented  to  the  astonished  spectator.  The  inoeasanft 
cares  and  pursuits  of  anions  mortals  are  reoollecfead  aa  a  dream;  liie 
Tarions  forms  and  eneigiea  of  animated  nature  are  fofgotten  i  the  eardi  ie 
contemplated  only  in  its  elements,  and  as  conatitsdng  a  part  of  the  selv 
vystem" 

CUmate,'}  Two*thirds  of  Norway  are  ntoated  within  the  tcmparate 
fEone^  the  other  third  is  situated  wiUiin  the  polar  circle.  Bvty  from  tis 
maritime  situationy  Norway  is  not  so  cold  as  might  be  expected  from  ils 
fcigh  latitudes.  In  the  interior*  it  is  much  colder  in  winter  than  on  the 
coasty  the  atmosphere  being  less  humid ;  but  the  ten^Mntnre  e£  th« 
summer  months  is  below  that  of  Swedi^  Lapland.  Tina  ia  eapedallv 
the  caae  in  finmark»  where,  though  the  mean  tempeiature  at  the  North 
Cape  is  6  degrees  higher  than  at  Enontekia,  yet  the  mean  temperature  el 
the  summer  montha,  at  the  latter  phK^  is  much  higher  than  at  dbe  former* 
On  the  aouthem  edge  of  Norway  the  longest  day  ia  IBhonrsSOminntea^ 
and  the  ahortest  5  hours  SO  minutes.  In  the  middle  districts,  the  kmgeat 
day  is  21  hours,  and  the  shortest  3  hours.  In  the eictreme  north  thesm 
continues  aboye  the  horizon  for  two  months  and  a  half;  and  remanM 
invisible  for  an  equal  period.  Norway  can  hardlj  be  aaid  to  paaaeaa  a 
spring  or  autumn.  The  aummer'a  heat  inatantly  succeeds  the  oeld  of 
winter.  Within  the  space  of  seven  days.  Nature  thrown  off  her  anowy 
covering,  and  aaaumea  the  garb,  and  huea  of  apong.  <*I1ie  cootiaat 
between  the  rudeness  of  winterand  the  Uoom  of /firing,"  sayaOe^,  **is 
here  much  more  powerful,  and,  conaequently,  the  latter  is  here  weloemed 
with  a  fiv  higher  feeling  than  in  those  oountrias,  whose  inhahatante  know 
nothing  of  such  quick  transition:  aa  if  the  warm  look  of  maternal  lew 
were  more  delightful  to  that  child,  aboye  whom  it  seldom  beams.  Tlie 
apring,  which  quickens  all  beings,  seems  in  tbe  North,  more  dian  ele^ 
where,  to  stir  the  very  heart  of  Nature ;  and  presents,  particidaily  in  tha 
mountainous  parts,  where  the  transition  is  more  rapid,  a  spedade  which 
should  pervade  the  darkest  and  most  depressed  bosom  wiUi  a  ray  of  the 
delighted  btiss  of  ei^istence.  The  anew  melting  jn  the  aunbeama,  and 
rushing  from  the  mountains  in  numberiess  rivulets  over  ^  fragrant 
verdure  of  the  vales,-— the  mighty  waters,  loosened  from  their  icy 
and  hastening  onward  with  augmented  tide,— the  trees,  aa  it  were^  h 
taneously  arrayed  in  leafy  verdure,  from  wldch  the  song-birds  chirp 
tuneful  strains,  filling  the  dear  elastic  air  of  qiring  with  salntatiena  to 
the  North,....die  heaven  floating  in  a  brilliant  aea,  wfaidi  soon  no  longer 
knows  of  night,-^the  gladness,  in  fine,  pervading  the  whole  of  anunatej 
iiature,-i«all  combine  in  the  northern  spring,  to  cause  an  overflowing  aenae 
of  life,  aa  at  once  awakened  from  a  lengthened  torpor.  If  thia  firat 
transition  make  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  observer,  the  mildly 
blooming  progrem  imniediately  succeeding  it,  has  a  more  genuine  and 
moving  charm.  From  its  contrast  with  the  frequently  barren  grandeur 
of  northern  scenery,  and  from  its  tinge  of  evanescent  beauty,  all  the 
loveliness  of  nature  in  the  North  has  a  sort  of  tender  expresnon.  Tliia 
obeervadon  applies  equally  to  the  genUe  tmts  of  the  opening  rose,  and  t9 
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the  blooming  cheek  of  tho  northern  maiden ;  to  the  dear  colouring  of 
the  heaTon,  when  compared  with  a  dark  blue  southern  sky ;  to  the  light 
but  vivid  yerdure  of  the  grass,  so  strongly  contrasliDg  wiui  the  unaltered 
witnesses  of  winter, — our  woods  of  gloomy  pine,  all  which  evince  a  weak- 
ness of  vegetation  not  to  be  found  in  the  maturity  of  southern  nature,  and 
itB-«.we  may  so  say — ^more  full  blooded  productions."^  However,  it  is 
thought  that  of  late  years  a  sensible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  climate 
of  Norway ;  the  summer  being  less  warm,  and  the  winter  less  severe. 
Beyond  Uie  66th  parallel  vegetation  nearly  disappears,  although  the 
Norwegians  contrive  to  raise  com  at  Altengaard,  under  the  70th 
panilleL  This  is  the  highest  known  latitude  in  which  com  has  ever  been 
laised. 

Ve^jfetaHon  Line,}  Connected  with  the  climate  and  latitude,  is  the  line 
of  vegetation.  FVuit-trees^  of  various  kinds,  flourish  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet ;  the  spruce-fir  can  stand  the  cold  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet ; 
the  silver  fir  at  a  height  of  3000  feet,  as  also  the  birch ;  beyond  this  the 
dwarf  birch,  some  w^ows,  and  the  juniper,  alone  vegetate  to  the  eleva^ 
turn  of  3,290  feet  above  the  sea.  Barley  and  oats  vegetate  at  an 
elevation  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet,  when  sheltered  in  vallies ;  but  at 
1,200  or  1,300  feet  of  altitude,  the  night  frosts  are  highly  prejudicial  to 
aheseed.** 

"  **  Thus,"  adds  the  profevor  in  a  Bcumewlwt  more  fantastic  strain,  **  the  beauty  of 
Iha  North  almost  invanably  resembles  a  delicate  and  tender  child,  whose  s^tle,  iuno- 
oent  lovelioess,  even  in  the  cradle^  seems  to  supplicate  deliyennoe  from  the  cnul  fate 
by  wliich  It  shortlr  must  be  doomed  to  perish ;  and  the  strildng  contrast  between 
rudeness  and  gentleness,  liveliness  and  torpor,  perceptible  in  the  northern  regions^ 
makes  itsdf  felt  in  the  brighest  bloom  of  sprioff.  These  and  many  other  distinctive 
qoalltiesb  which  pervade  our  being  either  pleasingly  or  painfully,  seem,  on  that  very 
acoount,  in  these  reciims,  to  draw  the  compassionate  attention  of  man  to  nature,  aoo 
to  create  a  doesr  ruation  to  it,  and  to  its  mysteries.  To  this  cause  may  also  be  attri- 
buted tliat  peculiarly  deep  and  comprehensive  perception  of  nature,  which  forms  a 
fundamental  principle  in  distinguished  northern  minds;  a  tendency  which,  even  in 
the  earliest  mythology  and  poetry  of  the  North,  exnresoes  itself  by  dusky  images  and 
tones,  and  In  later  times,  purifled  by  cultivation,  nas  been  principally  developed  in 
sciences  and  art,** 

*  Von  Buch  gives  us  the  following  curious  description  of  the  decreasing  line  of  vece- 
tation,  in  ascending  the  Kiolen  mountains :  "  It  b  extremely  entertaining  to  describe 
great  and  rapidly  ascending  heights  in  this  climate.  As  in  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
wie  gradually  rise  beyond  lul  the  points  which  seemed  immeasurable  from  the  valley, 
so  in  like  manner  the  Lapland  v^^etation,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  valiefs^ 
craduaUy  disappean  under  our  feet.  The  Scotch  fir  soon  leaves  us ;  then  the  birches 
become  shrivelied ;  now  they  wholly  disappear,  and  between  the  bushes  of  mountain 
-willows  and  dwarf  birahes,  the  innumerable  cliisten  of  berry-bearing  shrubs  have 
room  to  spread,  blaeberries  on  the  dry  heights,  and  mountain  brambles  on  the  marshy 
grounds.  We  at  last  rise  above  them ;  the  blaeberries  no  longer  bear ;  they  appear 
singly,  with  few  leaves,  and  no  longer  hi  a  bushy  form.  At  last  they  disappear,  and 
they  are  soon  followed  by  the  mountain  willows.  The  dwarf  birch  alone  oraves  the 
height  and  the  cold,  but  at  last  it  also  yields,  before  reaching  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow;  and  there  is  a  broad  border  before  reaching  this  Hmit^  on  which,  beddes 
mosses,  a  few  planta  only  subsist  with  great  dlAOTlty.  £ven  the  rein-deer  moss, 
which  vies  in  the  woods  with  the  blaeberry  in  luxuriance  of  growth,  is  very  unfre- 

Sent  on  such  heights.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  is  almost  a  table-land, 
ere  is  no  ice,  it  b  true,  nor  gladers,  but  the  snow  never  leaves  these  heights ;  and  a 
fevf  single  points  and  spots  aboye  this  level  ltf«  alone  dear  of  snow  for.  a  few  wedtf. 
Here  the  Laplanden  seldom  or  ifever  come  with  their  rdn-deer,  except  in  descending 
to  the  vallies.  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect ;  nothing  in  lift  is  to  be  seen  any  longer, 
tecept,  perhaps,  occasionally  an  eagle  in  his  flight  over  the  mountains^  from  one  fiord 
to  another.  The  view  is  more  grateful  as  we  descend,  as  it  is  a  return  from  wilder- 
ness and  solitude,  to  cultivation  and  society.  On  Akkha  Sdkhi,  one  of  these  moan- 
tains  on  the  western  coast,  and  8^888  feet  ia  altitude  above  the  sea,  the  following  limits 
of  the  different  productions  virere  acouxatdy  marked  by  the  barometer. 

JS9§UshFeeL 
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hand  i&  the  aoeqe  of  deiotiition*  Thft  roggsiaem  d  the  datk  gMjr 
is  not  covered  by  a  single  shrub*  The  only  music  is  tbehoans  iBiuumr» 
ings  of  the  waves,  ever  and  anon  renewing  their  snsnults  on  ^  hngie 
masses  that  oppose  them*  The  northern  snn,  creeping  at  midnig^  at 
the  distance  of  five  diameters,  along  the  horizon,  and  the  nmneaiiinsMe 
ocean  in  i^parent  contact  with  theakies,  form  the  grand  outlines  of  the 
sublime  picture  presented  to  the  astonished  spectator.  The  inrnsssm 
cares  and  pursuits  of  ansuous  mortals  are  reoollecfesd  as  a  dream;  iSttm 
various  forms  and  eneigiea  of  animated  nature  are  forgotten  i  the  moA  ia 
^ntemplated  only  in  its  elements,  and  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  selv 
vyBtemJ* 

CUmaie.^  Two*thirds  of  Norway  are  situated  within  the  tcmpfate 
feone^  the  other  third  is  situated  wiUiin  the  pobr  aide.  Bnt,  from  its 
maritime  situation,  Norway  ii  not  so  cold  as  might  be  eaqpected  from  tis 
high  latitudes*  In  the  interior,  it  is  much  colder  in  winter  than  on  the 
coast,  the  ^itmosphere  beii^  less  humid;  but  the  ten^Mratnre  ef  the 
summer  months  is  below  that  of  Swedi^  Lapland*  Tins  is  eepedaUj 
the  case  in  Finmark,  where,  thongh  the  mean  tempenture  at  the  Norm 
Cape  is  6  decrees  higher  than  at  Enentekis,  yet  the  mean  temperature  el 
the  summer  months,  at  the  latterphM^  is  much  higher  than  at  dbe  former* 
On  the  southern  edge  of  Norway  the  longest  day  is  16honrs30mnMrte% 
and  the  shortest  5  hounSO  minutee.  In  the  middle  districts,  the  longest 
day  is  21  hours,  and  the  shortest  3  hours*  In  the  eictreme  noith  thesm 
continues  above  the  hovison  for  two  months  and  a  half;  and  remanai 
invisible  for  an  equal  period.  Norway  can  hardlj  be  said  to  peaaess  a 
spring  or  autumn.  The  summer^s  heat  instantly  succeeds  the  oald  of 
winter.  Within  the  space  of  seven  days.  Nature  tfaiowa  off  her  anowy 
covering,  and  assumes  the  garb  and  hues  of  spring.  ^Ihe  conmat 
between  the  rudeness  of  winterand  the  Uoom  of  ^ning/'  saysQe^,  ^m 
here  much  more  powerful,  and,  consequently,  the  latter  is  MM  weloMned 
with  a  hr  higher  feeling  than  in  those  countries,  whose  inhahilanis  know 
nothing  of  such  quick  transition :  aa  if  the  warm  look  of  BEiateraal  low 
were  more  delightful  to  that  child,  aboye  whom  it  seldom  beams.  The 
spring,  which  quickens  all  beings,  seems  in  the  North,  more  dian  th^ 
where,  to  stir  the  very  heart  of  Nature ;  and  presents,  particdsily  in  tha 
mountainous  parts,  where  the  transition  is  more  rapid,  a  spectacle  which 
should  pervade  the  darkest  and  most  depressed  boscnn  wiu  a  ny  of  iha 
delightftil  btiss  of  emtence.  The  snow  melting  in  the  sunbeams,  and 
rushing  from  the  mountains  in  numberless  rivulets  over  the  fragnnt 
Terdure  of  the  vales,— the  mi^ty  waters,  loosened  from  their  icy 
and  hastening  onward  with  augmented  tide, — the  trees,  as  it  were^  h 
taneously  arrayed  in  leafy  verdure,  from  which  the  song-birds  chirp  their 
tuneful  strains,  filling  the  dear  elastic  air  of  qiring  with  salntaliena  to 
the  North,..-tiie  heaven  floating  in  a  brilliant  sea,  wfaidi  soon  no  l<mger 
knows  of  night,-^the  gladness,  in  fine,  pervading  the  whole  of  animated 
nature,— all  combine  in  the  nortiiem  spring,  to  cause  an  overflowing  aenae 
of  life,  as  at  once  awakened  from  a  lengthened  toipor.  If  this  first 
transition  make  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  obsor?«r,  the  ndldly 
Uooming  progress  immediately  succeeding  it,  has  a  more  genuine  and 
moving  charm.  From  its  contrast  witii  the  frequentiy  barren  grandeur 
of  northern  scenery,  and  from  its  tinge  of  evanescent  beauty,  all  the 
lovelinem  of  nature  in  the  North  has  a  sort  of  tender  expresmon.  Tliia 
observation  applies  equally  to  the  gentie  tints  of  the  opening  rose,  and  to 
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die  blooming  cheek  of  the  northern  maiden ;  to  the  dear  Goloming  of 
the  heaven,  when  compared  with  a  dark  bine  southern  sky ;  to  the  light 
hot  viTid  yerdnre  of  the  grass,  so  strongly  contrasting  with  the  nnalteied 
witnesses  of  winter, — onr  woods  of  gloomy  pine,  all  which  evince  a  weak- 
ness of  vegetation  not  to  be  found  in  the  matnrity  of  southern  nature,  and 
its—^we  may  so  say — ^more  fiill  blooded  productions."*^  However,  it  is 
thought  that  of  late  years  a  sensible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  climate 
of  Norway ;  the  sununer  being  less  warm,  and  the  winter  less  severe. 
Beyond  the  66th  parallel  vegetation  nearly  disappears,  although  the 
Norwegians  contrive  to  raise  com  at  Altengaurd,  under  the  70th 
parallel.  Tliis  is  the  highest  known  latitude  in  which  com  has  ever  been 
raised. 

VegfetaHon  Line.^  Connected  with  the  climate  and  latitude,  is  the  line 
of  vegietation.  Fruit-tree^  of  various  kinds,  flourish  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet ;  the  spruce-fir  can  stand  the  cold  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet ; 
the  nlver  fir  at  a  height  of  3000  feet,  as  also  the  birch ;  beyond  this  the 
dwarf  birch,  some  wUlows,  and  the  juniper,  alone  vegetate  to  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  3,290  feet  above  the  sea.  Barley  and  oats  vegetate  at  an 
elevation  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet,  when  sheltered  in  vidlies ;  but  at 
1,200  or  1,300  feet  of  altitude,  the  night  frosts  are  highly  prejudicial  to 
theseed.*^ 

"  *<  Thus,**  adds  the  profeeMir  in  a  lomewbat  more  fantaetio  atrain,  "  the  beauty  of 
the  North  almoat  ioTanaUy  reeemblea  a  delicate  and  tender  child,  whoae  ffentle»  Inno- 
cent lovellneei,  eyen  in  the  cradle,  teems  to  supplicate  deUveranoe  from  the  cruel  fate 
by  which  it  shortly  must  be  doomed  to  perish ;  and  the  striking  contrast  between 
mdeness  and  gentleness,  lireliness  and  torpor,  perceptible  in  the  northern  region% 
makes  itsdf  felt  in  the  brighest  bloom  of  sprinc.  These  and  many  other  distinctiTe 
qoalities,  which  pervade  our  being  either  pleasingly  or  painfuUy,  seem,  on  that  Tery 
account,  in  these  r^ions,  to  draw  the  compassionate  attention  of  man  to  nature,  ana 
to  create  a  closer  rdation  to  it,  and  to  its  mysteries.  To  this  cause  may  also  be  attri- 
buted that  peculiarly  deep  and  comprehensiye  perception  of  nature,  which  forms  a 
fundamental  principle  in  distinguished  northern  minds;  a  tendency  which,  even  in 
the  earliest  mythology  and  poetry  of  the  North,  expresses  itself  by  dusky  images  and 
tones,  and  in  later  times,  puriAed  by  cultiyation,  has  been  prindpally  deyeleped  in 
adenees  and  art.** 

*  Yon  Buch  gives  us  tlie  foUowlug  curious  description  of  the  decreasing  Una  of  veeo- 
tatlon,  in  ascending  the  Kiolen  mountains :  "  It  is  extremely  entertaining  to  describe 
great  and  rapidly  ascendlnff  heights  in  this  climate.  As  in  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
w«  gfBdually  rise  beyond  ul  the  points  which  seemed  immeasurable  from  the  valley, 
ao  in  like  manner  the  La]iland  vegetation,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  valleys, 
gradually  disappears  under  our  feet.  The  Scotch  fir  soon  leaves  us ;  then  the  birches 
become  shrivelled ;  now  they  wholly  disappear,  and  between  the  bushes  of  mountain 
willows  and  dwarf  birches,  the  innumerable  clusters  of  berry-bearing  shrube  have 
room  to  spread,  blaeberries  on  the  dry  heights,  and  mountain  brambles  on  the  marshy 
grounds.  We  at  last  rise  above  them ;  the  blaeberries  no  longer  bear ;  they  appear 
■ngly,  with  few  loaves,  and  no  longer  in  a  bushy  form.  At  last  they  disappear,  and 
tiftey  are  soon  followed  by  the  mountain  willows.  The  dwarf  birch  alone  luraves  the 
height  and  the  cold,  but  at  last  it  also  yields,  before  reaching  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow;  and  there  is  a  broad  border  1»efbre  reaching  Uils  mnic,  on  which,  Msides 
mosaes,  a  few  plants  only  subsist  vHth  great  diifiimlty.  £ven  the  rdn-deer  moas, 
wfaJdi  ries  in  the  woods  with  the  blaebeiry  in  luxuriance  of  growth,  is  verv  unfire- 
quent  on  such  heights.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  u  almost  a  table-land, 
there  is  no  iee^  it  b  true,  nor  gladers,  but  the  snow  never  leaves  these  heights ;  and  a 
£evf  single  points  and  spots  abovs  this  level  are  alone  clear  of  snow  for  a  few  weekf. 
Here  the  Laplanders  seldom  or  Mver  come  with  their  rein-deer,  except  in  descending 
to  tlie  vallies.  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect ;  nothing  in  lift  te  to  be  seen  any  longer, 
except,  perhapSi  occasionaUy  an  eagle  in  his  flight  over  the  mountains,  from  one  fiord 
to  another.  The  view  is  more  grateful  as  we  descend,  as  it  is  a  return  from  wilder- 
neaa  and  solitude  to  cultivation  and  society.  On  Akkha  Solkhi,  one  of  these  moun- 
tains on  the  western  coast,  and  8,888  feet  in  altitude  above  the  sea,  the  following  limits 
of  the  different  productions  ^ere  acenrately  marked  by  the  barometer. 

Limit  of  snow,  above  Talvig,  in  70*  N.  I«t.  8»614 
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hfond  in  tbe  acene  of  detolntion*  The  niggediie»  of  Ike  dnk  gnf  n«k 
18  not  corered  by  a  sin^  shiub*  Tlie  mdy  mosic  is ibehoirae  amniiir- 
ingB  of  the  w»Te8y  ever  and  anon  renewuig  their  tneanlte  on  ibe  kiqpa 
masses  that  oppose  tbenv  Tbe  northern  snn,  creeping  at  midnif^  at 
the  distance  of  five  diameters,  along  jthe  iKnison*  and  tbe  iimnaaniiiable 
ocean  in  apparent  contact  witb  thealpes,  fonn  the  gcand  outlines  of  the 
sublime  picture  presented  to  tbe  astonished  spectator  The  incassaut 
cares  and  pursuits  of  an^aous  mortals  are  recollected  aa  a  dream ;  dw 
yarious  forms  and  eneigiea  of  animated  nature  are  fofgotten  i  tbe  eartb  is 
^ntemplated  only  in  its  elements,  and  as  ccmstitirting  apart  of  the  selar 
system*!' 

^  Climaie,^  Two-thirds  of  Norway  are  situated  within  tbe  tenperate 
lEone^  the  other  third  is  situate^  widiin  tbe  polar  drcle.  'Bat,  him  its 
maritime  situation,  Norway  ii  not  so  cold  as  migfat  be  expected  from  iii 
high  latitudes.  In  tbe  interior,  it  is  much  colder  in  winter  than  on  ik$ 
coast,  the  atmosphere  being  less  humid ;  but  tbe  tenqietatiire  ef  tbe 
summer  months  is  below  that  of  Swedish  Lapland.  lliiB  is  espedal^ 
tbe  case  in  Finmark,.  where,  though  tbe  mean  ten^Mnture  at  the  North 
Cape  is  6  degrees  higher  than  at  Enontekia,  yet  tbe  mean  temperature  of 
the  summer  months,  at  the  latter  pbu%,  is  much  iugfaer  than  at  the  fonner. 
On  the  southern  edge  of  Norway  tbe  longest  day  is  ISboursSOmiBnlea^ 
and  tbe  shortest  5  houra  SO  minutes.  In  tbe  noddle  dtatricta,  tbe  longest 
day  is  21  hours,  and  tbe  shortest  3  hours.  In  the  extreme  north  dw  son 
continues  above  the  boriaon  for  two  months  and  a  half;  and  maaaias 
invisible  for  an  equal  period.  Norway  can  hardly  be  said  to  pesaess  a 
apring  or  autumn*  The  summer's  beat  instantly  succeeds  tbe  oald  of 
w^lter.  Within  tbe  space  of  seven  days,  Nature  throwa  off  bar  snowy 
covering,  and  assumes  the  garb,  and  hues  of  spring.  ^Tbe  eontraat 
between  the  rudeness  of  winter  and  tbe  bloom  of  gyring,"  says  Geger,  **'  m 
here  much  more  powerful,  and,  consequently,  tbe  bitter  is  bm  welooaaed 
with  a  hr  higher  feeling  dian  in  those  oountries,  whose  inbabilanta  know 
nothing  of  such  quick  transition:  aa  if  tbe  warm  look  of  maternal  love 
were  more  delightful  to  that  child,  above  whom  it  seldom  beams.  The 
apring,  which  quickens  all  being?,  seems  in  the  North,  more  than  alsen 
where,  to  stir  the  very  heart  of  Nature ;  and  presents,  particalazly  in  tha 
mountainous  parts,  where  the  transition  is  more  rapid,  a  spectacle  wUch 
should  pervade  the  darkest  and  most  depressed  bosom  wi^  a  ray  of  the 
deligbtfol  bliss  of  e^iistence.  Tbe  snow  melting  in  tbe  sanbeama,  and 
rushing  from  tbe  mountains  in  numberless  rivulets  over  the  fragrsnt 
verdure  of  the  vales,^-the  mif^ty  waters,  loosened  from  their  icy  dhans, 
and  hastening  onward  with  augmented  tide, — ^the  trees,  as  it  were,  ii 
taneously  arrayed  in  leafy  verdure,  from  wiiich  tbe  song-birds  chirp 
tuneful  strains,  filling  the  dear  elastic  air  of  spring  witb  salutatkna  to 
the  Nortb,*r4be  heaven  floating  in  a  brilliant  sea,  wbidi  soon  no  )oi^^ 
knows  of  night, — ^the  gladness,  in  fine,  pervadmg  the  whole  of  animated 
oatunv— all  combine  in  tbe  n<Htbem  spring,  to  cause  an  overflowing  aense 
of  life,  as  at  once  awakened  from  a  lengthened  torpor.  If  this  first 
transition  make  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  observer,  the  aoildly 
Uooraing  progress  immediately  succeeding  it,  has  a  more  genuine  and 
moving  dumn.  From  its  contrast  with  Ae  frequently  barren  g^randeur 
of  northern  scenery,  and  from  its  tinge  of  evanescent  beauty,  all  the 
loveliness  of  nature  in  tbe  North  has  a  sort  of  tender  expresnon.  Una 
observation  ^plies  equally  to  the  gentle  tbts  of  tbe  opening  rose,  and  to 
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die  blooming  cheek  of  the  northern  maiden ;  to  the  dear  coloming  of 
the  heaven,  when  compared  with  a  dark  bine  soathem  sky ;  to  the  light 
hot  vivid  verdnre  of  the  giaas,  so  strongly  ^contnistiDg  with  the  nnalteied 
witnesses  of  winter, — onr  woods  of  gloomy  pine,  all  which  evince  a  weak- 
ness of  vegetation  not  to  be  found  in  the  maturity  of  soathem  nature,  and 
it»-*we  may  so  say — more  fiill  blooded  prodnctions."*^  However,  it  is 
thonght  that  of  late  years  a  sensible  change  has  taken  place  in  the  climate 
of  Norway ;  the  summer  being  less  warm,  and  the  winter  less  severe. 
Beyond  the  66th  parallel  vegetation  nearly  disappears,  although  the 
Norwegians  contrive  to  raise  com  at  Altengaard,  under  the  70th 
parelleL  Tliis  is  the  highest  known  latitude  in  which  com  has  ever  been 
raised. 

VegelaiUm  LineS^  Connected  with  the  climate  and  latitude,  is  the  line 
of  vegetation.  Fruit-tree^  of  various  kinds,  flourish  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet ;  the  spruce-fir  can  stand  the  cold  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet ; 
the  nlver  fir  at  a  height  of  3000  feet,  as  also  the  birch ;  beyond  this  the 
dwarf  birch,  s<Mne  willows,  and  the  juniper,  alone  vegetate  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  8,290  feet  above  the  sea.  Barley  and  oats  vegetate  at  an 
elevation  of  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet,  when  sheltered  in  vidlies ;  bnt  at 
1,200  or  1,300  feet  of  altitude,  the  night  frosts  are  highly  prejudicial  to 
ifae  seed.*^ 

"  **  Thus,**  adds  the  profeeMir  in  a  lomewbat  more  fantaitio  atrain,  **  the  beauty  of 
tha  North  almoet  SnTanaUy  reeembles  a  delicate  and  tender  child,  whoee  ffentle»  Inno- 
cent lovelineM,  eren  in  the  cmdle,  eeema  to  mipplicate  deliyeranoe  from  the  cruel  fate 
\tj  wiUch  it  shortlv  must  be  doomed  to  perish ;  and  the  etriking  contrast  between 
mdeneee  and  gentiencas,  livelineee  and  torpor,  perceptible  in  the  northern  region% 
makes  itsdf  felt  in  the  brighest  bloom  of  spring.  These  and  many  other  dIstinctiTe 
qualities,  which  pervade  our  being  either  pleasingly  or  painfuUy,  seem,  on  that  Tery 
aeoouat,  in  these  regions,  to  draw  the  compassionate  attention  of  man  to  nature,  and 
to  create  a  doser  relation  to  it,  and  to  its  mysteries.  To  this  cause  may  also  be  attri- 
buted that  peculiarlv  deep  and  comprehensiye  perception  of  nature,  which  forms  a 
fundamental  principle  in  distinguished  northern  minds;  a  tendency  which,  eren  in 
the  earliest  mythology  and  poetry  of  the  North,  expresses  itself  by  dusky  images  and 
tones,  and  in  later  times,  purified  by  cultiyation,  has  been  prindpally  deyeleped  in 
sdeneea  and  art.** 

*  Yon  Buch  giyesus  the  following  curious  description  of  the  decreasing  Una  of  yeg»> 
tation,  in  ascenaing  the  Kiolen  mountains :  "  It  is  extremely  entertainiiig  to  describe 
great  and  rapidly  ascendinff  heights  in  this  dimate.  As  in  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
W0  gfBdually  rise  beyond  ul  the  points  which  seemed  immeasurable  from  the  yalley, 
ao  in  like  manner  the  La]iland  yq^etation,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  ydUeys, 
gradually  disappears  under  our  feet.  The  Scotch  fir  soon  leaves  us ;  then  the  birches 
become  shriyelled ;  now  they  wholly  disappear,  and  between  the  bushes  of  mountain 
willows  and  dwarf  birches,  the  innumerable  dusters  of  berry-bearing  ahrube  have 
room  to  spread,  blaeberries  on  the  dry  heights,  and  mountain  brambles  on  the  marshy 
grounds.  We  at  last  rise  above  them ;  the  blaeberries  no  longer  bear ;  they  appear 
aingly,  with  few  loaves,  and  no  longer  in  a  bushy  form.  At  last  they  disappear,  and 
they  are  soon  followed  by  the  mountain  willows.  The  dwarf  1>irch  alone  Draves  the 
height  and  the  cold,  but  at  last  it  also  yidds,  before  reaching  the  limit  of  perpetual 
anew;  and  there  is  a  broad  border  beibre  reaching  this  limit,  on  which,  besides 
mosaea,  «  few  plants  only  subsiflt  with  great  diifiioilty.  £yen  the  rdn-deer  moas, 
whidi  vies  in  ttie  woods  with  the  blaebeiry  in  luxuriance  of  growth,  is  very  nnfre- 
quent  on  such  heights.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  n  almost  a  table-land, 
there  is  no  iee^  it  fo  true,  nor  gladers,  but  the  snow  never  leaves  these  heights ;  and  a 
fievf  singlepoints  and  spots  above  this  levd  ku'e  alone  dear  of  snow  for  a  few  week*. 
Here  the  Laplanders  seldom  or  iMver  come  with  their  rdn-deer,  except  in  descending 
to  the  vallies.  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect ;  nothing  in  life  te  to  be  seen  any  longer, 
except,  perhaps,  occadonally  an  eagle  in  his  flight  over  the  mountains,  from  one  fiord 
to  another.  The  view  is  more  grateful  as  we  descend,  as  it  is  a  return  from  wilder- 
neaa  and  solitude,  to  cultivation  and  sodety.  On  Akkha  Sdkhi,  one  of  these  moun- 
tains on  the  western  coast,  and  8,888  feet  in  altitude  above  the  sea,  the  following  limits 
of  the  different  productions  ^ere  acenratdy  marked  by  the  barometer. 

Umltofaiiow,aboveTalvig,in7t)*N.  I4t. 8,614 

.0ihi20JuiMa,or  dwarf  birch, 8,742 
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at  the  rate  of  2,598  individuals  to  a  German  sqoare  mile,  or  nearly  103 
to  a  British  square  mile.  But  this  average  rate  of  population  varies 
greatly  in  different  States. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 

Andeni  Gennam/J]  Under  the  name  of  Germania^  the  RomaDs  com- 
prehended not  only  the  wild  country  covered  with  enormous  forests,  lakes, 
and  morasses,  which  was  hounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  German 
Ocean,  and  the  Vistula,  but  also  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Livonia,  and  Prussia ;  for  all  these  countries,  forming  about  one-third  of 
Europe,  were  inhabited  by  tribes  whose  features,  manners,  and  language, 
bespoke  a  common  origin.  The  inhabitants  of  mild  and  beautifnl  Italy 
could  not  believe  that  any  people  would  have  left  its  original  settle- 
ments, to  inhabit  the  German  deserts.  <<  Who,"  says  the  incomparable 
Roman  historian,  <<  putting  the  danger  of  a  turbulent  and  unknown  sea 
out  of  the  case;  who  would  leave  the  softer  climes  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  Italy,  to  fix  his  abode  in  Germany  ?  where  nature  offers  nothing  but 
acenes  of  deformity ;  where  the  inclemency  of  the  season  never  relents ; 
where  the  land  presents  a  dreary  region,  without  form  or  culture ;  and, 
if  we  except  the  affection  of  a  native  for  his  mother-country,  without  an 
allurement  to  make  life  supportable.'*^  They  therefore  believed  them 
to  be  an  indigenous  race,  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  soil,  the  original 
natives  of  the  coimtry,  without  any  intermixture  of  adventitious  aettlers 
from  other  nations.  Tacitus,  whose  treatise  on  German  manners  was 
"written  A.  D.  98,  is  the  first  writer  who  throws  any  light  upon  the 
subject  of  ancient  Germany.  His  narrative  is  occasionidly  obscure,  from 
his  sententious  brevity ;  but  still  it  is  the  most  accurate,  full,  and  mas- 
terly sketch  of  this  country,  and  its  early  inhabitants,  <^  any  that  we 
derive  from  ancient  authors.^. 

'  '*  This  la  by  no  mflani  s  ntidkctorv  reMon  for  the  petition  advinoed  bj  Tadtns, 
namely,  that  the  Gennana  were  the  inaigeoous  offitpring  of  its  soil.  In  these  remote 
ages,  when  the  numbers  of  one  nation  overflowed  into  another,  the  oUect  was  not  the 
xiost  delightfol  country,  but  the  safest  habitation.  Asia,  Italy,  and  some  ^arta  of 
'  Africa,  afforded  delightful  spots ;  but  to  men  who  could  not  find  a  settlement  m  these 
regions,  even  Germanv,  which  appears  so  horrid  to  Tacitus,  was  not  without  Its  ooii- 
venienoes.  The  people  escaped  from  oriental  despotism,  and  lived  in  freedom.  *  A 
freehold,*  njn  Aodison,  <  though  it  be  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will  make  the  owner 
pleased  with  the  possession,  and  stout  in  the  defence  of  it'"— ilfvypAy**  Jfotes  on  TaeUns, 

'  The  Germany  of  Tadtns,  as  already  mentioned,  was  of  vast  extent,  reaching  from 
the  west  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  east ;  and  from  the  Dinnbc^ 
which  parted  it  from  the  Roman  provinces  of  Rhstla,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricom,  oo 
the  south,  to  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  on  the  north.  To  enumerate  the  nume- 
rous tribes  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  to  assign  them  their  relative  geographtoal  pesi- 
tions,  and  ascertain  what  parts  of  modem  Germany  they  .were  inhabitants  of,  would 
be  an  arduous  task ;  a  task  as  difficult  as  that  of  fixing  the  settlements  of  the  migrating 
hordes  who  wander  on  the  shores  of  the  Caaplan,  and  the  Aral,  or  roam  in  the  deserts 
of  central  Asia.  The  learned  Cluverius  has  been  the  most  succeasful  in  elucidating  the 
text  of  Tacitus,  and  disembroiling  this  troubled  sulject.  In  this  labour  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Cellarios  and  D'Anville,  and  does  not  deserve  the  scurriloas  epithets 
bestowea  on  him  by  Pinkerton.  At  the  time  when  Cluverius  wrote  bis  Oermamia 
Antimia,  the  science  of  Geography  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  he  had  not  the  aids 
that  rail  to  the  lot  of  modem  geographers.  These  circumstances  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view,  and  liberal  allowance  should  be  made  in  behalf  of  men  who,  thoogli  poaseaaed  of 
Immense  erudition,  and  laborious  diligence,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected,  finom 
their  oomparatiye  want  of  science,  to  treat  the  sulject  of  ancient  geography,  and  to 
Mentify  the  seats  of  vacrant  tribes,  with  such  luminousprecision  and  strict  aeeoraey, 
•a  their  sooeessors,  D'Anville,  Rennel,  and  Goasdin.  Gibbon  himself  has  paid  a  joat 
tribnte  of  praise  to  the  learned  labours  of  Quverins ;  and  Pinkerton  might  ha^ 
tented  hiniaelf  with  pointing  out  his  errors,  without  abusing  him. 
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In  the  comitrieB  beyond  the  Rhine  lived  a  nation  with  sparkling  blue 
eyes  and  fiur  hair ;  of  great  bodily  powers  and  ^gantic  size ;  capdble  of 
supporting  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hanger,  but  impatient  under  heat 
and  thirst ;  of  warlike  dispositions ;  honest,  fiuthful,  kind,  and  without 
suspicion  towards  their  fnends,  but  implacable  towards  their  enemies ; 
spuming  constraint  of  every  kind ;  esteeming  independence  the  most 
noble  possession  which  man  can  inherit,  and  ready  at  fdl  times  to  renounce 
life,  rather  than  freedom.  Ignorant  of  all  the  finer  arts  of  life ;  unac-  ' 
quainted  with  agriculture,  or  the  use  of  metals ;  and  destitute  of  written 
characters, — ^the  Grennans  supported  themselves  in  a  country  Ml  of  woods 
and  pastures,  by  hunting  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  and  divided  their  life 
between  indolent  repose  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  In  time  of 
peace,  the  warrior  gave  himself  up  to  sleep  and  inactivity,  waiting  impa- 
tiently the  moment  when  war  should  again  call  him  to  more  manly 
oocupadons.  They  were  fond  of  gambling  and  drinking  to  excess.  A 
beverage  prepared  of  wheat  and  barley  formed  a  substitute  for  wine ;  and 
for  from  being  ashamed  of  intoxication,  they  l>elieved  their  virtues  exalted, 
and  their  intelligence  sharpened  by  it.  It  was  when  in  this  state  that 
they  held  their  public  councils ;  aild  the  resolutions  taken  when  inebriated 
were  conmdered  as  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  and  invariably  carried  into 
execution.  "^^ 

"  The  form  of  government  was  democratic  in  the  greatest  part  of  Ger« 
many.  It  was  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  that  some  tribes  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  kings,  without,  however,  giving  up  the  rights 
belonging  to  them  as  free  citizens  of  the  State.  Recipro<»l  defence  being 
the  tie  by  which  the  Germans  were  kept  together,  they  soon  felt  the 
necessity  of  submitting  individual  opinion  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  confederates ;  and  this  rough  outline  of  political  society  was  sufficient 
for  a  nation  which  as  yet  was  ignorant  of  higher  ambition.  The  youth 
bom  of  free  parents  were  introduced  into  the  assemblies  when  of  age,  and 
received  as  members  of  a  free  and  independent  State.  The  assemblies 
of  all  the  men  of  a  tribe  able  to  bear  arms  were  convened  at  fixed  times, 
or  upon  any  occasion  of  sudden  emergency.  In  these  popular  assem- 
blies, the  decisions  for  war  or  peace  were  given,  the  magistrates  elected, 
and  the  oJBTenders  against  the  laws  of  society  punished.  A  popular  majo- 
rity always  decided ;  for  although  the  right  of  previous  consultation  was 
allowed  the  chiefr,  the  people  alone  were  invested  with  the  power  of 
forming  resolutions,  and  of  executing  them.  In  times  of  danger,  a 
general  chief  was  elected;  and  in  cases  where  united  strength  was 
required,  several  tribes  submitted  to  one  chief,  whose  authority  ceased 
with  the  emergency  which  required  it.  In  the  thne  of  peace,  no  other 
authority  was  acknowledged  than  that  of  the  chiefs  elected  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  who,  as  republican  magistrates,  each  one  in  hts  district,  admi- 
mstered  justice,  and  settled  disputes.  The  chief  or  prince  had  a  body- 
guard, and  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  one  hundred  individuals ;  but 
although  the  Romans  gave  to  some  of  them  the  title  of  king,  they  had 
not  the  right  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  or  of  imprisonment, 
or  any  kind  of  bodily  punishment,  on  a  free  man.^ 

In  a  nation  so  much  attached  to  freedom  and  independence,  every  kind 
of  warlike  virtue  was  of  course  considered  as  the  ornament  of  man ;  chas- 
tity was  that  of  woman.     Polygamy  was  only  allowed  to  the  princes ; 

*  **  In  the  manncn  of  the  Germans,  the  reader  will  aee  our  present  frame  of  govern- 
ment,  as  it  were,  In  the  cradle,— geutb  cunabula  nostne  r^-^Murphf'u  Notet  on  Tacituf 
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dirorce  pfereoted  rather  by  cnstom  than  by  law.  Hie  rdigknia  Ideaa  of 
a  nation  like  this  would  of  cooTBe  be  rude  in  the  extreme*  The  Bim  and 
mooUy  the  fire  and  earth,  were  the  divinities  whom  they  wonlMffed, 
together  with  certain  imaginary  beings,  to  whom  they  ascrUied  the  ^mO' 
tion  of  the  principal  events  in  human  life,  and  whose  will  the  priests 
pretended  to  ascertain  by  secret  arts  of  divination.  Their  temples  woe 
caves  in  the  rocks,  consecrated  by  the  worship  of  soocessive  generataona. 
The  ordeals  so  cdebiated  in  the  aoiddle  ages,  were  employed  by  the  early 
Germans  to  direct  their  decision  in  every  impcnrtant  case.  Religion  also 
fiumished  the  strongest  means  of  exciting  their  warlike  epirit.  The  ban- 
ners, kept  in  the  darkness  of  their  sacred  caves,  were  planted  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  their  enenues  wore  devoted,  by  the  moat  tremeadona  impae- 
i^tians,  to  the  gods  of  war  and  of  thunder.  The  brave  alone  were  pio- 
anised  the  &vour  of  the  gods, — a  warlike  life,  and  death  in  bottle  beiag 
oonstderedthesurastmeansof  obtaining  the  joys  of  Walhalla,  the  paradise 
of  the  northern  natimis.  It  is  a  question  not  yet  entirely  decided,  if  the 
northern  or  Scandinavian  mythology,  ni  whidi  we  have  given  aahort 
acoonnt  in  our  history  of  the  northern  kingdoms,  was  originally  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Gmnans ;  but  at  all  events,  the  Scandinaviana.  an4  the 
Germans  are  of  kindred  origin*  and  this  much  at  least  is  dear,  that  aevsral 
German  tribes  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  were  followed  by  other  tribes  fnm 
the  north  and  east,  and  that  the  Goths  and  Saxons  bron^  their  mytho- 
logy to  Germany.  We  find  in  the  German  mythology  the  same  gods  as 
in  the  Scandinavian :  Odin,  or  Woden,  the  first  and  oldest  of  all  the  gods, 
and  Frigga,  or  Frega,  his  wife,  and  Thw,  the  god  of  thunder ;  and  many 
othere,  whose  history  would  lead  us  too  fiar  firom  our  sidject,  eoenr  in 
both  mythologies.  Besides  these  general  divinities,  the  Germans  had 
also  some  worehipped  only  by  particular  tribes. 

All  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  Germans  lead  ua  back  to  Asia,  the 
general  cradle  of  the  human  race,  although  we  find  only  very  fiunt  traces 
in  the  ancient  historians  of  the  emigrations  of  Asiatic  tribes  to  Germany. 
Before  the  Scythians  were  driven  by  the  Massageta  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the  Cimmerians,  a  nation  kindred  to  the  Gennaas, 
occupied  the  Crimea,  and  European  Tartary.  This  lattar  tribe,  pressed 
upon  the  Vistula  by  die  Scythians,  united  there  with  the  Teutonic  tribe% 
pf  whom  we  have  no  historical  records.  From  this  region  Scandinavia 
and  Crentnany  were  peopled ;  and  hence  the  tradition  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries,  that  their  ancestors  once  lived  upon  the  baaka  of 
the  Vistula.  We  find  three  prindpal  Grerman  tribes :  Istavoniana,  la^ 
Tonians,  and  Hermionians.  These  were  subdivided  into  a  number  ef 
smaller  tribes :  as  Celtes  or  Keltes,  Cheruscans,  Frises,  &c.  The  Her- 
mionians, who  lived  between  the  Elbe  and  Vistula,  were  the  chief  tribe,  and 
were  also  known  by  the  names  of  Teutonians,  and  Senmoniana.  From 
them  it  appears,  the  IsUvonians  had  wandered  to  the  weKt,  and  the  la^ 
•  vonisns  to  the  north.y  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
'  Grermans  in  die  year  640  of  Rome,  about  111  yean  before  the  Chrwtian 
era,  when  a  wild  tribe,  calling  themselves  Cimbri,  appeared  on  the  A]p% 
defeated  the  consul  Papirins  Carbo,  and  then  turned  against  the  Alio- 
broges,  whom  they  subdued  in  two  great  battles.  They  then,  in  coi^jnnc- 
tion  with  the  Teutones,  invaded  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  aifler  winaia^ 
several  other  victories,  turned  to  Italy, — ^tbp  Teutones  attonpting  to 
cross  the  western,  and  the  Cimbri  and  Ambrones  the  northern  Alps. 
Marius  saved  Rome  on  this  occasion  by  defeating  the  former  at  the  foot 
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of  the  AlpB,  near  the  place  then  called  AqnsB  Sextue,  now  Aiz  in  Fn^ 
renoey  in  the  year  of  Rome  651,  when,  according  to  LiTy,  200,000  of 
the  enemy  were  slain,  The  Cimbri,  in  the  meantime,  had  penetrated  as 
iar  as  die  Adige,  and  haying  crossed  that  riyer,  spread  a  general  panic 
through  the  eoontry ;  but  they  too  were  defeated  by  Marina  at  a  place 
called  Randiimi,  and  aboye  140,000  of  their  number  fell  in  the  engage- 
BieBt>  The  remains  of  these  tribes  retired  partly  into  Granl,  and 
partly  retomed  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  When  Ccesar  had  subdued 
the  Gaols,  and  carried  his  yictorious  arms  to  the  Rhine,  he  found  a  nation 
called  Germans,  whose  leader,  Arioyistus,  intended  to  settle  in  Gaul, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general,  and  obliged  to  retreat  oyer  the 
Rhine.  Cesar  crossed  the  Rhine  twice,  but  only  with  the  yiew  of  pro- 
tecting the  Gauls  from  future  inyasions  of  these  barbarians*  The  civil 
wars  of  Rome  afterwards  turned  the  attention  of  its  generals  from  Ger* 
many ;  and  the  German  tribes  during  the  interyal,  made  yarious  inroads  into 
GauL  Augustus  built  a  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Rhine  to  repel  these 
inyaders.  Tiberius,  who  commanded  here  in  the  year  of  Rome  745, 
induced  numbers  of  the  Gennans  to  accept  of  senrice  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Augustus's  body-guard  was  composed  of  Germans ;  and  Armi- 
nius,  a  chief  of  the  Chemsci,  rose  in  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  Eques,  or  knight. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  756,  Tiberius  adyanced  to  the  ^be,  and  would  per- 
haps haye  succeeded  in  making  the  whole  of  Germany  a  Roman  proyince, 
if  the  yiolent  measures  of  his  successor  Varus,  who  attempted  to  change 
the  manners  and  constitution  of  the  German  tribes,  had  not  destroyed  all 
the  adyantages  which  his  predecessor  had  obtained.  A  general  conspiracy, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  Arminius,  was  formed  against  the  Romans, 
and  Varus,  with  his  army  of  three  legions,  haying  been  enticed  into  the 
forest  of  Teutoburg,  was  cut  off,  and  the  Roman  power  annihilated  in 
Germany.  The  Romans  made  another  attempt  under  Germanicus  to 
r^ain  their  former  footing  in  this  country ;  but  as  it  also  failed,  they 
attempted  the  regular  conquest  of  the  country.  From  this  period,  we 
see  the  different  German  tribes  greatly  distracted  in  their  government, — 
some  of  them  for  a  while  allied  to  the  Romans,  and  then  turning  their 
anns  against  them, — others  maintaining  a  perpetual  struggle  against  the 
Roman  domination,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  at  war  amongst  themselves. 
One  of  the  most  important  in  this  series  of  conflicts,  was  that  which  the 
Marcomannians,  Quadians,  and  Hermundurians,  carried  on  with  united 
forces  against  Marcus  Aurelius.  About  the  same  period,  the  Celtes 
invaded  Gaul  and  Rhsstia ;  and  the  Cherusci  pressed  the  Longobards, 
the  auGestors  of  the  warlike  Lombards,  back  to  the  Elbe,  and  now 
warred  under  the  name  of  Franks.  New  tribes  of  barbarians  appeared 
A.D.  220  in  Dacia ;  the  Visigoths,  Gepeds,  and  Herulians,  pressed  upon 
the  Romans;  and  under  the  emperor  Caracalla,  a  new  confederation 
sprung  up  in  the  south  of  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Allmanni,  import- 
ing that  it  was  the  league  of  a  brave  people,  <  all  men,'^-omnf«  viri. 
It  was  against  this  league  of  Istavonian  tribes  that  the  Romans  built  the 

'  "  Tbe  namber  of  the  CimbrI,  uid  their  oonfederates  the  Teutonee,  Mid  to  bayo 
been  destroyed  by  Maritu  in  his  two  engagement!,  would  eecin  incredible,  were  it  not  in 
■ome  degree  explained  by  FloriM,  who  says,  tliat  the  whole  nation  was  drivei^Jy^inan-. 

datlons  of  the  sea,  to  seek  new  Iiabitatlons  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe.   Their  natlre' 

cbuniry,  after  this  emigration,  continued  so  depopulated,  that  at  the  end  of  two  een- 
turiesb  when  Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatise  it  liad  not  been  able  to  recover  itsilf.  It  was 
long  after  that  the  Ansles  and  Saxons  issued  from  their  northern  hive,  as  Sir  ^lUlam 
Semple  ealls  It,  to  establish  thdr  Anglo-Saxon  government  in  Britain."— AfefT^jr** 
AbfM  on  Tacitut, 
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eeldimted  FcAi  iSomaMOriim,  of  wbidi  die  len^^ 
fti-AMi««n  and  Ochiingen.  The  power  of  the  Bodibiis  wbs  now  rapidly 
decHiiiiig  mder  the  united  influence  of  foreign  inva&um  and  dril  war. 
The  Franks  penetrated  into  Spain,  and,  under  the  emperor  Rrobos,  con- 
quered all  the  Batayian  proTinoea.  The  Franks  and  Alemanni  were  novr 
die  two  nuMt  powerfol  German  natioiM ;  the  fonner,  however,  had  their 
Batayian  poaaeaaions  wrested  firom  them  by  the  Saions,  and  the  latter  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  But  this  was  the  last  victory  of  Rome.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  centory,  the  empire  was  assailed  from  all  sides  by 
the  barbsrian  hordes;  and  those  remarkable  migrations  began,  which 
poored  the  people  of  the  North  and  East  like  a  flood  over  Europe,  and  for 
a  vHiile  seemed  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  ancient  civilization. 

MigraHion  cf-the  Northern  NatianMT^  The  migration  of  the  Northera 
tribes  is  generally  dated  from  the  period  when  the  powerful  Huns  set 
oat  for  Europe,  viz.  A.  D.  375 ;  but  the  fru:t  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  a  perpetual  movemilit--«mong  the  Nomade  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
Asiatic  steppes,  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the  most  ancient  epochs  of  hisUHry, 
and  that,  from  the  earUest  times,  these  people  made  various  inroads  from 
the  East.  No  migration,  however,  from  the  great  '  Storehouse  of 
Nations,'  was  attended  with  such  important  consequences  to  Europe,  as 
that  of  the  Huns.  This  ugly  Calmnck  tribe,  distb^;nished  by  broad 
muscular  shoulden,  a  blftck  yellow  complexion,  an  almost  concave  fue- 
head,  smaU  deep-sunk  eyes,  long  black  hair,  a  flat  nose,  little  or  no  beard, 
a  short  neck,  wide  chest,  and  a  thin  spare  bodv,  seems  to  have  had  a 
distinct  origin  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  bad  wandered  about  /or 
near  three  centuries  in  the  steppes  of  Western  Toorkistaun.  yTrom  the 
Chinese  annals  we  learn,  that  the  Huns  were  driven  from  Mongolia  and 
Cashgar  to  the  N.  and  NW.  of  Cashgar,  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  Sienpi, 
an  oriental  tribe,  about  A.  D.  93.  In  the  year  374,  they  crossed  the 
Volga  and  the  Don,  and  having  united  with  the  Nomades  in  these  regions, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  territory  of  the  Alans  at  the  Tanais.  The  Alans 
— ^under  which  name  all  the  tribes  between  the  Volga,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Don,  and  the  Dnieper,  were  frequently  comprehended — 
were  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  Huns ;  part  of  them  retired  to  the 
Caucasus,  A.  D.  375 ;  another  part  joined  the  German  tribes ;  and  another 
amalgamated  with  the  Huns.  The  barbarian  mass,  thus  swollen  into  irre* 
sistible  weight,  overwhelmed  the  Ostrogoths  at  the  Don,  and  produced  those 
remarkable  convulsions  in  the  Byzantine  empire  in  which  Valens  lost  hislife. 

Whether  the  Gothah— as  is  generally  behaved — were  originally  located 
beyond  the  Baltic,  in  the  extreme  north,  whence  they  approached  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  and  afterwards  spread  along  the  right  banks  of 
that  river  into  Poland,  is  a  question  not  easily  to  be  determined.  They 
are  mentioned  as  appearing  first  under  Caracalla,  about  A.  D.  215,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Between  249  and  269,  they  not  only 
invaded  the  Roman  countries  on  the  Danube,  and  Greece,  but  even 
attacked,  with  their  fleets,  the  towns  upon  the  Pontus  Enxinus.  Here 
they  probably  nungled  with  other  tribes,  and  this  mighty  empire,  founded 
by  Ermanarik,  extended  from  the  Don  to  the  extreme  north,  including 
several  Slavonish,  Finnish,  and  Celtic  tribes.  In  367,  the  empire  of  the 
Goths  was  divided  into  two  parts :  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  at 
the  Black  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Visigoths  in  Dacia. 

The  first  shock  of  the  united  Huns  and  Alans  fell  upon  the  Ostro- 
goths, who  retired  upon  the  Dniester.     The  Visigoths,  attacked  in  their 
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tarn,. entered  tlie  empire  of  Byzantium,  on  which  occasion  Valens  was 
killed.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  invaded  Italy  in  400,  and 
after  a  yariety  of  fortnne,  took  and  pillaged  Rome  in  409.  In  444 
Attila,  king  oi  the  Hnns,  who  called  himself  'the  Scourge  of  God» 
terrified  all  nations  and  khigdoms,  from  the  boundaries  of  China  to  the 
JElhine.  Chief  of  the  GepidsB,  Longobards,  Ayarians,  Ostrogoths,  and 
many  other  tribes  in  Southern  Germany,  he  advanced  from  the  Danube, 
at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Honoria* 
the  sister  of  Yalentinian  lU.  iEtius,  with  an  army  strengthened  by 
Visigotbs,  Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and  other  German  tribes,  awaited  the 
approach  of  this  powerful  conqueror,  who  advanced,  desolating  the  country 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Mense,  and  the  Seine,  and  reached  Orleans 
before  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  defeated  him  at 
Chalons,  in  451,  and  forced  him  to  hasten  back  to  Pannonia*  The 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  by  Genaerick,  the  king  of 
the  Vandals,  took  place  in  455.  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  emperore 
of  the  Occident,  was,  in  476,  seized  at  Ravenna,  by  Odoacer,  the  chief 
of  the  German  auxiliaries,  who  sent  him,  as  a  State-prisoner,  into 
Campania,  and  became  himself  de  facto  king  of  Italy.  Odoacer,  how- 
ever, did  not  assume  the  purple  on  this  occasion,  but  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Fourteen  years  after* 
wards,  he  was  conquered  by  Theodoric,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Greek  emperor  Zeno,  went  to  Italy  with  his  Ostrogoths,  where  he 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  a  new  order 
of  things  commenced,  and  a  new  social  constitution  was  introduced  into 
Europe,  which,  in  its  innumerable  forms  and  modifications,  appears 
amongst  us  in  the  present  day.  The  epoch  in  which  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  took  place,  and  the 
new  kingdoms  and  political  constitutions  of  Europe  were  gradually 
formed  and  modified  by  the  operation  of  the  feudal  system  and  the 
Christian  religion,  is  called  the  Middle  ageSy  and  extends  from  A.D. 
476,  to  the  ^scovery  of  America,  in  1492. 

German  Naiiong^']  About  this  period,  and  after  so  many  remarkable 
revolutions,  we  find  the  following  principal  tribes  remuning  in  Germany : 
The  Saxons,  on  the  Elbe,  betweoi  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean, 
divided,  into  Eastphalians  and  Westphalians,  some  hordes  of  whom  went» 
in  499,  to  Great  Britain,  where  ^ey  founded  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
Allied  to  them  were  the  Frises,  on  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Elbe.  The  Thuringians  founded  a 
kingdom  between  the  Harz,  the  Rhine,  and  Bohemia,  about  the  year 
426,  which  was  destroyed  in  528,  under  their  last  king,  Hermanfiord, 
by  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  The  Alemans,  or  Alemanni,  a  powerful 
league  of  several  tribes,  lived  between  die  Upper  Rhine  and  the 
Msine,  at  the  Neckar,  and  between  the  Lech  and  the  Danube.  The 
Bavarians,  separated  by  the  Lech  from  the  Alemans,  extended  from  the 
Under  Danube  to  the  Ens ;  and  the  Longobards,  who  first  lived  in  the 
district  of  Liineburg,  turning  to  the  south  at  the  departure  of  the  Ostro- 
goths for  Italy,  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Pannonia,  in  548,  whence 
they  went,  in  568,  to  Italy. 

The  East  of  Europe  was  occupied  in  the  middle  ages  by  Slavonian 
tribes,  of  whose  origin,  as  well  as  of  the  time  when  they  came  from 
Asia,  we  find  no  records  in  history.     They  extended  from  the  Don  to 
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tlie  Elbe,  ttid  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and  were  Prided 
seFenil  tribes,  whose  common  language,  constitation,  religion,  and  i 
evinced  a  kindred  origin.     The  Slavonians  are  first  menti<med  in  hislory 
at  that  period  when  they  came  into  warlike  contact  with  the  G< 
tribes ;  but  since  that  time,  with  a  very  trifling  exception,  the  Elbe 
remained  the  boundary  between  the  German  and  Slavonian  tribes. 

The  German  tribe  of  the  Franks,  during  the  last  storms  which 
vnlsed  the  Roman  empire,  were  located  at  the  Middle  Rhine, 
led  this  tribe  to  the  Lower  Rhine.  He  was  snccee<led,  in  481,  by  liis 
son,  Chlodowig,  who  destroyed  the  last  of  the  Roman  forces  in  GalJiai, 
by  the  victory  of  Soissons,  in  486,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Fraiika 
in  Gaul.  In  491,  Chlodowig  si^bdued  the  Thuringians  and  Alemans. 
Having  taken  possession  of  their  territory  upon  the  Rhine,  he  was 
Unitized  in  496,  and  died  at  Paris  in  511. 

Meravinffian  Dynasty,']  Under  his  successors,  the  Merovingians,  liie 
empire  of  the  Fkvnks  fell  into  decay,  and  only  rose  again  in  687,  when 
liie  dignity  of  Mc^ar  Domo  became  hereditary  in  the  fiunily  of  Pipin  of 
Herstal,  in  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  it  had  been  divided,  vis. 
Austria,  Neustria,  and  Burgundy.  Three  men  of  decided  talent  for  war 
and  government  suceeded  each  other  in  this  family:  viz.  Pipin  of  Herstal, 
Charles  Martel,  and  Pipin  the  Short.  Under  Pipin  of  Herstal,  tl^ 
Alemanni,  Bavarians,  and  Prises,  were  subdued.  Charies  Martel,  in 
714,  again  taught  the  Alemanni,  Bavarians,  Fiises,  and  Saxons,  die 
superior  power  of  the  Franks.  The  last  Merovingian  king,  Cfaildeiio 
III.,  was  dethroned  by  a  Diet  held  at  Soissons,  in  752,  and  compelled 
to  retire  into  a  convent.  On  this  occasion,  Pipin  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  election  of  the  people  and  the  nobles;  and  he  and  his  two 
sons,  Clwrles  and  Carloman,  were  anointed  by  Pope  Stephen  U.  Pipin 
died  on  the  24lli  September,  768. 

Carbmngian  Dynasfy,"}  Immediately  after  his  £ftthei^s  death,  Charles 
mounted  the  throne  of  Austria ;  the  death  of  his  brother,  Carloman,  in 
771,  gave  him  also  the  possession  of  that  of  Neustria,  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  in  preference  to  his  nephews,  who  thereupon  retired 
with  their  mother,  a  Longobardian  princess,  to  the  court  of  Desiderins, 
liing  of  the  Longobards,  where  several  discontented  Franks  had  assembled. 

One  great  plan  runs  through  the  whole  policy  of  Charlemagne*8  reign 
of  46  years,— -his  design,  namely,  to  unite  all  the  nations  of  Grerman  origin 
into  one  great  political  body,  under  one  chief, — ^to  re-establish  their 
preponderance,  in  this  manner,  over  the  neighbouring  States, — ^to  etviliae 
them  by  the  introduction  of  sdences  and  arts, — and,  by  abolishing  the 
power  of  the  independent  dukes,  to  unite  all  the  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  own  person. 

In  772,  Charlemagne  began  the  war  against  the  Saxons,  who  had  so 
long  struggled  with  his  predecessors.  The  national  hatred  of  the  Franks 
and  Saxons  had  existed  for  centuries ;  and  Charlemagne  aimed  at  breokittg 
at  once  and  for  ever  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  and  securing  his  advan- 
tage by  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  But  it  cost  this  conqueror  a 
struggle  of  thirty  years  to  tame  the  spirit,  and  overturn  the  power,  of 
that  gallant  people. 

His  arms  obtained  an  easier  victory  over  the  Longobards.  Having 
crossed  the  Alps,  in  774,  he  besieged  Desiderius  in  his  own  capital  of 
Pavia,  which  surrendered  to  him ;  and  Desiderius  dying  shortly  after 
thii  event,  in  a  convent,  the  Longobards  swore  allegiance  to  his  con- 
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qMBor,  who  nited  ki»  Cfown  with  tfaHt  of  the  Fmnhi,  bet  left  the 
LoBg«4»td8  in  the  muooleitBd  poaMtnien  oC  their  own  constitBtion  and 
laws.  He  eonfirmed  to  Pope  Hadrian,  in  774»  Ae  donation  made  by  hie 
&thcr»  Fipin;  and,  in  778,  oonqnered  Spain,  aa  fior  as  the  Ekro^  md 
gaire  to  this  district  the  name  of  the  I^Mmiak  JMarch. 

Doriii^  the  war  with  the  Saxons,  their  chief,  WitI  skind,  was  co«h 
peUed  to  iecei?o  baptism  in  785 ;  bnt,  ao  hostile  wm  the  people  in 
gMieinl  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  and  to  the  tithes  they  were 
direeted  to  pay  the  clergy,  that  they  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  their  oonqnerors,  till  80S,  when  at  last  a  peace  was  concluded  npon 
the  oowhtions  that  the  Soxmu  and  Franks  were  to  form  one  nation,  with 
eqnid  hws  and  rights,  and  that  all  wero  to  be  baptiaed,  and  to  femaia 
e^nally  exempt  from  every  tribute,  except  the  payment  of  dthes  to  the 
clergy.  Before  this  period,  duke  Tarsilo  of  Bavaria,  who  had  entered 
into  aa  alliance  with  die  Avares,  having  been  Bnb|eeted  in  788,  was  sent 
to  a  convent,  and  the  dignity  of  duke  abolished  in  Bavaria,  which  was 
theneefoT^  placed  under  ihe  admimstratioii  of  comits.  Hie  Avares 
were  likewise  snbdned,  and  their  country,  from  the  coninence  of  the 
Raab  with  the  Danube^  united  with  G^inany,  in  796,  under  the  name 
ai  the  JEasi  March.  The  Slsvonians  on  the  Baltic,  on  the  light  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  and  in  Bohemia,  were  likewise  conquered,  and  some  of  diem 
made  ^butary ;  their  lands,  however,  were  not  annexed  to  Germany, 
for  Chariemagne  intended  to  make  the  Elbe  the  natural  eastern  limits  of 
that  ooantiy.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  hsving  to  resist  the  Nor- 
mans, who  calne  as  pirates  from  the  coasts  of  Jutland,  he  fortified  the 
boundaries  of  bis  empire  at  the  Eider. 

Pope  Leo  III.  having  called  Charlemagne  to  his  aid  in  puttmg  down 
the  r^>ellion  of  some  powerfrd  Roman  nobles,  he  went  to  Rome.  At 
dds  period,  the  Ghredan  emperors  still  claimed  the  imperatorshtp  of 
Rome,  of  which  Charles,  as  PairiektSy  was  the  protector.  After  havii^ 
reinstated  Pope  Leo,  he  celebrated  Christmas  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter ;  on  ^ieh  occamon,  while  kneeling  at  the  altar.  Pope  Leo  placed 
the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  and  the  assembled  people  proclaimed 
him  emperor.  Thus  the  imperial  dignity,  which  had  lam  in  abeyance 
nnce  476,  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Chariemagne — the  first  German 
prince  who  wore  the  Roman  diadem.  After  this  event,  he  dropt'  the 
title  of  PtiiriciuSy  and  the  court  of  Byzantium  acknowledged  him  in  his 
new  ^gnity.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  thus  extended  from  the  Tiber 
to  tiie  Eider,  from  tiie  Ebro  in  Spain  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Elbe  and  the  river  Raab  in  Hungary. 

Chariemagne  was  not  a  mere  statesman  and  a  soldier:  he  united  to  his 
high  talents  in  tiiese  characters,  a  genuine  love  of  the  liberal  sciences  and 
arts,  and  did  every  tiling  in  his  power  to  promote  tiieir  cultivation  in  his 
dominions.  He  founded  sevoral  bishoprics,  and  endowed  numerous' 
eonventi  as  places  of  education.  Men  of  learning  and  science  were 
appcnnted  to  these  prebends,  not  as  idle  sinecures,  but  as  a  reward  for 
their  activity^  and  as  affording  them  an  ampler  field  for  the  exercise  of 
talents  so  usefrd  to  their  fellow-citizens.  With  tiie  same  view,  he  founded 
«l  academy,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  the  celebrated  Alcuin,  with  whom,  however  peculiar  bis  taste, 
no  contemporary  Byzantine  author  can  be  compared.  At  Charlemagne's 
court   there  lived,   besides  various    other   celebrated   scholars     Egin- 
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liaid'tliB  seoetatyaiid  biognipliisr  of  the  Emperor,  Piuilnnis  oi  AtptBtfgm, 
Hieodolpbas,  and  the  Longdiard,  Pml  Wamefried,  who  faai  1^  vt  » 
eoUedion  of  Laliii  Bermons,  and  some  historical  wcnks.    It  is  tnie,  that 
the  whole  drde  of  philosophical  knowledge  then  lay  within  die  nanow 
bonndaries  of  the  Ttivhanj  by  which  was  meant  the  three  sciences  of 
music,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  and  the  Qmubivntmy  which  indoded 
grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  astrcmomy;  bnt  in  those  times,  tviien 
the  cirilization  of  a  mde  and  barbarous  nation  was  attended  with  so 
great  difficulties,  what  Charlemagne  attempted  and  actually  efiected, 
cannot  be  yalued  too  highly.     He  likewise  broug^  the  clergy  under 
a  better  discipline;  and  to  satisfy  himself,  that  the  Chn^m  or  counta — 
the  judges  appointed  by  him — performed  their  duties  fiuthfnllyy  and 
administered  die  law  justly,  he  sent  from  tune  to  time,  royal  omnmis- 
sioners  into  the  different  provinces  of  his  empire,  with  pQwer  to  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon  the  conduct  of  the  governors  and  the  cleigy»- 
reoeiye  any  complaints  which  might  be  preferred  against  them,- 
generally,  to  communicate  to  the  king  a  true  report  <^  the  mtnation  of 
the  respective  provinces*     Charlemagne  aUowed  the  German  tribes  to 
use  their  own  laws;  and  promulgated  various  new  laws  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  which  were  called  capUularvU 

A  hand  capable  of  wielding  the  reins  of  government,  with  equal  or 
even  superior  energy,  was  required  after  Charlemagne's  death,  to  IcBtf 
together  the  vast  empire  which  he  had  formed;  but  the  only  one  oi  his 
sons  who  survived  bun,  Louis  le  debonnaiie,  though  good  natured  and 
highly  devout,  possessed  none  of  the  great  qualities  of  his  father.  In 
817,  he  dirided  the  empira  between  his  three  sons,  Lothar,  Pipin,  and 
Louis;  but  having  afterwards  by  a  seccmd  marriage  a  fomth  son, 
Charles  the  Bald,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to  alter  the  first 
division  in  fevour  of  his  youngest  son.  This  occasioned,  in  829,  a  rebel- 
lion on  the  part  of  the  elder  sons  against  their  father,  which  was  several 
times  renewed,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  became  more  than  once 
their  prisoner.  IVevious,  however,  to  his  own  death  in  840,  his  son 
Fipin  died;  whereupon,  as  Lothar  and  Charles  intended  to  reject  their 
brother  Louis'  claim  at  the  division  of  the  empire,  he  made  war  against 
them.  This  civil  dissension  was  accommodated  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  Verdun,  concluded  in  August  843,  by  which  Lothar,  as  emperor, 
obtained  Italy  and  Lorraine, — Charles,  France  properly  so  caUed,^-and 
Louis,  all  Germany,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  towns  of 
Menta,  Worms,  and  Spires,  wi&  their  respective  territories  on  the  banks 
of  that  river.  Thus  Germany  became,  by  this  treatv,  an  independent 
kingdom,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks. 

Loms-— now  called  Louis  the  German — mamtained  a  hard  struggle, 
from  876,  with  the  Slavonians  and  Normans.    To  protect  the  boundariea 

•E^nhKcd,  wliodifldin889^hadio«DdMredhi]DMirtoaiariMb7liktal«itoaikd 
Mm  love  of  MieDoe,  that  the  emperor  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  the 
love  of  the  illustrious  pair  has  formed  Uie  subject  of  seversl  romances  and  haOads. 
Eginhard  Ss  the  most  ancient  German  historian.  The  lift  of  Cfaarlemagaa,  wriltc» 
bj  him  with  great  detail,  and  in  a  good  stvle,  was  printed  in  1711.  Ecinhard'a 
Annals  of  France,  firom  741,  to  829,  were  newly  edited  at  Utrecht,  in  1711.  There  are 
existing  several  letters  of  his,  of  which  an  edition  was  published  at  Frankfort,  in  1714. 
A  i^  b  ascribed  to  him  to  unite  the  German  Ocean  with  die  Meditomnean  and 
^e  Black  Sea.  by  two  canals,  of  which  one  was  to  effect  aoommunicatipn  between  the 
MoMlle  and  Seone,  and  the  other  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 
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flf  loB  kingdom,  he  establklied  Marhgrafaii  or  lords  of  the  inardies;  he 
efao  granted  pennission  to  his  more  powerful  Tassab,  to  biiUd  strong  castles 
in  the  midst  of  thmr  possessionB;  bnt  the  more  rapidly  the  nnmber  of 
these  castles  increased,  the  more  dangierons  they  be<»me  for  the  German 
kings,  as  they  prcnnoted  the  independence  and  pride  of  the  chiefs,  and 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  priTase  fends,  and  set  the  public  kw  at 
defiance  for  centuries*  After  Lonis'  death,  in  B26,  his  three. sons, 
Carioman,  Lonis  the  yonnger,  and  Charles  le  Gros,  hsving  divided  the 
kingdom  into  three  parts:  yiz*  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  Alemannia,  weie 
atti^ked  hy  tiienr  uncle  Charles  the  Bald.  Carloman  died  ih  880, 
and  Lonis  in  882,  after  the  first  had  been  elscted  king  of  Italy,  ^heie- 
npon  Charles — ^who  succeeded  him  in  this  dignity — ^united  all  the  Gennaa 
countries,  and  was  also  recognised  ss  king  of  France.  But  Charlemagne's 
spirit  rested  not  upon  him,  and  the  German  nation,  in  887,  took  the 
Crown  from  him,  and  elected  Amulph  of  Carinthia,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Carioman,  king  of  Grermany.  His  reign  was  a  scene  of  constant  warfiure. 
After  his  dea£  in  899,  his  son,  Louis  the  child — ^then  only  six  years  of 
age^was  elected  king  by  the  Germans.  Under  his  reign,  the  wealthy 
vaseals  began  to  grow  more  and  more  powerftil,  and  Gennany  sufiered 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Hungarians.  With  Louis,  who  died  on  the  244h 
September,  911,  the  Carlovingian  race  was  extinguished  in  Gennany; 
and  Conrad  I.,  one  of  the  counts  of  eastern  Franconia  having  been  elected 
king,  Germany,  from  this  period,  remained  an  elective  empire. 
Conrad's  short  reign,  from  911  to  919,  was  stormy;  but  before  his  death, 
he  magnanimously  urged  the  election  of  duke  Henry  of  Saxony,  the  most 
powerftil  and  gallant  of  the  German  princes,  although  he  had  always  been 
his  penonal  enemy. 

House  cf  Saxomy,'\  With  Henr)"^  I.  begun  the  house  of  Saxony  m  Grer- 
many. He  was  successfol  in  his  wars  against  the  Hungarians,  and  other 
external  enemies  of  the  State,  and  successftilly  curbed  the  ambitious 
vassals;  he  also  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Germans  to  live  in  towns — a 
mode  of  life  to  which  they  were  very  adverse—- by  granting  considerable 
privileges  to  the  dties.  He  was  succeeded  in  936,  by  his  son  Otto  I., 
under  whose  reign,  the  form  of  the  German  State  gained  more  and  more 
consistency.  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Lorraine,  and  Thuringia, 
were  at  this  period  the  German  dukedoms.  The  markgraves  of  Misnia, 
and  Austria,  now  began  to  gain  greater  authority;  and  the  Ratzgrafen^  or 
palatines,  a  title  given  to  the  inspectors  of  the  royal  castles,  and  the 
Bwrgrqfen^  or  commanders  of  the  strong  castles,  had  lands  assigned  to 
them  for  their  services. 

Otto  was,  in  951,  crowned  king  of  Lombardy;  at  Pavia,  in  961,  king 
of  Italy,  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan;  and  on  the  2d  February,  962,  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  pope  John  XU.  The 
onion  with  Italy  shed  a  ray  of  Italian  civilization  over  Gennany;  but 
tbe  constant  civil  contentions  of  the  former  country,  deprived  it  of  its 
most  noble  youth,  and  the  whole  fiate  o/  the  latter  country  might  perhaps 
have  taken  another  direction,  and  the  Roman  bishop  never  have  obtained 
so  much  influence  over  Germany,  if  Otto  had  avoided  this  union  with 
Italy  at  a  period  when  the  Germans  were  so  much  hated  and  leaied. 
The  reign  of  Otto  IL  ftom  973,  to  983,  witnessed  an  unceasing  con- 
ihct  in  Gennany  and  Italy.  His  son  Otto  III.  would  probably  have 
transported  his  residence  to  Italy,  having  been  crowned  emperor  at 
Rome  in  996»  and  being  fond  of  that  country  and  its  civilization;  bnt  he 
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IwutlgtlM  secretaiyand  biographisr  of  die  Emperor,  Fanlnnn 

Theodolphiu,  and  the  Longdiord,  Ptal  Warnefried,  ^*»JC^ 

colleclion  of  Laliii  sermons,  and  some  historical  woiics.  &  %-  ^ 

the  whole  drele  of  philosophical  knowledge  then  ky^^^-  ^^ 

boandaries  of  the  Trwium,  by  which  was  meant 

music,  arithmetic,  and  gieometiy,  and  the 

grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy;  hqf^ 

the  civilisation  of  a  mde  and  barbarous  natio^  ^ 

great  difficolties,  what  Chariemagne  attenq^i 

cannot  be  yaloed  too  highly.     He  likewisa;^ 

a  better  discipline;  and  to  satisfy  himself,  |^  |^ 

the  judges  appointed  by  h 

admuistered  die  law  jnstl] 

sioners  into  the  different  prt 

into,  and  report  npon  the  c< 

reoeive  aay  complaints  whicn  nugr/:  |  j --  ly^  V  C  ^    W  "i  ^   ^ 

generally,  to  commnnicate  to  tht^  to  k|l^\t(^m   <   f^   ' 

the  respective  provinces.    Chai^lf  |  tfW'     \       ^W  \  \  ^ 

use  their  own  laws;  and  proiKt  I  $.^M^^^l^m  %m  ^  T         *       ^ 

A  hand  capable  of  wiek  (.  ^J^%^'  ^^  i  C  4-  a  1  ^w 


even  snpenor  energy, 
together  the  vast  em] 
sons  who  survived  hi  ^ 
highly  devout,  posscri-^/p|' 


'it^ 


highly  devout,  posscrl  '7  (T  f;  V  V*  4,  ^  ^^> 

817,  he  divided  the  f  f  1 1  €\^  ^e  tiw  ftr- 

Lonis;  but  havinf'^iilr  .reatitureof  Cnma, 


'^*mI^^  .toatitureof  Cqma, 

Chaiies  the  Bald;^r ^•'^  uices  of  Lower  Ktif,  by 


division  in  fovor  jif  .an  see.     Gregory  VII. 

lion  on  the  par    1^  He  even  maintaiiied,   that  the 

times  rwiewe^^'  -y  other  Christiaa  reahn,  were  tribntvy 

their  prisonC|  ^  an<l  that  the  pope  was  loid  panmomt  oJF 

Pipin  died  '  .     In  conaiBteDcy  with  these  doctrines,  when  the 

brother  7  .^  complained  of  Henry  at  Rome,  Gregory  sammcmed 

them*    '  aim,  threatening  him  at  the  same  time  widi  tin  toflathema 

o^  Y^       J.  to  obey.    Henry  I.,  the  son  of  an  emperor,  by  w^om  tinree 

obtai'     ^  been  deposed,  answered  this  insolence  by  d^msiag  Gregory; 

^^*  ^on  the  latter  pronounced  the  anathema,  refievhig  the  Gennan 

^^  their  allegiance  to  him,  in  1076.     Hated  and  forsaken  by  faia  Ger- 

^^  vassals,  Henry  was  now  obliged  to  go  to  Italy,  and  after  an  alject 

^^sance  of  three  days  at  Canossa,  where  Gregory  was  then  tm  a  visit  to 

^  countess  Matilda,  he  obtained  absolution  from  his  hands,  but  upon  con- 

liitioQS  so  revolting,  that  Henry  shortiy  afterwards  declared  them  null  and 

foidy  as  having  been  loroed  upon  him.    Gregory  now  attempted  to  devato 

duke  Hudolph  of  Suabia  to  ^  German  throne;  but  the  duke  was  deadly 

wounded  in  the  third  battie  with  Henry.     A  council  of  German  bisht^ 

held  at  Brixen,  in  1080,  now  deposed  the  pope,  and  elected  Clensest 

III^  whom  Henry  conducted  to  Italy;  whereupon  Gregory  fled  to 

Salerno,  where  he  died  in  exile,  in  1085.     Two  new  popes  were  aueoe*- 

sively  opposed  to  Clement:  the  lattor«f  whom,  Urban  U.,  excited  Henry*s 

son,  Conrad,  to  rebellion   against  his  father,   who  thereupon  naaoed 

his  ycmnger  son,  Henry,  his  successor.    But  he  also  was  induced  by  pope 

hsoaiis  U.  to  take  up  arms  against  his  failia*,  whom  he  made  pris^Mtv 
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'   '      '^  <5  *^  ^'    \ 


^^mumeetibeCmmin  1106.    The  fiMbar»  k•lr«fe^  mma 

"wpedy  aad  oettectfldan  wmyatLiegt,  with  wlndh  in  llOi^ 

I^OBliblniwigntefiil  son;  iMit  dMlh  sarpriNd  iim  m  tbt 

>6,  «Bd  M  gnat  wm  th*  kiiiiMioe  of  the  Bmub  eoUege» 

.;^  "^^KiiiainediiYeTettnjJM^theettlhiiiaooffiiiefBtomy 

^*^^  V  dw  tpedel  ctnte  of  the  Ch«ch--l)efore  it  was 

^,  1  the  tnperial  ntelt  it  Spiras. 

''  had  ia  his  time  a  dispute  with  the  pope  abo«t 

teiB  Malflda.     Shortly  before  his  death,  how* 

i^rif^t  of  iaheritanoe,  wasaettkd  between 

rdat  of  WonnB,  in  which  it  waa  €xed  that 

freely,  and  without  the  co^eperataon  of 

>  should  receiTe  tiie  invcettture  of  the 

«eror»  fay  the  eymbol  of  the  eOeptrey 

used,  which  ceremony  ehould  be 

•e.     This  amngementy  howev«r» 

i       tg  Tenry's  raoeeasor,  the  imperial 

*/  ^nfirmstion,  and  consequently 

'  ^  of  the  pope  over  the  dei^ 

-^ry  day. 

German  nobility,  undef 

ds  the  religious  spirit 

xheee  ezpeditiens,  howerefy 

^y  a  fiuoatic  and  nusgmded  seal,  had 

.oiioe  on  the  ciyOization  of  Europe,  the 

w^een  the  East  and  West,  and  the  derelopment 

.ijstitntion  in  different  States.    The  knights  who  lost 

.  these  wan,  were  induced  to  repair  thdr  reTenues  by 

.dir  numerous  bondsmen  to  purchase  their  freedom;  while  the 

of  the  adTentures  and  deeds  performed  in  the  Eest,  ^read  the 

^iOl  of  duTalry  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  gave  birth  to  the 

scmgB  and  poetry  of  die  Troubedoure  and  Minnesangers,  who  came  from 

France  to  the  south  of  Genn8ny....Three  orders  of  knighthood  were 

formed  during  the  Crusades:  via.  the  order  of  St.  John,  in  1 1 18 ;  the  oider 

of  the  TemplaxB,  in  11]8»  and  the  Teutonic  order,  in  1190.     The  knights 

of  Si.  J<An  wandered  after  the  loss  of  Palestine  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 

and  at  last  estaUiahed  themselves  in  Malta,  in  1630.     The  Templars 

were  eholisbed  by  the  selfish  policy  of  king  Philip  of  France,  in  1314. 

The  Teutonic  knightB->*an  order  more  partictdarly  belonging  to  Germany-.— 

went  after  the  loss  of  Palestine  to  Prussia,  where  they  conyerted  the 

Prusaians  to  Christianity  by  means  of  the  swertl,  and  obmned  a  settle* 

ment  in  that  country  till  the  time  of  the  Reibrmaition,  when  their  seat 

was  tnasiiemd  in  1525,  to  Mergentbeun,  and  in  the  year  1809,  this 

«der  was  abolished  throughout  all  the  German  States. 

Loihar  IL']  *  Henry  V.,  was  succeeded  by  Lothar  II.,  dtike  of 
Saxony,  who  was  elected  by  the  nation.  His  reign  too  was  an  almost 
continual  warfare.  Germany  underwent  a  great  change  in  his  time,  in 
its  constitution  and  geographical  division.  The  Great  German  Ms— 
the  dukedoms  namely,  and  margraviats — ^became  hereditary  in  the  fami* 
lies  then  possessed  of  them;  and  since  that  time,  the  names  of  duke, 
and  markgreve,  were  no  longer  designatory  of  an  ofiioe  for  life,  but 
denoted  the  hereditary  possession  of  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Graduidly> 
the  holders  of  the  smaller  fiefr  wvre  placed  in  the  same  rebllon  towards 
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llie  dvkiesy  as  they  thenuelresstood  in  towards  the  emperor,  aad  the  possee- 
•on  of  castles  aad  estates  took  the  iiamea  of  their  fiefik  Bythisyandbythe 
complete  separation  of  the  property  of  the  laity  and  deigy,  the  imme  and 
the  fonner  limits  of  the  German  ^nwy  or  districts,  were  changed;  and  the 
towns  also  gained  in  population  and  wealth. 

.  Houm  cf  MokeniiaitfeH,']  After  Lothar's  death,  Conrad  of  Hohea- 
stanfen,  Dnke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  king  in  1 1S8.  He  was  engaged 
in  many  struggles  with  his  rebellions  vassals,  particnlarly  against  Dnke 
Henry  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  king, 
upon  which  Connul  required  him  to  give  up  one  of  his  dukedoms,  as  the 
Gennan  constitution  did  not  admit  of  one  and  the  same  individual  enjoy« 
ing  the  possession  of  two  ducal  fiefe.     Henry  refusing  the  demaud,  was 

S laced  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  declared  to  hate  forfeited  both 
is  dukedoms;  that  of  Saxony  was  given  to  the  markgrave  of  Branden- 
burg, Albert  die  Bear;  and  ^varia,  to  markgrave  Leopold  of  Austria. 
But,  Welph,  or  Guelph,  Henry's  brother,  vigorously  defended  tbe  r^;ht8 
of  the  family  to  which  he  had  given  his  name;  and  after  Henry's  death, 
his  minor  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  got  again  the  dukedom  of  Saxony. 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Henry,  brother  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  aftter  the 
death  of  that  prince* — Conrad  wisely  avoided  meddling  with  the  contesti 
then  going  on  in  Italy,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  undertake 
a  cruaBde,  and  died  two  years  after  his  return  from  Palestine,  in  1 152. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Duke  Frederic  of  Suahiai  Sup* 
ported  by  Henry  the  Lion,  FWeric  L  conquered  the  Lombards,  and 
entered  Milan  in  1162.  But  scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Germany, 
when  the  feelings  of  independence  and  freedom,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
German  dominion  arose  again  in  the  Lombardian  States,  and  the  fortune 
of  war  seemed  to  declare  against  tbe  emperor,  particnlarly  when  Henry 
the  Lion,  in  1175,  returned  to  Germany  against  the  will  of  the  fwmer, 
who  in  consequence  of  this  laid  Henry  under  the  imperial  ban,  and 
declared  him  to  have  forfeited  all  his  lands.  Bembard  of  Ascania  obtained 
Saxony,  and  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  Bavaria.  Henry  kept  nothing  but  his 
allodial  property  in  Brunswick.  However,  the  struggle  between  the 
Guelphic  house  and  that  of  Hohenstaufen — Guelphs  and  Gfaibellins — 
continued  for  several  centuries  in  Germany  and  Italy  under  very  differ* 
ent  political  interests.  In  Italy,  Frederic  obisained  the  sucoeasion  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  for  his  fieunily,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Henry 
wiUi  the  Norman  princess  Constantia,  in  1186.  But  this  union,  calcu- 
lated for  the  political  aggrandizement  of  the  bouse  of  Hohenstaufen, 
eighty  years  afterwards  proved  itself  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  Frederic 
resolved  to  undertake  a  crusade  when  almost  70  years  of  age ;  but  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Calycadmus  on  horsebadc.  His 
gallant  son,  the  Duke  Frederic,  conducted  the  army  to  Acoon,  where  he 
founded  the  above-mentioned  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  but  soon 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  diseases  raging  in  the  army. 

Henry  VI.  succeeded  his  father,  whose  ambition,  but  not  his  8|Hrit  and 
his  virtues,  he  inherited.  His  short  reign,  from  1190  to  1197,  was  mariced 
by  a  renewed  war  against  Henry  the  Lion,  who  had  found  new  partisans ; 
and  by  the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion,  king  of 
England,  who,  in  his  return  from  Palestine,  was  by  a  storm  thrown  upon 
the  Italian  coast,  and  given  up  to  the  emperor  by  his  enemy,  Duke 
Leopold  of  Austria.  Henry's  plan  to  make  the  German  crown  hereditary 
in  Ua  family— for  which  he  promised,  on  the  other  hand,  to  admit  female 
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doBcendantB  to  the  sucoenioii,  to  the  fiefe  of  the  empiie,  when  no  male 
hein  were  .existing— was  atoatly  resisted  by  seTeral  Gennan  Stales.  Ho 
obtained  poasesdon  of  the  Sicilian  inheritanoe  in  1194,  bat  nded  in 
Naples  aikd  Sicily  with  a  cnielty  which  entailed  eternal  ignominy  npm 
bis  name,  and  iiritated  his  new  subjects  against  him  to  the  utmost.  He 
died  in  1197,  not  without  suspicion  of  baring  been  poisoned  by  his  wile. 

During  the  minority  of  his  son  Frederic  U.,  the  heir  of  SicUy,  who,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  had  been  named  his  successor  in  Germany,  Pope 
Innocent  ILL,  got  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  duchy  of 
Spolito.  In  Germany  the  two  parties  fought  under  two  kings,  Philip  of 
Suabia,  Frederic's  uncle,  and  Otto  IV.,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  The 
first  having  been  murdered,  Otto  reigned  alone;  but  on  his  requiring  Pope 
Innocfent  to  restore  Spolito,  the  Pope  opposed  to  him  Frederic  U.  as 
Emperor.  After  Otto's  death,  Frederic  caused  Ins  own  son,  Henry  VIL 
to  be  elected  his  successor  in  Germany,  in  1220,  but  was  obliged  to  depose 
him  in  1235.  The  Pope,  to  whose  machinations  he  owed  the  rebellion 
of  his.  SOD,  even  forced  Frederic  to  undertake  a  crusade,  in  which  he 
conquered  Jerusalem  in  1229,  and  by  his  marriage  with  lolantha,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Jemsalem,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Saracens,- 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem.  After  his  return  he  forced  the 
Pope  to  release  him  firom  the  anathema,  and  called  a  Diet  at  Menta,  in 
which  he  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  and  confirmed  the  hereditary 
rights  of  die  smaUer  fiefs.  In  1237,  his  second  son,  Conrad  IV.,  was 
elected  his  successor ;  but  scarcely  haid  Frederic  returned  to  Italy,  when 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  again  laid  the  anathema  upon  him,  and  even  proclaimed 
a  crusade  against  him. 

After  Frederic's  death  in  1250,  his  son  Ccmrad  IV.,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  the  struggle  which  his  &ther  had  begun  with  the  Pope.  He 
died  in  1254;  and  strong  suspicions  were  entertained  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  step-brother  Manfred,  who  claimed  the  possession  of 
Sicily.  Conrad's  son,  Conradin,  a  minor,  the  legitimate  heir  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  of  the  German  duchies  of  Suabia,  Franconia,  and  Alsace,  waa 
brought  up  in  Germany ;  while  the  Pope  gave  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the 
French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1265.  Manfred  lost  his  life  in  a 
battle  agunst  the  latter;  and  when,  three  years  after  this,  Conradin 
a|^>eared  with  an  army  in  Italy  to  maintain  his  rights  upon  Naples,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  caused  him  to  be  publicly 
executed  at  Naples,  on  the  29th  of  Octobo',  1268.  Thus  expired  the  powers 
fdl  family  of  the  Hohenstaufen !  The  vacant  German  duchies  were  now 
seized  upon  by  the  great  and  small  vassak,  and  gradually  became  imme- 
diate States  c^  the  empire  ;^  and  tlie  same  thing  took  place  wth  the 
nobiHty,  or  RUUrschcfiy  in  Suabia,  Franconia,  and  at  the  Rhine.  The 
troubles  of  this  stormy  period,  or  interregnum,  during  which  two  foreign 
princes,  king  Alphonso  of  Castile,  and  Richard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
the  king  of  England,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Germany,  anew  con- 
vulsed the  whole  empire,  and  threatened  to  interrupt  and  destroy  the  work 
of  national  civilization,  which  had  been  so  successfully  commenced  under 
the  House  of  Hohenstaufen. 

Hcfiue  cf  Hahdwrg,']  At  no  period  of  its  history  did  Germany  more 
require  the  guidance  of  a  vigorous  and  wise  ruler  to  save  the  natiim  from 
ndn,  than  at  the  moment  when  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  a  man  in  ever/  way 
fitted  to  hold  the  reins  of  govenunent  during  so  stormy  a  period,  ascended 

*  That  i%  StatM  holding  of  no  other  liege-lord  but  the  emperor. 
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Ae  imperial  throne.*  Rudolph  tmiied  valovr,  gaUaalry,  ezpettoee,  aid 
prudence  in  his  character.  He  took  and  deatroy«d  thawe  70  eMdea, 
wfaoae  proprietors  had  made  robher^r  ^ir  profteoMNi;  he  vdied  hy 
macriagea  with  bia  dang^ten  three  Gkarmaa  electors  to  the  ioteraat  of  hm 
hovse;  and  obtained  Bohonia,  Bher  baring  oonqnered  the  long  Ottaear 
in  1282.  He  pmdently  did  not  comply  with  the  aaramons  of  the  Bopo 
to  a  new  cmsade;  but  he  nevertheleea  ratified  to  the  aea  of  Rone,  by  a 
formal  deed,  not  only  the  poooeoaioas  fbimerly  obtained  from  the  Fianka 
and  G^erman  kings,  bat  also  their  latter  acqnintioBa  of  RaTama,  Bologna, 
Urbino,  and  Spclito. 

After  Rudolph's  death,  the  German  States  desbooa  to  have  a  iniiioa  cf 
leas  energetic  charactM'  on  the  throne,  dected  Adolph,  Cannt  of  Wanair. 
He  lost  his  Hfe  on  the  dd  of  July,  1298,  m  a  battle  againit  Rndolph'a  aaa, 
Albrecht  of  Austria,  who  had  been  elected  king  by  aereral  of  the  States 
in  opposition  to  the  others. 

Albrecht,  or  Albert  I.,  who  alter  the  death  of  his  adversary  waa  UDn»» 
mously  elected,  soon  showed  his  selfish  and  amhitioiis  intentioiiB.  Ha 
iiritated  the  Rhenish  electors  by  wishing  to  take  from  them  the  toUa  af 
tbe  Rhine.  He  fidled  in  another  attempt  upon  Thuriagia.  He 
^so  to  unite  Switserland  with  bis  dominions,  and  his  gowmoia 
erery  kind  of  iniquity  in  that  country ;  but  the  league  fonned  by  the 
Swiss  in  1308,  and  Tdl's  boldness,  preserred  the  freedom  of  that  oovntrf, 
which  was  also  supported  vigorously  against  Albert'a  aacoeasoiB.  He 
leAised  his  own  nephew  John,  the  possession  of  the  dukedoM  of  <Swahii| 
of  which  he  was  the  lawful  heir,  and  fell  in  1308  by  mardscers*  haads^ 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  at  the  head  of  which  his  nephew  stood. 

Hemty  of  Luxemburff,^  A  less  powerful  prince,  count  Hemy  of 
Luxembuig,  was  elected  his  succeasw,  in  1308.  He  married  hia  aan, 
John,  with  Elizabetb,  the  last  heiress  of  the  race  of  the  Vandala  ia 
Bohemia.  When  he  endeavoured  to  cafan  the  diasenmona  of  the  Oaalpha 
and  Ghiheilins,  who  continued  to  contend  in  Italy,  he  obtained  the  Lorn- 
baidian  aa  weU  as  the  imperial  crown,  but  embittered  both  partiea  by 
exacting  a  general  tax.  He  died  on  the  24tb  Augaaty  1318,  prohaUy  af 
poiaoB^  when  meditating  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  fftmseaiie  league,']  It  may  be  here  the  place  to  say  a  few  wotb 
oonoeming  the  fftmseaiu:  league,  called  also  the  JERnuo,  wtiA  in  old 
German  means  <a  league.'  Towards  the  middle  of  the  ISth  centary,  aea 
and  land  were  coTored  with  pirates  and  robbera.  Gvenaan  cosnaseroe, 
though  flourishing  even  in  the  troubles  of  the  inteiregmim,  waa  eapeeiaUy 
exposed  to  all  attacks  from  without,  as  the  merchanta  had  loat  tlie  right 
to  travel  with  an  armed  escort,  and  those  formeriy  giaated  to  theai^  by  the 
kings,  though  paid  for,  no  longer  existed.  This  suggeated  a  kagoe  §m 
mutual  aaaiBtance  and  defence,  which  waa  first  entered  into  hetwoca 

*  TlM  lords  of  Hobobuivporaened  a  tmall  torritory  in  SwUseriand, In  t^norUicra 
miarter  of  tbe  oonton  of  Bern,  near  the  riTor  Aar,  three  mike  eootk  of  tlie  town  of 
Bruck,  and  at  the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  Mellinfen.  Here^  on  a  lofty  cnai* 
nenoo,  crowned  with  beech,  stands  an  anelent  tower,  no  tint  aoat  of  tile  haoae  of 
Austria.  This  castle  was  built  by  Vemor,  bishop  of  8tniriNin»  In  the  1  Ith  eentay^ 
Rud  given  bv  him  to  his  brother  Radbad.  Vernor,  son  of  Raand*  was  tha  fin*  waa 
took  tbe  title  of  count  of  Habsbarff,  which  his  descendants  always  bora  tlU  tbe  ela* 
vation  of  Rodolph  to  the  fanperial  throne ;  yet  at  tUs  tinie»  by  the  extinetlea  of  lbs 
powerful  house  of  ZerlaMn,  deoooided  from  the  andsat  kinasof  Aortmria,  fai  ItBI^ 
and  that  of  the  counts  of  Kybuiif^,  the  mater  part  of  Switawriand,  as  th«  Joint  bafasri^ 
anee  of  these  two  powerfbl  houses,  fUl  to  Rndolph,  as  Tscant  Mb  of  tbe  empin^  an4 
became  the  basis  of  his  power  and  that  of  his  successors. 
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ibmhoKg  wmk  ib»  dbtricte  of  the  Ditinaf^cben  and  Haddn,  in  I£SO>  and 
wm  ymed  by  Lnbec  in  1841.  In  a  ahort  time  the  kagne  inweaaoA  aa 
nmchy  that  in  1260  the  fiiBtanemhly  was  held  at  Lnbee»  wluch  tonm  waa 
tbeheadof  theHanaa.  The  graateat  number  of  confederated  towna  at  any 
period  waa  85.  TlMy  eatabliahed  four  great  fectoriea  abroad^  na«  one  in* 
London  in  1250,  one  at  Brngesy  one  at  Novogoiod,  and  one  at  Bergen 
in  Nonray.  The  Hanaeattc  towna  were  taken  under  the  piotection  of 
aevenJ  princes,  and  soon  grew  so  powerfuly  that  they  ruled  by  their 
tfeaonriea  and  their  aims  oyer  a  conaideinible  part  of  Europe ;  aiKl  itmay 
give  an  idea  of  their  power  to  state,  that,  on  one  occasion  they  anaed  n 
fleet  against  Denmark  of  248  Tesaek  and  12,000  soldievB.  The  prosperity 
of  the  league,  however,  depended  upon  the  continuation  gf  the  circum^ 
stanoea  wUich  had  led  to  its  formation*  When,  tlierefore,  land  and  sea 
ceased  to  be  infested  by  robbers,  and  the  different  princes  of  £ur<^  began 
to  conceive  the  importance  of  commerce  in  their  own  States,  and  to  direct 
their  attention  towards  it ;  and  particularly  when  Charles  V.  eadeavouied  to 
create  a  commerce  in  the  Netherlanda,  the  decay  or  dissohitioii  of  thfv 
Hanaa  became  ineyitahle.  In  1630,  the  last  assembly  was  suynffoned 
at  Lnbec  At  tUs  meeting  the  towns  separated,  and  only  Hambuig< 
Lubec,  and  Bremen  formed  a  new  league,  which  also  Qantslc  joined 
occasionAUy,  but  without  being  numbered  among  the  towns  of  the  new 

Lewu  rfSmfona.^  A  contested  election  in  Germany  opposed  Fraderin 
of  Anatria  and  I^wis  of  Bayaria  to  each  other  in  1313,  Their  struggle 
lasted  e%ht  years,  untU  Frederic  became  Lewiss  prisoqer*^  They 
re^nnited  at  bs^  and  Lewis  OYen  intrusted  Frederic  wi^  the  government 
in  Germany,  whilst  he  himself  was  obliged  to  go  to  Italy  tQ  $ght  against 
Pope  John  XXII„  who,  from  hatred  to  the  Emperor,  placed  the  wfaolq 
of.  Germany  under  the  interdict  in  1331.  Against  this  int^rdiet,  fknd 
against  any  larther  attempt  of  the  Pope  tQ  interfere  in  the  electbn  of 
a  German  king,  m  electors  of  the  empire^— with  the  exception  of  the 
elector  of  Boh^ni»f-<-foixned  in  1338,  ^ecoUeiga  electoral,  acQordtag  tQ 
the  eonatitnlaon  of  which  the  prince  who  should  have  the  minority  of  Fotes 
waa  to  be  recognised  as  king. 

C^ariei  IVi]  After  Frederic's  death,  in  1330^  l4ewis  reigned  aknei 
bat  was  shortly  before  his  death  agun  opposed  by  the  king  of  Bobemi^^ 
whe»  aAor  that  ereoat  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  name  Qf  Charles 
IV«,  in  1397,  Charles  waa  crowned  emperor  in  Italy,  and  .consolidated 
the  goremment  of  Germany  by  the  cdebrated  Goidm  BuU,^^  the  first 
imperial  fundamental  law  of  the  nation,  which  fixed  the  election  of  thQ 
Roman  king,  and  the  ri§^ts  of  the  electors.     By  this  deed  the  ^elusive 

*  Wp  osmuit  r^frsln  to  relate  here  a  beaatiful  inetanee  of  good  faith  which  took 
place  in  this  ceae.  Frederic  on  being  token  prisoner  was  transmitted  to  the  castle  of 
frauswitx.  At  last  Lewis  listened  to  the  rem-eaentations  of  his  confessor,  and 
thxaalenad  also  by  new  enemies,  agr^sd  to  gin  rVederic  hh  liberty,  npon  oonditioa 
thatko  waato  ranooneethe  imperial  crown,  ciTeup  the  lands  in  his  posaesaion,  which 
wera  hold  Ij  hia  brother  Leopold,  and  aaaiat  Lewie  against  the  Pope.  Frederic  awore 
to  fHam  to  Ua  priMo  if  he  eoold  not  folfil  theae  oonditiona :  and  thia  he  did.  His 
brolhta  Leopold  having  veAised  to  agree  to  the  treaty,  Frederic  rttnmed  asa  priaoneiv 
■Hhti^  leieaaod  finm  hia  oath  by  the  Pope;  and  Lewia,  mored  by  the  generona 
eoodiMt  af  hia  enemy,  baoame  liMmi  that  moment  his  wanoeet  fi^knd. 

>*It  waa  called  goMen,  becanaaof  thegold  seal  affixed  to  it,  to  denote  its  importaneab 
aa  tha  fandamental  law  of  the  empire;  and  bull,  inm  the  btMa,  or  little  gU«  piotar% 
ahaped  like  a  heart,  which  hong  from  the  neeka  of  the  patrician  youth,  in  the  daya  ot 
the  Ronaan  republic,  till  they  were  fourteen,  or  rather^  seventeen  Tears  of  age,  when 
e«f.hanging  the  bmUa  aod  tcga  pnBUxta,  for  the  toga  viriUs,  or  qtanly  gowui  they  oonr 
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right  of  the  seTen  electon  of  Ments,  Treyes,  Cologne,  Bdiemn,  Ffids 
or  the  Pidatinat,  Sftzony,  aod  Brandesibiii]g,  to  elect  the  king  wn  liiDy 
admowledged ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  r^;fat  of  primogenitore  in  dioae 
oonntries  to  which  the  election  belonged,  their  indiyimbility,  the/Kvde  non 
appdiandiy  with  many  other  rights  and  prerogativet  were  confined  to 
the  electon.  By  the  foundation  of  the  nmyeruty  of  Bnagne,  in  1S4^ 
Charles  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  the  German  natkm : 
for  this  nniversity  was  the^n^  founded  on  German  gromuL  He  showed 
more  self-interest  in  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  conferred  patents  of 
nobility.  The  holders  of  these  patents  were  called  by  the  ancient  nobles. 
papernMUity.  He  united  Silesia  and  Lusada  with  B<Ji6mia,  and  bongfat 
Ae  Marie  Brandenburg. 

WmcealausJ]  Wenceslaus,  Charles'  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  in  1S78, 
in  Gennany  and  Bohemia.  He  was  an  arbitrary  and  whimmcal  mkr. 
On  account  of  his  inactivity,  the  States,  in  1400,  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  the  throne,  and  elected  Ruprecht  of  the  palatinat,  and,  after  hit 
death,  Sigismnnd,  Wenceslaus'  brother,  king  of  Germany.  He  was  for 
a  short  time  opposed  by  Robert  of  Moravia,  at  whose  d^ilh  Wenceskus 
ratified  the  election  of  his  brother,  reserving  however  to  himself  the  royal 
tide.    He  died  in  1419. 

Sigismund — Council  if  Conskmce^  Sigismund  had  with  greater 
talents,  full  as  many  faults  as  his  brother ;  he  was  inconstant,  whimsical, 
selfish,  and  prodigal.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  celebrated  Council 
of  Constance  was  held,  on  account  of  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  in 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  Church.  But  that  council  incurred  eternal 
infamy  by  the  burning  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  The 
doctrines  of  Wickliff  had  been  already  brought  to  I^^agne,  und«'  Wences- 
laus' reign,  particularly  by  Huss's  fnend,  Jerome,  vriio  had  studied  at 
Oxf<»d.  A  schism  occurring  at  I^^agne,  the  Bohemians  declared  for  the 
new  doctrine,  and  the  German  professors  against  it.  This  contest,  and 
several  other  disputes  between  the  two  nations,  caused  the  Germans  to 
found  a  university  at  Leipsic,  in  1409.  Huss,  a  courageous  defender  of 
the  new  doctrines,  had  already  been  persecuted,  and  even  forbidden  the 
pulpit,  when  Pope  John  XXUI.  patronised  a  scandalous  commerce  of 
indttlgencies  tiien  carried  on  in  Bohemia,  against  which  Huss  and  his 
friend  Jerome  publicly  protested;  and  the  firat  summoned  all  lus  adver- 
saries to  a  public  dispute,  in  which  he  conquered  them  by  the  force  of  his 
reasoning.  Jerome  then  burned  the  bull  of  the  pope,  vriio  now  pronounced 
the  anathema  against  Huss,  and  placed  league  under  interdict;  but  Huss, 
without  protection,  went  into  the  country,  where  he  spread  his  piincqiles 
among  the  people,  for  it  was  in  these  disdicts  vriiere  he  had  taught  that 
the  Taboriies  were  found.  Matters  stood  thus,  when  the  council  was 
convoked  io  1414  at  Constance,  whither  Huss  went  with  a  aafeoonduct 

■Mrat«d  them  to  their  Xom,  or  hooeehold  gode,  lo  thst  the  term  Mb  com  to  be 
applied,  in  after  timee,  to  the  eeele  of  popee  end  emperore.  Thie  goldeii  baU  is  writtea 
on  84  lestee  of  parchment,  and  oontaine  80  chaptm.  The  jralaen  aeal  affixed  lo  it, 
haa  on  the  &oe,  the  repreeentation  of  the  emperor  Cliarlei  Iv.  aittinc  on  hia  throne^ 
crowned  with  the  imp«rial  diadem,  one  hand  holding  a  ooeptre,  and  motber  a  globe; 
tlie  imperial  anna  appear  on  the  right,  and  thoee  of  Boliemia  on  the  left,  wiUi  the 
following  ineeription :  *  Charlo,  bv  the  faTonr  of  the  Divine  demeney,  empcRV  of 
the  Ronuuia,  always  Augoatua,  and  king  of  Bohemia.'    The  reTcne  of  the  aeal  pre- 


aenta  Rome  vnder  tlie  emblem  of  a  castte,  with  two  fignree,  one  on  each  aid*^  with 
the  worde,  *  Awrea  Roma,*  boieath,  and  in  the  drcomferenoe  the  following  bexamettf : 

'  Rnnui  atput  muodt,  regit  oMf  firana  votuadi.* 
<  Romc^  the  head  of  the  uniTerat^  manages  the  goremment  ni  the  ^obe.* 
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of  the  emperor.     His  friend  Jerome  followed  him.    Here  he  wis  icciued 
of  teaching  damnable  herenee ;  and  being  ionnd  gnilty  by  hk  misenUe 
judges,  was  offered  the  altemaliye  of  signing  a  fonnal  recantation,  or 
snfTering  a  cradl  death.     Hose  refinsed  to  retract  his  opinions  without 
seeing  them  refuted,  and  was  therenpon—- in  spite  of  the  imperial  safe- 
condact— condemned  as  an  heretic,  and  svfieied  death  in  the  flames,  on 
the  Gth  of  July,  1415.     The  same  &te  overtook  his  fnend  Jerome,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1416.     Sigismnnd  had  been  posoaded  to  break  his  royal 
word,  by  being  told  that  in  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff  and  Hvss  it  was  main- 
tained, that  those  who  liyed  in  deadly  sins  were  unworthy  of  hokliBg  the 
government  in  spiritual  and  worldly  matters.    Huss  and  Jerome  died  with 
great  courage,  and  the  flame  of  their  pile  sooi^shed  its  li^t  through  agreat 
part  of  Gennany.    The  perBecntion  of  thif  followers  of  Huss,  and  the 
general  fermentation  in  Bohemia,  caused  the  bloody  war  called  that  ci  the 
Huiskes.    Opinions  which  hitherto  had  only  been  broached  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  uniyerBity,  were  now  diilused  among  the  nation ;  and  thus 
the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day  hastened,  which  was  to  shine  over  the  16th 
century.     In  1419,  40,000  people  assembled  on  a  mountain,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Tabors  where  they  held  their  public  worahq),  and 
took  &e  fwcrament  under  both  forms ;  from  which  practice  they  obtained 
the  name  of  UiraquuU,    John  Ziska,  an  experienced  wairior,  placed 
himself  at  their  head.     Sigismund  persecuted  the  Hussites,  and  sent  an 
army  against  them,  but  his  severe  measures  only  roused  their  energies, 
and  caused  them  to  act  with  greater  union.    Ziska,  and  after  him,  Ftocop, 
carried  on  the  struggle,  and  showed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity. 
The  Pope  now  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  them ;  and  in  1431,  the 
elector  of  Brandenbnig  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  on  purpose  to 
ejctirpate  the  heretics.    But  in  spite  of  the  consecrated  armjr  of  the 
elector,  his  army  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  Hussites ;  and  the  carduial  who 
accompanied  the  elector,  lost  his  bnll,  his  robes,  his  cross,  and  his  hat ! 
A  new  council  was  now  called  at  Basle,  where  Procop,  formerljr  a  monk, 
appeared,  and  defended  those  doctrines  by  hb  words,  which  he  had  formerly 
maintained  by  his  sword.     Though  nothing  was  settled  at  this  meeting, 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  Bohemia,  through  which  the  so^-called  CJcmpaetaltes 
was  negotiated,  which  allowed  every  Bohemian  to  take  the  sacrament 
under  both  forms,  although  one  was  declared  sufficient.     The  powers  of 
the  Pope  were  in  general  preserved  by  this  treaty,  and  the  goods  of  the 
Church  were  also  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  deigy. 

Sigismund  died  without  a  male  heir,  and  was  succeeded  in  Bohemia, 
Hungary^  and  Gennany,  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert  11^  duke  of  Austria, 
in  1437.  This  noble  minded  prince  died  too  soon  for  the  great  plan  he 
had  formed, — the  foundation  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  in 
Germany.  His  widow  had  a  son  after  his  death,  Wladislans,  who,  as 
viceroy  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  was  very  unlike  his  father. 

Frederic  IIL"}  Frederic  111.  duke  of  Austria,  was  raised  to  the  Ger- 
man throne  in  1440.  But  this  prince,  though  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  performed  a  very  indif&rent  part,  whilst  around 
him  a  new  order  of  things,  and  a  new  political  system  arose  in  Europe. 
During  his  reign,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  destroyed  by  an  Asiatic 
horde  of  Osman  Turks,  in  1453;  in  Spain,  the  Arabian  dominion  was 
destroyed,  and  the  union  of  the  whole  kingdom  prepared  by  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  changed  the 
form  of  war,  in  which  personal  valour  alone  no  longer  decided  the  victory, 
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find  wilfa  it  flko  changed  the  prepotidenaoe  and  spirit  of  dbbairy;  tk 
fldeaoea  fostered  by  tiie  nevriywinstitBted  aiuTenitieB,  and  by  the  intro* 
doctaon  of  tbeart  of  prindng,  by  John  Gnttenberg  Schoeflfer,  and  Fant» 
tookalttgfaer  ffigbty  and  began  to  exefdae  a  fiir^road  inflaenoe  vpon  eoon- 
mon  life;  in  the  cities,  now  flowiriiing  thfongfa  commene  and  wealth,  the 
middle  ciaas,  or  lim  cM;  airived  at  n  greater  degree  of  social  ^ 
the  great  progress  in  narigation  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  m  1486,  and  in  oonseqaence,  of  a  new  road  to  the  East  Indies,  by 
which  commeroe  was  greatly  benefited,  and  oldniaitely  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  in  1492.  Bnt  Frederic  HI.  remained  pasidve  in  ib»  addst  of  all 
theae  great  events  and  changes,  without  making  any  use  of  them,  and 
withoat  giving  by  his  influence  a  beneficent  direction  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  His  reign  was  several  times  distntbed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
warlike  king  of  Hungary,  Matfaias  Corvinns,  who  had  succeeded  Wladislaas. 
Ks  soft,  the  archdnke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  married  Maria,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thus 
brought  her  rich  inheritance  into  the  house  of  Habsbuig. 

MsxinUHan  /.]  The  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  private  fends 
of  the  powerful  vassals,  was  now  felt  by  all  the  Geraian  princes ;  and  at 
the  first  ^et  held  by  Maximilian  1.  at  Worms,  in  1495,  n  fine  of  1000  gold 
marks  was  imposed  on  all  those  who  in  future  should  disturb  the  public 
peace.  All  complaints  were  directed  to  be  brought  before  the  Inq)eriai 
Chandfer^  which  was  then  constituted  ^e  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  for 
the  whole  German  nation.  The  AaUc  Council^  which  Ferdinand  inatituted 
at  first  for  his  own  hereditary  lands,  in  1501,  and  which  he  intrusted 
wich  the  management  of  the  benefices  and  investitures,  and  those  cases  that 
had  to  be  brought  personally  before  the  emperor,  soon  began  to  judge  in 
lawsmts  among  the  States  of  the  empire ;  and  having  iMBCome  at  last  a 
tribunal  of  the  empire,  was,  under  Ferdinand  I.  placed  upon  tiie  same 
footing  with  the  imperial  chamber.  Under  Maximilian's  government, 
Germany  was  divided  into  ten  cireles  in  1512,  for  the  better  execution 
of  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  an  easier  determination  of 
the  contingents  to  the  army.  The  name  of  the  ten  circles  were  as  follows . 
— viz.  Austria,  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Franconia,  Upper  Rhine, 
Lower  Rhine,  Westphalia,  Upper  Saxony,  and  Lower  Saxony.  Maxi- 
milian made  provision  for  his  own  family,  by  completely  uniting  all  the 
Austrian  laiids,  after  the  Tyrolese  line  had  been  extinguished  in  1496, 
and  also  by  marrying  lus  son  Philip — ^who  had  inherited  from  his  mother 
the  Burgnndian  countries — with  the  princess  Joanna  of  Spain,  in  1496, 
and  his  daughtn*  Mai^garetta  with  the  infant  John  of  Spain.  By  this 
double  mairiage,  the  succession  of  Spain  came  into  the  Austrian  fiunily. 
By  the  death  of  John,  and  that  of  his  eldest  sister.  Queen  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal, in  1498,  Philip's  wife  Joanna  became  the  sole  heiress  of  Spain,  and 
assumed,  together  with  her  husband,  the  government  of  Castile,  after  ihc 
death  of  her  nfiotiier  Isabella,  in  1506.  But  Philip  died  the  same  year, 
and  Joanna  became  deranged.  The  Castilian  crown  fell  thus  to  their 
son  Charles  V.,  and  after  the  death  of  his  grandfatiier,  Ferdinand  of  Arin- 
gon,  he  also  succeeded  to  this  kingdom  in  1516.  By  a  second  douUe 
marriage  of  Maximilian's  grand-children,  Ferdinand  and  Maria,  with  two 
children  of  Wladislaus  of  Hungary  knd  Bohemia,  Anna  and  Lewis,  the 
acquisition  of  tiiese  two  kingdoms  for  the  house  of  Habsbuig  was  pre- 
pared. Maximilian  was  less  successful  in  his  attempts  to  take  Buigimdy 
from  Ftance,  and  to  force  the  Swiss  confederacy  to  submit  to  the  imperii 
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fribmiftl.  He  oteiiwd  from  Fspe  JnUos  HJ  die  title  ef  Electfre  ReiMl 
Emperor,  wHich  all  the  racceediiig  ndera  ef  Germany  iwimmed  broody 
after  their  election. 

9%e  JRrfcfmaiimu']  T%e  moat  important  event  of  MaximiUana  teign 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  which  proceeded  from  the  mU 
Teraity  of  Wittemberg>  fonnded  in  Saxony,  in  1502,  by  the  elector  Fre- 
deric the  Wise.  The  first  public  symptoms  of  dissection  towards  the 
chnrch  of  Rome,  were  excited  by  the  scandalous  aaie  of  indnlgeneaa,  by 
the  Dominican  firiar  Tetxel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Witlemberg.  The 
custom  of  commuting  the  church  penances  iropoaed  by  the  confessors^ 
into  the  performance  of  certain  charitable  actions,  or  into  donationa  of 
money  fcMr  pious  purposes,  had  long  been  acknowledged  among  the 
Catholics,  especially  towards  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  bequests  or 
gifts  of  money  for  defraying  the  expense  of  these  expeditions,  were  deemed 
among  the  most  pious  acts  which  a  Christian  could  perform.  But  the 
multitude  gradually  confounded  this  remission  of  chnrch  penance  with  that 
of  the  sin  itself, — a  mistake  which  the  priests  took  no  grant  tnmUe  to 
correct  at  first,  and  ultimately  encouraged;  and  thus  the  granting  of 
indulgences  for  money  became  a  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  ittoome  of 
the  Popes,  who,  since  die  days  of  Clement  V*  had  appropriated  to  themn 
selves,  as  Christ's  vicegerents  upon  earth,  the  prsrogative  of  the  admini- 
stration of  the  superabundant  treasures  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  all  thn 
saints, — the  tJtesaunu  meriiarum  superalntndanimm.  Among  all  those 
who  carried  on  this  wretched  trade  of  selling  indulgences  on  the  acooiml 
ef  the  Pope,  none  had  shown  himself  more  impudent  and  greedy  than  the 
above  mentioned  Tetzel.  Martin  Luther,  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  the  lOdi 
November,  1483,  had,  as  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Augustin,  gone  to 
Rome  in  1510,  to  settle  some  afiairs  relating  to  his  order,  and  there  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Papal  court.  Disgusted 
by  what  lie  had  seen,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  set  hionelf  to 
oppose  TetKel  with  great  zeal  and  vigour.  As  Professor  in  the  university 
of  Witteroberg,  he,  on  the  3 1st  Octolier,  1517,  published  theses,  accord- 
ing to  the  academical  custom,  in  which  he  at  first  only  declared  himaelf 
hostile  to  the  sale  of  the  indulgences ;  but  waxing  bolder  in  the  ftdth,  in 
proportion  to  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  he  soon  began 
to  shake  tlje  wliole  edifice  of  the  Fspal  hierarchy  to  its  foundations,  by  the 
thunders  of  his  resistless  eloquence,  and  the  matchless  wortli  of  his  cause. 

A  quenchless  beam  of  light  now  irradiated  the  moral  darkness  under 
which  Europe  liad  for  so  many  centnries  kin.  Not  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican,  nor  the  ban  of  Papal  princes,  nor  the  voice  of  assembled  conn* 
cils  could  any  longer  withhokl  from  the  minds  of  men  the  great  princtpka 
of  religions  freedom,  and  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  naiversities,  and 
from  the  pulpits,  the  new  doctrines  were  bddly  taught, — ^translaliona 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people, 
— ^the  new  doctrines  were  propagated  in  Switzerland  by  Zuingle,— 4Uid 
Mveral  noble-minded  and  spirited  princes  declared  for  the  RefbnDation. 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  doctrines  of  the  refbnners  were  adopted,  in 
1528,  by  the  Idng  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  by  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutoiuc  order,  Albert  of  Brandenburg. 

It  was  ^vourahle  for  the  cause  of  the  reformers  that  the  public  agitation 
broke  out  in  the  latter  years  of  Maximilian's  reign,  udio  waa  then  very 
much  occupied  on  all  sides;  and  that,  since  the  war  of  the  Hussites, 
l«vd  declavations  against  the  Pope,  and  the  abases  in  the  Church,  were 
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no  kmger  viewed  in  a  crimiiul  light.  It  was  also  fortimate  that  iSbe  decfor 
Frederic  permitted  Lather  to  go  to  Rome»  whither  he  had  hem  siun- 
moned  hy  the  Pope,  who  wished  to  treat  the  whole  as  an  affiedr  of  heresy. 
Mazimiltan's  death  on  the  12th  of  January,  1519,  was  also  a  fortunate 
erent  for  the  reformers'  cause,  as  hy  it  their  great  protector,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  hecame  regent  of  the  empire.   Even  during  Maximilian's  life- 
time, his  grandson  Charles,  long  of  Spain,  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
suecession  in  Germany  to  himself:  but  he  was  only  elected  during  the 
inierregnum),  on  the  proposal  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  himadf 
been  ofiered  the  Crown,  whilst  three  foreign  princes,  Charles  of  Spain, 
Francis  of  France,  and  Henry  the  VIII.  of  England,  had  taken  steps  for 
obtaining  it.     Charles  was  further  obliged  to  sign  terms  of  agreement 
before  his  coronation, — a  proof  of  the  prudence  and  enlightened  policy  of 
the  electors.     Charles  held  his  first  diet  at  Worms  on  the  5th  January, 
1521,  and  Luther  was  summoned  to  appear  here,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  his  doctrines.    The  Pope  had  already  issued  a  bull  against  him,  which 
placed  him  under  the  anathema,  and  his  writings  had  been  publicly  burned 
at  Rome.     After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  by  letter  to  persuade  the 
Pope  to  consent  to  a  national  reform  of  the  Church,  the  intrepid  reformer 
at  last  burnt  the  bull,  aod  the  decretals  of  the  Popish  court,  and  by 
this  step  renounced  for  ever  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic 
church.     Many  of  the  most  noble-minded  men  in  Germany  hereupon 
joined  his  party,  and  offered  him  protection  and  assistance ;  and  althcmgh 
warned  by  his  friends  of  his  danger,  Luther  appeared  at  Worms  before 
the  emperor,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  electors,  princes,  bishops,  and 
other  estates  of  the  German  empire,  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrines. 
His  journey  thither  was  like  a  triumph.     Every  one  wished  to  see  the 
man  who  defied  the  prejudices  and  abuses  of  so  many  centuries,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  present  world ;  and  as  he  drew  nigh  to  Worms,  more 
than  2000  people  came  to  meet  him  at  some  distance  from  the  city. 
With  the  calmness  of  a  saiut,  and  the  noble  intrepidity  of  a  martyr,  the 
great  reformer  presented  himself  before  the  Emperor  and  the  diet ;  con- 
fessed himself  the  author  of  the  alleged  heretical  works,  and  ended  his 
defence  with  these  noble  words : — "  Unless  I  shall  be  conrinced  by  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  or  by  open,  clear,  and  convincing  reasoning,  I  neither 
can  nor  will  recant ;  for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  advisable  to  do  any  thing 
against  one's  conscience.  Here  I  stand, — I  cannot  act  otherwise, — ^may  God 
help  me!  Amen."    Charles  at  this  diet  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire 
against  Luther  and  hb  partisans,  on  the  26th  May,  1521 ;  whereupon 
the  reformer  left  Worms,  being  indebted  for  his  safety  to  his  sover^gn 
prince,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  took  him  prisoner  on  his  return,  and 
kept  him  at  the  Wartburg,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  translating  ^e 
Bible.^^    When  the  excesses  of  the  Iconoclasts,  or  breakers  of  images, 
began  at  Wittemberg,  Luther,  much  against  the  will  of  the  elector,  left 
the  Wartburg,  and  exposed  himself  to  every  danger  in  his  attempts  to 
stop  the  raging  of  a  furious  mob.     He  then  commenced,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend  Melaucthon,  in   1523,  his  work  of  reformation,  at 
Wittemberg,  by  changing  the  litui^y  and  abolishing  a  great  many  of  the 
Catholic  customs.^^ 

"  The  ruins  of  the  Wartburg  hang  majestically  above  Eisenach,  on  a  wooded  cmi- 
nenee  OTerlooking  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Thuringian  forest.  Among  the 
fevr  apartments  still  maintained  in  some  sort  of  repidr,  is  that  in  which  the  reformer 
ligbtf  ned  the  tedium  of  his  durance  by  oompletinff  his  translation  of  die  Bible. 

"  The  Interoourse'carried  on  by  men  of  letters  fliroughout  all  £urope  at  this  perlodt 
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• 

Hie  promvlgatioiii  of  the  imperial  ban  against  the  follow«8  of  the  new 
doctrines^  had  attached  to  them  a  political  importance,  and»  like  all  per- 
secntion^  only  increased  the  nnmber  of  partisans.  Fonr  snccessive  wars 
with  Fisance-— whose  king,  Francis  I.,  was  a  personal  rival  of  the  emperor 
— ^prevented  the  latter  fiom  acting  with  as  much  vigoiir  and  severity 
against  the  protestants  as  he  might  have  wished  to  have  done.^  The 
emperor's  brother,  king  Ferdinand  of  Hungary,  also  required  his  asostaace 
in  the  war  against  tibe  Tnrks;  and  all  these  reasons  prevented  the 
emperor  from  taming  his  whole  power  against  the  Protestants,  who 
rapidly  spread  in  Grennany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  although  the 
Catholic  party  formed  a  powerful  opposition.  The  strongest  and  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  however,  arose  at  a  later  period, 
(1544),)  in  the  0|;der  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1520,  the  Protestant  princes 
entered  into  an  alliance  at  Tergau,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  new 
elector  of  Saxony,  Jchn  the  Magnanimous,  and  the  landgrave,  Philip 
of  Hessen.  The  name  of  Protetiants  was  given  to  the  foUowers  of  the 
new  doctrine,  on  account  of  their  protestation  against  the  conclusions  of 
the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529,  by  which  their  interests  were  hurt.  Charles, 
after  having  been  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope,  at  Bologna,  convoked 
the  German  States  to  a  Diet  at  Augsburg,  and  here  the  Ph>testant8  were 
allowed,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1530,  to  present  their  profession  of  faith, 
written  by  Melanctbon,  in  28  chapters,  and  which  has  since  been  called 
7%e  Ckmfession  cf  Augfimrg.  The  Diet,  however,  determined  that  the 
new  heresy  should  be  put  down,  but  allowed  the  IVotestants  till  Idth 
of  April,  15S1,  for  returning  to  the  Catholic  church.  In  1524p,  the 
Peasanis*  war  had  begun  in  Suabia,  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  pro- 
vinces at  the  Rhine,  Lorraine,  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  The 
pressure  under  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  suffered  in  those 
times  was  very  hard,  and  naturally  led  to  this  fearful  rebellion,  which 
ended  by  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  peasants  in  the  battle  at  Franken- 
hansen,  in  1525,  and  the  execution  of  dieir  chief,  Thomas  Miinger,  i^o 
was  beheaded  at  Muhthansen.  The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  against  which 
it  was  resolved,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529,  to  proceed  with  fire  and 
sword,  had  been  much  diminished  by  persecution,  imd  a  small  number  of 
them  had  retired  to  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  they  sent,  from  time 
to  time,  missionaries  to  Germany.  In  1533,  they  gained  a  new  party 
in  Munster,  where  John  Malthieson,  a  baker,  frx>m  Harlem,  and  John 
Bockold,  a  tailor,  from  Leyden,  better  known  under  the  name  -of  John 
of  Leyden,  appeared  as  their  chiefs.  After  having  committed  all  the 
horrors  to  which  fenatidsm,  influenced  by  persecution,  and  supported 
by  plunder,  can  lead  an  enn^ed  mob,  they  were  besieged  at  Munster, 
which  Jdm  had  declared  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Zion,  and  he  himself  the 
king  of  it.   Malthieson  was  killed  during  the  siege,  and  John,  and  another 

gave  to  onr  new  German  reformen  an  immense  weigbt  of  !nflaenee  eren  beyond  theiir 
own  coontry.  <'  It  had  long  been  the  coetom,"  eaya  the  historian  of  the  Rabrmation 
in  Italy,  '*for  the  German  youth  to  finish  their  education,  aipedally  in  lavr  and 
medicine,  at  Padua,  Bologna,  and  other  Italian  uniTeralties.  The  Italians,  in  their 
turn,  now  began  to  visit  ^e  sdiools  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  where  literary 
reputation  was  daily  advancing ;  and  many  of  them  were  attracted  to  WittembM  by 
the  fame  of  Melancthon,  who  was  known  to  most  of  the  learned  in  Italy."  l^ua, 
Wittemberg  formed  the  centre  from  which  the  blessings  of  the  reformation  were 
spread  orcr  Europe. 

"  Aa  these  wars  principally  related  to  the  emp9tor*s  hereditary  lands  and  Italy, 
they  win  be  more  properly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  these  countries,  and  in  that  oJf 
France. 
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of  hk  aMBtantSy  Kiupperda]]iiig»  who  had  been  0110  of  the  inagkirilM  of 
Mmitter,  were  executed,  on  Ae  ■tormiiig  of  the  cit)r»  in  1536,  after 
hanng  been  tortured  in  the  moat  ahoddBg  meaner.  Tfais  pot  an  end  to 
the  aeet  of  the  Aaabaptiita  in  Gennany.  Meanwhile  the  Wotfacr  of  the 
omperor,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hni^;anr  and  Bohemia,  had  be^i  ^ected 
fioinan  long,  in  1531 ;  bat  with  die  protest  of  -die  proteatant  prinoaa, 
who  temed  at  Schmalkalden,  on  the  27th  Febmary,  1531,  a  defensre 
alliance,  known  nnder  the  name  of  the  League  of  Schmalkalden,  vAoA 
alliance  became  bo  important  for  the  house  of  Auatria,  then  threatened 
hy  the  Tuika,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  gain  the  aaaistanoe  of  the 
proteetants,  conaented  to  sign  the  8o»called  reHgioua  peace,  on  the  23d 
July,  1532,  by  whidi  complete  freedom  of  conadenee  waa  aecored,  liH 
a  genaral  oouiicil  should  haye  given  its  opinion. 

-  New  troubles  now  broke  oot  in  Germany ;  the  tntentions  of  the  Caliiolie 
dnke  of  Branawick,  Henry,  seemed  hostile  to  the  Protestants,  and  war- 
like meaaurea  were  taken  by  the  two  heads  of  the  league  of  Schmal- 
Icaklen,  tho  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic,  and  the  landgraw^ 
Philtp  of  Haasen.  Attempts  were  likewise  made  in  Saxony  to  secu- 
larize the  chapter  of  Naumburg,  by  not  filling  up  the  placee  as  they 
became  Yucant  by  the  death  of  the  members.  All  these  reasons,  to  whi<4 
waa  stili  added,  the  inclination  for  the  Protestant  religion,  shown  by  the 
elector  and  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Hermann,  and  the  reibsai  of  the  Fto- 
testanta  to  aend  deputies  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1545^  canaed  so 
many  miaunderstandings  among  the  two  parties,  that  at  last  the  war  of 
fiohmalkaldea  burst  forth  in  1546.  The  secession  ol  duke  Mamioe  of 
Saxony  from  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  in  154i6,  considerably  ureakeoed 
the  Proteatant  cause.  This  was  also  the  year  of  Luther's  death,  whoae 
oame  will  live  as  long  as  truth  has  friends  upon  earth. 

The  Protestants,  seeing  the  emperor^s  preparation  for  war,  i^lied  to 
know  his  intentiona,  and  the  answer  they  reoeiTed  leaving  them  in  no 
doubt  respecting  them,  they  issued  a  mamfesto  on  ihe  15^  July,  1546, 
in  which  they  made  known  the  intentions  of  the  emperor  against  thdr 
party.  This  was  followed,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  ban  of  the  empiie 
being  pronounoed  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hessou  Whilst  the  troops  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  which  had 
aliaody  advanced  to  the  Danube,  remained  inactive,  Duke  Mamice  of 
Saxony,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  againat 
his  cousin,  invaded  Saxony,  which  he  conquered,  with  the  exoeption  of 
Wittembog,  Gothen,  and  Eisenach.  Hie  doctor  thereupon  left  the  army 
of  the  league,  and  hastened  to  rescue  his  own  possessions ;  in  which  he 
at  first  succeeded ;  but  Charles,  and  the  Roman  king,  Ferdinand,  haataMd 
4o  the  aid  of  Maurice,  and  defeated  the  elector  at  Miihlberg,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1547.  John  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  emperor;  but  this  sentence  was  subsequently,  on  the 
capitulation  of  ^ttemberg,  commuted  so  far  that  the  elector  waa  to 
remain  in  captivity,  but  to  lose  his  dignity  and  all  fats  lands,  whkh  were 
given  to  Maurice.  An  income  of  50,000  florins,  and  some  districts  in 
Thuringia,  were  all  that  remained  to  the  sons  of  the  unfortunate  Elector. 
The  landgrave  of  Hessen  submitted  to  the  emperor  at  Halle,  and  was 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  although  his  submission  was  made  under  the  express 
condition  of  personal  freedom.  At  the  first  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1548, 
the  emperor  forced  a  written  formula  of  faxth — ^the  Interim,  as  it  waa 
called — upon  some  of  the  Protestant  princes.     Hereupon,  those  ctergy- 
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neb  ifA^  had  not  fmbnutted'  to  ihe  Inttriiii  iiBaembled  al  M«gdelmig» 
Wiiicb  bi|d  retnuoed  attached  to  the  leagw  of  Scfamalkaldcoiy  and  which 
WAS  therefore  placed  nader  the  has  of  the  ea^ixe,  which  waa  to  be 
exocotedby  the  new  elector^  Manrioe  of  Saxony.  But  Maarice>  dia* 
MHisied  with  the  capti'Pvty  of  his  &ther*in-)awy  Philip  of  Heseen,  and 
die  intebtiom  of  the  emperar  agamst  the  liberty  of  the  Proleetantey  nnited 
with  king  Henry  IL  elf  Kaooe  agamst  the  emperor,  and,  supported  hy 
bis  brother-in-law,  prince  William  of  Hessen,  and  the  Margrave^  Albert 
of  Cidmbach,  attacked  the  emperor,  and  forced  him  to  the  treaty  at 
Pasum,  «n  the  Slat  of  Jnly,  1562,  in  which,  till  the  final  Bettlemem  of 
All  fefigions  dispntes,  complete  freedom  of  conscience,  and  ecjaality  of 
dvil  rights  with  the  Catholics,  were  secured  to  the  Protestants.  BoA 
the  captiye  princes  were  also  set  at  liberty  by  the  emperor. 

On  the  fall  of  Maurice  in  battle  against  bis  former  ally,  Albert  o( 
Cnhnbacb,  on  the  9th  July,  155S,  and  the  succession  of  his  brother,* 
August,  to  the  dectorate,  this  treaty  of  Passau  was  made  the  basis  of  the' 
rel%iouB  peace  of  1555.  Whilst  Maurice  had  surprised  the  emperor^ 
the  king  of  France,  Henry  the  IL,  had  taken  possession  of  the  three 
Lmraine  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Toul,  which  he  retained.,' 
Charles,  pressed  down  by  all  these  misfortonea  and  bad  health,  in  l^Sd^ 
abdicated  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,,  and,  in  1556,  that  of 
Spain;  in  both  which  countries  he  was  succeeded  by  his  soq,  Philip,^ 
and,  in  Germany,  by  his  brother,  the  Roman  king,^^  Ferdinand.  The 
emperor  died  in  a  convent  in  Spain,  on  the  21st  September,  1558. 

Under  Ferdinand  the  First's  tkmt  government,  from  1558  to  1569, 
the  Aulic  council  obtained  greater  consistency.  Ferdinand  had  a  severe 
straggle  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  declared  the  resignation  of  Charles  V. 
anil  and  void,  as  not  having  been  mad^  in  his  hands,  and  imposed  upon 
the  emperor  very  hard  conditions  of  sanction.  Among  other  stipula* 
^ns,  it  was  required  of  him  that  he  should  introduce  tlie  Inquisition 
into  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  abolish  all  printing-offices,  with  the 
excepticm  of  those  which  the  pope  might  be  pleased  to  confirm.  To 
these  ridiculous-  demands  llie  emperor,  by  his  diancellor,  returned  m 
9uuily  anawer,  in  which  he  reminded  his  Holiness  that  there  had  been 
emperora  before  there  were  popea ;  tliat  Christ  had  no  need  of  a  vice- 
gerent upon  earth ;  or,  if  the  pope  was  to  be  conndered  as  the  head  of 
Uie  risibk  church,  it  should  only  be  in  tlie  same  manner  as  Christ 
himself  bad  appeared  upon  earth :  namely,  without  worldly  power ;  that 
the  coronation  of  an  emperor  had  no  political  value ;  and  that,  if  no 
emperor  ahould  be  considered  as  legitimate  without  it,  Rudolph  the  first, 
who  had  never  been  crowned  by  a  pope,  was  not  a  lawful  emperor,  and 
consequently  his  donation  of  Hologna  and  Romagna  to  the  pope  were 
•Iso  not  lawful,  and  ought  to  be  restored.  Since  the  period  of  this 
contest  with  the  pope,  no  German  emperor  has  been  crowned  at  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Trent  concluded  its  deliberations  on  the  4th  of  December, 
156S.  The  resohitions  adopted  by  that  body  against  the  Proteetants 
were  so  severe,  that  from  this  time  no  reconciliation  between  the  two 
parties  could  be  looked  forJ^ 

'*  The  title  cf  Roman  Kmp  was  given  to  the  sveeeSHir  of  ui  empenir  when  elected 
dorlfir  the  Ufttiase  of  hie  predecenon. 

**  rrotti  this  period  the  pope  endesvottred,  sod  eo  far  tocceeded.  to  ra-eataUlah  hie 
IsftaeiMeliT  Germany,  Xrj  two  leading  neaeurce :  the  ihvt  wae  the  eetaWlahment  nt 
permanent  nnncioe  In  Vienna,  Bniaieia,  and  Boloaw)  and  the  aMondyand  atiU  aaore 
effeethre  neasure,  was  the  dleaemtostlon  of  the  order  of  the  Jea«lti«lbaBded  hy  Igufr^ 

I.  2  I 
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//.]  Maximilian  H^  Ferdinand'a  aoD»  waa  a  pnnoa  of 
freat  moderation,  but  was  compelled  to  act  with  great  aevenXj  against 
duke  John  Frederic  ofGotha,  who  protected  the  knight,  Williay 
Ortunbach,  when  placed  nnder  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  the  murderof 
the  bishop  of  Wurzbutg.  The  disputes  between  the  Lutheran^  and 
Catholics,  and  between  the  former  and  the  Cal?inist8,  were  kept  up 
daring  hb  reign.  Before  Maximilian's  death,  his  son,  Rndolph.IL, 
had  been  elected  Roman  king.  .  Under  the  reign  of .  this  prince,  from 
1676  to  1612.  were  formed  the  union  of  the  Protestants  apd  the  league 
of  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  melancholy  consequence  tor  Germany  was 
the  Thirty  years'  war.^^    Rudolph  being  entirely  inactiye  in  the  affiurs  of 


titu  Loyola,  in  1540.  This  powerful  order  formed  at  this  era  the  greatest  oounterpoite 
to  ProteiUDtUm,  and  was  at  that  time— as  it  is  still — the  most  tormidahle  enemy  of 
reli^oas  liberty  which  had  erer  been  brought  into  play  upon  society.  The  General 
of  the  Jesuits*  to  whom  all  the  members  of  the  order  were  obliged  to  pay  atrict  obe- 
dience, lived  at  Rome,  and  enjoyed  great,  privileges.  The  order  kept  strictly  to  its 
great  end  of  getting  an  entire  sway  over  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  its  mcmben^  uimt 
but  the  deverest  young  men  were  admitted  into  its  ranks,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
itnre  a  long  noviciate  of  thirteen  years  before  they  could  rise  to  the  higher  clanes  of 
schoolmen,  coadjutors,  and  professors,  and  that  too  by  very  slow  steps.  The  strictest 
obedience  was  required  of  them  in  every  matter ;  the  knowledge  which  they  aequired 
by  those  severe  courses  of  preparatorv  education  produced  for  them  a  great  inflaenoa 
over  the  learned  cUms  ;  their  flattering  and  pernicious  morals  introduced  them  into 
higher  circles,  and  procured  for  them  tne  places  of  confessors  in  the  different  courts; 
titeir  skill  in  dialectics  obtained  them  professorships  for  the  education  of  youth; 
amdition,  cunning,  and  perseverance  soon  raised  this  order  above  all  other  monastie 
oorporatious,  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  had  gained  immense  and  overwhelming  influence 
in  Europe.  Their  third  general,  Francis  Borgia,  when  on  his  deathbed,  about  six 
weeks  after  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  at  Paris,  is  said  to  have  exdalmed^  is 
prophetical  spirit :  Intravimut  tit  aanit  regnabimus  ut  luni,  expdlemur  ut  comet,  rtHopo^ 
h'mut  ut  agutlae /  *  We  have  slipt  in  like  lambs;  we  will  rule  like  rapacious  wolves; 
we  shnU  be  chased  like  d<^8,  and  revive  again  like  eaglea'  They  npread  out  with  wadb. 
rapidity  that,  in  1560,  sixteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  order,  they  poasessed  9 
establishments  in  Europe— 1  in  Portugal,  8  in  Spain,  1  in  France,  S  in  Germany,  and 
12  in  the  Netherlands ;  1  in  Brazil,  1  in^Ethlopia,  and  1  in  India.  The  vow  of  poverty 
hindered  individual  members  from  acquiring  riches,  but  the  sodety  waa  allowed  to 
hold  extensive  possessions.  By  the  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  earth,  main- 
tain«!d  by  their  general  at  Rome,  that  see  became  the  centre  of  a  great  and  complicated 
system  of  observation ;  and  the  popes  regained,  by  means  of  this  dangerons  order,  a 
part  of  that  influence  over  Europe,  which  they  had  lost  by  the  Beformation.  We 
shall  afterwards  speak  of  the  abolition  and  revival  of  the  order. 

'*  The  Thirty  years*  war  originated  as  follows :  In  the  pacification  of  FMsan,  two 
parties  only  were  induded,  namdy,  the  Roman  Cathdics,  and  those  who  adhered  to 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  commonly  called  the  Lutherans;  and  the  exordae  of 
religious  worship  was  forbidden  to  all  others.  But  some  of  the  States  of  the  empire^ 
as  toe  elector  palatine,  the  landgrave  of  Hessen  Cassel,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig, 
having  snlMequently  to  that  period  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Calvin,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  for  den  ving  them  the  benefit  of  the  religious  concordat.  The  Calvinists, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  thev,'  as  well  as  the  others,  did  belong  to  the  Am- 
buiv  confession,  and  that  the  whole  difference  lietween  them,  consisted  only  in  a  few 
bcafls.  But  the  Lutherans,  who  strictly  adhered  to  the  confession  of  Angsbuf^  would 
not  receive  them  into  the  same  communion ;  though  it  was  their  opinion,  at  ue  same 
time,  that  they  oufbt  not  to  be  persecuted  on  account  of  the  differences  which  existed 
between  them.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  aeoomnodate  matters  between 
the  Lutherana  and  the  Calvinists,  at  different  times :  as  in  the  conferences  at  Caasel. 
In  ](i01,  between  the  professors  of  Rintein,  who  were  Lutherans,  and  the  professors 
of  Marpurg,  who  were  Calvinists ;  and  the  conferences  at  Leipsic,  between  the  Saxoa 
doctors,  and  those  of  Brandenburg  and  Hessen  Cassel ;  but  these  had  been  atte<nd^ 
with  no  amicable  fruits.  The  flame  of  discord  thus  excited,  was  artfully  cherished  by 
the  Roman  Catholirjs,  who  caressed  the  Lutherans,  especially  those  of  Saxony^  whiM 
they  took  rare  to  represent  the  Calvinists,  as  a  party  whose  views  and  Jnterrsta  were 
equally  destructive  to  both  parties.  Bv  playing  this  artful  game,  they  hoped  to  disjoin 
the  two  great  bodies  of  Lutheran  and  talvinistic  Protestants ;  justly  coiuJuding  that 
after  they  liad  destroyed  the  latter,  it  would  be  easier  work  to  extirpate  the  former. 
'J'his  obfijfped  the  German  Calvinists  to  unite  in  a  common  league  for  self-preservation, 
nodar  theiiiane  of  the  Svanffebeal  Union,  In  opposition  to  this  was  formed  the  CathalU 
t  haaded  Imt  tho  duke  of  Bavaria,— a  constant  rival  of  the  elector  palatine. 
'  4Bmml  WMosnras  had  long  h»Ri  secretly  concarting  against  the  frieods  of 
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jprremmeiit,  and  proTing  hunself  the  mere  tool  of  the  JesnitB,  the  priocei 
ii  hb  fiunUy  declared  his  brother,  Mathias,  chief  of  their  house,  and 
Radolph  was  compelled  to  relinquish  to  him,  in  1608,  the  conntries  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  those  of  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  Lnsatia.  Under  the  goyemment  of  his  successor,  MathiaS, 
a  ciril  war  broke  out  in  Bohemia,  in  1618.  The  Bohemians  formed  a 
commission  under  the  direction  of  Count  Thum,  for  the  administration 
of  affiurs,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Silesia  and 
Lnsatia,  and  obtained  troops,  under  the  command  of  Coimt  Mansfield, 
Irom  the  Protestant  union.  At  this  critical  juncture,  while  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  were  in  rebellion  against  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
emperor  Mathias  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1619,  having  secured  the 
succession  to  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Styria.   ' 

Ferdinand  IL"]  Ferdinand  II.,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  brought  a 
gloomy  and  couched  character  to  the  throne.  He  was  elected  emperor 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1619,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  head  of 
the  union,  the  elector  palatine  Frederic,  and  that  of  the  Bohemians. 
The  latter,  together  with  the  States  of  Silesia,  Morayia,  and  Lusatia, 
elected  the  elector  palatine  Frederic,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted 
the  Crown,  relying  partly  on  the  assistance  of  his  fiather-in-law,  James  I. 
of  England,^^  and  partly  on  the  diversion  in  his  favour  occasioned  by 

the  Reformstion ;  and  the  bouM  of  Aastrla  had  been  pitcbed  apon  as  the  fittest  iustnir 
ment  to  put  the  plan  in  execution,  that  house  being  the  political  head  of  the  Oermanlo 
body,  and  well-known  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  ot  Catholicism.  However,  that 
some  pretext  might  not  be  wanting  to  Justify  the  measures  then  in  agitation,  the  pene 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  learned,  artful,  and  powerful  party,  were  employed  to  prove  that 
the  treaty  of  peace,  made  at  Passau,  in  1552,  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  the 
German  Protestants,  was. essentially  unjust,  and  null,  and  had  been  infringed  by  the 
Protestants  themselves,  in  their  departing  from,  or  at  least  perverting,  the  confession 
of  Augsburg;  they  were  also  charged  with  having  reduced  a  great  many  church- 
livings,  since  the  peace  of  Passau.  A  defence  of  the  Lutherans  against  these  charge^ 
was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  1GS8  and  16S1,  in  which  good  care 
was  taken  not  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Reformed  church.  The  flames  of  this 
religious  warfare  first  broke  out  in  Austria,  in  the  end  of  Mathias*  reign.  A  great 
part  of  the  Austrian  population,  with  many  of  the. Austrian  nobility,  had  enibraced 
the  Protestant  faith.  These  persons  were  cruelly  and  shockingly  penecuted  by  tbelr 
Popish  adversaries.  The  solemn  treaties  and  conventions  by  wbich  the  civil  rights 
anu  privil^es  of  the  Protestants  had  been  secured  under  Rudolph,  were  violated  in 
the  grossest  manner;  nor  had  the  unhappy  suiferers  resolution,  or  means  suflleient 
to  maintain  their  privileges.  This  persecution  extended  through  Austria,  •  Styril^ 
Moravia,  and  Carinthia.  But  the  Bohemians,  who  were  involved  in  the  same  cala- 
mities, acted  with  greater  intrepidity.  Perceiving  clearly,  that  the  votaries  of  Rome 
aimefl  at  nothing  less  than  absolute  conformitv,  or  utter  extirpation,  they  resolved  to 
defend  those  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  blood  of  tlieir 
ancestors,  and  so  lately  confirmed  by  imperial  edicts ;  and,  accordingly,  they  formed  a 
leoipie  to  defend,  in  a  spirited  and  vigorous  manner,  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 
This  conduct,  though  it  struck  their  enemies  with  astonishment,  produced  no  change 
of  conduct.  In  the  mean  time  Mathias  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand j 
a  devoted  friend  to  the  Catholic  cause. 

*'  Had  the  king  of  Bohemia  hem  duly  supported  by  his  father-in-law,  and  the 

elector  of  Saxony,  then  one  of  the  most  powertul  potentates  of  Germany,  the  scheme 

might  possibly  nave  succeeded.     But  James  was  utterly  averse  to  Frederic's  accept* 

ing  the  Crown  of  Bohemia  at  all ;  and  as  Frederic  had  acted  contrary  to  his  advice  in 

taking  it,  he  would  vouchsafe  him  no  assistance  whatever.     Though  the  English 

nation  were  in  general  zealous  for  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany,  yet  the  faction 

of  Laiid,  who  had  by  this  time  got  the  complete  ascendancv  over  the  mind  of  James, 

looked  upon  the  interests  of  the  Reformed  church,  or  Calvinism,  with  an  evil  eye^ 

and  would  not  suffer  one  step  to  be  taken,  that  could  in  any  way  advance  the  cause  of 

Frederic,  who  was  unfortunately  a  professed  Calvinist.     The  elector  of  Saxouv,  a 

professed  and  zealous  Lutheran,  not  only  did  not  assist  the  Bohemians,  and  theii 

newly-elected  monarch ;  but,  partly  from  hatred  to  the  Calvinists,  and  partly  from 

IKiiitical  oonsideratiuns,  strenuously  assisted  the  interests  of  the  AostriaB  ftunity.     A 

zealous  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  one  of  the  elector  of  SsjLony*s  chaplains^ panua^A 

his  master  not  only  uat  the  c«use  of  Frederic  was  ui\juBt,  but  that  his  elevation  to 
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tbe  bold  innmdB  od  Austria,  of  the  prince  of  Tnofl|r^viiiia,  BetU^ 
Gabor.  Bat  he  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  the  Wliite  Hill,  in  Bol%^ 
mia,  by  Maximiliaa,  at  tbe  head  of  the  troops  of  the  leagoe,  and  obl||ed 
to  take  refi^  in  the  Netherlands.  Silesia,  MoraTia,  and  Lnsatia^  were 
also  again  reduced  to  tbe  emperor  by. the  elector  of  Saxony^  John 
George  I.,  and  the  Spaaish  geaaraj»  Spinola,  eniiered  from  the  Nether* 
lands  into  the  palatinat.  Ferdinand  now  deprived  the  Bohemians  of  all 
their  pririleges,  and  bestowed  the  lands  and  dignities  of  the  elector 
palatine  on  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  in  1623,  after  that  TiUy  had  -000- 
qaered  Heidelberg,*''  and  Manheim.  .Lusatia  was  pledged  to  tbe  elector 
of  Saxony  in  indemnification  of  the  expense  of  the  war.  Bmt  althopg^ 
the  rebeUion  in  Bohemia  was  subdued,  the  troops  of  .the  league  remained 
under  arms  in  Germany.  The  king  of  Denmark,  Christian  iy„  placed 
himself,  in  1625,  at  the  head  of  the  troc^  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
but  was  forced  by  Tilly  to  retreat  to  Varden,  and  Albert,  Count  ojf 
Wallenstein,  furnished  the  emperor,  at  his  own  expense,  with  an  anoy, 
with  which  he  defeated  Count  Mansfield  at  Dessau,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1626,  while  Tilly  defeated  the  king  on  the  27th  August  following,  at 
Luttcr.  The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  having  joined  the  king  of  Denmark 
were  declared  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  their  lands  given  to  Wallen- 
stein, already  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Friedland.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  1629,  a  peace  with  Denmark  was  concluded  at  Lubec,  upon  which 
Chnstian  withdrew  from  a  participation  in  the  German  aflhirs,  and  had 
his  provinces  restored  to  him. 

The  success  of  the  imperial  arms  filled  the  votaries  of  Rome  with  joy. 
The  lamentable  discord  of  the  German  princes,  and  the  base  conduct  of 
the  Lutherans,  and  particularly  of  a  Lutheran  elector,  in  aupportiiig  the 
cause  of  Popery  and  persecution  against  a  generous  people  striving  for 
protestantism  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  buoyed  up  the  nunda  of  the 
Papal  Action  with  the  hope  of  the  utter  extermination  of  every  sect  that 
dared  to  call  in  question  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  same 
year,  Ferdinand  issued  tbe  terrible  retUiiUion  edidf  commanding  all  die 
Protestants  to  restore  to  the  church  of  Rome  all  the  possessions  they 
had  acquired  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Passau,  in  1552.  The 
Jesuits  were  the  prime  suggesters  of  this  edict,  and  claimed  a  great  part 
of  these  goods  and  possessions,  as  a  recompense  due  to  their  labours  in 
the  cause  of  religion.  When  the  consequences  of  these  iniqnitous  and 
barbarous  proceedings  were  represented  to  die  emperor  Ferdinand,  and 
be  was  assured  that  the  country  must  be  utterly  ruined,  in  case  the 
Bohemians,  rendered  desperate  by  his  enormous  cruelty  and  oppreesion, 
should  exert  themselves  in  defence  of  thdr  liberties,  and  endeavour  to 
repel  force  by  force,  he  is  said  to  have  answered  with  great  calmness, 
*  mcdumus  regnwn  vaskitum  quam  damnaiumy*   *  We  would  rather 

tb«  Bdhemian  throne  would  be  Ugkjy  detrimental  to  the  Latberan  Intereet,  as  It 
would  adTiuioe  tbat  of  Cdyinism.  ThvOf  the  imrrow  views  Mod  eelilah  spirit  of 
reli^ous  fNurty,  mined  the  common  cause  of  Fhrtestsntlim  in  Germany.  Tho 
Luuenns  oouM  not  endure  to  see  the  progress  of  Calrfnism;  and  rather  than  it 
dMirid  succeed,  willingly  supported  the  cause  of  Austria  and  Rome,— ^lecoinmoo  aod 
Implacable  enemy  of  both ! 

'*  On  this  ooeosion  the  fkmous  fibrary  of  tiie  Protestant  univeralty  in  Hddelberx^ 
which  at  that  time,  as  Hcallger  afBrms,  was  larger  and  better  stocked  with  Taluable 
boohs  and  manuscHpts,  than  the  Vatican  at  Rome*  and  exceeded  all  in  Germany  for 
the  number  and  rarity  of  its  Tolumes,  and  especially  Its  manuscripts  in  the  Hel»rrw» 
Greek,  Latin,  Ghaldee,  Arable,  Persle,  Ethlopic,  Tartarian,  Teutonic,  and  Behemtan 
languages,  was  carried  off  by  the  Spaniards  and  Bavarians,  part  of  it  being  sent  to 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  tnd  part  to  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna. 
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cAnbiM  to  t^  oiii*  kingdom  reduced  U>  a  deteit,  than  to  k«re  it  d«niiied 
as  the  abode  of  hereticii.'  No  hope  of  succour  to  desolated  Germany 
appeared,  and  none  of  her  prbces  vcnitured  to  stand  in  the  breach.  The 
Lnthemns  basely  stood  aloof,  and  enjoyed,  nriih  secret  satisfaction,  tho 
triamphs  of  their  common  enemy  over  their  Protestslit  though  dissenting 
friends.  But  He  who  ruleth  in  the  councils  of  princes,  and  makath  eren 
th^  wiath  of  man  to  pusise  him,  brought  about  the  deliverance  of 
Germany. 

Car^nal  Richelieu,  trho  was  as  zealous  a  Catholic  as  Ferdinand,  and 
had  but  two  years  before  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  power  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  had  long  Tiewed  with  alarm  the  growing  power 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  cleany'saw,  that  unless  some  stop  Were  put 
to  the  rictorious  career  of  Ferdinand,  the  annihilation  of  all  the  German 
prindpalities  would  ensue,  the  political  equilibrium  would  be  destroyed^ 
abd  Uie  future  aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy — ^the  darling 
object  of  the  cardbmal's  schemes — be  completely  fhutiated.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prerent  the  subvermon  of  German  independence,  and  defeat 
the  ambitious  views  <^  Austria,  he  prevailed  upon  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  by  the  offer  of  a  handsome  subsidy,  and  active  co-opera- 
tion of  a  French  army  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Protestants  in  Germany.  Gustavus  landed,  in  1630,  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  compelled  the  Austriaiis  to  retreat,  re-established  the  dukea 
of  Meddenburg  in  their  possessions,  and  forced  the  duke  of  Pomerania, 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave,  Philip  of 
Hessen-Cassel^  to  unite  witJ^  him.  After  defeating  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld^ 
Gustavus  Adolphus  turned  towards  the  Rhine,  leaving  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia  to  the  Saxons;  but  the  latter  were  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Wallenstein,  who  encamped,  after  this  success,  at  Nuremberg,  opposite 
^e  king,  who  had  already  conquered  Munich  and  Augsburg.  After  li 
TBin  attempt  up<m  this  camp,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1632,  Gustavua 
intended  to  attack  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  on  their  owU 
territories ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  whose 
country  had  been  invaded  by  Wallenstein,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Liitzen,  where  his  own  general,  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  obtained  the 
victory.  Upon  this  event,  the  Swedish  chancellor,  Oxenstierna,  assumed 
the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Protestants.  Wallenstein,  who  did 
not  siqiport  his  personal  enemy,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  who  waa 
accused  of  intentions  to  place  the  crown  of  Bohemia  on  his  own  head, 
was  assassinated  on  the  15th  of  February,  1639,  at  Eger,  by  the  com* 
mandi  of  the  emperor,  whose  son,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  defeated  Bernhard  of  Weimar  in  the  battle 
of  Ndrdlingen,  on  the  7th  September,  1634 ;  upon  u4iich,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  in  the  peace  of  Prague,  concluded  on  the  30th  of  May,  1635, 
renounced  the  Swedish  alliance,  and  obtained  Lusatia  as  an  hereditary 
possession  from  the  emperor,  and  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburg  for  his  son, 
Angnstus.  By  the  same  treaty  it  was  arranged  that  the  church  property, 
aeenlarized  by  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  should  remain  in  the  aame 
atate  in  vHiich  it  was  on  the  12th  of  November,  1627,  for  forty  year^ 
longer.  $oon  after  this  peace,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  order  to  driv^ 
fbroign  troops  out  of  Germany,  entered  with  Austria  into  an  alliance 
against  Sweden.  Fiance,  on  the  other  hand,  renewed  her  alliance  with 
Sweden,  to  which  she  agreed  to  pay  considerable  subsidies,  besides  sup- 
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poniiig  an  anny  of  I89OOO  men,  led  agaiiist  Alu^a  by  duke  Benibart' 
4>f  Weimar. 

.  Ferdinand  III.']  Ferdinand  II.  died  on  tbe  15th  of  February,  1637,  94 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  IIL  Whilst  the  Swe^sh  gen^ 
•Banner  was  devastating  Silesia  and  B<^emia,  Bemhard  defeote^itte 
Austrians  and  Bohemians  at  Rheinfelden  and  Breisach,  in  1638^  mit  h^ 
died  suddenly  in  1689.  His  army,  however,  continued  in  French  jMy 
under  the  command  of  General  Guebriant.  After  Banner's  death,  Tor^ 
•tenson  took  the  command  of  the  Swedish  army  in  1642,  and  defeated 
the  archduke,  Leopold  William,  and  general  Piccolomini  at  Leipsic^ 
which  dty  was  taken  by  the  Swedes.  Torstenson  meant  to  cany  the 
war  into  ^e  Austrian  provinces,  but  the  jealousy  of  Denmaik  broke  oat 
into  a  war,  to  which  Torstenson  was  forced  to  put  an  end  by  occupying 
Holstein  and  Jutland,  after  which  he  again  marched  upon  the  Ans^uas, 
and  defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  Jankowitss,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1645.  By  an  armistice  concluded  on  the  27th  of  August,  1645,  the 
:elector  of  Saxony  redred  £rom  all  participation  in  this  war,  which  bad 
dreadfully  ruined  his  country.  The  new  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  Frederic 
M^lliam,  also  freed  himself  from  Austrian  influence,  and  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  alone  remained  with  the  emperor.  The  united  French  and 
Swedes  invaded  Bavaria  in  1646,  and  compelled  the  elector  to  conclude 
an  armistice  at  Ulm,  which,  being  quickly  broken  by  him,  Turenne  and 
Wrangel  again  invaded  Bavaria,  and  general  Konigsmark  entered  Bohe- 
mia. The  peace  of  Westphalia,  concluded  at  Osnabriick  with  the  Swedes, 
and  at  Munster  with  tlie  French,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1648,  recon- 
ciled the  nations  of  Europe,  and  gave  to  Germany  a  new  political  form. 
•  Peace  (^Munster.]  In  this  peace,  the  independence  of  the  two 
republics  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  which  formerly  had 
belonged  to  Germany,  was  acknowledged;  and  a  complete  civil  and 
political  equality  of  rights,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  Catholics 
•nd  Protestants — ^including  the  members  of  the  reformed  church — was 
lawfully  establlBhed.^  Tlie  two  victorious  powers,  France,  and  Sweden, 
were  guarantees  of  the  peace :  the  former,  besides  the  confirmation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Toul,  obt^ned  the  possession  of 
the  AUace,  the  Sundgau,  and  the  fortress  of  Breisach,  with  the  right  of 
having  a  garrison  at  Philippsburg;  but  all  the  immediate  States  of  the 
Alsace  were  to  preserve  their  rights.  Sweden  obtained  a  part  of  Pomer- 
ania,  the  fortress  of  Stettin,  and  the  island  of  Rugen,  Wismar,  Bremen, 
and  Verdun,  and  a  vote  at  the  German  diet.  The  elector  of  Branden- 
burg was  indemnified  for  these  places,  by  the  secularized  bishoprics  of 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Minden,  and  Camin.  Mecklenbuig  got 
'Schwerin,  Ratzeburg,  Mirow,  and  Neroerow;  and  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick-Lunebuig  (Hanover),  the  alternate  possession  of  the  bishopric 

'*  The  Protestsntfl,  indeed,  did  not  obtain  all  the  priyilfges  they  rlaimcd,  nor  all  the 
advantages  they  had  in  view :  for  Ferdinand  absolutely  rvfused  to  re-Instate  the 
Bohemian  and  Austrian  Protestants  in  their  reVmous  privileges,  or  to  restore  the 
opjper  palatinat  to  the  successor  of  the  unfortunate  Frederic.  1 1 »» however,  true,  that 
this  treaty  gave  a  degree  of  stability  to  the  Protestant  interest  in  Gennanv  unknown 
before.  This  peace  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  Papacy,  that 
the  pope  employed  every  means  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  and  a  flaming  bull 
was  Issued,  in  1651,  aeainst  it  by  Pope  Innocent— <a  commentary  upon,  and  a  xvfati^ 
tion  of  which,  was  published  by  the  learned  Hoombeck,  in  Holland — buta]lhbeifbrta» 
were  fruitless,  and  the  treaty  was  confirmed  and  ratified  in  all  its  parts,  at  NuremberK 
io  1650.  : 
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of  Ofauhntkm  Henoi-Caasel  wm  also  indemiiified,  and  an  eighth 
elecUxBte  formed  for  the  paktine  house,  althongh,  against  the  letter  of  the 
Golden  BulL  The  son  of  the  outlawed  Frederic,  Charles  Lewis,  got 
the  lower  palatinat,  and  many  other  German  prmces  wore  reinstated  in 
their  poasessions. .  Of  the  powerful  Hanseatic  league,  there  remained  at 
this  period,  only  three  towns:  viz.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubec 

Leopold  /•]  After  Ferdinand  the  Third's  death,  his  son  Leopold  L 
a  prince  of  a  pacific  disposition,  but  too  much  influenced  by  the  Jesuits, 
was  elected  emperor..  During  his  government,  the  diet  of  Ratisbonne 
became  permanent.  Leopold  was  involyed  in  a  war  against  Turkey,  in 
which  the  daring  grand  vizier  Achmet  Kiupruli  advanced  victoriously  into 
Hungary  and  Moravia,  in  1662;  but  the  victory  won  by  Montecuculi,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  16^  at  St.  Gotthard  upon  the  Raab,  led  to  an  ann- 
tstioe  of  twenty  years  between  Austria  and  Turkey. 

The  struggle  between  France  and  Austria,  was  several  times  renewed 
during  Leopold's  government,  whose  brother-in-law,  Louis  XIV.  reigned 
in  France.  The  latter,  had  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  asserted,  in  1665,  his  claims  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  or  circle  of  Burgundy;  but  a  triple  alliance  between  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  Sweden,  forced  him  to  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  in  1666,  by  which  Louis  merely  gained  the  possession  of  some 
fortresses  in  Belgium.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  idmost  entirely  oon-< 
duded  upon  the  status  quo^  only  that  France  obtained  by  it  from  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  merely  the  Franche  Comt4» 

At  the  time  of  this  French  war,  Leopold  I.  became  involved  in  another 
war  against  Turkey;  the  Hungarian  States  discontented  by  Austrian 
oppression,  having  placed  with  the  approbation  of  France,  and  the 
prince  Abaffi  of  Transylvania,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  1662,  which  drew  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  latter  power  against  Austria.  The  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha, 
advanced  with  200,000  Turks  through  Hungary,  and  laid  siege  to 
Vienna,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1683;  but  the  gallant  John  Sobiesky  of 
Poland,  the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  the  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  forced 
the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  12lJi  of  September  following,  upon 
which  the  war  took  an  advantageous  turn  for  Austria,  and  the  Transyl- 
vanian  prince  submitted  as  a  vassal,  while  the  Hungarian  States  renounced 
their  right  of  election,  and  declared  Hungary  an  hereditary  State  of 
the  house. oT  Austria.  After  a  great  victory  gained  by  the  Austrian 
general,  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  at  Zentha,  on  the  lllh  of  September, 
1697,  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  concluded  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1699,  by  which  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Slavonia  remained  in  the 
possesion  of  Austria. 

During  this  war  with  the  Turks,  Louis  XIV.  had  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  several  countries  formeriy  belonging  to  Lorraine  and  Akace, 
and  even  Strasburg.  After  the  house  of  the  elector  pahitine  had  become 
extinct  in  1666,  France  claimed  a  considerable  part  of  its  lands  for  the 
duchess  of  Orieans,  the  sister  of  the  last  elector,  which  occasioned  the 
devastation  of  the  countries  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  burning  and  plundering 
of  the  dttes  of  Spires,  Worms,  Manheim,  and  many  othen,  by  the  orders 
of  the  French  minister  of  war,  Lauvois.  The  Stadtholder,  William  Ul^ 
having  mounted  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1688,  negotiated  the  Grand 
league,  as  it  was  called,  between  the  two  maritime  powers  of  Great  Britata 
aod  the  Netherlands,  and  Austria,  Spain,  and  Savoy.    William  wa% 
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however,  m<MPe«ii6cenfiil  agwnit  the  FWnch  in.  the  orinnet  than  m  tbe  Mdl 
and  zBfliiy  dnsenaions  divided  the  Allies.    TV  ^^^^  ^^  Savoy  liiac  am* 
eluded  a  separate  peace  with  Fiance ;  .andthe  peaeeof  Ryswick  wwaAv- 
wards  condnded  in  1697  between  that  country  and  all  die  al&dpowom; 
In  this  treaty,  Louie  gave  up  all  that  he  had  united  with  Raaoa  horn 
Alaace,  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans  lecexved  a  sum  of  BMneyibr  bee 
daims  upon  the  palatinat,  in  which  however  the  Cathdiic  reiigieft    which 
had  been  re-established  by  the  French  in  1692— -was  recogoBed  m  spaa 
of  the  opposition  of  lh&  Brotestant  States  of  the  empice. 

An  important  event  for  sonae  of  the  German  States  was  the  cmtisay 
In  1692,  of  a  ninth  electorate,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  dake 
Ernest  Louis  of  Hanover,  whose  son  George  Louis  mounted  the  ihroas 
ef  Great  Britain  in  1714.     The  elector  of  Saxony,  Frederic  Aogosta^ 
was  named  king  of  Poland  in  1697,  after  he  had  adopted  the  Cathoie 
creed;  and  Prussia,  which,  since  1657,  had  been  regarded  as  a  soveragn 
duchy,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  under  Ftedaae  L,  ia 
1701. 

Tlie  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain— -with  whom  the  Spaniah  Una  of 
the  house  of  Habsbai|^  was  extinguished — kindled  the  flame  of  die  SfWiusli 
war  of  sttceessioa.     Charles  had  at  first  intended  that  the  ardidaJsa 
Charies,  Leopold's  second  son,  should  be  his  successor  m  Spain;  hvt  in 
eonseqtMnee  of  French  influence,  he  afierwards  noonnated  Philip  ef 
Angon,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  heir  to  his  whole  monarchy,  npon  iMA 
the  war  broke  first  out  in  Italy,  where  Austria  occupied  the  vacant  fids 
of  the  empire,  particularly  MDan.    Whereupon  Engkod  and  HoUami^  to 
eounterbalance  a  union  so  powerful  as  that  of  Fnnoe  aad  Spain,  joined 
Austria  on  the  7th  of  September,  1701,  and  thdr  exaaople  was  feUowwl 
by  Prusria,  the  German  em]nre,  Portugal,  and  Savoy.    After  ilHIhaBB's 
death,  qaeen  Ann  of  England,  and  Marlborough,  her  mimwter  and  geneari^' 
united    with    Hemzius,  the    landgrave  of  the  Netherlands,   and  the 
Austrian  geneiial,  prince  Eugene,  to  eonntenlct  Ixmis'  ]pnpoMieiaat 
power.    On  the  other  hand,  the  electors  of  Cologne  a^A  Bavaria — to  the 
latter  of  whom  Louis  had  promised  Ihe  Netherlands— and  thadahe  of 
Brunswick  WoUenbuttel,  tock  ^  side  of  France. 
•    Eugene  opened  the  campaign  suceeasfnUy  in  Italy,  hal  Vendona 
defisated  the  Austrians  at  Reggio,  in  1702.    At  the  Rhme,  the  AnrtaaH 
began  by  ike  siege  of  Landau,  and  having  invaded  Bavaria,  were  dnfaanil 
by  ViUars  at  Hochstadt,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1703.    Marihonn^ 
now  hastened  frotn  the  Netherlands  to  Austria's  aid,  waqmsnA  dba 
Bavarians  on  the  Schellenberg  near  Donauwerth,  and  defeated,'  udth  dis 
assistance  of  prince  Eugene,  the  French,  and  F^ch  Bsivarian'atey, 
under  the  command  of  the  elector,  at  Blenheim,  on  the  ISth  of 

1704.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Auatrkns  occupied 
Jomph  J.]     The  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  on  the  5th  of  May» 

1705.  did  not  operate  any  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the  war,  aa  laa 
elder  aon  Joseph  I.  succeeded  hnn  in  Germany.    In  the  meantnoe^  ths 

Charies,  supported  by  the  English,  who  had  already  vadooed 
r,  landed  at  Barcelona,  and  conqueied  Catalonia  ind  Navatvi  m 

1706.  Mariborongh's  great  victory  at  Ramiliea,  on  the  2Sd  of  Mifr 
1706,  and  that  of  Eugene,  at  Turin,  on  the  7th  of  SeptCBsfaer,  1706^ 
tanpelled  the  French  to  leave  Italy,  upon  which  ^filan,  Naples,  and, 
Saf|fiuia,  were  conquered  by  the  Austriaas  for  the  archduke  CharleB^  aad 
the  dufca  of  Savoy  re-estaUished  in  Piedment.    The  Spnaiah  Nothtfkada 
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were  also  ooei^ied  by  the  AoBtfiaiiB^  after  Marlboroa^'s  victories  at 
Oadenaide,  11th  Jxdff  1708,  aad  at  Mdpkquet,  11th  Sept.  1709. 

Peace  cf  UtrechL^  However  diBadvantageoiia  this  war  had  been  for 
Louis  XIV.,  the  great  change  in  the  ministry  of  England,  when  Marl- 
borough fell  into  disgrace  with  Qneen  Ann,  and  particolarly  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Joseph  in  1711,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles 
VI.  in  Austria  and  Genoaany,  had  a  dedsive  influence  on  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  concluded  on  the  11th  of  April,  1713,  between  England,  the 
Netherlands,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Savoy,  and  Frsnce,  by  which  Philip  V. 
was  to  have  Spain  with  aU  its  colonies,  but  France  and  Spain  were 
declared  distinct  and  for  ever  separate  kingdoms.  France  forsook  the 
cause  of  the  pretender,  and  acknowledged  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  in  England,  which  country  kept  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Austria  obtained  Belgium,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia;  and 
Savoy,  Sicily,  with  the  royal  title. 

During  this  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  Turks  had  remained 
quiet;  and  it  was  only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  that  they 
renewed  the  war  with  Austria,  which  was  soon  terminated,  however, 
by  the  glorious  victories  of  prince  Eugene,  at  Peterwardin,  fm  the  5th 
of  August,  1716,  and  at  Belgrade,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1717,  upon 
which  Austria  gfdned  by  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  concluded  on  the  27tii 
of  July,  1718,  the  remamder  of  Slavonic  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar, 
Western  Servia,  and  the  Lesser  Wallacbia. 

The  qneen  of  Spain  now  intrigued  for  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  for  her  sons;  but  a  British  fleet,  under 
admiral  Byng,  transported  an  Austrian  army  to  Sicily,  and  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  under  admiral  Castnnada,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1718. 
France,  then  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  entered  into  the 
views  of  George  L  of  England,  which  occasioned  the  quadruple  .aUiaovce 
between  Englimd,  France,  Austria,  and  the  Netherlands,  concluded  at 
London,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1718.  Austria  and  Spain  ccmcluded  a 
peace  in  1725 ;  but  a  new  war  was  soon  excited  by  the  contest  in  Pctod, 
between  Frederic  Augustus  VI.  and  Stanislaus  Lescainsky— the  &st  <^ 
whom  was  supported  by  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  ^tter  by  France— 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  concluded  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1738,  by  which  the  Polish  crown  was  secured  to  Frederic 
Augustus;  but  Stanislaus  was  to  preserve  the  royal  title,  and  to  obtain 
Lorraine,  which  was  after  his  death  to  go  to  France,  the  duke  Francis. of 
Lorraine,  the  future  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,,  being  indemnified  by 
Tuscany.  The  infant  of  Spain,  Charles,  became  king  of  Naples  and 
SicOy,  for  which  coimtries  the  emperor  obtained  Paima  and  Pianra.  ■■ 
The  great  object  of  Charles  in  making  these  sacrifices,  was  to  preserve 
the  indivisibiliiy  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  by  procuring  what  is  termed 
the  pragmatic  sanction  in  favour  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Maria 
Theresa.  This  sanction  being  obtained,  and  ratified  by  almost  all  the 
powers  in  Europe ;  he  prevailed  upon  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony 
who  were  married  to  daughters  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  to  forego  all 
claims  upon  the  Austrian  dominions  resulting  from  such  connexion* 
But  the  death  of  Charles,  20th  Oct.  1740,  after  losing  Western  Servia 
and  Lesser  Wallacbia  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  was  no  sooner  known, 
^um  the  half  of  Europe  was  in  motion ;  the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  olject 
of  all  his  labours,  was  attacked  on  every  hand  ;  the  very  princes  who  had 
sworn  to  maintain  it,  were  the  first  to  overthrow  it ;  and  hastened  like  a 
1.  2  k 
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flock  of  TukorM  to  a  dead  cdrcaas,  to  dinnember  Uie  Austrian  tenhorieiy 
and  strip  the  helpless  daughter  of  Cbaries  VI.  of  her  patenial  inheritance. 

Mctria  Therua.'}  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  began  this  war,  by  demand- 
ing the  restitution  of  several  Silesian  principafities  from  Austria, 
Maria  Theresa  hating  refused  to  acknowledge  his  right,  he  entered 
Silesia,  and  defeated  tho  Austrians  at  Mollotwiz,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1741.  This  nctory  roused  the  enemies  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  and 
invaded  Austria  at  the  head  of  a  FVench  army;  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  elected  German  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Charles  VU.,  on  the 
94th  of  January,  1742.  In  this  oppressed  situation,  Maria  Theresa 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  Hungarians,  whose  aid  she  had  implored, 
by  personally  addressing  them  in  a  Ladn  speech  with  her  infsnt  son  in  her 
arms^ — a  si^t  which  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  towards  her  cause. 
In  1742,  the  Austrians  occupied  Bavaria;  and  Frederic  having  again 
been  victorious,  Maria  Hieresa  concluded  a  peace  with  him  at  Borlin,  on 
the  2Sth  July,  1742,  in  which  she  yielded  to  him  Silesia  as  an  indepen- 
dent dukedom.  The  Austrians  having  defeated  the  French,  occupied 
Bavaria,  and  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  transported  his  residence  to 
Francfort,  upon  the  Mayne.  George  11.  of  England  defeated  the  French 
at  the  Rhine,  and  the  league  between  Austria  and  England,  was  joined 
by  Frederic  II.  in  1744.  Although  the  Silesian  contest  was  settled  by 
the  peace  of  Dresden,  in  1745,  the  war  continued  in  the  Netherlands 
Germany,  and  Italy,  till  1748,  when  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  was 
signed  between  England,  HoUand,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and 
G^oa,  chiefly  upon  the  former  status  quo^ 

Germany  now  enjoyed  eight  years  of  peace.  However,  Austria  could 
not  forget  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  sought  an  alliance  with  Russia  and 
Saxony.  Frederic  II.  having  been  informed  by  the  treachery  of  a  Saxon 
secretary,  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  between  Austiia,  Saxony, 
and  France,  hastened  to  take  the  advantage  of  his  ebemies,  by  entering 
Saxony  with  an  army,  and  shutting  up  17,000  Saxons  in  the  camp  of  Pima, 
where  he  forced  them  to  surrender.  Some  details  of  this  remarkable 
war  Urill  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  an  historical  chapter  upon 
Ihmssia,  and  we  therefore  only  mention  here  that  it  was  terminated, 
after  a  struggle  of  seven  years,  by  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  on  the  1 5th 
February,  1763,  which  was  concluded  upon  the  status  quo. 

Joseph  II,']  The  period  of  tranquillity  from  this  peace  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  was  full  of  the  most  beneficent  conse* 
quences  to  Germany,  in  the  developement  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind;  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  increase  of  population,  and  the  melioration  of  the  admini- 
stration of  the  different  countries.  FVederic  11.,  and  Joseph  H.,  were 
distinguished  by  their  efforts  to  d]£fuse  knowledge  and  happiness  among 
tlieir  subjecte.  Joseph  had  formed  his  mind  on  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  enlightened  views  of  the  principles  of  social  order,  religious  toleration, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  he  had  partly  gathered  in  his  travels, 
and  partly  acquired  from  the  example  of  Frederic  IL  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  But  Frederic  had  less  formidable  obstacles  to  struggle  with  than 
Joseph,  who  in  several  of  his  provinces  had  to  contend  with  a  powerful 
and  privileged  nobility,  and  a  body  of  deigy,  who,  in  all  afiairs  of  tho 
Church,  chose  rather  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  Rome  than  on  Vienna.  The 
more  clear-sighted  men  of  his  age,  however,  warmly  seconded  his  views; 
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and  we  ougbt  rather  to  escribe  it  to  the  wish  he  had  foimed  to  give  to  all 
his  States  the  same  degree  of  diTilization,  and  the  same  constitntioii^  that 
he  annoimced  himself  as  an  aatocraty  than  to  more  unworthy  motiYea. 
Although  many  of  his  steps,  it  most  be  confessed  were  rash  in  the 
extreme,  and  liable  to  very  great_niisc(»istniction,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  object  was  good,  while  the  means  which  he  made  use  of,  especially 
in  the  Netherlands,  were  arbitrary,  and  liable  to  severe  censure.^ 

The  extinction,  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bayaria,  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1777,  of  the  male  line  of  liie  house  of  Wittebbach, 
reigning  in  Bavaria,  caused  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succesnon.  The 
nearest  heir,  the  elector  palatine,  Charles  Theodor,  who  had  no  children, 
left  the  country  to  Austria,  by  a  treaty,  against  which  Frederic  II.,  who 
supported  the  rights  of  the  duke  of  Deuxponts,  protested.  Saxony 
united  with  Prussia  against  Austria,  and  the  armies  took  the  field,  but  no 
battle  was  fought  in  this  contest,  which  was  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Teschen,  13th  May,  1779,  by  which  Bavaria  was  secured  to  the  elector 
palatine,  with  the  exception  of  the  Innviertel  and  Braunau,  which  Austria 
obtained.     Saxony  got  a  sum  of  money,  and  Prussia  guaranteed  the  peace. 

Joseph  revived,  in  1785,  his  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  Bavaria,  by 
propodng  to  the  elector  palatine  an  exchange  widi  the  Austriaa  Nether> 
lands,  which  he  was  to  hold  with  the  title  of  king  of  Burgundy.  This 
was  opposed  by  Frederic  II.,  who  formed,  on  the  2Sd  July,  1785,  a^ 
alliance  with  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  several  other  German  States,  called 
the  union  of  the  German  princes. 

The  great  political  convulsion  which  broke  out  in  France  in  1788,  was 
first  felt  by  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  revolted  in  1789,  and  under 
the  direction  of  an  advocate,  called  Vender  Noot,  constituted  themselves 
into  a  republic.  At  the  same  time  the  war  with  Turkey — ^which  but  for  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  her  aspiring  neighbours,  might  have  terminated  in  her 
dismemberment — ^took  an  unfavourable  tum.^^  The  whole  political  system 
of  Europe  was  indeed  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a  great  change,  when 
Joeeph  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  Who,  to  pacify  the  Netherlands,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
threatening  position  of  Prussia,  consented  to  the  conditions  of  the  congress 
of  Reichenbach,  at  which  the  possession  of  Belgium  was  secured  to 
him. 

Z^eopold.2  Shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution^ 
the  German  constitution,  which  had  alr^uly  shewn  symptoms  of  decay, 
seemed  to  have  obtained  a  new  suppoit  in  the  union  of  the  German 
princes,  formed  by  Frederic  II.  against  the  emperor  Joseph.  But  the  new 
order  of  things  commenced  in  France,  was  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Germany,  viewed  in  a  very  different  light.  The  wise  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  the  principle  of  unity  and  equality  adopted  in  the  new 

"*  Joseph  eo-operated  In  the  abolition  of  the  Jetoiti,  effectuated  by  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  (Oanganeili),  In  1773;  he  abolished  624monaateriee;  onthelSth  of  x^ovember, 
1781,  be  iaened  an  edict  of  toleration,  breathing  the  most  enlightened  spirit,  by  which 
the  different  religious  bodies  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Greeks  are  ensured  the 
most  porfect  liberty  of  conscience.  The  regulations  still  subsisting  in  Austria  to  prevent 
mny  encroachment  of  the  court  of  Rome  upon  worldly  affairs,  may  be  considered  as  a 
maMterpiece  of  legislation,  on  account  of  the  deamess  with  whi^n  the  line  between 
religious  matters,  and  ciTil  and  political  concerns,  is  drawn. 

**  lliere  is  little  doubt  that  Joseph  had  already  turned  his  eye  upon  western  Turkey. 
Under  his  actiTO  poUny  the  imperial  flac  had  been  seen  waving  along  the  whole  course 
of  rbe  Danube ;  and  secret  leaguee  had  been  formed  so  early  aa  1782  with  the  lesdtfs 
of  Sdentenegro,  Albania,  ftc,  in  order  to  promote  the  uKerior  views  of  Austria. 
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adminiitratioii  and  geographical  division  of  Fmoe  operated  a  great 
change  on  the  German  States  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  which,  since  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  had  remained  under  French  government,  hut  pre- 
serving their  own  particalar  privileges.  At  the  same  instant  that  the 
French  overflowed  Grermany,  Anstria  and  PmssiB  laid  aside  their  ancient 
jealousy,  and  Frederic  William,  the  successor  of  the  great  Frederic,  bad 
an  interview  at  Pilnitz,  with  the  emperor  Leopold,  at  which  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  an  alliance  at  Berlin, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1792. 

FraneuIL']     The  death  of  Leopold  on  the  1st  of  March,  1792, 
produced  no  change  in  the  political  system  of  Grermany.     He  was  snc^ 
oeeded  by  his  son  Frands  II.  in  the  Austrian  lands,  and  in  the  imperial 
dignity.     A  representation  made  by  Austria  to  the  French  ministry, 
produced  a  declaration  of  war  from  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  second  national 
assembly.     The  German  empire  decided  to  take  part  in  the  war  against 
France,  and  furnished  at  fint  the  triple,  and  afterwards  five  times  the 
contingent  fixed  for  the  army  of  the  empire.     Prussia  withdrew  from  the 
coalition  in  1795,  and  was  followed  by  Hessen-Cassel ;  and  peace  was 
finally  negotiated  between  France  and  Germany,  at  the  congress  of 
Rastadt.     But  Austria  and  Russia  renewed  the  war  with  some  success 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  until  Moreau,  after  the  battle  of  Novi,  secured  a 
position  on  the  Genoese  territory,  and  Maasena,  after  that  of  Zurich, 
fixed  himself  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine.     Bonaparte  having  returned 
from  Egypt,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Marengo,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1800,  and  re-conquered  Italy.    In  Germany,  Moreau,  after  the  victory  of 
Hohenlinden,  gained  on  the  Sd  of  December,  1800,  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna ;  and  the  peace  of  LuneviUe,  concluded  by 
Austria  for  itself,  and  in  the  name  of  the  German  empire,  was  the 
consequence   of  these  decisive  victories.      Tliis  peace  placed  France 
in   possession   of  all  the  German  countries   on  the   left  side  of  the 
Rhine,  comprehending  also  the  Austrian  Netherlands.      In  Italy,  she 
resigned  Lombardy,  but  was  indemnified  by  a  part  of  the  Venetian 
State;  and   Austria  gave  tbe  Breisgau  to  the  duke   of  Modena,  to 
indemnify  him   for  his  duchy  which  was  joined  to  the  new  formed 
Cisalpine  republic     The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany — of  which  country 
the  kingdom   of  Etruria  was  now  formed — was  indemnified  by  the 
secularized  archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  and  several  other  districts,  which 
were  formed  into  a  new  electorate  for  him.     Prussia  was  indemnified  for 
the  districts  it  had  lost  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine^     The  house  of 
Orange-Dillenburg  was   indemnified   for  the   loss    of  the   dignity   of 
stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  and  for  their  estates  in  Germany,  by  the 
principalities  of  Fulda  and  Corvey,  with  several  other  districts.     The 
electorates  of  Treves  and  Cologne  were  abolished,  and  that  of  Mayene 
changed  into  the  dignity  of  elective  archchancellor ;  to  whom  was  given 
Ratisbonne,  Witzlow,  and  the  principality  of  Aschafienburg.     Hanovo- 
received  the  principality  of  Osnabruck — ^in  which,  since  Uie  peace  of 
Munster,  it  had  alternately  exercised  the  right  of  naming  a  bishop — ^as 
hereditary  property.     We  cannot  here  mention  all  the  d^lierent  changes 
and  indemnifications  which  took  place  in  the  smaller  German  countries, 
and  which  were  executed  under  the  mediation  of  France  and  Russia,  by 
the  diet  at  Ratisbonne.  Only  six  of  the  free  towns  of  the  empire  maintained 
their  political  existence,  viz.  Augsburg,  Bremen,  Frankfort  upon  the 
Maine,  Hamburg,  Lubec,  and  Nuremberg.    This  new  order  of  things  was 
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boweTcr  of  short  duntion.  It  was  inlemplc^  by  a  new  war  agftinaft 
France,  in  the  antunn  of  1805,  in  which  Anstria  was  allied  with  England 
and  Russia.  After  haying  forced  30,000  Anstrians  under  general  Mack, 
to  capitulate  at  Ulm,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1805,  Napoleon  occupied 
Vienna,  and  gained  the  Tictory  of  Ansterlitz.  After  which,  in  an  inter- 
▼iew  with  Francis,  an  armistice  was  concluded,  which  was  followed  by  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  on  the  26th  December,  1805.  Austria  gave  up  to 
France  the  Venetian  lands,  and  recognized  Napoleon  king  of  Italy,  besides 
approving  of  all  the  incorporation  and  changes  made  by  him  in  Italy.  It 
further  acknowledged  the  royal  title  given  by  Napoleon  to  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  resigned  to  the  former  of  these  several 
towns  and  districts,  and  to  the  States,  a  part  of  the  Breisgau,  with  other 
towns  and  districts.  Austria  was  indemnified  by  Salzburg,  for  which  the 
elector  Ferdinand  received  Wurzburg,  which  was  raised  into  an  electorate. 

Fhissia  at  first  remained  neutral ;  but  the  invasion  of  its  territory  by  a 
French  corps,  and  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  had  determined 
the  king  to  join  the  coalition  under  certain  conditions,  when  the  battle 
of  Ansterlitz — gained  before  Prussia  had  taken  any  decisive  step— changed 
the  face  of  thmgs.  France  proposed  a  treaty  to  Prussia,  in  which  the 
alliance  was  to  be  renewed,  and  the  whole  of  Hanover  given  to  Prussia, 
in  exchange  for  Neufchatel  and  some  other  districts.  Frederic  wished 
to  conduct  himself  in  a  cautious  manner  towards  England ;  but  Napoleon 
insisted  upon  the  immediate  occupation  of  Hanover,  and  the  shutting  up  to 
English  vessels  of  the  three  great  rivers  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean; 
upon  which  Great  Britain  declared  war  against  Prussia. 

Hhenish  Cartfederathiu']  The  formation  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation 
with  Napoleon  for  a  protector,  on  the  12th  July,  1806,  was  the  cause  of 
a  fieeh  struggle  between  France  and  Prussia.  In  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion, the  southern  and  western  part  of  Germany  separated  themselvea 
from  the  northern.  The  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  the  grand 
dukes  of  Baden,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  and  all  the  lesser  princes  of  the 
south  of  Germany,  declared  their  separation  from  the  German  empire,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1806,  and  their  union  in  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  of 
which  the  elective  archchancellor  was  named  Prince  Primate.  Napoleon, 
on  assuming  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  declared 
that  he  no  longer  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  German  empire,  but 
recognized,  on  the  other  hand,  the  full  and  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the 
princes  whose  States  lay  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  emperor  Frauds  abdicated  the  title  of  German  emperor,  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1806,  and  declared  that  he  considered  his  German 
countries  as  united  to  the  Austrian  empire. 

By  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  the  geographical  form 
of  Germany  was  altered  as  well  as  its  constitution.  All  the  lesser  States 
of  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  were  under  the  sover^gnty  of  the 
larger  countries.  The  rights  of  sovereignty  were,  by  the  act  of  confe- 
deracy, vested  in  the  right  of  legislation,  high  jurisdiction,  high  police, 
unlittuy  conscription,  and  taxation.  France  promised  an  army  of  200,000 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  contingent  of  the 
principal  members  was  63,000. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Rhenisb  Confederacy,  Prussia  intended  to 
form  a  northern  union  of  those  princes  who  had  not  yet  joined  the 
Confederacy,  but  the  negotiations  for  this,  and  several  other  objects,  ended 
in  October,  1806,  with  a  war  between  France  and  Prnaaia— the  account 
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of  which  will  be  given  in  the  hitloiy  of  Fraace«r-»wfaich  waa  tenniaated 
by  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Daring  the  victorious  career  of  Na^ieleoa  in  this 
war,  most  of  the  princes  of  the  north  of  Gennany  joined  the  Rhenish 
Confederacy. 

The  war  between  Austria  and  France,  ii|  1809,  will  find  a  more  proper 
l^ace  in  the  history  of  the  latter  country.  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wirtemberg,  took  a  part  in  it  as  allies  of  France;  and  the  peace  of 
Vienna  wrought  new  geographical  changes  in  Germany.  The  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  which  had  been  formed  by  Napoleon  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  and  given  to  his  brother  Jerome,  was  aggrandized  by  the  inoor* 
poration  of  Hanover ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  comprehending 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  Hamburg,  Lubec,  and  Bremen,  united  vrith  the 
French  empire.  Saxony  also  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom. 
The  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  was  not  to  be 
apprehended,  when,  in  1812,  not  only  the  troops  of  all  its  princes  followed 
Napoleon  into  the  Russian  campaign,  but  even  Austria  and  Pknssia  also 
joined  his  banners.  But  the  retreat  of  N^oleon,  and  the  aUiance  between 
Prussia  and  Russia,  in  February,  1813,  which  was  joined  by  Austria, 
decided  the  fate  of  Germany. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  forced  Napoleon  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Rhine,  all  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  gradually  foraook 
him,  induced  partly  by  free  will,  and  partly  forced  by  the  power  of 
circumstances.  Not  merely  the  German  princes,  but  the  nation  rose 
en  moise  against  the  French,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  achieviqg  their 
independence,  and  incited  by  the  promises  of  the  princes  to .  give  free 
constitutions  as  a  reward  for  their  exertions.  The  enthusiasm  which 
animated  the  whole  of  Germany  at  this  period,  baffles  description.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  made  without  complaint,  by  countries  already 
exhausted  by  continual  wars ;  and  men  of  all  ranks  freely  sacrificed  wealth, 
influence,  and  repose,  to  gain  those  first  of  earthly  blessings, — civil  and 
political  liberty.  In  fiact  it  was  this  national  enthusiasm  whidi  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  the  princes  by  their  own  power  could  never 
have  effected  what  Germany  now  performed. 

The  fate  of  Germany  was  mentioned  only  in  general  terms  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris ;  the  empire  was  not  to  be  re-established,  and  Germany 
was  to  consist  of  a  league  of  independent  States.  After  long  negotiations 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  act  of  the  German  Confederacy  was 
concluded,  of  which  an  account  shall  be  given  in  another  chapter. 

The  fairest  reward  for  the  enthusiasm  showed  by  the  German  people 
in  freeing  themselves  and  their  princes  from  a  foreign  yoke,  would  have 
been  the  establishment  of  constitutions,  securing  their  civil  rights.  The 
national  opinion,  on  a  free  constitution— as  expressed  by  the  most  eminent 
jurists  and  philosophers  of  Grermany-— demanded  representative  assemblies 
invested  with  true  legislative  power, — ^the  judidal  institution  of  Jury* 
trial  Independent  of  the  goyemment, — and  the  freedom  of  the  Preas.  But 
the  moment  of  danger  past,  the  rulers  forgot  their  solemn  promises,  and  the 
opening  words  of  the  act  of  Confederacy,  which  at  first  run  thus :  '<  In  all 
German  States  a  representative  constitution  shaU  exuty"  were  afterwards 
changed  into  the  uncertain  expression,  "  in  all  States  of  the  oonfedccacy, 
a  representative  constitution  is  to  take  place."  We  shall,  in  the  oonive 
of  the  work  mention  those  States  whidi  have  fulfilled  their  promises,  and 
those  which  have  not  yet  done  so.  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1815,  drew  the  Germans  into  a  new  war,  which  was  ended 
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by  liie  battle  of  Watertoo.     Hie  whole  G«inna&  Confederacy  jobed  the 
Holy  Affiance  in  1815. 

Some  particttlars  regiavding  the  history  of  the  different  German  Stated 
after  this  period,  wjll  be  more  properly  gtren  in  a  short  sketch  at  the 
head  of  their  lespectiye  chapters. 


CHAP.  II — PHYSICAL  FEATURES— MOUNTAINS— FORESTS- 
SEAS— RIVERa 

The  sonthem  part  of  Germany  is  coyered  with  large  and  steep  momi* 
tains,  ronning  partly  from  the  Alps  and  partly  from  the  Caipithian 
moimtains.  Towards  the  middle  of  die  country  they  decrease  in  elevation 
till  they  gradually  sink  into  the  plain.  From  the  most  northern  German 
moontains,  the  Harz,  begins  that  enormotu  plain  which  stretches  over  the 
whole  north  of  Germany,  and  through  Russia  and  Poland,  to  the  Alau- 
oian  hills  in  Russia.  It  is  evident  that  the  sea  has  withdrawn  from  this 
pkin  at  a  later  period  than  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany; 
in  the  peat  marshes  and  sandy  districts  of  ^e  level  country  there  are 
indubitable  proofs  of  this  fenct*  The  coast  is  there  so  flat  that  it  must  at 
many  places  be  secured  by  dykes  against  the  inroads'  of  the  sea,  and  the 
interior  districts  present  an  aspect  of  uniformity  which  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  south.  Where  the 
ridgee  of  the  highlands  flatten  towards  the  two  northern  seas,  most  of 
ihe  rivers  take  their  source.  Howeyer,  the  southern  plateau  inclinei^ 
towards  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Low^  Tyrol  towards  the 
Adriatic. 

Mountains.']  The  mountains  of  Germany  belong  to  the  two  principal 
of  Europe :  viz.  the  Alps  and  the  Catpathian  mountains.  The 
Alps  Tun  in  several  chains  through  the  south  of  Germany.  The  Rhetian 
Alps  proceed  from  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol.  The  Grossglockner,  their 
highest  point,  divides  them  from  the  Noric  Alps,  which  run  through  the 
district  of  the  Ens  into  the  Hungarian  plains.  The  Alps  of  Trente 
bekmg  to  the  first  of  these,  and  those  of  Styria  to  the  latter.  Two  other 
chains  of  the  Alps  run  in  the  south  through  Illyria :  viz.  the  Carnian 
Alps,  beginning  at  mount  Tillegrino  and  ending  at  the  Terklou,  and  the 
Mamk  Alps,  which  descend  from  the  Terklou  and  run  dovm  to  the 
Adriatic  The  system  of  the  Alps  is  the  most  extensive  in  Germany ; 
the  Rhetian  and  the  Noric  Alps,  and  some  branches  of  the  Carnian  and 
JnKan  Alps,  rise  to  the  snow-hue,  and  are  covered  with  glaciers  and 
fields  of  ice.  Of  the  other  lower  ridges  in  Germany  belonging  to  the 
syvtem  of  the  Alps,  although  some  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  none 
aJbaJtnt  those  terrific  features  which  Nature  has  spread  over  die  stupendous 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

Unconnected  with  the  German  Alps,  but  a  continuation  of  the  Hel- 
vetian ridges,  are  the  mountains  beyond  the  Rhine:  viz.  the  Hundsruck, 
and  the  Ardennes  in  the  extreme  west,  which  are  again  connected  with 
tfie  Jura,  and  by  it  with  the  Bernese  Alps. 

The  system  of  the  Carpathes  is  less  extensive  in  Germany,  being 
fimited  to  the  Bohemian  districts ;  it  is  only  the  roots  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  that  belong  to  Germany;  but  the  Sudetes,  which  run  through 
Bc^mia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  and  down  to  the  Danube,  are 
bwer  ridges  belonging  to  them.     The  Moravian  mountains,  the  Giant 
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moutains,  the  Wohlian  iidge»  and .  tlie  Bohemian  forest  moontatOBy 
which  are  joined  by  the  Saxon  Eragebiigei  are  aleo  ooonected  with  them, 
although  d^e  hitter  may  he  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  granitic  range 
of  the  Flchtelgebirge.  None  of  the  German  monntaina^  bdbnging  to  l£e 
Carpathes,  roich  the  snow-line. 

ForesUJ]  Germany,  the  Terra  sylvig  horrida  of  Tadtos,  like  all  other 
comitries  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  once  oyermn  with  forests.  Bnt  the 
chief  of  these,  for  celebrity  and  extent,  was  the  ftr-fiuned  Hercynian 
forest.^  TacitoB  commences  it  at  the  Rhine,  and  makes  it  stretch  in  a 
N.  £•  direction  through  the  territories  of  the  Catti  (the  modem  Hesse, 
Thuringisy  and  .part  of  Westphalia,  and  HanoFer).  Pomponius  M^ 
describes  it  as  extending  from  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  Russia, — 
which  probably  comes  nearest  the  truth,  as  the  Polish  forests  are  very 
extensive,  and  Poland  at  this  day  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  ancient 
Germany,  in  its  external  appearance.  The  Hercynian  forest  was  branched 
out  into  various  divisions.  The  Latin,  word  syhoy  and  the  German  word 
vjoldf  corresponding  with  the  old  English  term  wealdj  denote  a  forest; 
but  die  term  wold  is  extended  not  simply  to  woods  or  forests,  but  like- 
wise to  mountains,  if  covered  with  woods.  Such  tracts  of  country  still 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  and  are  clearly  remains  of  the 
old  Hercynian  forest,  answering  to  the  (tivisions  indicated  by  the  Roman 
historians,  as  the  Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  the  SyhtB  MartUmae 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  Spessart  and  the  Wetterwald  in  Wet- 
teravia,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Claudian.  The  CtBtia  Syhxif  now 
the  Hesserwald,  from  HesuSf  the  name  of  the  chief  divinity  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves ;  the  Benthemerberg  in  West- 
phalia, the  Grove  of  Tanfana,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The  Dromlinger- 
wald  lies  to  the  north  of  Magdeburg ;  but  the  Sollingerwald,  the  woody 
mountains  of  the  Harz,  the  Luttenwald,  and  the  Thuringerwald,  are 
connected  with  the  ancient  Silesian  forests,  extendiog  thence  far  east, 
through  Poland  and  Russia,  and  parts  of  these  forests  are  the  Ifyha 
Cabreia  of  the  ancients.  The  Boheimerwald,  or  the  woody  mountainous 
forest  stretching  in  a  S.  £.  direction  horn  the  Rchtel-gebirge,  along  the 
S.  W.  side  of  Bohemia,  till  it  almost  touches  the  Danube,  was  properly 
the  Hercyma  Sylva  over  which  the  Maroomanni  passed  into  Bohemia, 
as  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  where  they  expelled  the  BoiL  The  Odenwald, 
or  Forest  of  Odin,  between  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort ;  the  Steygerwald, 
between  Bamberg  and  Wurtzburg ;  the  Anspacherwald,  between  Numn- 
berg  and  the  head  of  the  Tauber,  in  Franconia,  are  all  remains  of  the 
ancient   Hercynian  forest.     The  ancient   superstition,  which  led  the 

"  It  hu  been  commonly  said,  upon  the  authority  of  Cssari  that  this  forest  was 
60  days*  journey  in  length,  and  9  days*  journey  in  breadth,  as  if  Cseear  had  exactly 
defined  its  limits.  Cossar  neither  did  nor  could  do  this,  as  his  information  renectiuf 
it.  was  very  limited,  bdng  restricted  to  that  part  of  it  which  came  nearest  to  tfie  Roman 
province  of  Gaul.  CiBwr*s  words  are :  <'  It  is  9  davs*  ioumey  across ;  we  cannot 
otherwise  describe  it,  because  the  Germans  have  no  axed  messures  of  diatanopw  It 
begins  on  the  confines  of  the  Hdyetii,  Nnmetes,  and  Rauraci,  (Switzerland,  Bade^ 
and  Spires,)  and  extends  along  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and  Anartes 
(that  is,  to  Upper  Hungary) ;  then  turning  from  the  river  to  the  left,  it  runs  through 
an  Infinite  number  of  countries.  None  have  ever  yet  arrived  at  the  end  <^  it,  or  ascer- 
tained its  utmost  extent,  tiiougb  some  have  gone  60  days'  journey  in  It.**  Here  Caaar 
does  Bot  determine  its  length,  he  only  says  uat  some  have  gone  60  day«*joumey,  and 
—as  would  appear  from  ue  text— without  coming  to  the  end  of  it.  whether  this 
forest  extended  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  the  text  gives  no  means  of  informatioo. 
All  that  we  can  learn  from  Casar*s  description  is,  that  it  extended  E.,  and  then  N.  E., 
to  an  indefinite  length,  and  that  it  ran  through  the  centre  of  Germany. 
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anoefttors  of  the  modern  Gennans  to  venerate  and  protect  woods  ^nd 
groires,  was  succeeded  by  a  passioo,  still  ezktuig  among  the  grandees, 
for  hunting  the  wild  boar*  which  has  greatly  contributed  tp  the  pr^ 
servation  of  the  andent  forests.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Hanovmn 
tecritoriesy  adjoining  the  Elbe,  is  almost  covered  with  woods  of  pine,  fir, 
beeeb>aad  oak. 

SeoM.']  Germany  is  b^mnded  on  three  different  sides  by.  the  ocean* 
The  German  Ocean  washes  the  coasts  of  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and 
Hoktein,  and  formSi  on  the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  a  Inge  bay  called  the 
DoVmU  The  Baltic  washea  the  eastern  coast  of  HolsteiUj  Mecklenbiu^ 
and  the  Pknssian  States,  forming  two  small  bays,  the  Ruger  Bodden  and 
the  Salzhaff.  The  Adriadc,  on  the  S.  E.,  is  surrounded  only  by  Aus- 
trian provinces.  The  most  important  sea  for  German  conoimerce  is  the 
German  Ocean,  which  receives  the  two  rivers,  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
and  affords  a  communication  with  the  great  commercial  States  of  Europe. 
But  the  Baltic  is  very  important  also  to  the  adjoining  countries,  and  is 
imited  to  the  German  Ocean  by  a  canal  passing  through  Holstein,  by 
means  of  which,  the  dangeroQs  navigation  through  the  Belts  is  avoided. 
The  Adriatic  is  less  important  to  the  commerce  of  Germany ;  the  only 
large  riyer  flowing  into  it  is  the  Adige.  In  all  these  seas,  harbours  bare 
been  established,  but  none  are  fit  to  rpceive  a  fleet  of  men  of  ynar,  Tl^ere 
are  7  principal  rivers,  and  more  than  48  navigable  rivers,  in  Germany* 
We  bIulII  describe  them,  as  they  lie  in  order,  with  their  adjunct  streams* 

T^  DantibeJ]  This  great  and  noble  stream,  which,  for  continuity  of 
course,  volume  of  water,  and  political  importance,  may  with  justice  be 
tenned  the  prince  of  European  streams,  rises,  according  to  the  common 
opinimi,  near  the  little  town  of  Donau-escfaingen ;  and  Count  MarsigU 
has  given  an  engraving  of  its  humble  fountain  in  his  grand  work  on  tUa 
celebrated  ri^er.  But  if  geographical  accuracy  is  to  be  studied  at  all, 
and  if  the  remotest  source  has.  a  just  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  parent- 
stream,  the  small  rivulet  that  rises  in  the  court-yard  of  the  prince  of 
Fnrstemburg*s  palace,  near  the  above-mentioned  village,  has  no  right  to 
be  called  the  source  of  the  Danube.,  The  Brigade,  which  rises  15'  milas 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Donau-eschingen,  is  joined  below  Villingen  by  another 
stream  that  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  St.  Georgen,  situated  in 
the  defil^  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  runs  east  till  it  meets  with  the 
Brigaek,  thua  forming  a. confluent  streani,. before  it  receives  the  tributary 
Stream  of  the  Brege,  or  anives  at  Donau-eschingen,  is  in  fact  the  prindpid 
stream  and  remotest  source.  Taking,  therefore,  the  Brigaek  and  its 
sistec-atream,  for  the  true  and  |Hroper  Danube,  the  sources  will  be  48^ 
N*  latitude,  tnd  8°  ICV  £.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  a  mile  to  the 
SbW.  of  the  head  of  the.Neckar ;  and  a  mile  to  the  £.  of  the  source  of 
the  Renchem  both  of  them  tributaries  of  the  Rhine*  It  runs  almost  due 
N*  £•  to  Uhn,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Iller,  coming  from  the  ">«""<y^ 
of  ths  Vomlbetg,  on  the  S.  Here^  at  the  distance  of  100  British  miles 
frcMpa  its  source^  it  begiaa  to  be  navigable,  and  is  successively  augmented 
by  the  Leob,,  the  Iser,  the  Yehls^  th^  Altmuhl,  the  Nab,  and  the  Ian, 
IrUdi  joina  it  at.Phwnau  The  Ian  is  broader  and  mote  rapid  thaa  die 
Daaube :  iti9.  ibreadth,  at  the  confluence,  is  Q90  feet,  while  that  of  tba 
Danube  ilonly  780  feet,  orJlO  fee^  nfarower  than  the  formerrbenee  it 
would  mther  aeem»  that  the  Inn  ia  iife  principal  stEeasi,  aid  for  this 
KMon  the  Swiiis  writers  contend  that  the  Lm  is  the  finest  river,  and  that 
the  Danube  originates  m  Switzerland.    It  rushes  triumphantly  acros* 
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its  riyal  Btream,  and  communicates  its  own  rapidity  to  the  Danube,  pre* 
senring  its  waters  unmixed  for  many  miles  below  the  confluence ;  tbe 
stream  of  the  Inn  being  mnddy  and  turbid,  while  the  Danube  is  com- 
paratively  clear  and  gentle.  From  Ptissau,  the  Danube  pursues  a  soath- 
eastern  course,  till  it  arrires  at  Lints,  tbe  capital  of  Upper  Austria.  In 
this  part  of  its  comve,  the  banks  are  high,  and  the  countiy-flat,  with  lag^ 
mountains  in  the  distant  view,  clothed  with  wood.  The  beautiiul  mtaation 
of  Lintz, — ^its  fine  bridge  oi  twenty  wide  arches, — ^the  magnificent  cburdi 
of  Bostenfield, — ^the  appearance  of  Upper  Lints, — the  yineyarda, — the 
onltiyated  fields, — the  lofty  Salzian  Alps,  in  the  distant  horizon,  corered 
with  snow, — form  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  Europe.  Beyond 
Lintz,  it  receives  the  rivers  Trauen  and  Ens,  and  pursues  a  ver)*  wiiiding 
and  irregular  course,  sometimes  so  broad  as  to  resemble  a  sea,  at  o^er 
times  broken  into  small  streams  by  nimierous  islands.  Further  down  ^ 
stream,  the  traveller  has  to  encounter  the  famous  waterfall  and  whiripool 
of  Stroudel,  caused  by  a  projecting  rocky  island  rising  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  About  a  quarter  of  a  league  beyond  this,  is  the  whiripool 
of  the  Wurbel,  still  more  dangerous.  Before  the  traveller  arrives  at 
Stein,  he  passes  by  the  abbey  of  Melk,  which  has  a  grand  appearance ; 
and  next  sails  under  a  natural  wall  of  rocks,  called  the  Devil's  waQ : 
above  which  are  situated  the  rich  vineyards  of  Spietz.  The  river  next 
passes  by  the  superb  and  romantic  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Thierstein,  once 
the  prison  of  the  brave  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  king  of  England. 
Beyond  Stein  is  the  vast  abbey  of  Gottwicb,  situated  upon  a  high  moun- 
tain, and  celebrated  for  its  fine  buildings,  its  ancient  manuscript§,  and 
the  learning  and  hospitality  of  its  monks.  After  passing  Vienna,  tbe 
Danube  flows  to  the  S.  E.  with  a  broad  channel,  forming  an  immense 
number  of  islands,  one  of  which,  that  of  Inder-Lobau,  is  famous  for  the 
bloody  but  indecisive  victory  over  Bonaparte,  in  1809.  Before  it  leaves 
Germany  and  arrives  at  Presburg,  it  receives  the  Morau,  separating  the 
marquisate  of  Moravia  from  Upper  Hungary.  The  Danube  is  very  deep 
aind  rapid  at  Presbui^,  being  confined  within  a  narrow  channel  of  250 
yards.  Soon  after  it  leaves  Presbuiig,  it  enters  the  wide  vaUey  of  Hun- 
gary, expanding  to  a  great  breadth,  and  running  S.  E.  as  far  as  Gnm, 
forming  in  its  progress  the  extensive  island  of  Schut.  From  Gran  to 
Waitsen,  its  course  is  almost  due  east.  At  this  last  place,  it  takes  a 
sudden  sweep  to  the  south,  for  the  space  of  150  British  miles,  till  its 
confluence  with  the  Drave.  During  its  course  from  Pk^bui^  to  the 
Drave,  it  divides  Lower  from  Upper  Hungary.  From  its  coDflnence 
with  the  last-mentioned  river,  it  runs  S.E.  to  Belgrade,  where  it  receives 
tiie  Save,  having  been  previously  joined  by  the  Theysee,  at  Peterwaraden. 
From  Belgrade  to  the  Turkish  fortress  of  New  Orsova,  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  it  runs  E.,  dividing,  for  the  space  of  100  British  miles, 
the  Bannat  of  Temiswar  on  the  ncnth,  from  the  Turicish  province  of 
Servia  on  the  south.  At  New  Orsova — opposite  to  which  it  receives 
the  small  stream  of  the  Czema,  separating  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar  from 
Western  WaJlachia — it  becomes  wholly  a  Turidsh  river,' and  leceiviBg  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  all  the  streams  that  desoend  from  the  extended 
chain  of  Haemus,  or  the  Bolgan,  on  the  south,  and  those  which  descend 
from  the  Crapack  mountains  on  the  north,  as  the  Alauta,  the  Aigis,  the 
Jolonitza,  the  Seredi,  and  the  Prath,  on  the  left,  and  die  Morava,  the 
Timok,  the  Lorn,  the  Isker,  the  Jantra,  and  llie  Vid,  on  the  right,  it  fslla 
into  the  Black  Sea,  35  miles  to  the  east  of  Ismael,  in  long.  29'>  10*  £.  of 
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Crreenwicb,  and  lat.  45^  S(K,  by  six  mouths,  or  rather  seven,  as  there  is 
an  island  in  the  fourth  branch.  The  Delta  of  the  Danube  commence 
at  a  small  distance  above  the  fortress  of  Ismael,  and  is  50  miles  in  breadtli 
from  the  Vizi  to  the  Kilia.  Only  two  of  these  mouths  are  navigable, 
the  rest  being  choked  up  with  sand-bars.  Its  whole  course  is  1,4*00 
British  miles,  without  including  its  turnings  and  windings.  From  its 
source  to  Fassau,  a  distance  of  280  British  miles,  it  is  cliiefly  a  Bavarian 
river.  From  Passau  to  Orsova,  a  space  of  630  miles,  it  is  an  Austrian 
river;  and  from  Orsova  to  its  mouth,  nearly  500  miles  more,  it  is  a 
Tuildsh  river.** 

Between  Buda  and  Belgrade,  the  Danube  is  so  broad  and  deep,  that 
men  of  war  may  navigate  the  stream ;  and  naval  engagements  have  fre- 
quently taken  place  here  between  the  Turks  and  Christians.     Where 
there  are  no  islands,  the  stream  is  fiiUya  mile  broad,  opposite  Wallachia; 
and  between  Giuigewo  and  Rudschuck,  it  is  fully  two  miles  broad,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Clarke   who  cro6se<l  it  at  that  place:  and  the 
northern  branch  which  passes  by  Ismael,  is  deep,  rapid,  and  560  yards 
broad.      Twenty   British    miles    below   the  fortress   of  New    Oi-sova, 
are  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge,  one  of  the  most  splendid  remains  of 
Roman  architecture.     It  was  all   of  dressed  stone,  and  contained  20 
arches,  each  of  them  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream,  60  feet  in 
breadth,  and  170  feet  of  span,  making  the  length  4,600  feet  in  whole ; 
and  was  built  where  the  river  was  narrowest,  and  of  course  where  it  was 
most  rapid,  which  renders  the  fabric  still  more  stupendous  and  amazing^ 
on  account  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which  must  have  been 
encountered  in  laying  so  large  a  foundation.     The  architect  was  ApoUo- 
dorus  of  Damascus,  who  formed  the  square,  and  erected  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.     This  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  Hadrian, 
Trajan*s  successor,  lest  the  barbarians  on  the  northern  banks  should  by 
means  of  it  facilitate  their  incursions  into  the  Roman  provinces  on  the 
south  of  the  river.     Tlie  Danube  is  called  the  Ister  by  Herodotus,  who 
appears  to  have  known  as  much  concerning  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
and  its  oblique  direction  towards  Scytliia,  or  the  modem  Bessarabia^  as 
the  most  perfect  geographer  of  our  day,  according  to  Major  Rennel.     It 

*"  The  most  nortbern  Vend  of  the  Danube  is  at  Ratisbon,  in  4^  S*  N.  latitude^  accord- 
ing to  Thomson,  and  48'  56'  aocording  to  Pinkerton  and  Arrowsmlth ;  but  its  course 
on  the  map,  after  it  enters  the  Turkidi  territories,  is  deplorably  inaccorate,  for  the 
want  of  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude.     No  two  maps,  even  though  drawn 
by  the  ablest  geographers,  can  be  found  to  agree  respecting  this  part  of  its  course. 
Aeoording  to  some,  the  most  south-eastern  point  is  a  little  below  Vidden ;  according  to 
others  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alauta,  opposite  Nicopolis.     According  to  Rennel,  l^inkeiv 
ton,  Arrowsmlth,  and  the  large  map  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  most  south-east 
point  of  its  course,  is  44*  Sd*  N.  latitude;  according  to  the  map  published  by  the  im- 
perial academy  of  St.   Petersburg,  and  the  map  of  Turkey  in  Thomson's  Atlas, 
the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Alauta  is  in  lat  4S^  4(K,  thus  making  a  di|^ 
ference  of  46  minutes,  or  52  British  miles.     By  Rennel,  in  his  map  of  Western 
Scythia,  by  Pinkerton,  Thomson,  and  Arrowsmlth,  the  most  northern  mouth  of  the 
Danube  is  in  £.  long.  29",  and  Bender  Is  in  89^  46'  £.  longitude ;  while,  by  the  Russian 
mam.  and  Guthrie  s  Geography,  the  Danube  enters  the  Euxlne  in  t,.  long.  S006', 
and  Bender  is  fixed  in  90*  25',  or  50  miles  farther  east  from  the  same  meridian.     l1>e 
AfCt  is,  that  no  survey  has  been  made  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  Vidden  to 
Ismael ;  and  till  that  be  done,  we  may  get  new  maps,  but  shall  find  the  old  errors 
faithfully  copied.     So  faithfully  indeed  have  errors  in  geography  been  perpetuated  in 
nnps,  that  the  course  of  the  Danube  was,  till  very  lately,  extended  27  degi'ees  of  Ion- 
(itude ;  while  it  is  only  22  degrees  of  longitude  from  Its  source  to  its  month,  even  sup 
posing  the  latter  to  be  in  90^  £.  long.;  and  onlv  21  decrees,  if  in  long.  29^.    And  what 
It  worse,  degrees  of  longitude  have  ^n  identified  wiUi  those  of  latitude,  in  estimating 
the  length  of  the  Danube,  by  making  each  of  these  degrees  60  geographical  miles ; 
that  extending  the  course  to  1,620  geographical  miles,  or  1,860  British  milce. 
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WM  at  Iiakai,  ji»t  above  tke  pmnt  whero  tbeixiaacbet  of  tlia  rmr 
a^enoey  and  30  milen  alK>ve  bmad,  that  Dariua  Hyptatp^  pasaed  over  ia 
panuU  of  the  flying  Scythians ;  bat  the  bridge  which  be  then  laid  was 
afterwards  broken  down,  to  prevent  the  Scythians  (rem  repassaii^  the 
river  and  harassing  his  retreat.  The  Danube  is  liable  to  gieat  inondaAioniy 
particokrly  when  the  ice  breaks  up. 

The  ifhimJ]  The  Rhine,  like  the  Danube,  is  not  a  German  river 
throughout :  for  the  first  sixty  miles  of  its  course,  it  is  purely  ts  Swiss 
stream.  Passbg  through  the  country  of  the  GrisonSy  it  runs  for  the  qiaoe 
of  fifty  miles  between  the  Vorarlberg,  the  western  eitremity  of  the  Tynil» 
on  the  E*t  and  the  cantons  of  Glarus  and  Appenael,  on  the  W. ;  then 
turning  its  course  to  the  N.  W.,  it  runs  through  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Hence  it  runs  almost  due  W.,  to  the  city  of  Basle  for  the  space  of 
80  miles,  separating,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  the  territories  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Baden  on  the  north  from  the  canton  of  Thurgovia  on  the  south, 
and  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen  from  that  of  Zurich.  At  Schafihausen, 
the  river  is  near  400  feet  broad ;  two  miles  and  a  half  below,  there  ia  a 
cataract  50  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  at  Faufienberg,  24  miles  fiir- 
ther  below,  is  another  great  cataract  of  40  feet.  Before  it  arrives  at  Basle, 
it  receives  the  confluent  stream  of  the  Aar  and  the  Reuss,  and  several 
smaller  but  rapid  rivers  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Schwarzwald  or 
Black  Forest ;  so  that  at  Basle — where  the  Rhine  begins  its  long  northern 
bourse — it  is  a  deep,  broad,  and  rapid  river.  From  Basle  to  Lauterbnig, 
a  space  of  1 10  British  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Germany.  The  country  traversed  in  this  part  of  its  course  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  deep  valley,  bounded  by  the  Vosges  on  the  W.,  and  the  Alps 
of  Suabia  on  the  £. ;  comprehending  an  extent  of  50  miles  of  medial 
breadth,  by  110  miles  in  length.  From  the  Vosges,  and  the  Suabian 
Alps,  a  multitude  of  short  but  rapid  rivers  descend  in  opposite  directions, 
and  swell  the  stream  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  Wtes,  the  Eltz,  the  Kintxig, 
tile  Renchin  and  the  M urg  on  the  east :  the  Ills,  the  Zinzel,  the  Sauffel, 
the  Sorr,  the  Motter,  and  the  Lauter,  now  the  French  and  German 
boandary  on  the  west.  Between  Kehl  and  Strasborgh,  there  is  a  stately 
wooden  bridge,  3,900^  feet  in  length,  over  the  Rhine.  This  structure 
ia  supported  in  the  middle  by  an  island,  on  v^ich  there  is  a  strong 
castle.  From  the  Lauter,  as  far  as  Cleves,  the  Rhine  is  entirely  a  Ger- 
man river,  for  the  space  of  260  British  miles  in  direct  distance.  The 
Erlebach,  the  Queioh,  the  Spirebach,  the  Seltz,  the  Nahe,  wilii  a  multitude  of 
smaller  streams  descending  from  the  Hundsruck,  fall  uito  the  Rhine  on  the 
western  side ;  while  on  the  east,  it  receives  at  Manheim  the  laige  stream  of 
the  Neckap,  and  at  Menta,  the  Maine,  a  still  more  copious  river.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  are  dis- 
tinguishable for  many  leagues ;  and  the  shores  become  grand,  ridi,  and 
variegated.  The  Rhinegau,  extending  from  Mentv  to  Bacharadi,  is  not 
only  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  but  for  the  romantic 
appearance  of  the  country,  which  is  here 

*<  A  blending  of  all  besatte« :  ■treaiDS  and  delU, 


Fruit,  foliBge,  craf,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  vine, 

And  cliiefleas  castles  Irreatbinff  stem  farewells 

From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dweOs.* 


Henoe,  as  far  as  Bonn,  the  shore  abounds  with  beautifol  and  striking  olgecis, 
the  Rhine  not  seeming  to  assume  all  its  grandeur  till  af^  its  junction  with 
the  Maine.     At  Coblentz,  it  receives  the  Moselle,  a  laiige  river  iwng  on 
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the  wwUniadeof  tlw  Vb^^w;  wid  nomiog  a  N.  £.  coune,  tiU  at  Coblents 
it  fiilk  into  the  BUne,  wUch  in  its  fordier  prograsa  to  the  narthtTecelves 
the  Lahn,  the  Sagy  the  Wipper,  the  Rhur,  and  the  lippe,  ftoak  the  east; 
and  the  EtiRy  opposite  Doaseldor^  on  the  west.  From  Bingen,  at  iu 
Gonflnenoe  irith  the  Nahe,  the  Rhine  most  he  regarded  as  a  Fhusian 
rirer, — the  Prussian  territorf  oo  the  west  of  the  Rhfaie  exteadiag  along  its 
western  hank,  a  space  of  170  British  miles,  and  1^  miles  along  its  eastern 
bank.  During  the  remainder  of  its  oovrse,  from  its  leaving  the  Pmssian 
terrifemy,  till  it  enters  the  sea  at  Catwyck,  below  Le^en,  a  direct  distance 
of  100  British  miles,  it  is  wholly  a  Dutch  river,  Itt  length  of  comparative 
ooone,  may  be  estimated  thns:  From  its  sonree  to  the  confines  of  the 
Yonlbeif^  60  miles;  from  the  Voralbeiig  to  the  dty  of  Constance,  75 
miles;  from  the  city  of  Constance  to  Basle,  80  miles;  from  Basle  to 
Lautwburg,  1 10  miles ;  from  Lsoterbnrg  to  Bingen,  90  miles ;  from  Btngea 
to  iriiere  it  leaves  the  Prussian  dominions,  170  miles;  thence  to  the 
North  Sea,  100  miles ;  total,  685  British  mOes.«* 

"  The  bttin  of  the  Rhine^  or  the  oountrf  over  which  Its  hranchee  extead,  iaolvdee 
in  area  of  7IMXX)  English  equare  mile^  and  is  inlwlMted  by  ii^OOp^OOO  of  persons.  The 
navigation  extends  witboat  interruption  to  Schaif  hauseu,  500  miles  from  the  sea,  but 
above  Itf anbcim,  it  is  mneh  obsfmeted  by  islands  and  shoals.  Froin  the  sea  to  Colonif 
adtotaaoe  of  leo  nules,  there  ere  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water;  and  the  riTor,  dviviag  Ita 
water  chiefly  from  the  melting  uf  Alpine  snows,  is  deeper  in  summer  than  iu  winter* 
Cogan  informs  us,  that  from  Cologne  to  Mentz,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  the 
river  k  navigated  by  ahallow  vesssls  of  100  or  IflO  feet  hmg,  by  SO  or  40  feet  in  bnadtfa, 
and  drawfaw  about  fiTo  feet  water,  which  are  sometimes  tracked,  and  sometimee  ink* 
pelled  by  sam.  From  Mentz  up  to  Basle,  nearly  the  same  depth  might  be  obtained; 
but  the  numerons  shoals,  islands,  and  rocks,  render  the  channel  intricate.  Were  a  short 
cansJ  made  at  SohaffhanasD,  so  as  to  avoid  the  fell,  the  line  of  inland  navigation  fer 
small  sailinc  vesselsy  migiit  be  eaitended  to  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
produce  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  Bavaria,  might  he  conveyed  by  water 
to  Holland  or  England.  Its  larger  branches  too,  the  Maes,  the  Moseiloi  the  Maine^ 
the  Neckar,  he*  are  generally  navigable  to  some  distance  frons  the  mottths.  Wert  such 
a  magaifioent  natunu  canal — says  a  writer  in  the  Scotsman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
forthis  interesting  note-.— placed  in  the  midst  of  fourteen  millions  of  Englishmen  or 
Americans,  it  woold  be  the  theatre  of  the  most  multifarious  and  animated  internal  oom^ 
meroe  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  the  people  want  enterprise^  capita],  and  a  coii»- 
mercial  spirit;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  they  are  parcelled  out  among  half  a  score  of  dif. 
ferent  princes,  who  harass  the  trade  of  each  other^s  subjects  by  imposts  and  retaliatory 
lestrietiona;  and  who  all  unite  in  oppressing  the  fon^gn  trailer  by  heavy  exactions 
**  Nothii^,'*  says  iUesbeck,  "  displays  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire  in  a 
better  light,  than  the  navigation  of  the  llhioe.  Every  prince,  so  far  as  his  domain 
on  the  banks  extends,  considers  the  ships  tiMi  pass  as  the  vessels  of  foreigners,  and 
loiUb  them  without  distinction  with  lOmest  Intolerable  taxes.  In  the  18th  and  ISth 
eenturies,  the  princes  of  the  Rhine  compelled  the  emperors  to  give  them  so  many  cua- 
toms  as  to  make  every  citv  a  custom-house :  originally  all  the  customs  belonged  to  the 
eDipeniK%  but  the  want  ot  men,  monev,  and  othiir  services,  obligel  them  to  part  with 
most  of  then  to  purchase  friends.  While  tlie  anarchy  lasted,  every  one  took  by  fonse 
what  was  not  given  him  by  free  will,  and  at  the  peace,  they  found  means  Co  keep  pos- 
session of  what  they  had  stolen.  In  the  small  district  between  Mentx  and  Coblenta, 
whidi,  with  the  windings  of  the  river,  hardly  niakcs  S?  (German)  miles,  you  don't 

Sty  less  than  nine  tolia!  Between  Holland  and  Coblentz,  there  are  at  least  sixteen. 
very  one  of  these  seldom  produces  less  than  25,000  or  80,000  guilders  a  year."  So 
much  is  trade  shackled  by  these  vexatious  imposts,  that  th%  exporto  of  fourteen  ttilllona 
of  {leople  by  the  river,  amount  only  to  six  milliona  of  nildos,  or  jt0OQ,OOO,  and  the 
imports  to  forty  millions  or  £4,000,000.  This  is  marvellously  little,  when  we  recollect 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  Rhenish  Germany  are  among  the  most  industrious  and  civilized 
in  oontinental  £urope»  even  though  we  allow  (vHiat  Is  not  probaUe)  that  half  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  through  other  channels.  The  oqKirta  and 
impOTts  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  with  one  million  of  inhabitants,  exceed  this  sum.  As 
fer  the  internal  trade,  which  is  equally  burdened  with  the  foreign,  we  have  no  estimate 
of  Ma  amount;  but  inm  the  scattered  notices  to  be  found  in  traveUty^  w»know  that 
it  has  long  been  in  a  languid  and  depressed  state.  The  Hudson,  flowing  through  a 
country  inhabited  by  less  than  two  millions  of  people,  was  navigated  by  2,000  alooua 
some  yean  ago.  We  oucstion  if  the  Rhine  has  nearly  as  many  at  this  df9>  Ml MiIsSb 
than  id  steam^boats  paed  on  the  Mississippi  at  a  time  (ISSS)  when  uT 
the  kind  had  never  been  seen  on  the  Rhine. 
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Jl^  fim.]  The  Ems  is  GompantiTely  aa  ammportant  stream,  wiueb, 
afton  rising  ia  the  bishopric  of  Faderboni,  and  ranning  a  N.  W.  and  Uiea 
a  northern  coarse  of  150  British  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  below  EmbdeiL. 
It  is  the  AnMUS  of  Tadtos,  while  Embden  is  the  ancioit  Amisia, 

Th$  Weteri]  The  Weser  is  an  important  stream,  diridiag  Weal- 
phalia  from  Lower  Saxony,  It  first  receives  the  name  of  Weser,  where 
its  two  sources,  the  Worm  and  Folda,  join  ueax  Monden,  16  miles 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Gottingen.  The  compsiative  length  of  the  Wee^  is 
270  British  miles.  It  enters  the  sea,  after  passing  by  Bevem,  Minden, 
Bremen ;  and  has  a  broad  and  deep  channel  np  the  stream,  as  far  as  Bre- 
men; a  disUmce  of  40  miles.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Aller,  which  rising 
in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  and  watering  the  territory  of  Lundnirg- 
Zell,  falls  into  the  Weser  below  Verden.  The  Weser  is  subject  to 
dreadful  iiinndations,  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  then  seeming  to  form 
islands  in  the  sea,  and  hence  its  shores  are  deemed  unhealthy.  This  river 
is  the  Vimrgis  of  Tadtus. 

The  Elbe*']     Going  farther  east,  we  meet  with  the  Elbe,  or  AlbU  of 
Tadtus,  a  much  larger,  more  important,  and  commercial  rivw  than  the 
Weser.     This  river,  rising  in  the  Sudetic  mountains  of  Silesia,  runs  50 
miles  in  a  southern  direction,  passing  by  Koningsgratz  and  Paardubitz  ; 
thence  running  70  miles  in  a  north-western  direction,  it  joins  the  Moldaw 
near  Melnick.     The  Moldaw,  as  it  is  the  largest  and  longest  stream,  is 
the  principal  river.     It  rises  in  the  S.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  mountainous 
confines  of  the  Upper  Palatinat ;   and  running  40  miles  to  the  S.£m 
changes  its  direction  to  the  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  120  miles  farther, 
meets  the  Elbe  at  Melnick.     The  confluent  stream,  under  the  name  of 
the  Elbe,  after  receiving  the  Eger  at  Leitmeritz,  and  running  a  coane  of 
40  miles  farther,  enters  Saxony;  and  passing  by  Dresden  and  Meissen, 
enters  the  Prussian  territories,  a  little  above  Mulberg.     Thence  it  passes 
by  Torgau  and  Magdeburg,  receiving  in  its  progress,  the  Saxon  Moldaw, 
and  the  Saale.     IVoceeding  N.  E.  it  receives  the  large  river  Havel  from 
Brandenburg;  and  leaving  the  Prussian  dominions  a  little  above  Domitsch, 
it  divides  the  Hanoverian  territories  from  the  duchies  of  Meckleobuig 
and  Sachsen-Lauenburg;  passes  Hamburg,  Altona,  Gluckstadt,  and  enters 
the  German  Ocean,  in  N.  lat.  54°  3'.     At  Hamburg,  though  76  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  Elbe  is  more  than  4  British  miles  broad,  including  the 
islands;  and  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  a-day,  even  several  miles 
above  tlie  city.     The  comparative  course  of  the  Elbe  is  575  British 
miles.     Taking  the  Moldaw  for  the  principal  stream,  it  is  an  Austrian 
river  for  200  miles  through  Bohemia;  for  the  next  60  miles  of  its  course, 
it  is  a  Saxon  river;  for  190  miles  it  runs  through  the  Prussian  dominions; 
and  for  the  remaining  125  miles  of  its  course  runs  N.  W.,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

The  Oder.]  The  Oder,  the  Viadrus  of  the  andents,  rises  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Moravia,  15  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Olmutz;  and  mnnimr 
first  S.  and  then  E.,  separating  the  principality  of  Troppau  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  on  the  north,  from  Moravia  on  the  south,  enters  Prussian  Silesia, 
after  being  joined  by  the  Oppa,  coming  from  Jagemdorf,  on  the  N.  W. 
and  the  Eka,  from  the  mountdns  of  Jablunka,  on  the  S.  Thence  it 
pursues  a  N.  W.  course,  passing  by  Oderberg,  Ratebor,  Kosel^  Oppelen, 
Brieg,  Breslau,  and  Great  Glogau.  It  then  enters  the  New  Marche  of 
Brandenbuig,  waters  the  dty  of  Frankfort,  and  being  joined  at  Custrin 
by  the  Warta^  a  stream  of  equal  magnitude  with  itself,  coming  firom  Po- 
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Ind  on  the  cart,  nuM  N.  tiirovgfa  Pomenmia,  and  discfaaiges  itsdf  into 
the  Ballic--afterlmving  formed  a  great  fresh  water  lake^cdM 
Haffe» — by  tlnee  montiis,  called  the  Divonon,  Swinenrande,  and  Pene- 
orande,  which  ibrm  the  two  large  isbnda  of  Uaedomand  WoUia.  All  the 
streaoM  that  deecend  from  the  sontheni  aide  of  the  Riesen  Gebirge,  the 
Bohenuan*  and  the  Morayian  moimtainB  fall  into  the  Oder.  The  compa- 
lattye  comae  of  the  river  is  at  least  400  British  miles;  but  the  Warta,  or 
great  esstem  Immch  of  the  Oder,  rons  fall  SOO  British  miles  before  it 
joins  its  rival  at  Gastrin;  and  as  it  porsaes  a  more  winding  coarse,  seems 
to  be  the  longer  rirer  of  the  two. 

Tke  Jfome.]  We  most  not  omit  the  Maine,  which,  thoagh  only  a 
tribntary  stream  of  the  Rhine,  is  yet  of  too  mnch  importance  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  general  description  of  Germany,  as  it  is  the  grand  political 
boondary  between  the  southern  and  northern  States.  It  springs  from  the 
lake  of  Fichtel  on  the  Ficfatelberg.  This  soorce  is  called  the  White 
Maine,  while  another  source  is  caUed  the  Red  Maine,  from  the  red  day 
throogfa  which  it  flows.  This  last  source  is  near  Haerleinsruth,  in  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth.  The  Maine,  after  ireceiving  the  Rednitz  and 
other  considerable  streams,  joins  the  Rhine,  to  the  south  of  Mentz,  after 
a  winding  course  of  250  miles. 

The  AtHffeJ}  The  Adige,  the  smallest  of  the  Grerman  principal  rivers, 
has  its  own  bann,  but  which  includes  only  the  southern  part  of  Tyrol. 
It  rises  in  the  Grisons,  runs  through  Tyrol,  and  only  becomes  navigable 
in  Italy,  where  it  flows  into  the  Adriatic. 

Canali*']  There  are  but  few  canals  navigable  for  large  boats  in 
Crermany;  but  a  considerable  number  for  small  ones,  l^e  principal 
canals  are,  Igiy  The  canal  of  Holstein,  which,  by  means  of  the  Eider, 
unites  the  Baltic  with  the  German  Ocean ;  2dy  The  canal  of  Plauen 
from  the  Havel  to  the  Elbe ;  Sd,  The  canal  of  Finow  for  uniting  the 
Havel  and  the  Oder;  4£A,  The  Frederic  William's  Canal,  from  the  Spree 
to  the  Oder ;  5th,  The  canal  of  Pftpenburg,  uniting  the  Ems  with  the 
German  Ocean ;  and  6fA,  The  canal  of  Vienna,  which  is  intended  to 
connect  the  Danube  with  the  Adriatic,  but  which  is  not  yet  finished. 
The  project  of  uniting  by  a  canal  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  which  was 
conceived,  and  even  commenced  by  Charlemagne,  and  submitted  by  general 
Deasoles  to  the  attention  of  Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  is  now  reviv- 
ing on  the  continent.  By  tiie  accomplishment  of  this  project,  a  water- 
communication  would  be  opened  between  the  countries  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland ;  and  with  Persia,  by  means  of  canals  between  the 
Blade  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  canal  is  proposed  to  be  begun  at 
Kelheim  on  the  Danube,  near  Ratisbon,  where  the  Altmuhl  fidls  into 
that  river  at  right  angles,  and  will  form  the  bed  of  the  canal. 

Ixikes,']  Germany  has  a  great  number  of  inland  lakes  ;  but  none  of 
very  considerable  size.  The  largest  are :  the  Lake  of  Constance,  which 
partly  belongs  to  Switzerland,  and  the  Lake  of  Garda,  which  parUy 
belongs  to  Italy ;  the  Lakes  of  Chiem,  Wiinn,  and  Ammer  in  Bavaria ;  of 
Traun  and  Halstadt  in  Austria;  the  Grosse  Haffe  and  the  Madiie  in 
Pomerania ;  the  lake  of  Ruppin  in  the  Marche  Brandenburg ;  the  Muritz 
in  Mecklenburg ;  the  Duemmersee  in  Holstein ;  and  the  Steinhudenneer 
in  Hanover.  Small  lakes  and  ponds  are  innumerable,  particularly  in  the 
north  of  Germany. 

Mineral  Waterg  and  BaJths,']  Germany  contains  more  mineral 
springs  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe.     The  waters  of  Spa,  Pynnont, 
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OriBlAd,  and  AU-la-Chapdne,  are  knowa  omr^tl  the  contiaeBi.    Those 
ef  Aiz-la-Cba)lBlle  art  (be  noet  eelebraUdL    They  ane  diiided  iala  tk» 
Emperor's  Bath^  aad.tlie  Litde  Batb;  and  the  spriaipi  of  both  are  aa  liot» 
diat  they  let  (hem  oool  (en  or  tnretfe  haare  befofe  i^f  i»e  (hem..  JSaafa 
•f  these,  aod  many  odier  waiem,  have  their  partiaaas  in  (he  meiyttl 
ftcnhy*    The  baths  of  Ems,  Wishbadea^  SobwaUMch,  aad  WUdnagea, 
are  also  reported  to  perform  wondeto.  .  The  muianil  sprngs  al  (he  last 
Btentioned  place  are  said  (o  possess  abintogicariiig  qdality.  aad  are 
(herefore  eadosed.    The  Carlsbad  and  Badenbaths  have  been Tt^minoady 
described.     The  neatnefis,  deanliness,  and.  ooavenieney  of  these  places 
af  public  resort,  are  inconceivable :  aad  thongh  at  the  first  their  fittiag  ap 
is  attended  with  expense^  yet  they  more  than  pay  (hemselves  ia  a  few  yeacs, 
by  the  compaQy  which  crowd  to  them  from  every  quarter*  for  the.  core  aC 
their  raal  or  imaginary  ailments.     The  minecsl  waters  of  Seltsn  are  aent 
in  bottles  over  all  /Germany,  affordmg  a  very  plaasaat  aadhsaithy  hevNage 
when  mixed  with  wine  or  milk.;  but  a  chemical  imitation  of  theoi  Itti 
now  almost  superseded  the  natnrsl  water. 


CHAP.  III.— SOIL— CLIMATE— PRODUCTIONS— AGRICULTURE- 
MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 

Climate.']  No  country  in  the  world  has  undergone  so  gr^at  a  trans- 
formation in  respect  of  climate  as  Germany;  ^nd  nowhere  have  the 
striking  effects  of  civilization  been  more  clearly  manifested.  In  perusing 
the  accounts  which  Cesar,  Tacitus,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus»  have 
given  us,  respecting  the  external  appearance,  climate,  soil,  and  produce 
of  Germany,  in  their  days,  one  would  imagine  himself  reading  an  ^M^ftftiyi^^ 
of  the  uncleared  parts  of  Canada.  According  to  thepn,  the  climate  was 
intensely  cold,  the  country  barren,  uncultivated,  and  covered  with 
dreadful  forests  and  hideous  marshes,  at  once  offensive  to  the  senaesy  and 
deleterious  to  the  human  constitution.  Doubtless  these  accounts  were 
greatly  exaggerated,  from  the  ignorance  and  imperfect  knowledge  €>f  the 
parrators,  arid  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  an  Italian  clime ;  and  that 
the  dinmte  was  not  altogether  so  bad  as  these  writers  affirmed,  i%  proved 
by  the  experience  of  the  Romans  themselvesi,  who,  under  the  emperor 
IVobus,  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  into  the  Roman  provinces 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  Moselle.  But  it  required  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries  of  increasing  civ^ation  to  overcome  the  natural  asperities 
of  this  country.  Germany  occupies  the  middle  degrees  of  th^  northern 
temperate  zone ;  but  the  climate  is  very  various  on  account  of  the 
different  elevations  above  the  sea,  and  the  more  or  less  mountainous 
nature  of  the  districts ;  however,  it  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  finest  and  mildest  part  of  Germany  is  the  central  r^oa  of  the 
country,  extending  from  48°  to  51°;  in  the  more  southern  provinces,  the 
high  mountains  create  a  cold  rude  climate,  although  (he  plains  and 
valleys  enjoy  a  very  warm  temperature,  and  an  almost  Italian  dime. 
The  northern  provinces  are  colder,  and  more  damp  aad  unhealthy. 
The  seasons  in  Germany  are  far  from  £ftvourable  for  bringing  the  git^ns 
to  full  maturity,  yet  the  rine  grows  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  51s( 
parallel ;  and  Torkish  com  and  spelt  f  TrUicum  tpdiaj  to  (he  same  lati* 
tude.  On  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  eoast  in  the  Grulf 
of  Venice,  some  olives,  and  o^er  fhiito  of  the  south,  ripen.    Chesnuts  awl 
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iiinoiHti  Me  fagmtRt  the  Rhine.  Petadwa  and  i|inooli  are  abandRiit  Hate? 
the  50th  and  52d  parallels,  and  are  foimd  in  smaller  qnaathiea  farther  to 
the  north.  Most  odier  froita  are  grown  to  the  extreme  north  of  Germany, 
and  soma  of  them  in  great  qoantities ;  they  become  more  rare  towards 
the  western  coast  of  the  German  Ocean. 

Vegeiable  tSnpdonL]  Germany  is  rich  in  {nodnctions  of  erery  dass ; 
those  of  first  necessity  are  abundant,  and  many  articles  of  Inzory  and  com- 
fort areprodoced  in  great  perfection.  Com  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  spelt,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  ndUet,  bnck-wheat,  peas,  beans,  lentils,  vetches,  cabbage, 
turnips,  and  potatoes,  have  been  generally  introdnced  into  Germany. 
With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  country  in  which  potatoes 
are  ao  abundantly  grown,  and  so  generally  used.  The  Tine  was  widely 
introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Germany,  and  is  now  grown  at  the 
Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Moselle,  the  Danube,  and  many  other  places. 
The  diflerent  kinds  of  Rhine  wine  are  well-known  in  this  country  under 
die  name  of  hock,  a  corruption  of  AoeAAeuner,  Hockbeim  being  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  for  wine  on  the  Rhine,  though  the  duef  vine- 
yards here  do  not  exceed  25  or  SO  acres  in  extent.  Cherries,  plumbs, 
apples,  and  pears,  are  very  abundant.  Linseed,  and  rape-seed,  (Bramea 
rapus  L.)  and  poppies,  are  extennvely  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  oil. 
The  best  flax  is  that  of  Silesia,  the  Pmraian  part  of  Westpbalia,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Hanover.  Hemp  is  cultivated  in  Baden  and  Prussian 
Westphalia.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity,  and  clover, 
sanfom,  lucerne,  hops,  madder  and  rhubarb.  Iceland  moss  has  been 
snccessfnlly  reared  on  some  of  the  high  mounttdns.  The  forests  of 
Germany  contain  very  fine  oaks,  beeches,  firs,  ashes,  and  aspens,  and  many 
kinds  of  hard  wood  which  take  a  very  fine  polish. 

AgricukureS]  Germany  is  entirely  an  agricultural  country ;  and 
inost  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  have  been  brought  to  a  hig^  degree 
of  perfection  in  various  districts,  and  are  daily  advancing.  The  whole 
north  of  Germany  consists  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  corn-field,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heath  of  Luneburg  and  the  great  moon  of  Westphalia. 
In  general,  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  alternate  sowing  and  fallowing. 
Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  some  districts 
in  Franconia,  are  most  advanced  in  agriculture :  although  Nature  rewards 
the  toils  of  the  husbandman  with  richer  harvests  in  the  more  fertile  plains 
of  Bavaria,  Moravia,  and  some  parts  of  Westphalia.  The  plough  is  iJmost 
every  where  used ;  only  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  and  Sakburg  they 
are  obliged  to  work  the  soil  with  the  hoe. 

Animal  Kingdom.']  The  genuine  German  horse  is  not  handsome, 
but  he  is  vigorous,  and  has  been  crossed  with  nobler  breeds,  great  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  of  late  years  by  the  German  nobility  to  the  rearing 
and  training  of  these  animals.  The  horses  of  Mecklenburg  are  the  finest, 
those  of  Holstein,  East  Friesland,  Oldenburg,  and  Luneburg,  are  esteemed. 
In  Mecklenburg,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  several  large  studs 
have  been  established,  in  which  the  breed  has  been  ennobled  by  English 
full-blood  horses,  and  even  by  Arabians.  Asses  are  employed  in  sevend 
parts  of  Germany.  .  M^les  are  not  often  met  with  in  the  north,  although 
there  is  a  stud  established  for  them  in  Hanover ;  they  are  more  frequent 
in  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  where  they  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
finest  cattle  are  those  of  East  Friesland,  Oldenburg,  and  Holstein.  The 
Hungarian  breed  of  cattle  in  Styria  are  also  very  fine,  but  more  valuable 
as  furnishing  excellent  meat  than  for  the  richness  of  their  milk.  In  the 
i«  2  m 
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■puth  of  Genotoij  the  beft  cattle  afe  of  Swiw  breed*     Beaidee  the 
common  Grennan  sheq),  we  here  find  the  haidichnuekf  a  small  kind 
with  coane  wool,  but  easily  siqiported  on  the  heath,  particularly  on  the 
barren  plains  of  Lnnebmg,  and  ^e  Morayion  breed.     In  many  provinces 
of  Germany,  as  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Mecklenbmg,  the  common  breed 
has  been  crossed  with  the  Merino.     Goats  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Germany.     There  are  three  di£ferent  breeds  of  swine :  viz.  the  long 
white  or  spotted,  the  short  white  or  black-spotted,  and  those  with  yellow 
spots.     Game  is  not  quite  so  plentiful  in  Germany  as  formerly;  but 
there  is  still  a  great  quantity  of  all  kinds  in  the  large  forests.     The 
chamois  is  found  in  the  Noric  and  Rhetian  Alps.     Foxes,  martins, 
weasels,  pole-cats,  and  wolves,  frequently  descend  from  the  ArdemieB 
into  Silesia  and  Moravia ;  bears  yet  inhabit  the  Alps  of  Styria,  lUyria, 
and  Tyrol,  and  sometimes  wander  as  far  as  the  Sudetes,  but  they  are  of 
a  small  species;  wild  cats  are  common.     The  hamsUr^  a  large  species  of 
field-rat,  frequently  commits  great  devastations;  mice  are  also   very 
numerous.  .  In  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany  a  great  number  of  geese 
are  reared,  whidi  are  turned  to  good  account  in  the  household,  the  pea- 
sants frequently  pickling  or  smoking  from  50  to  100  of  them  for  dieir 
winter-provision.     Of  other  fowls  dere  are  turkeys,  hens,  ducks,  and 
pigeons.     Few  countries,  indeed,  are  so  rich  as  Germany  in  birds  of  all 
kinds.     Bustards  inhabit  the  middle  and  southern  provinces;  blackcocks, 
partridges,  hazel-hens,  heath-cocks,  several  kinds  of  wild  pigeons,  and 
quails,  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Germany.     Pheasants  are  numer- 
ous, particularly  in  the  parks  of  the  nobility,  where  preserves  are  made 
for  them.     Of  smaller  birds  there  are  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  larks,  the 
latter  of  which  are  caught  in  great  quantities  in  nets,  particularly  around 
Leipaic.     Wild  geese  and  wild  ducks  are  very  frequent.    The  stork  builds 
its  nest  upon  the  roofs  of  the  villages  in  the  north ;  and  the  peasants,  who 
consider  it  fis  a  bird  of  good  ludc«  never  destroy  its  nest,  but  on'  ,the 
contrary  often  place  materials  within  its  reach,  and  assist  it  in  the 
construction  of  its  dwelling.     Herons,  several  species  of  eagles,  vultures, 
pwls,  ravens,  and  rooks,  besides  almost  all  the  European  singing  birds 
are  found  in  G^ermaay  ;  nightingales  are  numerous.     On  the  coasts  of  the 
sea,  in  the  rivers,  and  inland  lakes  and  ponds,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
fishes,  particularly  in  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser ;  lampreys, 
soles,  herring,  salmon,  eel,  perch,  trout,  and  pike,  are  the  principal 
species.     The  common  river-turtie  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  aoiith; 
frogs  are  eaten  in  some  districts.     The  silkworm  is  reared  in  the  aonth 
of  Tyrol. 

.  Mineral  Kingdonu}  Pebbles,  crystals,  amethysts,  topazes,  and  garnets, 
are  abundant,  particularly  in  Bohemia.  Chalcedony,  agate,  chlorite, 
serpentine,  limestone,  slate,  beautiful  marbles  of  at  least  SOD  different 
kinds,  alabaster,  boracite,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  porphyry,  and  sand- 
stone, are  among  the  mineral  treasures  of  Germany.  Salt  is  produced 
in  great  abundance,  also  saltpetre,  sulphur,  naphtha,  and  coals.  Of  metals 
there  are  gold  in  very  small  quantity,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  galena,  antimonium,  cobalt,  and  arsenic. 

Jlftne^.]  The  mines  of  Germany  are  very  productive,  particularly 
those  of  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Harz,  the  Sudetes  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
and  some  of  the  Alps  in  Austria  and  the  Westerwald.  The  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  we  beVeve  that  in 
no  country  is  mining  carried  on  in  so  scientific  a  manner. 
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Mtmn^aciures,^  The  rich  materials  which  Germany  offers  for  national 
indnstrjr  have  not  been  neglected,  and  that  country  may  at  this  moment 
be  placed  next  to  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  in  respect 
of  national  industry.  After  that  the  great  sway  which  the  Hanseatic 
towns  exercised  in  the  middle  ages  oyer  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
Europe  had  been  overturned,  Germany  became  entirely  dependant  upon 
foreign  supplies.  The  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Italians,  for  many 
years  supplied  the  German  markets ;  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  the  liberal  measures  pursued  by  Joseph,  and  Frederic  II., 
revived  the  national  industry,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  trade,  which  was 
greatly  benefited  afterwards  by  the  momentary  stagnation  which  the 
Frendi  revolution  caused  in  the  manufectures  of  that  country,  and  still 
more  by  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon  which  forced  the  Germans 
to  produce  for  themselves  those  articles  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  The  cotton  manu&ctures  in  particular 
advanced  very  much  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  Prussian  possessions;  but  they 
have  again  declined  since  the  opening  of  the  market  to  the  English,  who 
are  able,  by  their  superior  machinery,  to  furnish  soft  goods  much  cheaper 
than  the  German  manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continental 
system  exercised  an  evil  influence  upon  the  most  important  of  all 
German  manufactures, — ^that  of  linen.  Germany  formerly  supplied  not 
only  almost  all  the  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies  with  coarae 
linen,  but  even  furnished  the  yarn  for  a  great  number  of  English  manu- 
factures. During  the  continental  blockade,  necessity  forced  Great 
Britain  to  establish  manufactures  of  coarse  linen  in  Ireland,  and  to 
increase  tlie  growth  of  flax  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Canada.  The  plan 
has  succeeded,  and  Ireland  now  furnishes  those  colonies  in  which  Germany 
found  its  best  market.  The  principal  varieties  of  German  manufac- 
ture are,  linen,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  leather,  iron,  and  steel,  brass,  silver, 
earthenware,  china,  glass,  bitumen,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  articles, 
paper,  tobacco,  sugar,  madder,  wax,  oil,  beer,  spirits,  and  vinegar,  musical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  watches,  wooden- ware,  artificial  flowers, 
potash,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  soap,  and  gunpowder. 

Commerce*']  Germany  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce  :  lying 
in  the  centre  of  Europe,  bordering  on  the  north  upon  two  seas,  and  in  the 
south  upon  another  which  opens  the  communication  with  the  East,  and 
intersected  by  a  number  of  navigable  rivers,  it  seems  by  nature  destined  for 
a  laige  commercial  State.  There  was  also  a  time  when  its  fleets  covered 
the  sea,  and  when  the  commerce  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  in 
its  bands.  That  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  that  Germany  now  occupies 
only  a  subordinate  station  among  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  is  to 
be^attributed  to  its  decline  from  a  powerful  and  united  empire  into  a  league 
of  many  petty  States.  Commerce  requires  the  application  of  united 
powers  to  one  common  end ;  but  instead  of  this,  we  everywhere  perceive 
in  Germany  the  contest  of  opposing  forces, — every  State  looks  only  to  its 
own  interests.  There  is  not  a  river  in  Germany  which  can  be  navigated 
for  a  few  miles  without  the  impost  of  numerous  tolls ;  not  a  high-road 
good  or  bad,  on  which  taxes  are  not  levied ;  everjrwhere  commerce  is 
checked  by  customhouses,  excises,  regulations  and  all  those  shackles 
by  which  a  blind  and  miscalculating  policy  ruins  what  it  is  endeavour- 
ing to  protect.  Notwithstanding,  however,  of  all  these  hindrances, 
the  external  as  well  as  internal  commerce  of  Germany  is  of  great  impor- 
tance.    The  first  is  carried  on  by  sea  and  by  land,  particularly  by  ^ 
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three  HiyiMeatk  towi»,  the  Pniaeipii,  DaniBh,  Mtckleiribiirg^aiid  Hmo- 
Teriaa  seaports,  and  one  Austrian  port  on  the  Adriatic.  The  intenial 
commerce  hy  land,  ia  with  aU  the  coontriea  by  whidi  it  is  surraimded 
as  far  as  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  internal  commerce  is  pmtly  oarried 
on  at  great  fairs,  and  partly  by  purchasers  in  the  manufocturing  diatricts. 
The  articles  of  exportation  are  cem,  linen,  iron,  lead,  wool,  woiated,  cotton 
and  worsted  cloth,  metals,  quicksilreri  glass,  mirrora,  horae^  salt, 
china,  honey,  wax,  sheep,  sulphur,  yitriol^  pewter,  wine,  and  fruit.  The 
articles  of  importation,  are  silk,  cotton,  coffeei  sugar,  spices,  iodigOi 
cochineal,  drugs,  the  fruits  of  the  South,  olives,  oi),  wine,  cheese,  aod 
jewellery.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  if  the  balance  of  commerce  be  in 
favour  of  Germany  or  not :  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  transit  of  goods  offer  so  many  advantages,  that  it  piobably 
makes  up  for  the  deficit ;  and  besides  the  circumstance  that  som^  of  its 
rulers  are  in  possession  of  considerable  domains  and  sources  of  xeTenues 
out  of  Germany,  has  put  a  greater  mass  of  ready  moneiy  in  circulatioD 
here,  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  ready  money  in  drcn* 
lation  in  Germany  is  estimated  at  500  millions  of  florins,  of  which,  by 
far  the  smaller  part  circulates  in  the  German  States  of  Austria. 

ManiesJ]  A  great  many  different  coins  are  used  in  Germany,  which 
is  a  considerable  annoyance  to  travellers  and  merchants.  In  the  north 
accounts  are  kept  in  rix-dollara,  in  the  south  in  florins,  and  in  aoiDe  of 
the  free  towns  in  marcs,  which  is  an  imaginary  money.  Of  gold  coins 
tbere  are  Caroluses,  Frederics,  and  ducats. 


CHAP.  1V..-1NHABITANTS— NATIONAL  CHARACTER^ 

RELIGION. 

The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  consists  of  two  principal  races : 
viz.  Germans,  who  originally  belonged  to  the  country  between  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  the  Elbe,  and  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  but  who  have  afterwards 
spread  out  into  most  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Elbe ;  and  the  Slavon- 
ians whose  primitive  seats  were  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  who  yet  form  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  in  many  provinces  in  the  east  of  Germsny. 

1st  The  Germans,^  The  Germans  may  be  again  divided  into  two 
principal  tribes :  viz.  the  Upper  Germans,  who  occupy  the  whole  south  of 
Germany,  Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  the  countries  of  the  Rhine,  Hesae^ 
Suabia,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Silesia;  and  the  Uneer 
GermanSy  who  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  Westphalia,  Lower 
Saxony,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  ^nd  of 
whom  the  Prises  are  a  branch.  These  two  tribes  are  less  distinguiahed 
from  each  other  by  physical  features  than  by  character,  and  by  dialect. 
However  great  the  diversity  of  provincial  character  in  Germany  may  be, 
there  are  certain  natural  features  in  which  all  Germans  agree*  The 
physical  organization  of  the  Germaa  is  like  his  climate, — ^a  medium 
between  roughness  and  softness ;  he  unites  the  strength  of  the  North  with 
the  fire  and  energy  of  the  South.  The  Germans  eat  more  than  their 
southern  and  western  neighbours,  but  they  are,  like  the  English  who 
resemble  them  in  this  respect,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  nations  in 
Europe,  and  frequently  live  to  a  great  age.  The  reproach  of  drunkenness^ 
once  applicable  to  the  Germans  is  no  longer  just,  and  intoxication  is ' 
rarer  in  Germany  than  among  the  English  aod  their  eastern  neighbours 
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altlioiigh  tbey  are  not  m  tUs  raipect  «o  tbatemiwis  as  the  ItaMaiia.    Hi« 
Gemum  charocter  ia  diatinpiiabed  by  habila  of  refleetioB  whidi  fireqnently 
approach  to  a  phl^;instic  disposition.     Sincerity  and  a  highly  upri^t 
mind  hare  always  been  considered  as  leading  features  in  the  German 
chamcter,  which  also  nsnaily  ezhihits  a  delicate  feeling  of  honour.    Even 
in  prosecnting  his  resentments  the  German  proceeds  openly  and  without 
malice.    The  Gennans  are  distinguished  by  an  insatiable  thirst   fotf 
infomadon,  which  th^  general  acqnaiatanoe  with  the  languages  of 
Europe  enables  them  to  gratify  more  extensively,  peribapSy  than  any) 
other  people.    It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  by  some  of  their  own 
anthoTB,  that  the   Germans  hare  so  little  national  pride  as  to  give 
an  undue  preference  to  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  foreign  literature,  but 
from  such  a  charge  we  are  fully  disposed  to  acquit  the  general  body 
of  the  nation.      We  shall  give  Madame  de   Staal's  epitome  of  the 
German  character,  as  it  is  concise,  expressive,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  dia* 
cem,  fiftir  and  just,     <<  The  Germans  are  a  just,  constant,  and  sincere 
people ;  with  great  powers  of  imagination  and  reflection ;  without  brilliancy 
in  society  or  address  in  a£Eairs ;  slow,  and  easily  intimidated  in  actioB ; 
adventurous  and  fearless  in  speculation ;  often  uniting  mntbusiasm  for  th» 
Fine  Arts,  with  little  progress  in  the  manners  and  refinements  of  life ; 
more  capable  of  being  mflamed  by  opinions  than  by  interests;  obedient  t9 
authority,  rather  fnun  an  orderly  and  mechanical  character  than  frmm 
servility,  having  learnt  to  value  liberty  neither  by  the  enjoyment  of  it» 
nor  by  severe  oppression ;  divested,  by  the  nature  of  their  govemmenta, 
and  the  division  of  their  territories,  of  patriotic  pride ;  too  pone,  in  th^ 
relations  of  domestic  life,  to  substitute  fancy  and  feeling  for  positive  duty; 
not  unfrequently  combining  a  natural  character  with  artiflcial  mannera, 
and  much  real  feeling  with  affected  enthusiasm ;  divided,  by  the  sternness 
of  feudal  demarcation,  into  an  unlettered  nobility,  unpolished  sdbolara, 
and  a  depressed  commonalty;  and   exposing   themselves   to  derision, 
when,  with  their  grave  and  clumsy  honesty,  they  attempt  to  copy  tho 
lively  and  dexterous  profligacy  of  their  southern   neighbours.    In  the 
plentiful  provinces  of  southern  Germany,  where  religion  as  wdl  as  gov-i 
emment  shackled  the  activity  of  speculation,  the  people  have  sunk  into  » 
sort  of  lethargic  comfort  and  stupid  enjoyment ;  it  is  a  heavy  and  mono* 
tonous  country,  with  no  arts,  except  tiie  national  art  of  instrumental 
music-^no  literature, — a  rude  utterance, — no  society,  or  only  crowded 
assemblies  which  seem  to  be  brought  together  more  for  ceremony  thsB 
for  pleasure;  an  obsequious  politeness  towards  an  aristocracy  withoat 
elegance.     In  Austria,  more   especially,  we   see  a  calm  and  langoid 
mediocrity  in  sensations,  emotions,  and  desires ;  a  people  mechanical  in 
their  very  sports,  whose  existence  is  neither  disturbed  nor  exahed  by 
guilt  or  genius,  by  intolerance  or  enthusiasm ;  a  phlegmatic  administration 
inflexibly  adhering  to  its  ancient  course — repelling  knowledgey  on  which 
the  vigour  of  States  must  now  depend ;  great  soci^ies  of  amiable  and 
respectable  persons ; — ^which  suggests  the  reflection  that  in  retarement 
monotony  composes  the  mind,  but  in  the  world  it  wearies  the  soul.     In 
the  rigorous  climate  and  gloomy  towns  of  Protestant  Qennany  only,  the 
national  mind  is  displayed.     There  the  whole  literature  and  philosophy 
are  assembled.     Berlin  is  slowly  rising  to  be  the  capital  of  Protestant 
Germany.     The  dnchess  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  compelled  Napoleon  to 
respect  her  in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  has  change<l  her  Utde 
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iftto  a  aeat  of  knowlddge  and  elegance,  under  the  anspicea  of  Goethe^ 
Schiller,  and  Wieland.  No  European  palace  ever  asBembled  ao  refined 
a  Bociety  since  some  of  the  small  Italian  courts  of  the  sLsteentfa  centmy. 
It  is  oidy  by  the  Protestant  provinces  of  the  North  that  Germany  is 
known  as  a  lettered  and  phDosophieal  country." 

The  German  though  attached  to  his  country,  has  much  more  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  about  him  than  the  Englishman.  For  many  centuries 
Germans  have  been  denizens  in  the  midst  of  foreign  and  very  differeiu 
tribes,  in  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Sarmatia,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  eyery  where  in  their  most  remote  descendants  the  Germans  are  to  be 
recognized.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  of  the  Germsa 
race,  will  be  about  24,700,000,  or  about  fire-sixths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Besides  these,  the  Gotschewerians,  a  tribe  of  4»4sOOO  individuals 
settled  in  the  Illyrian  goremment  of  Laibach,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
Grerman  race. 

2d.  The  Slavonians.']  The  second  principal  tribe  of  Germany,  the 
Slavonians  are  settled  on  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Elbe,  and  amount  to 
about  5,040,000  individuals.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  each 
speaking  its  own  dialect.  The  principal  are :  1^  the  Slawaikes  to  whom 
belongtbe  Hannacks  and  Hotach;  they  are  settled  in  Moravia,  and  amount 
to  about  1,150,000.  2d,  The  Tttieches  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
amounting  to  2,200,000  heads.  8^,  The  Poles  in  Silesia  and  Auschwitz, 
amounting  to  820,000 ;  4M,  the  Wendes  and  Sorabes,  settled  partly  b 
niyria,  partly  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  Brandenburg,  and  in  the 
Silesian  districts  of  Liegnitz,  and  amounting  to  790,000.  4th,  The 
Casubee  in  Pomerania,  estimated  at  56,000;  5th,  the  Usckochs,  with 
some  Croats,  Raizes,  &c.  in  Illyria,  amounting  to  above  22,000.  The 
Slavoaians  are  far  behind  the  Germans  in  civiUzation ;  they  are  however 
an  industrious  and  laborious  people. 

Besides  these  two  principal  races,  there  are  about  175,000  Italians  in 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  Frivoul,  and  Trieste ;  about  20,000,  or  25,000  French, 
Walloons,  and  Waldenses,  partly  in  the  west  of  Germany,  pardcnlady 
around  Landau  and  Saarlouis,  and  partly  in  colonies  and  in  ftmilieK 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany;  and  also  250,000  Jews  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  country. 

/2e%ton.]  With  respect  to  reli^on,  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitsnts 
of  Germany  are  divided  into  Catholics  and  Ph>te8tants.  Till  1517, 
universal  Germany  professed  Roman  Catholicism,  but  since  that  time  a 
considerable  part  of  the  nation  have  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. All  those  not  adhering  to  the  Catholic  church,  the  Lutheran,  or 
the  Reformed  church,  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Evangelical  or  Protestant  church.  IsL  The  Catholics  form  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Austrian  States,  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Luneburg, 
Hohenzollem  and  Liechtenstein,  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  them  in 
the  Prussian  States,  Wirtemberg,Hes8en,  and  Hanover,  and  smaller  numbere 
in  the  other  States;  they  may,  on  the  whole,  amount  to  18,016,000 
individuals.  We  shall  notice  the  different  chmch-establishments  under 
the  heads  of  the  different  States.  2d.  The  Ph>test8nts  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  creed  have  in  most  States  of  Germany  come  so  near  to 
one  another,  that  they  have  united  in  one  and  the  same  church ;  they 
amount  to  about  12,030,000  individuals,  and  form  the  majority  in  the 
Pmsnan  States,  in  the  royal  and  ducal  Suony,  m  Hanover,  Wirtembog, 
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Hesara,  Holstein,  Brunswicky  M eddenbui^,  Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  Schwarz- 
bnr^,  Reoss,  Leipsic,  Waldeck  and  the  free  towns.*^  Besides  these  there 
belong  to  the  Protestant  chnrch  about  28,000  Moravians,  and  Hussites. 
There  are  5000  Mennonites,  particularly  in  the  Prussian  States,  in  Hanorer, 
and  Hessen ;  some  Greeks ;  and  250,000  Jews,  with  less  or  more  restric- 
tions in  the  different  States,  except  in  the  Prussian  countries  where  they 
are  truly  considered  as  citizens  of  the  State,  and  invested  with  politicid 
rights.  The  utmost  religious  toleration  is  every  where  permitted  in 
Germany,  not  only  by  the  government,  but  also  in  social  and  individual 
intercourse  and  connexions.  The  Lutherans  while  they  steadfastly  adhere 
to  their  leader,  in  the  doctrines  of  consubstantiation,  and  justification  by 
faitl],  have  generally  deserted  him  in  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cal- 
rinism,  in  maintaining  and  asserting  which,  Luther  used  much  stronger 
language  than  Calvin  himself,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  celebrated  treatise 
against  Erasmus,  concerning  free  will.  During  the  last  century,  a  con- 
siderable change  of  religious  sentiment  took  place  in  Protestant  Germany, 
from  an  unhallowed  rage  of  philosophizing,  which  had  infected  the 
German  universities,  and  rendered  them  hotbeds  of  the  most  refined  and 
romantic  speculations.  Socinianism  has  made  great  progress  amongst  the 
Latheran  an<i  Calvinistic  branches  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  has 
paved  the  way  for  what  may  be  called  Christian  Deism,  or  AnHsupema- 
turaUtmy  as  it  is  denominated  by  the  Germans.  Reason  has  been  set  up 
as  the  sovereign  tribunal  by  which  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines,  with  its 
recorded  miracles,  must  be  tried ;  and  its  authority  is  recognised  or 
admitted  only  where  it  can  be  bent  into  a  conformity  with  the  uncertain 
sdence  of  metaphysics.  In  fact,  both  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  have 
undergone  a  moumfrd  transformation  in  Germany, — the  Lutherans 
especially,  who  are  divided  into  two  parties,  denominated  the  old  and 
the  new  Lutherans,  which  last  hardly  retain  any  thing  of  Luther  but 
the  name.  A  frenzy  for  religious  and  political  innovation  had  prevailed 
greatly  in  Germany  long  before  the  French  revolution,  and  passed  under 
the  names  of  Uluminaiion  and  Phikmikropisnu  The  duels  of  this  new 
religious  school  were  Steinbardt,  Semler,  Bahrdt,  Basedow,  Eberhard, 
Eidihom,  Damm,  Teller,  Nicolai,  and  Jerusalem.    To  the  new  apostles  of 


"*  The  AtUj^emeine  Kirchen  Zeitung  of  4th  September,  1887,  contains  the  following 
itstement  of  the  nnmber  of  Protestaote  living  in  Gemuuiy  under  OathoUo  Princes, 
and  of  Catholics  under  Protestant  Princes : — 


I.— PaOTKSTANTS   UNDXa   CaTHOUC 

Princes. 
In  Auitria. 

In  the  country  beUnr  the  Bms  .  4^800 

Above  the  Ems                  .        .  24,700 

In  Styria             ....  2,500 

InllMa            ....  17,000 

In  Bohemia        .        •                .  50,000 

In  Moravia         ....  68,000 


Total  In  Austria 
In  Bavaria 
In  SaaEony 
In  Anhalt  Koothen     . 

In  all 


.  106,600 
1,100,000 
1,4SO,000 
.    84,000 

2,720,500 


II.— Cathoucs  uvsxb  Fbototavt 

PaiKOBS. 

In  Prussia  3,250,000 

85(^000 


Wirtembeig  470,000 

Baden            ....  800,000 

Hessen-Cassel  106,000 

Hessen-Darmstadt  166,000 

Uolstein-Lauenburg  1,000 

Luxemburg            .  285,000 

Saxe- Weimar  Eisenach  10,000 

Saxe-Meiningen    .  900 

Saxe-AItenburg     .        .  100 

Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  200 

Brunswidc  2,600 

MecUenburg-Schwerin  1,000 

MecUenburg-Strelitz  60 

Oldenburg    ....  75,000 

Nassau          ....  150^000 

Anhalt  Dessau  and  Bunbuig  100 

Hessen- Homburg         .  6,000 

Frankfort                    •        .  6,000 

Hamburg           •  6,000 

Total  MnioOO 
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Germstiy  may  b^  addedi  the  infianonB  Anachanie  Cloots,  s  FftUMna  by 
burthi  who  figurod  in  the  French  reyoludon.  ^<  It  in  a  common  theary 
among  the  Germans,"  aays  an  accomplished  scholar  and  warm  admnrH* 
of  German  philosophy  and  liteiatnre,  **  that  every  creed,  every  form  ci 
worship,  is  a  form  merely ;  the  mortal  and  ever-dianging  body,  in  which 
the  immortal  and  ^nehan^ng  spirit  of  teligion  is,  with  moce  or  less  eon^ 
pleteness,  expressed  to  the  material  eye  and  made  manifest  and  inflaential 
among  the  doings  of  men."  Such  are  the  melancholy  fruits  of  Gennaa 
illumination* 


CHAP,  v.— LANGUAGE— LITERATURE. 

Languoffeu]  Corresponding  to  the  two  principal  branches  of  popula- 
dion,  there  are  also  in  Germany  two  principal  languages,  totally  diffeitNit 
from  one  another,  and  subdivided  into  various  dialects. 

IsL  The  German.2  The  German,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Germans,  is  divided  into  three  principal  branches.  The 
Nofrthern^  the  present  German  language  called  Deutach  by  the  natives, 
and  the  Mosiac.  To  the  nortbem  branch  belong  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  or  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Icelandic  To  the  German  or 
Deutsdi  tongue  belong  the  Franconian  and  Alemannian,  from  which  are 
derived  the  Suabian  of  the  middle  ages,  the  High  German,  the  Cimbrian, 
the  Saxon — the  parent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  root  of  the  £iigl]Bh»«--> 
the  Low  Saxon,  Low  German,  and  the  Dutch.  From  the  Mosiae  and 
Mosogothic  arises  the  language  of  the  Uhlans  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Grerman  lang^nage  presented  in  very  eariy  times  two  primitiva 
dialects,  the  southern  and  the  northern,  each  of  which  are  now  sobdivided 
into  various  dialects.    Although  the  words  and  grammatioal  forms  of  these 
two  dialects  differ  in  many  respects,  they  are  essentially  the  same  laagmge, 
and  follow  the  same  rules.     Nothing  oertain  is  known  about  the  origin 
of  the  German  langnage.     Some  derive  it  from  the  Indian,  others  from 
the  Persian,  and  others  assign  to  it  a  common  origin  with  the  Greek* 
Morhof  even  derives  the  Greek  from  the  most  ancient  German.     That 
the  German  is  an  unmixed  mother-tongue,  that  is,  one  which  haa  not 
been  essentially  formed  upon  the  basis  of  any  other,  is  clear  from  a 
comparison  of  it  with  other  languages,  and  also  from  Adelung's  observatioa 
that  in  every  genuine  German  word  the  accent  lies  on  the  root.     Unfor- 
tunately we  have  only  isdated  words  of  the  ancient  German  remaining, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  proper  names ;  but  even  these  few  are  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us  that  at  a  very  early  epoch  the  language  had  all  the 
roots  which  it  now  possesses.     Foreigners,  who  are  either  too  lazy  or  toe 
proud  to  learn  it,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  a  softer  pronunciatiooy 
ganerally  censure  it  as  a  rough  and  barbarous  language^     Tlie  French 
pronounce  it  a  language  utterly  unfit  for  gentlemen,  and  fit  only  to  be 
spoken  by  mechanics.    In  the  judgment  of  Voltaire,  it  is  the  most 
barbarous  langnage  under  heaven.     He  observes,  in  his  sarcastic  manner, 
that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  confer  with  men  of  science,  he  would  use 
the  English  in  preference  to  every  other  language ;  if  he  were  to  addreas 
a  gentleman,  it  would  be  in  French ;  to  his  mistress,  he  would  speak 
Italian ;  to  his  dog,  he  would  speak  Dutch ;  and  to  the  devil,  he  would 
•  address  himself  in  German.      Pomponius  Mela,  the  ancient  Roman 
ge<^;rapher,   observed,  that  German  names  were  qot  fit  for  Boman 
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laoatin ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  meet  with  finch  monatroiH  wofda  ia 
Roman  authors,  when  they  attempt  to  give  Gennan  names  Latin 
iaflexions. 

What  18  tenned  erudition,  or  a  profoond  acquaintance  witii  dead  and 
foreign  languages,  had  long  heen  pecufiar  to  this  country;  whilst  the 
viemacniar  language  seems  to  have  been  totally  negieeted,  as  unworthy  of 
cnltivadon,  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Until  that  period  Latin, 
and  Latin  only,  was  the  vehicle  of  all  literary  communication  ;  so  that  by 
constant  and  uniform  practice,  the  German  litenti  attained  the  talent  oif 
^ting  with  an  ease  and  elegance  in  Latin  unknown  to  other  nations.  It 
was  a  singular  drcumstance,  that  a  nation  pre-eminent  in  literature,  and 
possessed  of  every  quidification  to  attain  excellence  in  that  putsuit,  should 
have  remained  so  long  without  a  literature  of  its  own ;  and  that  a  country 
which  had  produced  a  Guttenberg,  a  Copernicus  and  a  Kepler,  a  Luther 
and  a  Leibnitz,  had  no  writer  in  her  own  language  to  proclaim  her  hme 
to  surrounding  nations,  whilst  the  national  literature  of  Spain  was  known 
through  the  mediimi  of  a  Cervantes,  a  Lope  de  Vega,  and  a  Calderon,— ' 
that  of  Portugal  by  a  Camoens, — and  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  had  each 
attained  the  summit  of  celebrity  in  national  literature.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  diat  the  German  by  no  means  abounds  in  pleasing  sounds ;  that 
it  is  rough,  guttural,  and  inharmonious,  and  more  fitted  for  war  than 
courtship.  It  was  also  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  Gennan  language, 
that  it  had  not  been  made  to  pass  through  the  crucible  of  literary 
refinement ;  that  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  polish  it ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  very  recently  the  lang^uage  either  of  German  courts,  or  even 
of  refined  German  society.  Yet  like  its  sister-dialect,  the  EngUsh,  the 
German  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  classical  polish.  But  while  England 
enjoyed  a  brilliant  court,  a  splendid  capital,  and  a  succession  of  national 
classical  writers  who  contributed  to  soften  its  ai^rities,  to  give  energy 
and  dignity,  precision  and  perspiciuty  to  the  natlmial  language,  Germany 
enjoyed  no  such  privileges.  French  was  the  language  of  all  its  courts  7 
and  the  number  oif  these  in  Grermany  rendered  l£is  drcumstance  almost 
equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  German  language  from  all  polished 
society,  so  that  it  was  left  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar 
intercourse  of  life.  The  great  Frederic  showed  die  most  public  and 
marked  contempt  for  the  language  of  his  native  country  and  his  own 
subjects,  and  a  decided  predilection  for  French,  which  he  not  only  intro- 
duced at  court,  but  caused  to  be  employed  in  all  acts  of  State,  and  to  be 
used  in  til  public  oflkes :  by  his  patronage  of  Frendi  philosophers  and 
poets,  he  in  fact  did  every  tlung  in  his  power  to  Frenchify  Ids  subjects.- 
For  tiuB  unpatriotic  and  unnatural  preference  of  a  for<<ign  language  to 
Gemma,  he  justly  incurred  the  censure  and  resentment  of  the  German 
literuti,  who  felt  indignant  at  the  insult  thus  thrown  upon  their  vernacular 
langUBge.  Hie  successor  of  Frederic,  however,  aeted  a  more  patriotic 
and  honourable  part,  in  showing  a  marked  preference  for  his  native  tongue. 
^  Germans  we  are,"  said  he,  in  council,  <<  and  Germans  I  intend  we  shall 
oontanne  T  *nd  in  proof  of  his  determination,  he  gave  orders  tiiat  the 
German  language  should  be  restored  to  its  proper  rank,  and  patronized 
men  of  merit  who  wrote  in  xL 

Tlie  Saxon  is  the  purest  and  most  polished  dialect  of  the  German 
langtu^e,  whilst  that  of  Austria  is  the  most  rude  and  barbarous.  Luther's 
version  of  tiie  Bible  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Ger* 
man  language.    It  was  one  of  the  innumerable  blessings  which  the  Refor- 

I.  2  N 
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malioD  confecied  vpon  the  north  of  Gerauuiyi  that  U  rendeied  readbg 
in  that  langnage  popular,  and  aecostmned  the  people  to  weekly  attempta 
at  tome  sort  of  aigwnent,  or  declamation,  in  then-  native  tongue.  The 
Tigordioa  mind  of  the  Saxon  reformer  gave  to  his  translation  an  ^aergy 
and  conciseness,  which  made  it  a  model  in  style,  as  well  as  an  anthority 
in  language.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  superiority  of  the 
Saxon  dialect  over  the  Austrian,  and  the  great  difference  between  the 
German  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  States.  The  multiplicity  of 
independent  principalities,  and  the  blending  of  a  confused  assemblage 
of  different  tribes,  under  the  common  name  of  Germans,  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  many  dialects  of  German,  so  that  it  is  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty that  the  people  of  one  State  or  province  understand  those  of  another. 
But  this  need  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  idien  it  is  considered,  that  in 
France,  polished  and  dvilised  France,  which  enjoyed  the  united  advan- 
tages of  tlie  mumficent  patronage  of  a  brilliant  court  and  the  efforts  of  a 
crowd  of  academidans  to  give  polish  to  its  lai^;uage,  upwards  of  thirty 
provincial  dialects  still  exist. 

Of  the  two  principal  dialects  now  spoken  in  (jermany,  the  ffi^A 
German  is  commonly  understood  when  we  speak  of  the  language  in 
general :  as  it  is  the  written  language,  and  is  spoken  by  all  the  educated 
classes  over  the  idiole  country,  dthougfa  with  peculiarities  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, the  common  people  especially  speaking  this  dialect  with  many 
oorruptions.  The  other  and  quite  diatmct  dialect,  the  I/no  German^ 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches:  It^  the  FrUishy  spc^cen  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Grerman  Ocean,  and  2d,  the  properly  so  called  Ijow  Genmmj 
now  in  use  in  Wes^halia,  in  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania. 
Three  qualities  may  be  considered  as  distinctive  of  the  German  hmguage; 
its  almost  inexhaustible  power  to  form  new  words  and  compounds, — 
its  richness,  for  the  totel  number  of  German  words  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  living  language, — and  its  flexibility  in  embracing  the  spirit 
of  all  other  languages.  No  nation  can  boast  of  so  many  faithful  trans- 
lations as  the  Germans  possess ;  and  these  not  only  of  the  Greek  and 
Rottian  classics — among  whom  the  poets  have  been  translated  each  in 
his  particular  kind  of  verse — ^but  also  of  the  best  modem  works  of  all 
nations.  We  shall  here  only  quote  the  translations  of  H(nner  and  Virg^ 
by  Voss,  and  that  of  Sbakspeare  by  Schlegel,  in  which  the  literal 
meaning  of  almost  every  word  of  the  original  is  given  in  the  same  quantity 
or  kind  of  verse,  and  which  yet  present  most  elegantly  written  works. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Slavonian  language  in  our  account  of 
Russia,  and  shall  take  some  further  notice  of  its  different  dialects,  in 
treating  of  the  topography  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  spokeq. 
The  French  is  understood  at  least,  if  not  spoken,  by  almost  all  educated 
persons  in  Germany.  It  is  also  the  general  language  of  diplomatists. 
A  taste  for  the  EngUsh  language  and  English  literature  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  Germany. 

LiteraiureJ]  Germany  may  be  placed  among  the  most  enlightened 
and  civilized  countries  uf  the  earth.  Although  it  has  not  arrived  at  a 
national  nnity,  and  has  always  been  parcelled  out  into  small  States,  it  is 
just  this  division  which  has  exercised  a  happy  influence  on  its  civilixation. 
German  literature  has  not  been  fostered  into  strength  by  hi^  patronage ; 
it  is  eminently  the  woriL  of  the  people,  and  therefore  exhibits  a  diversity 
of  intdlectual  views  and  a  oosmopolitical  spirit,  to  a  degree  unexampled  in 
any  other  nation.     Germany  has  no  capital,  in  which  all  that  is  beautiful 
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ad  BoUe  and  refined  uocmoeBtnitedyaad^HiiehtliaaboMlBAaMuiapoly  of 
social  and  liteniy  elegance ;  h  haa  no  nadoDai  academy  to  fetter  the 
progreaa  of  the  mdependent  qnrit,  or  decide  the  direction  which  gifted 
minde  muat  pnnne  in  their  aajmasionB  after  fime  and  influence;  and  no 
pert  of  the  nation  is  excluded  from  the  fiodkat  co-operatioii  in  ^  great 
work  of  intellectaal  improTement.  The  Gennan  anthon  are  distingiiiahed 
by  literary  indostry  and  laborioDsneeSy  by  a  great  sagacity  and  spirit  of 
iaTention,  by  deep  refledion,  and  a  constant  strinng  towards  the  nighest 
point  iHiich  is  to  be  reached  by  scientific  pvaoits.  A  kind  of  commarciBl 
interooarse  has  existed  among  the  literati  of  Gennany  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries ;  a  reading  spirit  pervades  all  ranks  of  society;  education 
and  instruction  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and 
ealigfatened  views  have  penetrated  even  into  the  lower  classes*  UntU  the 
end  of  the  18th  centory,  the  south  of  Germany  had  remained  consider* 
ably  behind  the  north  with  respect  to  literature ;  but  since  the  first  deoen- 
nimn  of  this  century,  the  light  has  also  dawned  over  these  provinces^ 
and  the  flowers  of  Hterature,  already  qoite  unfolded  in  the  ncoth,  begin 
to  bloom  in  all  their  beauty  in  the  south. 

As  a  national  literature  can  only  begin  to  exist  when  national  dvilisa- 
tion  18  already  in  an  advanced  state,  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived,  that 
few  traces  of  German  literature  are  to  be  found  before  Charlemagne* 
Christianity  was  spread  in  Germany  by  Bonifacius,  and  the  first  writers 
were  priests.    Bi^op  Ulphilas's  translation  of  the  four  evangelists  into 
the  kindred  Mosogodiic  language,  is  the  most  ancient  written  monument 
of  the  Germans.    Of  a  collection  of  early  songs  of  the  German  bards, 
msde,  as  it  has  been  said,  by  Charlemagne,  no  traces  have  been  found. 
The  first  epoch  of  Gennan  literatore  may  be  extended  to  the  Suabian 
emperors  and  the  age  of  the  Minnesingera;  consequently  from  768  to  1 137. 
To  this  epoch  belong  the  chronicle  writers,  Eginhard,  Witichiud  and, 
Bmno;  the  philosoplucal  writera,  Alcuin  and  Rhabanus  Manrua;  and, 
above  all,  Ottfried  von  Weissenbuig,  whose  metric  translation  of  the  four 
evangelista  is  adnurable  for  its  fidelity.    Under  the  Saxon  kings  from 
919,  espedally  under   the  three  Ottos,  and  under    the   Franeonian 
emperors  from  1024,  German  civilization  rapidly  advanced.    In  the  10th 
century  there  existed  several  distinguished  schools  in  Gennany,  which 
were  provided  with  libraries.     A  new  epodi  begins  with  the  Suabian 
dynasty  in  1188,  and  extends  to  the  Reformation  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
16th  century.     The  social  state  of  (jermany,  the  manners,  and  even  the 
dimate  had  been  improved  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  had 
dried  up  marshes  and  ditches,  and  converted  the  ancient  forests  and 
wildernesses  into  the  abodes  of  men ;  the  interooarse  with  Italy  and  other 
countries,  the  foreign  manners  brought  into  Germany  by  the  crusaders,  the 
better  models  wfaicb  were  obtained  from  foreigners,  and  the  noble  emula- 
tion they  excited,  now  began  to  work  a  salutary  revolution  in  the  national 
mind  aiHi  taste ;  manners  and  customs  became  more  refined  by  the  spirit 
of  duvalry,  ideas  were  enlarged,  and  Germany  gradually  became  poascsscd 
of  an  that  is  required  for  the  foundation  of  a  national  literature,  the  dawn 
of  which  now  appeared  in  Suabia,  including  a  part  of  Switzerland. 
This  is  the  age  of  the  MinneMifferg,  or  *  bards  of  love,'  as  they  chose  to 
name  themselves,  who  were  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  MeutertinfferSf 
under  whom  poetry  began  to  decline.*     The  romantic  poetry  which  the 


"  With  the  Gcmn  rofBSBtie  poetry,*  whldi  b  pewerfol  an^  haraMohNM,  the 
aathaal  Htcratiin  mmj  tndy  he  nid  to  cenoMiiee;  hot  the  two  eMert  mtiaml 
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GeodMiu  ncMvad  from  the  V^weoMt^  floutthed  nndtt  tiie  Snlun 
empenwH  ami  was  endmai— ticJIy  caldyated  by  the  Minnegingera.     Hie 
romaatic  eatkiuianii  of  the  Proyenzalet  found  easy  accees  to  German 
njiida  in  aonga  of  which  gaUaolry,  love,  fidelity,  and  friendship  were  the 
leadiBg  topks;  while  the  spirit  of  romance  brought  by  the  croaaden  into 
Germatty*  and  that  poetry  in  which  this  spirit  reyelled^  fevonred  by  the 
Soabian  emperarsy  recommended  itself  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
The  Minnesingen  soon  spraad  over  all  Germany,  and  composed  boi 
only  lyric  songB,  which.weie  distinguished  by  their  loveliness,  depth  of 
feeling,  and  delicacy,  but  also  seyeral  romantic  epic  poems.    The  eldest 
of  these  poets  we  know  of  is  Henry  von  Veldeck,  who  flourished  about 
the  year   1180;  Walther  Ton  der  Yagelweide,  Reimar  Ton   Zweter, 
Wolfram  Toa  Eschenbach,  Heinrick  yon  Ofterdingen,  and  many  others, 
an  of  whom  lired  towards  the  end  of  the  12di  or  beginning  of  the  ISdi 
century,  were  highly  distinguished*    The  author  of  the  Nibelungenlied 
has  not  been  determined.    The  richness  of  the  middle  ages  in  romantic 
poetry  wm  so  great,  that  those  poems  which  have  been  preserved  te  us, 
form  by  far  the  smallest  part  of  it.     The  most  important  collections 
containing  between  1400  and  1^0  poems,  by  136  poeU,  was  fonaed  by 
Rndger  Manesse  of  Zurich,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centmy,  and 
consequently  at  the  end  of  the  flourishing  epoch  of  the  Minnesingers. 
Tieck  and  other  German  scholars  ha?e  published  several  collections  taken 
from  Manesse  and  other  sources.    At  this  epodi  the  Germans  turned 
their  attention  to  arts  and  laws.    The  Roman  law  was  introduced  into 
Germany    in  the   11th  century.      The   Sachsenspiegel  was  collected 
between  1215  and  1218  by  Epko  von  Repgow ;  and  the  Schwabenspicgel 
about  the  same  period.    To  this  epoch  also  belongs  the  univerBal  factory 
of  bishop  Otto  von  Freistngen,  who  died  in  1146,  and  his  history  of 
Frederic  I. ;  the  works  of  Henry  voni  Herford,  who  died  in  1370 ;  and 
those  of  Gobeliaus  Pei«ona,who  died  in  1420 ;  besides  several  others  in 
Latin,  and  the'  chronicles  of  Jacob  von  Kdnigshofen,  Johann  Bottei,  and 
others  in  German.    Philosophy  was  now  studied,  in  the  philosophical 
writings  of  the  ancients  and  the  Arabians  which  were  now  copied  and 
translated.    After  the  begimlingof  the  13th  century,  seyersl  Germans  rose 
into  distinguished  notice,  among  whom  was  the  Dominican  Albertus 
Magnus,  from  Lauingen  upon  the  Danube,  who  died  in  1280.    He  tanght 
philosophy  at  FSaria  and  in  several  German  towns,  and  made  also  many 
researches  in  natural  phik»ophy.    As  a  theological  writer,  the  mystic  John 
Tauler,  who  died  in  136 1,  is  remarkable.    A  t  the  end  of  this  epoch,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  end  medianics,  w&e  much  studied  in  Germany,  and 
several  important  inventions  introduced.    The  scartity  of  books,  and  dieir 
high  price,  had  been  hitherto  a  great  check  upon  literature ;  which  iraa  also 
greatly  impeded  by  the  restricted  state  of  the  schools,  the  distmcted  state  of 
society,  and  the  monopoly  of  science  by  the  monks  and  deigy.     But  in 
the  14th  century  several  vniveiaities  were  founded,  and  the  invention  of 

which  are  kuown,  and  which  hare  lately  been  pnbliahed,  are  of  a  much  earlier  tifoch 
than  that  of  which  we  now  speak,  afatiqcuaians  aaiigninf  them  to  the  8lli  eentnnr. 
Amour  all  the  poema  of  that  time  wham  the  Fmconian  dkieat  mwaSM  In  Gcnaanj, 
the  epic  poem  called  the  NSbduMgenUei  (the  lateat  venioii  of  which  is  of  the  end  of  (be 
ISth,  or  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  and  ia  according  to  Grinim,  only  a  ri&ociamenfo 
<of  a  much  earlier  work,)  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  haa  ia  regard  of  ■■tioBality 
been  compared  with  the  IUmL  To  the  original  German  pMtry  arinog  fimn 
popular  tradition  belongs  also  the  eoUeetion  of  old  heroical  sonss  and  baUads  caDed  the 
Btkkahuen^  or  <  hook  of  Heroes.'  The  poems  of  the  war  of  Troj,  of  Alenader  the 
Great,  and  of  the  Round  Tabl^  came  ^m  abree^,  asneciaUy  finom  France. 
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the  art  of  printmgia  the  15th  e^raxdaed  ao  pewerfol  aa  ininaiice  upm 
dvilizatioii,  that  firoon  that  time  ft  sew  era  of  literatim  may  be  dateiL^' 
The  £ftU  of  the  Grodan  enxpiie  in  1453  had  a  happy  iafliieiice  upon 
literatare,  as  leamed  reliigeea  came  to  Italy,  where  they  planted  the 
germ  of  a  new  cLvilimtion  by  preaenring  and  propagating  ancient  erudition. 
Among  the  men  who  early  adTBnce4  higher  civilisttdon  by  promoting  the 
study  of  the  kumamtie8i  as  they  were  called^  we  must  name  Rudolph 
Agricola,  professor  at  Heidelbeig,  from  1442  to  1480 ;  Conrad  Celter,  the 
firet  crowned  German  poet,  who  flourished  from  1495  to  1508  at  Vienna ; 
Reuchlin,  professor  at  Tubingen  irom  1454  to  1522 ;  ULich  ron  Hutten, 
who  died  in  1523;  Melencthon,  and  the  celebrated  Erasmus  of  Rotteidam. 
From  the  end  of  the  13th,  and  still  more  from  the  b^^inning  of  the  14th 
century,  the  romantic  poetry  of  the  MioneaingerB,  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  courts  and  castles.  The  nobility  and  knights  now  ceased  to 
if^ply  themaeWes  to  the  peaceful  ar(#,  and  sp^it  their  lives  in  the  many 
stnfes  and  contests  by  which  Germany  was  now  agitated.  It  was  only 
wfaero  walled  towns  afforded  shelter  and  tranquillity,  that  the  arts  and 
industry  flourished ;  and  at  this  period  corporations  became  so  general 
in  Germany,  that  even  the  MeiaterBibigers,  or  <  Master  singers,'  formed 
themselves  into  a  corporation.  It  seems  that  Henry  von  Weisaen, 
better  known  by  the  surname  of  Frauenlob,  or  <  Praise-the-ladies,'  a 
doctor  of  divinity  and  canon  at  Mentz,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century 

**  The  Chinese  are  said  to  hare  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  printing  abont  1100 
y«an  before  Chriafr— «t  leaet  with  that  manner  which  ia  called  x^lograpbio  nrintiDg, 
which  cofniete  in  cutting  the  letters  into  wooden  tablets,  which  are  afterwards 
corered  with  black  colour ;  the  Japanese  also  claim  the  invention.     This  art  has  also, 
iocordinf  to  the  reports  of  several  tnvellers,  ex&Bted  in  Tibet  since  immeinMial  timet. 
It  has  not  been  pretended  that  the  art  of  printing  books  was  ever  practised  by  thf 
lUnnaiis.     Tbe  progress  of  the  art  seems  to  nave  been  as  follows :  1st,  Pictures  from 
Uocks  of  wood  without  text ;  Sdly,  Pictures  with  text  or  printed  characters;  8dly, 
Whole  pages  of  text  cut  in  blocks  of  wood  for  the  explanation  of  prints  which  aecom- 
laaied  tliem  ;  -ithly,  Printing  from  moveable  types.    Three  towns  claim  the  honour  oi 
the  invention  of  the  typographic  art  of  printing,  or  that  branch  of  it  in  which  use 
i«  made  of  moveable  letters,  viz.  Haarlem,  Straaburg,  and  Mentz.     At  H«Bilem 
they  assert,  tbat  aoe  of  tiieir  citizens,  Lovens  Jansscn  Coster,  invented,  in  14S0,  the 
art  of  ootting  irritten  characters  in  wood.     In  Strasbnrg,  the  invention  is  attributed 
to  Guttcnbers;,  who  is  said  to  have  made  it  in  that  town ;  whilst  at  Mentz  they 
pretend  that  ^uttenberg  did  not  invent  the  typographical  art  at  SCrasbvrg*  but  in 
their  town.     The  truth  ia,  that  Gnttenberg  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  invention 
^  iitrasbiag,  but  carried  it  into  execution  in  Mentz,  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Schoeffer. 
The  art  of  printing  was  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfecdon  in  1449,  when  Gutten^ 
Wrg  took  lor  bk  partner  a  rich  goldsmltb  in  Mentz,  called  John  Fust  (of  whicht  by 
corruption,  Faust  has  been  made],  a  native  of  England.      The  most  ancient  work 
print^  with  cast  letters  by  Guttenberg  and  Faust  at  Mentz,  is  a  Latin  Bible,  known 
under  the  name  of  Guttenberg's  Latin  Bible,  and  whidi  was  finished  In  1466.    Fanat 
separated  afterwards  from  Guttenberg,  and  formed  an  eslnblishment  of  his  own,  and 
«  he  printed  pirticularlT  Latin  and  Uerman  Bibles,  the  copying  of  which  had  been 
alncntive  branch  of  indoatry  for  the  monks,  who,  besides,  coulb  not  understand  the 
Mooishing  mnltiplication  of  works  by  print,  they  attributed  the  invention  to  an 
ratpiration  of  tiM  devil,  which  caused  a  gxpat  dispute  between  them  and  Faust.    In 
IMS  he  went  to  Paris  to  sell  Bibles,   which  he  had  for  the  first  time  printed 
with  the  date  of  the  year,  but  having  heard  of  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  the 
nonha  in  Germany,  he  suddenly  left  Paria,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  well 
known  story,  that  he  had  been  carrisd  off  by  the  devil,  which  has  been  the  suljeot  of 
M  many  popular  traditions  and  poems»  and  among  the  latter»  of  the  beautiful  and 
tttonishing  production  of  Goethe.    Faust  returned  to  Paris,  where  be  died  of  the 
Nague.    ^eral  printers  from  Mentz  established  printtog^ffices  out  of  Germany, 
ust  in  Italv  and  aftorwards  in  France.    M.  Petit  Kadel  informs  us  in  his  BttJixrclUs 
*»  U$  Bihbothtqme§f  that  from  tlie  time  vrben  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  to  the 
end  of  the  lAth  centmry,  the  number  of  books  published  at  Venice,  amounted  tc 
'TW ;  at  StTMburg  to  S9B ;  and  at  London  to  Al.     And  in  the  short  period  from  1500 
^  1696»  there  appeared  in  Paris  8056;  in  Venice  2229 ;  in  Straaburg  1021 ;  and  in 
London  196  books  or  editions. 
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introdiiced  the  new  style  of  poetry  wfaieh  succeeded  that  of  the  romamfe 
period.  Most  of  the  Meistersingers  were  common  tradesmen,  anufcsy 
barbers,  and  shoemakers ;  the  epoch  in  which  they  floorished  is,  acodftng 
to  some,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  centory,  to  the  end  of  the 
16th.  A  humorous  and  satiric  disposition  generally  prevails  in  most  of 
the  productions.  <^  the  Meistersingers.  Some  of  the  most  remaikable 
among  them  are  Hans  Folz,  Henry  von  Alkmar,  and  particularly  Hans 
Sachs  the  shoemaker,  and  in  later  times,  John  flschart  and  George  Rolkn* 
hagen,  &c  To  this  epoch  belong  also  the  earliest  dawnings  of  dramatic 
literature  among  the  Germans,  for  which  they  were  espeoally  indebted 
to  the  school  of  the  Meistersingers  of  Nnmberg.  Freyious  to  this  period. 
Mysteries  only  or  dramatised  histories  from  the  Bible  were  known  in 
Germany,  and  most  of  these  were  written  in  Latin.  Hans  Folz  a  baiher, 
and  Rosenbluet,  a  scutcheon-painter,  introduced  the  cami?al  plays,  wiuxh 
were  received  with  great  approbation  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany, 
on  account  of  their  witty  and  lively  composition;  but  they  were  &r 
surpassed  by  the  ingenious  and  gifted  Hans  Sachs,  who,  next  to  Lope  de 
Vega,  is  perhaps  the  most  productiye  of  modem  poets. .  In  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  epic  poetry  assumed  an  allegorical  and  historical  fwm,  as 
for  instance,  the  Teurdaunekhs  by  Melchior  Ffnitzing,  of  which  Maximilian 
i.  was  the  hero ;  about  the  same  period  that  species  of  writing  called 
the  ronum  in  German,  a  term  corresponding  to  the  English  noveiy  became 
fashionable.  The  larger  romantic  poems  had  already  been  changed  into 
smaller  ones  or  ballads. 

With  tiie  Reformation  a  new  epoch  in  German  literature  may  be  said 
to  begin.  Luther,  who  preached  the  noble  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
in  his  vigorous  mother-tongue,  and  translated  the  sacred  writings  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  has  been  justly  called  the  father  of  German  prose. 
The  gentle  and  learned  Melancthon  greatly  assisted  him  ;  and  the  Prote- 
stant princes,  particularly  those  of  Saxony,  concurred  in  these  exertions 
by  the  foundation  of  establishments  of  education  and  public  libraries. 
Whilst  in  the  Catholic  part  of  Germany,  learned  education  was  checked 
by  clerical  prejudices,  and  especiaUy  by  the  efforts  of  the  Jesnits, 
theology  and  philology  mutually  aided  and  supported  each  other  in  the 
Protestant  countries.  In  the  17th  century  the  study  of  moral  plulosophy 
became  more  neglected,  and  scholastic  polemics  rose  again  into  repute  ; 
but  this  change  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Theosophists  and  MyatidstB, 
the  latter  of  whom  applied  themselves  to  the  cabbala,  and  to  chemistry  and 
astronomy,  which  at  this  time  were  little  else  than  sJchymy  and  astrology. 
The  most  distinguished  among  them  are  the  celebrated  Paracelsus,** 

**  PanoelsiM  was  bora  in  Switxerland  in  1408.  H«  received  irom  his  lather,  a 
physician,  some  instruction  in  liis  own  art  and  in  tl»t  of  chemistry,  in  which  as  wdl 
as  in  alchymy,  he  was  afterwards  farther  advanced  by  Trithcmios  and  Sigismnnd 
Pugger.  He  led  a  wandering  life,  and  endeaToiured  to  collect  knowledge  no|  only  in 
the  luiiTorsities,  but  also  from  quacks  and  old  women ;  iutving  attainol  oonsiderable 
knowledge  in  chemistry,  his  principal  efforts  were  directed  to  find  the  philosoplier's 
stone,  and  the  universal  panacea.  Notudthstanding  this  delusion,  he  made  sereral 
valuable  discoveries,  and  some  successful  cures  he  performed  induced  the  magistratea 
of  Basle  to  give  him  a  professonhip  of  medicine,  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  in 
barbarous  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  German.  Nothing  was  more  ridiculous  than  the 
presumption  with  wliich  he  assumed  a  kind  of  universal  dictatorship  in  the  art. 
He  burned  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna ;  but  affected  to  treat  with  respect 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  A  dispute  with  the  magistrates  of  Basle  forced  him  to 
leave  the  town.  He  afterwards  lived  in  Alsace  and  uermany,  spending  most  of  hm 
time  in  taverns,  where  he  remained  whole  nights  in  the  worst  company.  At  last» 
although  he  boasted  of  the  discovery  of  an  dizir  with  which  he  could  prolong  hia 
life  at  his  choice,  be  died  in  1541,  of  a  fever,  at  Salzburg.     His  principal  merit  is, 
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and  Jacob  BAm»f^  &c  In  natiml  philosophy  the  Gennana  hare 
been  distinguiahed  since  the  16th  centniy.  •  We  may  here  name 
George  Agricolay  and  Conrad  Gessner  who  has  been  called  the  &ther 
of  natural  history.  Medicine  also  made  considerable  progress.  About 
the  same  time,  Albert  Durer,  the  great  painter,  wrote  a  mathematicaL 
work  upon  perspective  in  the  German  language ;  and  the  n^mes  of 
Kicolaus  Copernicus,  Tycho  de  Brache,  and  Kepler,  are  known  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  national  jurisprudence  of  Germany  began 
with  the  explanation  of  several  laws  of  the  empire  in  the  16th  century ; 
the  civil  law  commenced  with  several  ordonnances  about  the  same  period, 
and  was  followed  by  the  criminal  law  of  Charles  YI.,  called  the  Carolina. 
History  had  been  less  cultivated ;  however,  some  curious  chronicles, 
written  in  German  in  1532,  have  excited  general  interest,  and  have  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Sleidan  wrote  a  universal  history  in 
Latin.  Literary  history  began  with  Conrad  Gessner,  and  as  early  as 
1564,  appeared  a  catalogue  of  the  booksellers'  fair  at  Frankfort.  The 
first  German  grammar  was  also  written  in  the  16th  century  by  Valentin 
Fekelsaucer.  A  new  school  of  poetry,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Martin  Opitz,  bom  in  1579  in  Silesia,  now  f^peared.  Lyric  poetry 
had,  till  this  time,  been  almost  exclusively  cultivated;  but  the  ancienta 
began  now  to  be  taken  as  standards,  and  the  Germans  imitated  the 
classics,  or  what  they  took  for  classics.  Opitz,  though  himself  im 
imitator  of  die  classics,  was  still  possensed  of  sufficient  talent  to  animate 
and  to  enrich  German  poetry.  This  was  the  case  also  with  several 
others  belonging  to  this  time,  as  P.  Gerhard,  F.  von  Logan,  and  Paul 
Flemming. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  which  consolidated  the  German 
constitution,  had  also  a  happy  effect  on  the  national  progress  in  science 
and  literature.  In  the  different  States,  particularly  in  the  Protestant 
ones,  the  rulers  emulated  each  other  in  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  and  in 
affording  the  most  extensive  liberty  of  the  press.  The  liberty  of  thinking 
was  particularly  protected  in  the  Prussian  States  which  then  began  to 
fionrish.  History,  law,  and  other  sciences,  were  now  treated  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit,  which  soon  shed  its  happy  influences  also  upon  history. 
Herrmann  Conring  and  Samuel  Puffendorf  are  great  names  belonging  to 
this  lime,  as  well  as  Otho  Guerike  of  Magdeburg,  the  inventor  of  Uie 
pneumatic  pump,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  German  natural  philosophera. 
One  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  German  literature  was  now  felt 
m  the  want  of  pure  models,  and  a  good  German  grammar.  The  German 
language  had  been  used  for  scientific  lectures  since  the  days  of 
Thomasius,  but  it  had  received  a  barbarous  admixture  of  Latin  and 

that  he  united  chemistry  to  medicine,  and  eliowed  how  neceeearv  the  first  was  to 
the  Utter.  His  whole  titles  were,  Fhlllppus  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Paracelsvs 
BomlMatos  de  Hohenheim. 

"*  Jacoh  Bohme  was  horn  in  1675,  at  a  village  In  Losatia ;  he  received  in  his  vonth 
no  other  instruction  than  reading,  writing,  and  religious  information.  He  followed 
hh  trade  as  a  shoemaicer,  and  In  the  quiet  life  which  he  led,  his  wonderful  imagination 
and  rdicious  enthusiasm  made  him  one  of  the  most  oelehrated  mystical  writers  of  that, 
and  perhaps  of  any  epoch.  The  first  collection  of  his  whole  woriis  was  published  in 
Holund  in  1685 ;  a  more  complete  set  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  10  vols,  in 
1060,  by  GeihteU  from  whom  the  followers  of  Bohme,  a  sect  which  stands  In  very 
good  reputation  on  account  of  their  quiet  and  benevolent  manner  of  living,  have  taken 
their  name.  The  writings  of  Bohme  have  met  with  some  admirers  in  England. 
A  translation  was  published  by  William  Law.  A  sect  was  also  formed  in  England 
onder  his  mime,  and  Jane  Leade,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  works,  formed  ft 
society  in  1697  for  their  explanation,  ander  the  name  of  the  Philadelpliic, 
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Eranch  words.  Ldbiuts,  tbe  greatest  genhiB  who  tlieii  aroM  if 
GenaBoyy  preferred  to  enforce  his  ingenioiis  philosophy  in  F^ch ;  Ilk 
disciple,  Cluistian  ron  Wolff,  on  the  o^er  hand,  endeavoored  to  comora- 
nicate  his  ideas  in  German,  and  the  ntunerons  works  which  hegan  now  to 
ippear  on  the  new  philosophical  S3rsteni,  contributed  much  to  improre 
the  language,  and  to  shed  light  orer  all  the  sciences.  The  academy 
founded  under  Leibnits's  care  at  Berlin,  produced  great  discoveries  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  The  poetical  works  of  this  time, 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  offer  little  satisfaction.  Even 
some  of  the  more  gifted  spirits,  among  whom  Lohenstein  may  be  named, 
lost  themselyes  in  the  folse  tendency  of  the  reigoing  bad  taste. 
Gottsched  began  to  purify  the  German  language,  but  his  bad  taste  in  a 
great  measure  neutralized  the  good  effect  of  his  otherwise  useful 
eitertions,  to  which  must  be  joined  those  of  Baumgarten,  the  founder  of 
asthetics.  But  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  that  a  new 
spirit  began  to  show  itself  in  German  literature  ;  and  since  that  time  it 
may  be  fturly  asserted  that  the  Germans  have  left  no  field  of  Hteiature  or 
science  unexplored,  and  in  many  branches  have  attained  high  eminence. 

Modem  German  authors  and  works  are  too  numerous  for  attempting, 
in  the  narrow  boimds  of  this  sketch,  to  gite  a  list  of  them ;  we  must 
restrict  ourselyes  to  the  names  merely,  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
in  the  different  branches  in  which  they  have  been  distinguished.  With 
Haller  and  Hagedosa,  the  new  era  in  poetry  may  be  said  to  b^;in. 
They  were  followed  by  Lessing,  Grelbert,  Gleim,  Burger,  the  Count 
Scolbetgs,  Voss  tbe  translator  of  Homer,  ^i^rgil,  and  Ovid,  Kleist,  and  the 
great  masters  in  German  poetiy,  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Herder,  SchOler, 
and  tbe  illustrious  Gdthe— in  whom  Germany  is  still  happy  enough  to 
possess  its  greatest  poet — Matthisson,  the  two  Schlegels — of  whom  the  one 
IB  the  fiuthi^l  and  elegant  translator  of  Shakspeare — John  Foul,  Frederic 
Richter— oneof  thegreatest  poets,  although  he  never  wrote  verses — Tieck, 
Novalis,  Werner,  and  Winkelmann  who  wrote  with  true  enthusiasm  on 
antiquities,  and  whose  works  have  become  the  basis  of  classic  taste  in 
tins  department.  Several  of  the  above-mentioned  poets  are  also  to  be 
numbered  among  &e  greatest  prose  writers  in  Germany.  In  novel 
writing,  there  are  besides  WielaAd,  Schiller,  and  Gothe,  Tleck,  John  Paul, 
Richter,  Lalbntain,  La  Motte  Fouqu^,  Tromlitz,  Hofmann,  and  J.  F. 
Jacobs.  In  dramatic  literature  there  are  the  two  great  poets,  Sdiiller 
and  G<(the,  Lessing,  Werner,  Mullner,  €rrillpazer,  Offland,  and  Hon- 
waldt.  In  philosophy  the  Germans  have  been  distinguished;  their 
commentaries  and  editions  of  the  classics  are  justly  considered  as  models 
in  all  Europe ;  and  the  names  of  Emesti,  Heyne,  Wolf,  Jacobs,  Schiller, 
Eichhom,  and  Paulns,  are  eminent  in  biblical  criticism.  Among  the 
historical  authors  of  Germany  are  Schiller,  Archenholz,  Eichhom,  J. 
Muller,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  Luden,  Raumer,  and  Pdlitz.  In  geographical 
researches  Busching,  Gatterer,  Gaspari,  Hassel,  and  Stein,  are  eminent. 
Alexander  von  Htimboldt  holds  the  most  distinguished  rank  amongst 
modem  travellers.  Euler,  Kartner,  Herschel,  Bode,  Zach,  and  Olbees, 
are  distinguished  names  in  the  annals  of  astronomy.  In  chemistry  and 
medicine,  the  Germans  have  acquired  deserved  fame,  by  Haller,  Hoffman, 
Stahl,  Zimmerman,  Yon  Sweiten,  Stork,  Scheele,  Margraaf,  Klqyrotfa, 
and  othen.  Mascow,  Brunau,  Pfister,  Gatterer,  and  Gebanr,  have 
illustrated  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Germany.  In  minenlogicai 
sdence,  the  Germans  are  pr»-eniinent ;  and  Werner  of  Saxony  stands  at 
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the  baad  of  modffn  geologuts  ami  worU-onDtrircrs.    In  proficMmd  and 
wi^d.  efadUioiiy  thft  Gmiwm  excel  erery  nation  on  tha:  continent. 
Shiokvrdi  ScUftctliff  Beyer,  Noldinm  Maiui,  Opitlua,  ^f  ympius,  Ladolph, 
Drechakri  Pseiffinv  Loescher«  Simon,  ReUke,  Adler,  Micbielis,  were 
eniieenily  ikiUed  in  all  die  vamm  dialeete  of  Oriental  Ittentufe,  as  also 
Me]ner9>  Ueider*  WaU,  HertUMmnp  Kopp,  Adelung,  and  Vater.    The 
names  «f  Cerpsow«  the  elder  and  the  younger  Jablonski,  the  elder  and 
younger  BoseomiiOer,  Dathe,  Doederlain,  Michaelis,  Semler  of  Halle, 
(not  ttie  Socmian  Semler,)  Niemayer,  Fabricins,  Eichhom,  Bmn<f,  the 
elder  a&d  yoanger  Wdch,  the  learned  and  pious  Bengel,  Glassins,  and 
GeseniiiS,  stand  higli  in  sacred  literature.    Griesbach  of  Leipsic  has 
immorlnli^ed  bis  fwaa  amongst  all  religious  pertjes,  by  bis  accani|# 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  founded  on  a  oarefnl 
oollfftioti  of  manuscript  copies.     Cellarios,  Burmann,  Emesti,  Heyne, 
ReimanuS}  Havercamp,  Reiske,  and  Taulnnan,  were  eminent  Greek  and 
Latin  phileJagists,  and  ba^e  publiidied  exisellent  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Ropaen   eieaNCS.      Belleimann,   Helwig,  Tychsen,   Wolff,    were 
eminently  rersed  in  Rabbinical  antiquities,  and  Jewish  learning.     It 
would  require  a  volume  to  go  through  the  host  of  phllologers,  lexico- 
graphers, critics,  and  grammarians  ol  Germany.      Acquaintance  with 
other  languages  may  lay  open  more  literary  curiosities ;  but  the  possession 
of  German,  and  of  German  Latin,  is  assuredly  the  key  to  most  know- 
ledge, as  Gormany  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  laborious  scliolars, 
and  of  useful  books,  than  any  other  country.     In  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  centorists  of  Magdeburg,   Arnold,  Wiesmann,  Moller,  Vogt,  are 
oelebrBie<l ;  but  aboYO  all  the  rest,  Mosheim,  the  leanied  chancellor  of 
Gottingen,  stands  confessed.     Luther,  Melancthon,  Gerhard,  Danhaver, 
Calow,  Huldrich,  Meisner,  Carpaow,  Budde,  Amdt,  Spener,  Franck, 
PfaflT,  Ittigius,   Dange,  Mains,  Mosheim,  and  Michaelis,  are  the  most 
celebrated  names  amongst  Uie  Lutheran  theologians.     The  moral  philo- 
sophy of  Germany  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand ;  but  Leibnitz, 
Wolff,  Kant,  Fichte,  Jacolii,  Sclielling,  and  Hegel,  are  considered  eminent 
in  tins  branch  of  science.^   In  law,  tlie  Germans  Imve  many  distinguished 

**  Tbe  extreme  predUection  of  the  Germans  for  the  Ahstriue  snd  thorny  aeienoe  of 
metaphysics,  long  contributed  to  widen  the  chaim  between  thew  end  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.    This  predilection  owed  its  existence  to  the  gceat  l^ibnitsc,  the  eontem- 

Eorary  and  the  rival  of  Newton  in  matltemalical  sciencei  and  who  excelled  all  iJiaK 
ad  preceded  him  in  the  path  of  abstraction.  As  his  system  of  a  pre-established 
bansAny,  and  prepollcnt  motives*  bore  a  favourable  aspect  to  Calvinistic  tbeok^,  and 
was  completely  adverse  to  the  Arminian  system  of  cwitinfeacy  and  self«>determination, 
the  latter  system  lost  ground  in  many  pv*ts  of  Germany,  and  several  of  its  patrons 
became  philoeophical  Calvinists.  Tliis  system,  which,  with  all  the  ambition  natural 
tp  that  science,  aspired  to  dictate  laws  to  everv  part  of  human  hnowledee,  was  at 
length,  through  the  influence  and  abilities  of  Wolff,  the  ardent  diseiple  of  Leibnite» 
universally  adopted  through  all  Germany.  Other  systems  derived  from  it  succeeded 
each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  fashions  in  dreu,  T\m  sulgect,  however,  was  soon 
cxiiausted ;  for  as  the  circle  of  dispute  concern! fig  first  principles  must  necessarily  he 
Tcry  limited,  the  speculator,  who  imagined  his  course  to  be  infinite,  found  himself 
almost  instantaneously  returned  to  the  point  whence  be  set  out.  The  subject  itself  is 
truly  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  man,  as  strikingly  evincing  the  narrow  powers,  and 
fliscumscribed  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ftill  importance  of  that  light 
which  benighted  souls  rcoeive  from  the  sun  of  Scripture.  In  cotise^nence  of  tnis 
nactaphysieiM  pastkm,  a  degree  of  obscurity  pervades  the  German  style,  and  allusions 
to  tbo  most  subtle  speculations  are  common  in  their  popidar  writings.  The  French 
phiiMophtrs  of  the  17lh  century,  Des  Cartes,  Pascsl,  and  Malebranche,  were  men  of 
a  wriouf  cast  of  asiod ;  and  their  philosophy,  founded  as  it  was  upon  the  lofty  visions 
o€  Flfkto^  bad  no  tandoneyto  materialism,  or  to  degrade  human  nature  to  a  level  with 
t|ia  beasts  tbst  ptrish.  The  philosopben  of  this  seh<Mri  were  idealists,  hut  had  no 
Intention  of  promulgating  their  peculiar  opinions  as  articles  of  faith,  though  they 
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•ofitt«red  thero  is  »t  iMUit  «w  in  erery  panA.  Th»  eaamqaBAfDm  «f 
tfaisflonple  provision  for  the  iilstractioki  of  ydvth  has  bean,  that  vaoAg 
1000  people  of  botk  sexes  in  Gtmrnnyt  there  is  msBxedj  <we  who  is  nol 
able  to  read,  and  scarcely  50  who  are  not  able  to  write.  Schools  of  art 
have  been  introdueed  into  s^reral  provinces^  The  town-schools  are 
(&¥ided  into  elementary  and  higher  odes;  in  the  lattfer  the  boys  are 
prepared  for  the  gymnaaioms.  The  schools  for  leanied  ednealioA  are 
divide  into  gymnaaioms,  m  which  boys  are  tsoght  in  classes ;  pedagof^ 
institutions  in  ulrhich  all  the  pupils  are  boarded,  and  placed'  uiidet'  the 
special  care  of  the  professors ;  IjrceumS)  or  academicid  gymnaaiiims,  in 
which  instruction  is  given,  as  in  univeiwitioB,  by  regidar  lectures ;  and 
universities,  which  have  the  right  to  graduate,  and  in  whidi  tiie  highest 
branches  of  education  are  taught*  There  are  above  20  Universities  in  the 
German  States,  among  which  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Hadelbei|^,  and 
Munich,  are  the  most  renowned,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  particulan 
ill  the  topography.  There  are  a  great  number  of  particular  estabKahtneait^ 
such  as  mililaiy  academies,  commercial  schools,  mining  sdiools,  meificmai 
and  veterinary  schools,  blind  and  deaf,  and  dumb  institutions,  polyteofanie 
schools,  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  clergymen  and  schooknastenk 
Germany  hte  It  number  of  learned  sodeties,  as  die  royal  academios  of 
ftcienee  at  Berlin  and  Munich ;  the  society  of  German  naturalists  and 
physicians,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  society  of 
naturalists ;  and  a  number  of  societies  and  associations  for  specied  pur* 
poses*  There  arfe  no  fewer  than  81  public  libraries  in  G^ennany,  ijl  of 
which  contam  at  least  20,000  volumes^  and  some  of  them  n  vastly 
greater  number.  -  To  this  immense  mass  of  inteliectnal  food  must  bo 
added  the  many  town  and  school-libnoies,  of  which  som<i  are  as  exten- 
sive as  those  of  the  Universities ;  so  that  it  may  be  calculated  tiint  there 
tie  in  Germany  at  least  four  tnillions  of  printed  books  open  to  the 
daily  inspection  of  the  pubKc*  Besides  this,  almost  all  the  lirge 
private  collectioaM  are  accessible  to  the  public.  Great  means  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  literature  are  also  ufibrded  by  the  numerous  drcfo* 
laeing  libiaries  and  reading  associations,  of  which  every  town  of  niodeimte, 
and  many  of  very  small  size,  possess  sit  least  one.  Hm  largest 
establishment  of  this  Idnd  is  that  of  Beygang  in  Leipsic,  vriudl  oontains 
yO^O  volumes.  The  picture-galleries  at  Viemus  Dresden,  itnd  Munich, 
may  be  numbered  among  the  most  excellent  in  Eumpe ;  theiQ  are  sttveral 
ether  very  good  on^,  as  well  as  privalte  coliectiones.  Among  the  cabinetft 
of  anti<iuitie8  and  medals,  those  at  Munich  and  Vienna  are  the  richeet. 


CHAlP.  VL--CONST1TUTION  AND  GOVERNftfENT. 

HAvrim  considered  Germany  hitherto  as  n  connected  iiHiole^  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  saying  something  of  its  goveitiiAent,  and  of  the 
present  potttkal  bonds  that  knit  together  the  component  parts  of  the 
body  politic.  Aldioagh.  there  is  now,  properly  speaking,  no  Genrnm 
empire,  nor  German  emperor,  nor  that  intricate  poUtkal  constitution 
signincantly  termed  by  a  German  author,  <  a  chaos  maintained  by  Pft^ri- 
dence,'  yet  some  shadow  of  ^e  old  i-elatiooships  stUl  exists,  under  the 
name  of  the  German  Confederation^  In  our  historical  sketdi,  we  have 
seen  that  the  empire  of  Germany,  for  many  iages,  ws«  a  complete  living 
imiige  of  the  feu^  system,  in  the  centre  of  civilized  Europe.    It  was  a 
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ViMi  aatenbhfe  of  wmmk  fKipiiktwtt  vndet  the  dbminion  of  »  bod  of 
petty  but  .oonfederttted  feudal  lords,  bearing  the  a|ipeUstion  of  electon^ 
dokcsi  maigTBTeS)  palgmvesy  coimtiy  and  barons,  all  of  whom  were 
poaseaaed  of  independent  territorial  jtoiadictioo,  and  tbe  absdnte  power  of 
life  and  death  o^er  their  reapeotiye  vaanla,  bat  were  nominally  sobfect  to  an 
elective  head^  called  an  empeiw,  who  frequently  enjoyed  dignity  without 
pov^affi  and .  aplendow  without  influence,  aa  aeTend  of.  the  nondaally 
dependant  prinoea  were.  oAatt  poaMsaed  of  much  more  real  power  and 
inflnenee,  derited  from  pepnlatioa  and  territory,  than  the  head  of  the 
political  bogiy,  who  waa  lometimea  but  a  mere  phantom. 

The  chief  pierogativea  .of  the  German  emperor  were  the  power  of 
aaaenibling  the  Diet,  in  vriiich  he  presided,  either  penonally  or  by  deputy, 
and  mtified  its  resolutions,  fie  was  the  supreme  judge,  in  whose  name 
justice  waa  admbistered  in  the  high  imperial  courta ;  and  had  a  power  of 
exempting  the  subwdinate  Statea  from  the  joriadiction  of  the  imperial 
tribunals,  by  granting  them  the  pririlege  of  not  appealing.  He  waa  the 
fountain  of  honour ;  but  the  Germans  were  extremely  tenaciooa  of  the 
rig^ta  appertaining  to  property,  and  their  own  material  iatereats.  Hie 
ea^MTor  could  not  lery  taxea,  make  war,  or  alter  any  law  of  the  empfansy 
without  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  which  waa  ooaaidered  aa  the  supreme 
power  of  the  empire*  His  revenues  in  the  capacity  of  emperor  were  but 
trifling,  not  exceeding  20,000  florins  annually.  But  in  time  of  war,  or 
great  emeigencies,  the  Diet  granted  him  extraordinary  aids,  called  Roman 
months,  valued  at  50,000  florins  each. 

The  Diet  waa  composed  of  the  emperor  and  the  immediate  Statea  of 
the  empire.  It  exercised  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  as  far  aa  con- 
cerned the  interests  of  the  whole  confederate  body ;  it  levied  taxes,  it 
made  laws,  declared  war  and  made  peace,  and  concluded  treaties  by  whioh- 
the  whole  empire  was  bound.  It  was  divided  into  three  colleges,  which 
deliberated  aepaiately,  and  dedded  by  majority  of  votea ;  namely^  that  of 
electors*  that  of  princea,  and  that  of  the  imperial  cities.  BiSon  any 
propoaition  could  be  passed  into  a  law,  the  approbation  of  the  three 
coUegea  waa  necessary :  it  waa  then  called  a  reaoluiion  of  the  empire.  It 
waa  afterwards  presented  to  the  emperor  for  his  confirmation,  which,  if' 
obtained,  ounstituted  it  an  act  or  atatute  of  the  empire,  and  with  the 
preyious  sanctions,  gave  it  the  force  of  a  law.  There  were  two  supreme 
ooorts  of  judicature,  which  had  Concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  German 
empire^  namely,  the  imperial  chamber,  and  the  anlic  council.  The  fiist*- 
which  met  at  Wetelaer,  consisted  of  a  judge,  and  two  presidents, 
dominated  by  the  emperor ;  and  27  counaellors,  or  assessors,  appdnted 
by  the  Statea.  The  authority  of  the  anlic  council  originally  extended  to 
the  Anattian  States  only;  but  its  influence  was  gradually  augmented,  in 
prdpdrtion  to  that  of  the  Auatrian  fiunily,  so  that  at  length  it  churned 
many  ef  the  prerogaitivea  of  ihn  imperial  chamber  and  the  Diet.  Its 
members  vrere  composed  partly  of  Protestants  and  partly  of  Catholics,  aad 
itaaitdnga  were  held  at  Vienna,  as  those  of  the  Diet  were  held  at  Ralishon. 

The  dijffeient  States  were  obliged  to  fumbh  their  respective  quotw  of 
men  and  money,  to  constitute  and  support  a  standing  army,  called  <  the 
army  of  the  empire ;'  the  number  generally  amounted  to  26,000  infimtry, 
and  12,000  cavalry,  and  the  expense  to  1^00,000  florins  ammally.  The 
spiritual  princes,  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  support  an  army  of  75,000 
men,,  and  the  secular  princea  one  of  380,000  men,  making  a  total  of 
455,000  men,  aa  the  military  strength  of  Germany :  which,  had  these 
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States  been  miited  in  the  during  bonds  of  reciprocal  good  will,  wotdd 
have  proved  a  complete  orennatch  for  the  power  of  France.  But  the 
Reformation,  and  the  mntnal  jealousies  arising  from  difference  of  rel%ioiiB 
sentiment,  considerably  weakened  the  political  power  of  (xermany;  and 
the  Grerman  Protestants  were  accustomed,  ever  since  the  days  of  Ricfaelien, 
to  look  up  to  France  as  their  firmest  bulwark  against  the  power  of 
Austria.  Each  of  the  9  circles  into  which  Germany  was  divided  by 
Maximilian,  in  1500,  had  its  separate  political  govenmient,  under  iImb 
superintendence  of  one  or  two  directors,  who  summoned  ^  States  of 
the  circle  to  meet,  hud  the  cause  of  the  meeting  before  them,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  public  welfiare  and  general  administratton. 
The  9  electors  had  each  a  particular  office  in  the  imperial  court,  besides 
having  the  sole  election  of  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Mentz  was  high 
chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Germany.  The  elector  of  Treves  was  hi^ 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  when  in  France;  and  the  elector  of  Cologne  was 
high  chancellor  of  the  empire,  when  in  Italy.  The  king  of  Bohemia  was 
cup-bearer ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  grand-sewer,  or  server  at  the  feast  of 
the  coronation;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  grand  marshal  of  the  empire, 
and  count  P&ppenheim  his  deputy;  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  (now 
king  of  Prussia,)  grand  chamberlain ;  the  elector  P^tine,  grand-steward: 
and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  (king  of  Great  Britain,)  claimed  the  post  of 
arch-treasurer.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  seek  'the  advice  of  these 
electors,  before  he  called  a  Diet ;  and  during  a  vacancy  of  the  imperial 
throne,  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  exercised  the  imperial  juris- 
diction, the  former  over  the  southern,  and  the  latter  over  the  northern 
circles.  The. emperors  were  generally  chosen  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
The  title  of  king  of  the  Romans  was  always  given  to  those  who  were  to 
succeed  to  the  empire ;  but  the  emperors  of  the  Austria^  line  generally 
procured  the  title  for  their  eldest  sons,  and  thus  made  sure  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  imperial  dignity  in  their  own  family. — ^We  shall  now  give  as 
perspicuous  an  account  of  the  present  political  constitution  of  Germany, 
as  our  limits,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow ;  without  taking 
any  notice  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  which  fell  with  the  fortunes  of 
its  creator,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  foundation  of  the  present  political 
arrangement  was  laid  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  on  the  9th  of  June  1814, 
and  contains  the  following  artides : 

Germanic  Confederation.']  Art  IsL  The  sovereign  princes  and  free 
towns  of  Germany,  establish  among  themselves  a  perpetual  confederadon, 
which  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  Germanic  .Confederation.  2d.  Hie 
object  of  the  confederation  is  the  maintenance  of  the  external  and  internal 
security  of  Grermany,  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederated 
States.  Sd,  The  members  of  the  confederation,  as  such,  are  all  equal  in 
right,  and  equally  obliged  to  support  the  union.  4£^  The  affiiirs  of  the 
confederation  shall  be  confided  to  a  federative  diet,  in  which  all  the 
members  shall  vote  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  in  the  following  manner,  without  prejudice  to  their  rank, 
thus  : — 1.  Austria,  one  vote;  2.  Prussia,  one  vote ;  3.  Bavaria,  one  vote; 
4.  Saxony,  one  vote  ;  5.  Hanover,  one  vote ;  6.  Wirtemberg,  one  vote ; 
7.  Baden,  one  vote ;  8.  Electoral  Hessen,  one  vote ;  9.  Grraad  Duchy  of 
Hessen,  one  vote  ;  10.  Denmark  for  Holsteiu,  one  vote  ;  11.  Netherlands 
for  Luxemburg,  one  vote ;  12.  Grand  Ducal,  and  Ducal  Houses  ci  Saxony, 
one  vote;  13.  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  one  vote;  14.  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  and  Strelitz,  one  vote  ;  15.  Holstein,  Oldenburg,  and  Schwartx- 
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hmcg,  one  rote;   16.  HolieD2oUeni,  Lichteiisteiii,  ReiHt»  Sduuimlniig 
lippey  and  Waldeck,  one  rote ;  17.  The  free  towns  of  Lidiec,  Frankfort, 
BiCToeii,  and  Hamburg,  one  rote.     Total  seventeen  votes.     5^  Austria 
dull  ptreside  at  the  federative  diet.     Every  State  of  the  confederation 
shall  have  the  right  of  making  propositions,  and  the  presiding  State  is 
bound  to  bring  them  under  consideration  within  a  space  of  time  to  be 
fixed.     6th,  When  fbndamental  laws  shaU  be  enacted,  or  changes  made 
in  the  fnndammtal  laws  of  the  confederation,  &c.  the  Diet  shall  form 
itself  into  a  general  assembly ;  and  in  that  case  the  distribution  of  votes 
shall  be  as  follows,  calculated  according  to  the  respective  extent  of  the 
individiial  States ;   Austria,  four  votes ;   Phissia,  four ; .  Bavaria,  four ; 
Saxony,  four;  Hanover,  four;  Wirtemberg,  four ;  Baden,  three;  electoral 
Hesse,  three ;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  tbree ;  Holstein,  three ;  Luxem- 
buig,   three;  Brunswick,  two;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  two;   Nassau, 
two ;  Saxe-Weimar,  one ;    Saxe-Gotha,  one ;  Saxe-Coburg,  one ;  Saxe* 
Meiningen,  one  ;  Saxe-Hildburg^usen,  one  ;  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  one; 
Hoklein-Oldenbuig,  one ;  Anbdt-DeaBau,  one ;  Anhalt-Koethen,  one ; 
Anhalt-Bemburg,  one;   Hessen-Homburg,  one;  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen,   one ;  Schwarzburg-Rodolstadt,  one ;  HohenzoUem-Hechingen, 
one;  Lichtenstein,  one;  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  one;  Waldeck,  one; 
Reuss,   elder  branch,  one ;  Reuss,  younger  brandi,  one ;  Schaumburg 
lippe,  one;  Lippe,  one;  the  four  free  towns,  one  eadi.    In  all,  70  votes. 
ItiL  The  question,  whether  an  affair  shall  be  discussed  by  the  general 
iflsembly,  shall  be  decided  in  the  ordinary  assembly,  or  federative  diet, 
by  the  plurality  of  votes.     The  plurality  of  votes  shall  be  the  rule  in 
both  assemblies,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  ordinary  assembly,  an 
sbsohite  plurality  shall  suffice,  while  in  the  other,  two-thirds  shall  be 
necessary.     The  Diet  is  permanent,  but  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 
Sfift.  After  drawing  up  organic  laws,  the  Diet  fihall  deliberate  on  the 
manner  of  fixing  the  order  of  voting  in  a  permanent  manner.   9tA.The  Diet 
ihall  sit  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne.    lOth.  The  firat  object  of  the  Diet 
shall  be  the  framing  fundamental  laws  for  the  confederation,  and  organical 
institutions  relative    to  its  external,  military,  and  internal  relations. 
11  (^  The  States  of  the  confederation  engage  to  defend  each  other  upon 
an  attack.     When  war  is  begun^  no  member  can  enter  on  separate  nego- 
tiation.    The  memben  of  the  confederation,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  forming  alliances,  oblige  themselves  to  contract  no  engagements 
contrary  to  the  security  of  the  confederation.     The  confederated  States 
engage  not  to  make  war  on  each  other  on  any  pretext,  but  to  submit  their 
differences  to  the  Diet.     The  fullest  religions  toleration  is  secured  to  the 
citizens  of  every  State. 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  GERMAN  STATES  OP  AUSTRIA. 

Having  thus  presented  our  readera  with  a  view  of  Germany  as  a  whole, 
without  any  exclusive  reference  to  the  particular  States  of  which  it  is 
Gcmposed,  we  now  proceed,  in  conformity  to  the  proposed  plan,  to  give 
t  geographical  description  of  the  German  sovereignties,  beginning  with 
the  Austrian  States,  as  the  firat  in  point  of  dignity,  extent,  population, 
and  political  importance.  But  we  must  premise,  that  the  German 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  constitute  only  one-third  of  its  terri- 
tories, and  comprise  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  whole  population 
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of  wlwl  IB  4«iioiiii]iat0d  the  empire  of  Anstria.  lliia  empiro  maj  be 
ooosidered  m  divided  into  four  oldef  dmaioni,  eonreiponding  to  iim  four 
prinetpal  netiom  oompoeiiig  its  popnladoo:  nemelT^  ^^  its  Gcimaa 
States;  9d,  ito  Italiiui  Statesi  3^  ite  OaUdan  States;  und  Uk,  itm 
Hungaiiim  States^  Under  the  goognphy  of  Gennanf,  we  can  of  oomae 
only  include  thoee  Austrian  pioTinoee  mich  belong  to  the  Germaa  coa- 
Meration. 

JBaimdariei  €tnd  Dtotsiont.]  Tlie  Gtennaa  dominions  of  die  empcior 
of  Austria,  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prussia  and  Sazooy  ;  on  the  £. 
by  Hungary  and  Galicia ;  on  the  S.  by  Austrian  Italy  and  the  Adriatic; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  They  may 
be  comprised  under  ^e  circle  of  Austria,  and  the  Bohemian  States, 
including  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia.  The  circle  of  Austria,  indiidea 
die  following  provinces :  namely,  the  archdudiy  of  Austria ;  the  dudiips 
of  Styria ;  the  kingdom  of  Dlyria ;  and  the  Tyrol.  Hus  coontry  has 
been  denominated  AiutnOi  or  in  Germaa  OeKnttciA,  which  signifies  *  the 
eastern  kingdom/  for  more  than  800  years,  as  appears  from  an  aacieni 
grant  of  luid,  made  by  the  emperor  Otfao,  in  996 ;  but  how  long  prior 
to  this  date  the  appellation  obtained  is  unknown. 

I.  THE  ARCHDUCHY  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  archduchy  of  Austria  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube ;  it  is 
divided  by  the  river  Ens  into  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  is  bonndsd 
by  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  the  N. ;  Hungary  on  the  B. ;  Styria  on  the 
S. ;  and  Bavaria  on  the  W.  In  former  times,  the  lower  pait  fonned  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  the  upper  belonged  to  Bavaria ;  the  former  had  been 
peopled  by  Franks  and  Rhenish  tribes,  the  latter  by  Bavarians,  or  Boja- 
rians ;  and  even  at  this  day  the  different  races  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  population  of  the  country. 

PhfHcai  Features,']  One-third  of  the  superfides  of  this  country,  which 
extends  to  about  15,280  square  miles,  is  made  up  of  mountains,  forests, 
lakes,  and  pasture ;  the  other  two-thirds  consist  of  meadows,  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  the  sites  of  towns,  and  villages.  The  soil  of  Upper  Austria 
-specially  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  larger  streams  that  mn 
into  that  river — ^is  either  a  deep  clayey  loam,  or  a  deposition  of  schistose  and* 
calcareous  rocks  idiich  are  hurried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains. Higher  up,  the  soil  is  lighter  and  thinner,  but  well  adapted  to 
corn  and  grass  husbandry.  The  climate  is  here  too  precarious  and  bois- 
terous for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Hie  surface  of  all  Austria  is  a 
gradual  slope,  from  the  southern  mountains  and  northern  hills,  towards 
the  Danube,  which  flows  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  receives 
every  stream  that  pervades  it.  These  rivers  run  into  their  majestic  recep- 
tacle, nearly  at  right  angles  from  both  sides,  like  ribs  into  the  keel  of  a 
ship.  The  general  surface  indeed  of  Austria  greatly  resembles  the  inside 
frame  of  a  ship, — supposing  the  ribs  to  descend  gradually  and  gently, 
and  to  be  much  less  stnught  at  a  distance  from  the  keel  than  near  to  it. 
Accordingly,  the  traveller  who  follows  the  course  of  the  Danube,  can 
see  more  of  the  country  on  each  hand,  wbether  ascending  or  descend- 
ing the  river,  than  he  can  from  the  banks  of  any  stream  of  any  other 
region  with  which  we  are  acquidnted.  This  declivity — ^which  is  uniform 
and  gradual  for  many  leagues  on  each  bank — greatly  facilitates  the 
dndning  of  the  ground,  and  the  carriage  of  bulky  commodities  from  the 
interior  of  the  province  to  the  markets  and  places  of  resort  on  the  rivei*. 
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The  gnnind  is  accordingly  well  cultivated,  and  affords  a  rich  and  beaatifol 
prospect.  The  nnmeroiis  towns  and  Tillages  on  the  Danube, — ^the  yarie- 
gated.and  majestic  woods  skirting  the  hills  which  rise  gradually  on  either 
side, — ^the  monasteries,  castles,  spires,  farm-houses,  and  villages,  peeping 
out  here  and  there  from  the  trees, — ^the  roads  crowded  with  carriages, — 
the  majestic  river  with  its  swiftly  gliding  stream,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing amidst  its  wooded  islands, — ^the  whole  scene  girdled  round  by  a 
ftuitastdcally  varied  range  of  distant  mountains, — all  these  strike  every 
stranger  who  visits  Austria,  and  justly  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  ipost 
picturesque  and  charming  countries  in  the  world. 

JthuntakuJ]  Austria  is  divided  on  the  south  from  Stjrria,  by  a  branch 
of  the  Noric  Alps,  called  the  Simmering  heights,  over  whidb  a  noble 
road  was  made  in  1728.  A  range— supposed  by  Buscbing  to  be  the 
Mons  Cetius  of  the  Romans,  and  which  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Noiicum,  dividing  it  from  Pannoniar— extends  from  near  the  source  of  the 
Save  towards  the  Danube.  This  range  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Kalenberg;  and  9  miles  to  the  west  of  Vienna,  it  is  deno- 
minated Leopoldsberg.  Farts  of  this  chain  go  under  particular,  names, 
as  the  Caumberg,  Aimaberg,  Sauruseel,  Teufelstaig,  Golach,  and  Schnee- 
berg.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  most  renuukable  mountain  in  Lower 
Austria ;  and  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  Vienna  in  a  clear 
day.  Its  height  is  not  very  consideral)le,  when  compared  with .  other 
moimtains  of  the  same  range,  being  only  5,200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Danube  at  Vienna,  or  5,646  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  being  insulated,  and  almost  always  clothed  with  snow  near  the 
summit — ^from  which  circumstance  it  obtains  the  appellation  of  St^nee^ 
hergy  or  '  the  snowy  mountain' — it  strikes  a  stranger  more  than  any 
other  mountaii\  in  the  duchy.  Upper  Austria  abounds  in  mountains, 
many  of  which  aspire  to  considerable  elevation :  the  highest  of  them  is 
called,  in  German,  the  Grissenberg.'^ 

Bioers,']  Besides  the  Danube,  already  described,  which  rolls  in  great 
and  rapid  majesty  through  this  fine  country,  several  other  rivers  of.  con- 
siderable magnitude,  as  the  Ens,  the  Traun,  the  Ips,  the  Trasin,  traverse 
this  duchy,  and  are  studded  with  rich  and  Bourishing  towns  and  villages 
on  their  banks.  Wooden  bridges  are  generally  used;  but  they  are  well 
contrived,  strongly  built,  and  perfectly  safe.  Vast  quantities  of  timber 
are  floated  down  these  rivers  annually,  from  the  woody  mountains,  for 
fuel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  lliis  gives  employment  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  population,  during  spring  and  winter.  The  Austrian 
rivers  not  only  vary  greatly  in  colour  frt>m  one  another,  but  also  from 
themselves,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Danube  alone,  retains 
a  yellow  colour  all  the  year  round.  No  green  can  be  more  beautiful  or 
lively  than  the  waters  of  the  Traun  and  Ens  until  they  begin  to  be 
affected  by  the  autumnal  rains.  Near  their  sources,  amidst  high  moun- 
tains 6000.  or  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube,  their  waters  are 
always  green,  and  impregnated  with  fine  particles  of  schistose  and  cal- 
careous sandy  which  are  conjectured  to  produce  those  glandular  swellings 

"  The  points,  whence  the  traTeUer  who  Iotss  magnificence  in  natnral  loenery, 
ought  to  take  a  Tiew  of  the  Austrian  mountains,  are  the  following :  1.  llie  bridge 
orer  the  Trann,  80  miles  westward  of  Vienna ;  2.  The  rampart  of  the  town  of  Enns, 
180  British  miles,  bv  the  windings  of  the  Danube,  from  Vienna ;  S.  The  summit  of 
a  pretty  lush  hiU,  rising  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gmundin  lake,  four  miles  to  the 
aoath  of  the  beautiful  and  romantic  town  of  Gmundin,  in  Upper  Austria.  It  Is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  finer  in  mountain-scenery,  than  these  points  exhibit. 

1.  2p 
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of  the  neck,  here  so  common ;  and  which  in  Switzerlaiid  tt  well  n  in 
AvBtria  are  called  kroffy  and  in  France,  goUrea. 

Lakes.']  The  lake  of  Gmundin,  with  the  fine  river  Trann  rumtag 
through  it,  and  the  two  charming  towns  <tf  Gmondin  and  Ebedoiff,  at 
each  extremity,  12  miles  distant  irom  one  another,  is  muck  freqiwnted 
by  Austrian  trarellers,  hoth  by  reason  of  the  scenery  of  its  bonka,  and 
ako  on  account  of  the  salt-manuliMstuieB,  whidi  are  establiafaed  dwe. 
From  this  lake  and  its  vwinity,  Austria  is  supplied  with  aalt^  to  ^ 
value  of  £400,000  sterling  annually.  The  Attersee,  the  Abersee,  the 
Albensee,  the  Hallstattersee,  the  Mansee,  the  Irrsee,  the  Nemaee,  the 
Altausee,  and  the  Gosachsee,  afford  fine  and  varied  laodMsapea,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  carriage  of  wood  to  the  saltans,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
commodities  to  the  numerous  population  which  dwells  along  their  shofes. 

CUmale.1  The  climate  varies  greatly,  from  the  mountainooi  bofden 
of  Styria  and  Bohemia,  to  the  lower  frontiers  of  Htmgivy,  and  the  bttaks 
of  the  Danube.  In  the  former,  tlie  cold  in  winter  is  intense^  and  atoms 
frequent  and  destructive.  The  summer  is  short  and  precarioua,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman  are  often  blasted  by  frosts  and  tempests  in  the 
autumnal  months.^  The  winter  sets  in  about  liie  end  of  October ;  and 
the  ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  wilii  snow  till  iJie  middle  ni 
Maidi.  Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  agricultural  labour  until  the 
end  of  that  month.  The  climate,  though  generally  cold,  and  occasionally 
subjected  to  very  rapid  transitions,  is  upon  the  whole  not  unhealthy,  or 
unfevourable  to  human  longevity.  The  most  common  diseases  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  are  pulmonary  complaints,  typhus  and  intermitting 
fevers,  colds,  rheumatisms,  and  epidemicid  distempers  brought  6t»i  Italy 
and  Turkey.  Southerly  and  south-westerly  winds  are  the  atrougest. 
These  blow  from  the  Stj^an,  Carinthian,  and  Tyrolese  Alps,  over  a 
snowy  region  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent.  Northerly  wisda  are 
the  pleasantest ;  but  the  east  winds  are  the  most  piercing  and  oonstant. 
During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  tiie  heat  is  exces- 
sive along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  in  the  lower  country :  Fahrm- 
heit  B  thermometer  standing  frequently  in  the  shade  at  95^  and  98^. 
Tempestuous  winds  seldom  annoy  the  lower  districts ;  and  the  dinrate 
is  as  ftmourable  for  animals,  for  grass,  com,  wood,  and  even  some  spews 
of  wines,  as  any  part  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitude.  Lints,  ^e  most 
western  city  of  Austria  on  the  Danube,  is  said  to  be  1000  feet  above  ^ 
level  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  Hainburg,  near  Preshurg,  llie  most  eaateriy, 
is  about  780  feet  above  the  same  levid. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions,!^  Few  countries  are  more  pro- 
ductive than  Austria,  in  proportion  to  her  extent,  whether  in  liie  animal, 
the  vegetable,  or  mineral  department.  Her  breeds  of  horses,  mules, 
asses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  of  all  the  common  European  domesticated 
animals,  as  well  as  of  game  and  wild  fowls,  are  among  the  best  in  Ger- 
many. Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  ibe  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  horses,  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  by  introdudng  English,  Medclen  - 
burg,  and  the  best  Turidsh  stallions,  and  by  encouraging  Engtirii  grooms 
to  settle  in  the  country.  Nothing  very  particular  can  be  said,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  management  of  live  stock  in  thb  district ;  and  abundant 

"  The  aTcnge  quantity  of  nUn  that  fidls  at  the  towns  of  Gmoadin  and  HaUstadt, 
in  Upper  Aoatria,  which  are  environed  by  mountains,  and  ii»  oa  4he  liAas  to  which 
they  gir€  thefar  names,  is  from  SB  to  46  Inches;  while  the  ^nsatfty  that  ftUa  at 
Viauoa,  rarely  ezoseds  88. 
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aa  the  produce  is,  the  inhabitaats  mnst  long  coatinue  to  import  congid- 
arable  quantities  firom  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Moiavii^  in  order  to  meet 
the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  Vienna.  Salt  is  the  only  produc- 
doii  which  more  than  meets  the  demand* 

Agricii&ure.^  Austria,  when  compar^  with  other  proyinces  of  northern 
Europe,  may  be  fisirly  denominated  a  well  managed  and  rich  agricultural 
Gonntry.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  Hungary  and  Bayaria.  It  is  regu- 
larly endoaed,  especially  Upper  Austria.  A  sort  of  rotation  of  wUte 
and  green  crops  is  observed,  and  the  raising  and  harvestiag  of  hay  are 
perfectly  well  understood.  Draining  is  not,  indeed,  very  scientifically 
maQaged ;  but  embankments  against  lakes  and  rivers  are  very  skilfully 
constructed,  and  kept  in  admirable  condition  aU  over  the  caimtry.>  The 
crops  commonly  cidtivated  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye^  pease,  beans, 
potatoes,  saffiron,  mustard,  hemp,  flax,  and  a  few  grasses,  as  vetches,  tares, 
and  clovers.  In  comparison  with  northern  Grermany--«oBie  parts  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  excepted — ^the  crops  are  heavy  and  productive ; 
bat  if  compared  to  the  best  managed  counties  in  Englslnd  and  Scotland, 
they  are  by  no  means  considerable^  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soiL  Six  bolls,  Linlithgow  measure,  or  three  quarters  of  wheat,  per 
acze,  ate  esteemed  a  good  crop ;  and  four  bolls  of  barley  or  oats,  rather 
exceed  the  common  average.  The  Austrian  peasant  is  not  a  tenant  in 
oar  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  feuar,  who  has  his  land  very  cheap,  and  does 
not  calculate  upon  what  a  certain  quantity  of  seed-corn  will  yield  him. 
Hence  be  sows  but  very  sparingly,  perhaps  six  or  seven  pecks,  or  two 
and  a  half  bushels,  per  acre ;  and  is  perfectly  ccmtented  if  he  has  six  or 
seven  fold  from  his  seed.  He  plows  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
and  nisaages  his  ground  precisely  as  hb  forefiitherB  did  in  the  days  of 
Charles  V.^  or  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg.  The  cultivatimi  of  safiVon  is  a 
great  branch  of  Austrian  husbandry ;  it  is  produced  in  large  quantities, 
and  is  snperior  to  that  of  India.  Wine  is  another  great  article  of 
Anstrian  produce  in  the  country  east  of  the  Ens ;  and  in  managing  it) 
the  natives  of  thi^  district  excel  most  of  their  neighbours.  One-sixth^ 
perhaps,  of  the  arable  land  of  the  whole  of  Lower  Austria,  is  occupied 
as  vineyards,  which  pay  at  least  one-fourth  of  what  we  call  the  landed 
reQt  of  the  province.  The  wine  made  here  is  white,  and  of  an  acidu- 
lous taste ;  and,  when  kept  for  a  year  or  two,  is  both  palatable  and 
wholesimia ;  it  improves  till  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  sells  in  whole<^ 
sale,  from  the  ceUm  at  Vienna,  at  8d.  per  bottle ;  the  quantity  consumed 
at  Vienna  and  in  the  province  is  prodigious ;  and,  together  with  what  is 
exported  to  the  northward,  amounted,  at  an  average  of  ten  years  preceding 
1809,  to  £800,000  sterling,  in  annual  value. 

Manufactures*']  Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  Austria  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Vienna  akme  contains  80,000  manufrusturers  in  wool- 
lens, silks,  cottons,  leather,  iron,  steel,  glass,  porcelain,  paper,  toys, 
household  fumitore,  dress-making,  &c;  and  exports  to  the  different 
provinces  of  the  monarchy,  the  value  of  £1,200,000  annually,  in  manu- 
fru^tured  goods.  The  woollen  frd>rics  which  they  produce  are  30  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  even  60  per  cent,  dearer,  than  the  same  articles  are 
in  Ei^land*  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  silks  and  cottons.  Not 
only  ^  foreign  commerce  of  the  province  is  injured  by  the  numerous 
restrictions,  and  heavy  imposts,  but  also  the  internal  improvement  of 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  Joseph  II.  imagpn^  that  manu- 
fisctoies  would  flourish,  merdy  by  prohibiting  articles  of  foreign  mana- 
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foctnre ;  Imt  he  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  the  futility  of  such  legis- 
latire  enactmentB,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  goyemment  rather  lies  in 
enconiaging  and  directing  the  national  energies  than  in  impelling  them 
by  violent  measures.  There  were  a  few  silrer,  copper,  and  lead  mines 
wrought  some  years  ago ;  bat  they  have  now  been  abandoned,  as  not 
paying  the  expense. 

Papulation,^  Hoeck  estimates  the  population  of  both  Austrias  at 
1,820,000.  Schlosser,  a  German  journalist,  at  2,100,000.  De  Sena— 
who  in  1814,  published  a  statistical  account  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in 
four  volumes,  8vo.  at  1,700,000 :  Lower  Austria  containing  1,050,000^ 
and  Upper  Austria  650,000.  Lichtenstem  states  the  population  of  Lower 
Austria,  at  1,234,000 ;  and  Upper  Austria,  including  the  Innviertel,  and 
Hausruckviertel,  at  828,000  persons :  total,  2,062,000  persons.  And 
Stein  states  it  at  1,956,334.  The  mass  of  the  population  is  German ; 
but  on  the  Moravian  frontiers  we  find  sokne  Slavonians ;  and  there  are 
1400  or  1500  Jews  in  the  archduchy. 

TcpoprcgMcal  Divisions.^  Lower  Austria  is  divided  into  tiie  govern- 
ment of  Vienna,  and  the  four  bailiwicks  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Wienerwald,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Manchartsberg. 

lit.  The  City  of  Vienna.^  Vienna,  the  capital  oi  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  the  largest  city  in  Germany,  is  delightfully  situated,  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  diversified  by  a  number  of  picturesque  eminences  and 
hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  it  receives  a  small  stream 
called,  in  Grerman,  the  Wien — ^whence  the  city  has  its  name — ^winch  passes 
through  the  city  and  suburbs,  near  the  place  where  stood  the  andeni 
Vtnehbonoy  in  Fannonia  Superior.  To  the  £.  and  N.  the  country  is 
entirely  level ;  but  to  the  W.  and  S.  are  seen  a  range  of  mountains  thickly 
planted  with  trees  and  vines ;  and  the  Danube,  which  is  here  very  wide, 
divides  itself  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  into  several  arms,  forming 
many  islands  covered  with  wood.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  vast  river, 
its  agreeable  walks,  its  variety  of  prospect  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
along  its  banks,  all  concur  to  beautify  the  appearance  of  Vienna,  and 
would  make  it  an  enchanting  abode,  if  a  vanable  climate  and  foggy 
atmosphere  did  not  frequently  overcast  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene. 
Its  streets  are  unfortunately  as  narrow  as  those  of  any  town  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  divided  into  two  great  parts :  vis.  Vienna  Proper,  and 
the  suburbs ;  and  nothing  can  exhibit  a  greater  contrast  than  these  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  same  capital, — ^the  suburbs  surprising  us  by  tiieir 
extent  and  beauty,  while  the  dty  disappoints  us  by  its  mean  and  irregular 
buildings.  A  stranger  is  perpetually  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
inhabitants  are,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  their  crowded  dwellings; 
and  this  impression  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  impatience  of  the  citiz^is, 
to  exchange  them  in  the  spring  for  the  free  air  of  the  suburbs.  In  these 
latter,  wide  streets,  extensive  gardens,  and  large  edifices,  unite  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  pass  the  summer  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  city  within  the  walls  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  fif^n 
squares,  eight  of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  llie  most  regular  of 
all  these  is  called  the  Hof,  or  court,  from  a  very  ancient  palace  built 
therein  by  one  of  the  Austrian  margraves.  The  Graben,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Vienna,  is  a  very  wide  street,  the  ordinary  rendezvous  of 
loungers  and  strangers,  with  coffee-houses  sufficiently  light  and  cheerful 
to  give  an  appearance  of  gaiety  to  the  otherwise  tranquil  ciq>itaL  But 
of  all  the  public  places  at  Vienna,  the  most  interesting  is  the  Joseph 
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Plsts,  a  sqcuCte  surrounded  by  elegant  buildings.  Here  are  the  imperial 
library^  aoJd  mnseiim  of  natmal  history;  and  in  the  centre  stands  a  colossal 
statue  of  Joseph  in  a  Roman  dress,  curbing  with  one  hand  a  fiery  courser, 
and  extending  his  other  hand  as  a  token  of  protection  to  his  people. 

The  places  of  fashionable  resort  are  the  walks  and  the  theatres.  The 
Prater,  a  large  meadow  on  an  island  in  the  Danube,  is  the  great  resort 
of  all  ranks  of  people  at  Vienna,  during  the  summer-season.  It  is  a 
delightful  place  for  promenading,  as  the  vegetation  is  particularly 
beautiful  and  luxuriant.  Vienna  contains  50  churches,  21  convents, 
several  nunneries,  70  coffee-houses,  300  taverns,  5  theatres,  and  6,518 
houses,  of  which  1,387  are  within  the  walls.  The  population  is  variously 
estimated.  De  Serres  makes  it  230,000  ;  others,  256,000 ;  and  by  some, 
the  population  is  raised  to  270,000,  and  300,000 ;  so  that  we  have  no 
certain  account  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  garrison  generally 
araonnts  to  8,000  or  12,000  men.  Most  of  the  houses  are  weU-built  of 
freestone,  six  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs ;  those  of  a  different  description 
are  covered  with  pieces  of  timber  shaped  like  tiles.  Many  of  them  have 
four  cellars,  one  under  another,  widi  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of 
each  arched  roof  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation ;  and  from  the  lowermost 
there  is  a  tube  to  the  top,  to  let  in  air  from  the  streets.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  is  a  fair  and  stately  Gothic  fabric,  but 
somewhat  gloomy,  owing  to  the  painted  glass  in  the  windows.  It  was 
foimded  by  Henry  I.  of  Austria,  and  finished  by  Henry  U.  The 
building,  which  is  of  freestone,  is  342  feet  long,  by  144  broad.  The 
steeple  is  447  feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  and  much 
stronger  than  that  of  Strasburg,  though  not  so  elegant.  The  university 
of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1365,  and  is  divided  into  four  faculties,  and 
four  natiMis, — Austrian,  Saxon,  Himgarian,  and  Rhenish.  Several 
thousand  students  attend  this  university,  which  has  a  library  of  90,000 
volumes.  There  are  several  other  excellent  libraries  at  Vienna,  as 
those  of  count  Windbag,  and  field-marshal  Pockstein,  and  the  imperial 
and  archducal  libraries.  Of  these,  the  imperial  is  by  for  the  largest, 
whether  for  printed  books  or  manuscripts.  The  building,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  though  possessing  a  hall  250  feet  long  by  100  broad,  is  too 
small  for  the  vast  collection  which  has  been  amassed  in  it,  amounting  to 
300,000  printed  volumes,  and  12,000  manuscripts.^ 

"  This  lilirary  hu  been  oolleetiog  ever  since  the  days  of  Maximilian  I.  and  contains 
the  famous  collection  of  Bnda,  made  by  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary ;  the 
choice  library  of  that  learned  antiquarian  Wolfgang  Lazius ;  also  9000  volumes  that 
belonged  to  Joannes  Sambuccus ;  a  great  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  brought  by 
Basbeqnius  from  Constantinople^  in  his  two  embassies ;  a  collection  belonging  to  the 
learned  Cuspinian ;  as  also  the  noted  libraries,  and  astronomical  and  mathematical 
instruments  of  Tycho  Brache,  Kepler,  and  Gassendi ;  the  noble  collection  of  count 
Fngger,  amounting  to  16,000  yolumes,  and  purchased  by  Ferdinand  III. ;  a  part  of 
the  renowned  library  of  Hddelberg ;  and  the  choicest  boolcs  of  the  library  at  Innspruck. 
Lambecius,  who  enjoyed  Uie  office  of  imperial  librarian  from  1668  to  1680,  and  who 
left  his  own  collection  of  boolcs  to  the  imperial  library,  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  them 
in  8  vols,  folio.     The  additions  in  KoUar  s  new  edition  of  this  catalogue,  published  in 
1782,  are  of  small  importance.     Two- thirds  of  his  remarks  are  copied  Terbatim 
from  Fabridus's  BibKotheea  Qraoa;  and  no  account  is  given  of  2,000  manuscripts, 
purchased  within  the  last  100  years.     No  man  of  learning  having  employed  his  ume 
In  continuing  Lambecius*s  catalogue,  manuscripts  purchased  at  a  great  expense  by 
Austrian  prmces,  still  remain  a  useless  and  hidden  treasure.     In  Lambecius's  time, 
there  were  90,000  printed  books  in  the  imperial  library.     The  books  remained  in 
cmt  confusion,  till  Kollar  reduced  them  to  some  order  in  1748.     Lambecius  placed 
books  written  by  heretics  in  a  peculiar  and  remote  situation,  while  the  most  insipid 
productions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school  stood  in  an  open  and  honeurable  place, 
rhilosophical,  political,  historical,  as  well  as  theological  books  of  non-catlu^cs,  as 
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The  climate  of  Vieniia  is  very  variable,  and  oaa  by  no  meaas  be 
called  healthy :  the  annual  bills  of  mortality  exhibiting  a  list  of  deaths,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  in  fifteen,  according  to  De  Seires;  and  one  in 
nineteen,  according  to  NicokL  Various  hypotheses  hare  been  finamed, 
to  account  for  this  extraordinary  mortality.  Nioolai  attributes  it  to  hard 
eating  and  drinking,  as  if  all  the  people  of  Yienna  were  drunkards  and 
gluttons.  De  Serres  supposes  it  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  rasoit  of 
country  invalids  to  the  numerous  hospitals  and  ia^rmaries  of  the  cspitsl; 
and  affirms,  in  perfect  contradiction  to  Nicolai,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
sober  and  temperate.^ 

Few  spots  are  so  intersected  with  water,  as  the  ridnity  of  Vianna. 
The  Danube,  broken  into  a  variety  of  channels,  loses  its  usuil  rapidity, 
and  seems  as  if  disposed  to  linger  in  this  beautiful  scenery.  But  wuoAj 
has  it  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  advanced  into  the  great 
level  of  Hungary,  than  it  rolls  along,  in  all  its  former  impetuosity.  One 
of  the  arms  of  this  river,  flowing  between  the  city  and  the  sabnib  of 
Leopoldstadt,  serves  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  is  croesed  in  four 
different  places  by  wooden  bridges.  The  city  of  Yienna,  exduaive  of 
the  suburbs,  is  not  large ;  its  circumference  being  only  four  miles,  or  an 
hour's  walk  round  the  ramparts.  A  large  open  space  of  600  paces  in 
breadth  runs  round  the  walls,  and  separates  the  city  from  the  auburfas. 
so  that  the  fortifications  command  an  ample  range.  The  aobnib^ 
great  and  small,  are  33  in  number.  In  1683,  when  Vienna  was  besieged 
by  the  Turks,  the  suburbs  were  only  three  or  four  in  number ;  and  a 
century  ago,  several  of  them  were  only  villages  or  country-seats.  Hieir 
increase  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  abrogation,  by  Joseph  IL,  of  the 
feudal  rights  possessed  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  spot,  after  which 
the  district  became  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  rest  of  the 
capitaL  Fifty  years  ago,  Vienna  was  considered  to  be  well-fbrtified : 
having  a  rampart,  twelve  strong  bastions,  ten  ravelins,  deep  and  wide 
square  ditches,  and  outworks  of  proportionable  strength.  The  old 
works  were  said  to  be  built  with  the  money  extorted  by  Leopold  of 
Austria  from  the  people  of  England,  as  the  ransom  of  the  gallant 
Richard  the  lion-hearted.  With  this*  sum,  amounting  to  140,000  marks 
of  silver,  Cologne  weight,  Leopold  not  only  walled  and  fortified  Vienna, 
but  likewise  the  cities  of  Ens,  Hainburg,  and  Neustadt. 

Vienna  is  situated  in  48''  12  36^  N.  Lat.  and  16''  16'  42^  £.  Long, 
fr^m  Greenwich;  and  is  175  British  miles,  road  distance,  S. £•  of 
Prague,  in  Bohemia.'' 

Menddaohn,  Siumilch,  IseUo,  and  others,  were  impsitoned  as  criminals.  License  to 
read  the  books  of  heretics,  under  Maria  Theresa,  was  only  to  be  procnred  from  the 
pope's  nuncio.  Tlie  imperial  library-  is  deplorably  defective  in  historical  works.  A 
new  catalogue  has  been  lately  ordered ;  and  its  utility  has  been  much  increaeed  imdo* 
tiie  younger  Van  Sweiten.     It  is  daily  open  from  nbie  to  twelve  forenoon. 

**  De  Lnca«  a  German  physician  affirms,  that  of  19,21^  children,  admitted  into  the 
foundling-hospital,  from  1772  to  I78I,  8,446  have  died ;  and  SdUoaser  terma  tliese 
fouodling-hospitala,  moral  and  natural  slaughter-houses :  Nioolai  says,  that  before  a 
foundling-hospital  was  established,  above  1500  foundUngs  were  annually  admitted 
into  the  town  hocpitaL 

**  Vienna  owes  its  first  aggrandizement  Co  Henry  I.  in  1146,  who  then  made  it  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  in  1156  surrounded  it  with  a  walL  In  1198,  it  obtained  Ha 
municipal  priyileges.  In  1241,  it  was  captured  by  Frederic  II.  In  1477,  it  was 
nnsuocessfullT  besieged  by  the  Hungarians,  who  took  it,  however,  in  1485,  under  the 
command  of  Mathias  Corvinus,  their  king.  It  sustained  two  eicges  fr«m  die  l^irka, 
in  1529,  and  16BS;  the  last  of  which  was  infinitely  more  terrible  than  the  fint,  as  it 
lasted  upwards  of  ten  weeks.  The  road  to  Vienna  was  Uid  open  to  the  Turks  by 
Tekdi,  whom  lieopold  would  not  subdue  by  olonency,  and  coiUd  not  reduce  by  force. 
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2eL  The  Lower  WienerwateL^  This  bailiwick  contains  the  town  of 
Baden,  celebrated  for  its  warm  tNitfas,  which  annually  attract  firani  2000 
to  SOCK)  visitors ;  and  the  village  of  Sckoenbnmn,  with  the  palace  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  t^  finest  botanical  garden  in  Germany. 

3tL  The  ^pper  WienerwakL'}  St.  Pohen,  the  principal  town  of  this 
dintritit,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

i4k.  The  Lower  Mancharisberff^^  '^^  bailiwick  takes  its  name  from 
the  mmmtains  which  ran  through  it.  Korunenburz,  with  a  population 
of  1,900  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  town.  The  village  of  Gross- Aspem, 
on  the  Danube,  is  celebrated  by  the  battle  of  the  22d  and  23d  May, 
1809 ;  and  Wagram,  on  ^e  Russbach,  by  the  battle  of  the  6th  July 
following. 

5^  The  Upper  Manckartibergf*']  Krems,  the  principal  town  of  this 
bailiwick,  contains  3,600  inhabitants.  Upwards  of  100,000  pilgrims 
annually  vint  the  celebrated  church  of  Marin  Taferl,  which  ii  situated 
here  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain. 

The  guriioD  only  eontisted  of  16,000  men,  commanded  by  count  Stabremberg. 

Ne'yer,  till  tlie  days  of  Napoleon,  was  sneh  an  army  as  that  of  tbe  Turks  seen  at 

Vienna.     It  consisted  of  140,000  regular  troops;  18,000  Wallachians,  Moldarians, 

and   TrsnsylTanians,  led  by  their  rcspectiTe  princes;  16,000  Hunnrians,  under 

Tekeli ;  50,000  Tartiu*,  under  the  famous  Selim  Gyeray  Khan :  the  whole,  including 

▼olnnteers,  and  the  usual  cumberous  appendages  of  an  oriental  army,  amounting  to 

500,000  men,  SI  pashas,  and  6  sovereign  princes,  with  90O  pieces  of  cannon ;  all  under 

the  command  of  Kara  Mustapha,  nephew  of  the  great  Cuprogli,  but  destitute  of  his 

abilities.    The  whole  plain  niat  encirdes  Vienna,  comprehimding  a  space  of  three 

Wgnee,  was  filled  in  all  Its  extent  with  the  Turkish  camp,  which  abounded  in  every 

thing  necessary  for  so  vast  a  multitude.     Tbe  different  quarters  were  commanded  by 

paahas,  who  displayed  tbe  macnificenee  of  kings ;  but  all  this  magnificence  was  eclipsed 

by  the  pomp  of  the  vizier,  mo  combined  in  his  character,  the  opposite  extremes  of 

avarice  and  prodigality.     JHLis  retinue  consisted  of  iOOO  officers  and  servants ;  and 

the  park  that  enclosed  his  tents  was  as  extensive  as  tiie  city  he  iMsieged.     The 

counterscarp  was  lost  by  the  besieeed,  after  a  series  of  successive  combats  of  23 

days'  oeotlnuance ;  and  on  the  8Sd  of  August,  the  engineer,  CapUers,  who  had  made 

an  exact  oomputatioo  of  his  means  of  defence,  judged  tliat  he  could  not  hold  out  three 

days  longer,  if  the  Turks  should  make  a  general  assault.     No  army  had  yet  appeared 

to  help  the  place:  and  Stahremberg  wrote  these  emphatic  words  to  the  duke  of 

Lerrain :  '*  No  more  time  to  lose,  my  lord ;  no  more  time  to  loee.**    But  the  avsrice 

of  the  vizier  proved  the  salvation  of  Vienna ;  for  It  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  given 

the  orders  for  a  general  assault,  the  city  must  have  fUlen.    Entertaining  the  notion 

tha;t  the  capital  of  the  German  emperors  must  contain  immense  treasures,  he  was 

afraid  of  losing  this  Imagfaiary  wealth,  if  the  dty  should  be  taken  b^  storm :  as  In 

that  ease  it  would  inevitably  be  subjected  to  universal  and  indiscriminate  pillage. 

He  therefore  forbade  the  army  to  assault  tiie  place,  but  rather  to  wait  patiently  till  it 

should  surrender.     This  enraged  the  janizaries,  and  damped  the  ardmir  of  the 

besl^era,  who  plsinly  saw  that  die  vizier  meant  to  be  the  sole  sainer  by  the  liusiness. 

John  Sobieski,  with  26,000  men,  at  last  arrived,  on  the  7th  of  September.    On  the 

9tli,  the  whole  Christian  army,  74,000  strong,  was  in  motion.     On  the  ISth,  they 

approached  the  last  heighta  of  the  Kslemberg  range.    It  was  yet  in  the  power  of 

the  vizier  to  repair  his  ntults,  for  he  had  notliing  to  do,  but  occupy  the  hill,  and  mask 

tbe  defiles,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  advance  of  the  Christian  army ;  but  he  neglected 

tbe  opportunity.    John  SoMeski  was  sfvpointed  generalissimo  of  the  Christian  force ; 

and  in  company  wlA  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  Sectors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and 

the  other  commanders,  took  the  sacrament  two  hours  before  daybreak  of  the  ISth  of 

September,— a  day  that  was  to  decide  whether  the  croes  or  the  crescent  should 

prevail,— whether  Vienna,  under  Mahommed  IV.  should  share  the  fate  of  Constan* 

tlnople,  under  Maliommed  II., — whether  the  star  of  the  house  of  Uapsbuig ,  or  of 

Othman,  should  be  lord  of  the  ascendant,    and  whether  the  western  empire  should 

he  r»-anited  to  that  of  the  cast.    The  eventful  problem  was  settled  ere  night,  by  the 

utter  defeat  of  an  army  three  times  more  than  that  of  ike  assailants.     Vienna,  though 

dreadfully  damaged,  was  delivered ;  and  Sobieski  made  a  splendid  entry,  through 

smokhig  ruins,  rate  ilie  dty,  amidst  the  rapturous  acclamations  of  a  saved  people.    It 

was  indeed  a  great  political  deliveranee ;  for  bsd  Vienna  been  tsken,  the  Christian 

churches,  as  was  the  case  at  Constantinople,  would  have  been  converted  into  mosques ; 

ths  tide  of  conquest  would  have  rolled  to  the  Rhine,  and  tbe  power  of  Louis  XIV. 

been  the  only  opposing  mound  to  tlie  swell  of  Massolman  amtmion. 
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UppEa  Austria.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  pari  of  the  arch- 
duchy are  ahnost  wholly  Germans;  the  women  are  distingnished  for 
their  .beauty,  particolarly  those  of  Linz.  The  religion  of  the  majority  is 
the  Catholic ;  bat  there  are  about  24,000  Lutherans. 

Agricukure  and  Mant/factures.']  A  country  so  mountainous  can.  hare 
but  Httle  agriculture ;  however,  there  are  some  parts  well-cultiTsted  by 
the  yery  industrious  inhabitants.  The  cattle  are  fine,  and  the  faoises 
strong.  Wood  is  rery  yaluable  in  this  country,  and  there  are  aome  fine 
forests,  but  they  require  to  be  managed  with  sagacity,  as  fuel  is  beooming 
scarce.  Salt,  and  other  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  the 
principal  riches  of  the  country.  Manufiictures  are  also  carried  on  with 
great  industry,  particularly  those  of  iron ;  there  are  also  sevetal  cotton 
mannfectures.  Lichtenstem  values  the  exportation  at  twelre  and  a 
half  millions  of  florins. 

Tcpoffraphy^  The  land  above  the  Ens  is  divided  into  5  circles, 
which  are  also  called  vieriels,  or  quarters. 

Ist  The  MuehlvierteL2  This  circle  contains,  according  to  Haasel^ 
176,028  inhabitants.  Tlie  capital  is  Linz,  with  a  population  of  17,243, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  800  feet 
in  length. 

2cL  The  HausruckmertdS\  This  is  the  smallest  circle ;  it  is  moun- 
tainous, but  has  fertile  valleys.  Wells,  with  8,738  inhabitants,  is  the 
principal  town. 

3^.  The  Traunviertel.']  The  southern  part  of  this  circle  is  covered 
with  Alps,  several  of  which  have  th^  tops  constantly  clothed  in  snow, 
and  present  glaciers  and  avalanches  like  those  of  Switzerland;  the 
northern  part  is  flat,  and  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Steyer, 
with  10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  town.  The  richest  salt  mines, 
which  form  the  wealth  of  the  country,  lie  in  the  romantic  district 
called  the  Stdzkammergui,  where  500,000  quintals  of  salt  are  produced 
every  year,  and  where  above  a  million  could  be  produced  if  there  was 
a  market  for  it. 

4lA.  The  InnvierteL^  The  agriculture  of  this  province  is  good.  Hie 
chief  town  is  Braunau,  with  2,150  inhabitants. 

5th,  The  Circle  of  Salzach.^  This  district,  recently  acquired  from 
Bavaria,  excluding  die  districts  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Saale  and  Salza, 
and  the  provostship  of  Birchtolsgaden,  is,  according  to  lAchtenstern, 
3,256  British  square  miles ;  but  including  these,  3,700.  Its  population 
exclusive  of  the  districts  on  the  Saale  and  Salza,  retained — ^we  presume 
— ^by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  is,  according  to  Lichtenstern,  only  160,000 ; 
whilst  according  to  Hassel,  it  is  210,000 :  according  to  Serrea  and 
Hoeck,  the  population  is  200,000.  The  diflierence  between  the  three 
statements  may  be  easily  reconciled,  as  De  Serres  and  Hoeck  included 
in  the  duchy  the  districts  omitted  by  Lichtenstem.  The  mountain  of 
Duerrenberg,  near  Hallein,  eight  British  miles  S.  S.E.  of  Salzbmg, 
produces  annually  750,000  quintals  of  salt.  The  salt  is  of  all  colours, 
yellow,  red,  blue,  and  white ;  it  is  hewn  out  from  subterraneous  Isnes, 
and  afterwards  dissolved  in  fresh  water,  which  is  thai  conveyed 
into  pits,  of  the  brine  of  which  is  made  die  finest  salt.  The  district 
of  Salzburg  is  also  celebrated  for  its  mineral  productions,  particularly 
the  Zillerthal,  or  the  vale  of  the  river  Ziller,  where  the  sulwtance 
called  zillerthite  is  found.  According  to  Bergman,  of  all  the  Aostrian 
dominions,    this  dbtrict  yields  only  to  Hungary  in  the  production 
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of  die  pfectooB  metals*  Among  the  minerals  found  here  are  talc, 
serpentine,  asbestos,  and  thallite,  or  gieen  schorl;  also  beryls,  and 
emeralds.  Prodigious  qnantitiee  of  steel  and  brass  are  manufactured 
here  for  the  different  armouries.  The  archbishop  of  Salaburg  was 
formerly  primate  of  all  Germany,  the  see  being  founded  by  St.  Rupert, 
an  Englishman,  in  A.  D.  716.  The  archbishop  possessed  many  large 
domains  in  Austria,  Styrta,  and  Carinthia;  and  his  revenue  was 
estimated  by  Keysler,  at  800,000  rixdoUars,  or  £140,000  sterling 
annually ;  but  according  to  accurate  and  certain  information,  the  income 
arising  from  all  his  lands,  amounted  to  4,000,000  guelders,  or  £350,000 
sterling  yearly.  The  archbishopric  is  now  secularized  ;  and  was  lately 
exchanged  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  with  the  emperor  of  Austria,  for  the 
palatinate  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 

II.  THE  DUCHY  OF  STYRIA. 

The  old  casde  of  Styr,  situated  where  the  Steyer  fiUls  into  the  Ens, 
gives  its  name  to  the  duchy  of  Styria,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German, 
Siei^ermark.  Though  this  province,  with  Croatia,  Camiola,  Carinthia, 
snd  Wendisbmarch,  were  formerly  districts  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  yet 
Croatia  excepted,  they  lost  that  denomination,  by  fiedling  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  Styria,  is  a  large  province,  containing,  according  to  Lichten- 
stem,  8,580  British  square  miles ;  h&ng  bounde<l  by  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  cm  the  N. ;  by  Hungary  and  Croatia,  on  the  £. ;  by  Carinthia 
and  Camiola,  or  the  Illyrian  government  on  the  S. ;  and  by  Carinthia  and 
Upper  Austria,  on  the  W.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  the 
former,  l3ring  to  the  S.  of  the  latter,  is  about  110  British  miles  in 
length,  from  W.  to  £• ;  and  from  25  to  45  miles  in  breadth,  frt>m  N.  to 
S.  Lower  Styria,  is  about  80  British  miles  in  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
snd  48  from  £.  to  W.  Upper  Styria  is  very  mountainous,  containing 
msny  mountains  of  stupendous  elevation  called  the  Styrian  Alps,  being 
a  continuation  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  but  the  whole  is  well-cultivated ; 
insomuch,  that  in  many  places,  the  hills  are  cultivated  to  their 
summits.  The  people  who  dwell  in  these  Alpine  regions,  during  winter, 
when  large  quantities  of  snow  fall,  are  for  several  months  imprisoned  in 
their  houses  ;  and,  even  in  summer,  seldom  come  down  from  their  habita- 
tions. By  being  accustomed  to  the  cold  of  these  snowy  regions,  they  are 
strong,  hardy  and  temperate,  and  in  this  respect  present  a  great  contrast 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Styria,  who  are  in  general  of  weak  organiza- 
tion and  dissolute  habits,  llie  mountains  support  large  numbers  of 
cattie,  wild  fowl,  game,  and  chamois  or  Alpine  goats ;  and  the  brooks  and 
Iskes,  many  of  which  are  situated  between  elevated  cliffs,  abound  in  fish. 

Upper  Styria  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  mineral  productions,  such  as 
silver,  lead,  and  copper,  but  particularly  iron.  The  iron  mines  of  Eisenarz 
and  Vorderberg,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Eisenarz^  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  the  Ens,  in  the  district  of  Enstbal. 
One  great  advantage,  for  working  the  Styrian  mines,  and  smelting  the 
h'on,  is  the  superabundance  of  wood,  with  which  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  these  mines.  The  steel  of 
Styria  has  been  long  of  high  celebrity,  being  greatly  extolled  by  the 
ancient  historians,  and  particularly  by  the  elder  Pliny  f  it  was  used  by 

"  I1i«re  it  an  interi|»tion  in  tbe  parish  churcii  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  a 
Britiah  mint,  implying  that  the  mines  were  discovered  in  A.  D.  712;  and  havf 
coDtinoed  ever  since  to  he  wrought*  without  any  seasiUo  decay. 
T.  2q 
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the  Ronunu  in  manuftustaring  their  Bwords,  and  is  exported  in  great 
qwrntttiee  to  England.  Silver  was  formerly  dog  in  abundance ;  hat  the 
nlTer  minea  of  Zeyring,  have  been  under  water  smoe  1656.  lliere  are 
large  salt  works  at  Auffee.  The  chief  rivers  that  water  Upper  Styria» 
are  the  Mar  and  the  Ens.  Its  principal  chains  of  monntaios  are, 
the  Bachar,  in  the  south ;  mount  Grassan  on  the  east  of  Judenfamg; 
and  mount  Grimming  on  the  west,  which  is  the  loftiest  in  all  Styria. 
The  duohy  is  divided  into  five  circles.  The  town  of  Gratz,  in  lk» 
circle  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to  contain  S49OOO  inhabitants.  It  is 
a  place  of  lively  commerce,  and  has  two  great  commercial  fidra.  Hie 
town  of  Marburg,  in  the  circle  of  Nieuburg  contains  4000  inhabitanla. 
Judenburg  <m  the  Mur,  in  the  cucle  of  the  same  name,  is  die  capital  of 
Upper  Stjrria,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  1500  souls ;  it  stands 
in  a  fertile  circular  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  are  constantly 
covered  with  snow.  Leoben  on  the  Mur,  in  the  circle  of  Bruck,  is 
fiunous  for  the  treaty  concluded  in  1797,  between  Bonaparte  and  the 
emperor  Francb. 

Lower  Styria  is  less  mountainous,  more  level  and  fertile,  dian  Upper 
Styria ;  and  excellent  wine  is  produced  in  the  eastern  parts  of  this  diviskm. 
Hot  baths  and  medicinal  springs  also  abound.  At  Pettan  on  the  Drave,  are 
considerable  lead  mines,  producing,  on  an  average,  5000  tons  yearly.  The 
whole  of  Styria  contains  120  towns,  a  vast  number  of  villages,  and 
900,000  inhabitants,  according  to  Hock ;  860,000,  according  to  Stein ; 
805,847,  according  to  de  Serres;  and  798,000,  according  to  Lkhtaoistem : 
so  much  are  German  statistics  at  variance  with  each  other.  Two- 
tfiirds  of  the  population  of  Styria  are  Gennans;  the  other  third  are 
Wendes  of  Slavonian  origin,  who  speak  a  particular  Aalect.  The  grant 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  but  there  are  about  2,500 
Lutherans. 

IH.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ILLYRIA. 

When  the  Romans  had  become  masters  of  the  Danube,  the  Save,  and 
the  Drave,  they  united  all  the  lands  which  lay  in  the  south  of  Noricnm 
and  Pannonia  into  the  large  province  of  Hfyricumy  and  called  the  abori- 
gines whom  they  found  here  Blyrians.  Tliis  name  was  afterwards  lost 
when  the  western  Roman  empire  was  divided ;  but  in  modem  times  it 
was  used  again,  in  the  language  of  the  Austrian  administration,  to  designate 
the  Hungarian  provinces  on  the  south  side  of  the  Drave.  When 
Napoleon  obtained,  in  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  circle  of  Wlach,  Frionli, 
Istria,  and  Croatia  on  the  south  of  the  Save,  he  joined  to  them  Dalmatia, 
the  Littoral,  and  some  parts  of  Tyrol;  and  formed  these  into  a  new 
province  of  his  vast  empire,  to  which  he  gave  the  ancient  name  of  lllyria. 
In  1813 — 14,  when  Austria  resumed  possession  of  lllyria,  Dalmatia,  the 
military  fnmtierB,  and  the  Tyrolese  (fistricts,  were  disjoined  from  it; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circle  of  Klagcnfort,  and  several  districts  of 
Venetia,  were  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  made  a  kingdom  indissolubly 
joined  to  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  divided  into  the  two  governments 
of  Lmbach  and  Trieste.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  only  those 
provinces  of  this  new  kingdom  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
German  empire :  vir.  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Austrian  Friouli,  and  Trieste, 
which  belong  to  the  German  confederacy. 

Botindaries.2  The  kingdom  of  lllyria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Upper 
Austria,  St}Tia  and  dvU  Croatia;  on  the  E.  by  mUitary  Cnnitia;  on  the 
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S.  by  the  Adriatic ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Lomberdo-Venettaa  territory 
aad  Tyrol.  Its  area,  acoordiog  to  Stein,  is  11,160  British  iqnare  miles. 

Pkyskal  Feahtres.']  The  soi&oe  of  this  conntry  is  intersected  by  high 
chains  of  mountains,  and  covered  with  isolated  hills.  The  coasts  are 
partly  fiat  and  sandv,  and  towards  the  W.  msrshy.  On  the  W.  the  bay 
of  Trieste*  and  on  the  £.  that  of  Gnamero  ran  deep  into  the  country, 
and  form  the  large  peninsula  of  Istria,  of  which  Cape  Promontore  is  the 
extreme  point.  The  three  principal  chains  of  mountains  are  that  of  the 
Noric  Alps,  of  which  the  Gross  Glockner  is  the  highest  p<Mnt;  that  of 
the  Camian  Alps ;  aad  that  of  tlie  Julian  Alps.  The  latter  rise  at  the 
Terklou^  and  run  on  to  the  Adriatic  There  are  sereral  chains  belonging 
to  the  Julian  system.  All  are  primitire  limestone ;  and  have  the  peculiarity 
that  they  are  excavated  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  From  Isonso  to  the 
bonndariea  of  Bosnia,  there  are  above  1000  grottoes;  and  probably  the 
whole  chain  is  hollow,  for  many  small  rivers  not  only  flow  from  these 
heists,  but  in  many  places  seem  to  sink  into  the  ground  and  disappear 
in  a  kind  of  natural  tunneL  Tho  whole  of  Camioln,  and  the  eastern 
coast  indeed  present  very  peculiar  physical  features;  and  surpass  any 
other  region  in  Europe  for  grottoes,  snbterzaneau  rivers,  lakes,  waterfalls, 
and  other  curious  phenomena. 

BiversJ2  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Save,  the  Laibach,  the  Gurck, 
the  Kulp,  the  Isonao,  and  the  Quieto ;  of  these,  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Save,  which  rises  in  Upper  Camiola,  from  the  Terklou  near  the 
village  of  Katchach,  and  after  a  coarse  of  375  British  miles,  falls  into  the 
Dsnnbe,  at  Belgrade.  This  large  stream  divides,  in  its  progress,  southern 
from  northern  Croatia,  and  Slavonia  from  Bosnia  and  Servia ;  receivings 
on  the  Turkish  side,  the  Unna,  the  Verbas,  the  Bosna,  the  Drino,  and  the 
Colubarra;  and  on  the  left,  the  Veleka,  the  Orianna,  and  the  Bozut. 
Its  waters  are  easily  distinguishable  firom  those  of  the  Danube  at  Belgrade, 
ts  being  of  a  deep  green,  whereas  those  of  the  latter  are  yellow. 

Lakes* — CzirkrU^*']  The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Wartz,  Klagen- 
fart,  and  Czirknitz.  The  latter  is  justly  esteen^ed  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  nature.  It  is  8  miles  long,  by  4  broad,  encompassed  on  all 
tides  by  steep  mountains  and  forests.  Annually  in  June,  the  waters 
disappear,  chiefly  by  two  openings  which  nature  has  provided  for  them 
in  the  adjoining  rocks ;  but  besides  these  two  cavities,  diere  are  a  number 
of  hohss  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  through  which  the  water  entirely 
disappeaiB.  In  September,  the  waters  again  return  with  such  violence, 
that  they  rise  to  the  height  of  a  pike,  and  cover  all  the  bed  of  the  lake. 
When  the  waters  are  about  to  disappear,  they  rush  towards  the  different 
<1»emng8y  and  in  the  space  of  25  days  the  lake  is  completely  drained. 
After  the  waters  aie  gone,  a  field  is  presented  in  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
admiiably  adapted  for  cnlrivation,  wluch  is  immediately  laboured  and 
sown ;  and  in  three  months'  time,  abundant  crops  of  hay  and  millet,  are 
obtained  from  it.  The  grass  yields  good  pasturage  for  the  deer,  which 
<t»me  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  return  before  the  re-appearance 
of  the  waters.  When  the  lake  is  full  of  water,  it  abounds  in  fish,  which 
the  peasantry  are  allowed  to  take  during  the  time  that  the  waters  are 
'^iag.  The  waters  have  been  known  to  retire  and  return  three  times 
in  a  year ;  and  in  some  years  not  to  fluctuate  at  all. 

CUmaie.2     The  climate  of  the  elevated  districts  is  very  rigorous,  but 
in  general  healthy.     The  circles  of  Laibach,  Neustailt,  Adelsberg,  an 
Kailstadt  enjoy  a  temperature  sufficiently  mild  for  tlie  growth  of  vine 
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chMnata,  and  maize.  On  the  coasto  it  is  very  wann,  and  tlie  ▼egeCation 
is  loxorioaa.  In  the  circle  of  Gdrz  the  mnlbeiry-tree  endures  the  winter 
qnite  well,  and  in  Trieste  the  olive ;  but  these  districts  want  water,  and 
are  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  exhalations  from  the  lagnnes. 

Industry, — Mines^  The  mnd  inhabitants  are  patient  agricnlturista ;  and 
the  fisheries  of  mackarel  and  anchovies  afford  a  consideiable  sooive  of 
wealth.     But  the  most  important  branch  of  industry,  is  the  woridng  of 
minerals  and  the  manufiBkCture  of  iron,  which  is  exported  in  great  quantities. 
The  Carinthian  iron  b  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Styria.     The  lead  is 
also  excellent,  and  is  generally  known  in  Europe  by  the  appellation  of  the 
yellow  lead  of  Villach.     Lead  mines  have  been  wroo^t  inCarinthay 
from  a  very  remote  period :  that  near  the  Bleebeig,  has  been  so  for 
1100  years.    The  annual  produce  of  the  Carinthian  mines,  is  thus  stated: 
iron,  165,000  quintals;  copper,  936  quintals;  and  lead,  37,000  quintals. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  are  of  great  celebrity  and  value,  and 
accounted  the  richest  in  Europe,  yielding  annually  IS^OOO  quintals,  or 
648,000  lbs.  of  quicksilver,  and  7,000  quintals,  or  378,000  lbs.  of  native 
cinnabar.     These  mines  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1497.     The 
common  ore  is  cinnabar ;  and  che  quicksilver  is  obtained  from  the  numcnwis 
subterraneous  cavities,  that  have  been  opened  in  great  abundance  in  tiie 
mines,  which  have  been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth  of  900  feet.     The 
mercury  is  found  in  stones,  in  a  sort  of  clay,  and  sometimes  in  a  disen- 
gaged state,  running  through  the  crevices,  and  at  other  times  spontaneously 
dropping  on  the  subjacent  rocks.    The  descent  to  the  mines  is  by  ladders, 
and  stairs  of  stone ;  and  the  length  of  the  galleries  is  computed  at  1580 
feet.     The  town  of  Idria  is  surrounded  with  woods ;  and  the  mountain  of 
Vogelsberg,  which  contains  the  mines  above  mentioned,  on  the  east,  is 
covered  with   oaks   and  broom,   the   interior  consisting  of  ted  clay, 
calcareous  rock,  and  a  black  soft  slate,  covering  the  metallic  vein  in  a 
southern   direction.     The   mining  operations  in  these  vast  mercurial 
caverns  being  pernicious  to  the  health,  are  sometimes  allotted  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  criminals.     In  the  time  of  great  floods,  abundance  of  wood  is 
carried  down  from  these  bills,  and  serves  as  fuel  for  the  mines.     Idria 
lies   15  miles   to  the  N.E.  of  Trieste.     Camiola  marble  is  reckoned 
beautifal ;  and  is  found  in  great  plenty  and  variety,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.     Alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  bolar  and  frdler's-earth,  together  with 
rock-crystel,  beautiful  hyacinths,  eagle-stones,  and  blood-stones,  abound 

There  is  abundance  of  good  pasture  for  cattle  in  Camiola  and  Carin- 
thia,  and  considerable  flocks  of  sheep  are  found  here ;  the  rams  are  without 
horns,  and  the  fleeces  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Padua.  The  common 
breed  of  homed  cattle  \a  generally  good  and  strong,  though  not  of  the 
largest  size.  Dairies  of  a  similar  description  with  those  of  Switserland 
are  frequent  in  Carinthia.  Swine  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  eastern  quarter  of  Carinthia ;  and  in  the  forests  are  found  vrild  goats, 
as  also  red,  brown,  and  white  bears. 

InhabUanta.']  There  are  three  principal  tribes  in  the  populatioii  of 
lUyria:  viz.  About  780,000  Slavonians  including  Wendes,  Croataans^ 
Raizes,  and  Ushocks  ;  nearly  320,000  Germans,  and  Gottscheweriaas ; 
and  1 1,061  Italians.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics ;  but 
there  are  above  17,000  Lutherans,  and  1100  Jews  who  enjoy  ample 
toleration.  The  peasantry  are  a  brave  and  hardy  race.  Their  food  is 
very  coarse  and  mean :  they  are  accustomed  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bench 
withoat  bed  or  bolster ;  and  in  Upper  Camiola  they  go  barefoot  in 
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winter  .throng^  the  aum.  In  winter,  when  the  snow  is  npon  the  gnmnd 
the  mountaineera,  like  the  Laplanders,  bind  either  small  baskets,  or  lon^ 
thin  narrow  boards,  to  their  feet,  on  which,  with  the  help  of  a  stent  sta^ 
they  descend  with  great  Telocity  from  the  mountains ;  when  the  snow  is 
frozen,  they  make  use  of  skaits  for  the  same  purpose. 

TopoffTcp^.']  Illyria  is  divided  into  two  goyemments  which  are 
subdivided  into  9  circles. 

Government  of  Laibach.]  The  two  provinces  of  Carinthia  and  Car- 
niola— with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  former  which  has  been  given  to 
(he  government  of  Trieste — compose  the  government  of  Laibach,  which 
contains  25  towns,  42  boroughs,  and  5,947  villages  and  hamlets,  and  is 
divided  into  5  circles.  One  of  the  lofdest  mountains  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  occurs  in  this  quarter,  it  is  called  the  Terklou,  and  is  elevated 
10,194  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  principal  summit  of 
the  southern  Alpine  chain,  which  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  throu^ 
Canuok.  The  declination  of  Carinthia  and  Candola,  a^  well  as  of  Styria, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  from  west  to  east— a  drcumstance  clearly  evinced 
both  by  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  the  aspect  of  tJie'inountains,  which 
after  they  pass  the  summit  of  the  Terklou,  decline  greatly  in  height. 

IsL  Cirele  of  Laibach.']  The  capital  of  the  government  is  Laibach, 
which  contains  a  population  of  about  9000  souls.  This  town  has  acquired 
celebrity  in  later  times,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  famous  congress,  so 
£ital  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  which  removed  its  sittings  from  Troppan 
to  this  city  in  December  1820. 

^  CircU  rfNeustaecU.2  The  chief  town  of  this  circle  is  Neustaedt, 
with  1,690  inhabitants.  Around  the  town  of  Gottschee  there  are  located 
about  40,000  Gottschewarians,  a  German  tribe,  distinguished  by  language, 
customs,  and  manners,  from  the  surrounding  population.  They  conduct 
a  considerable  commerce  as  pedlars. 

3d.  Circle  of  Addsberg,']  In  the  north  of  this  circle  is  the  famous 
cave  of  Adelsberg,  consisting  of  3  grottoes,  which  rise  one  above  the 
other ;  through  the  lowest  one  flows  the  Toigk,  the  uppermost  forms  a 
dome  of  ten  fathoms  height,  with  remarkable  stalactites.  At  some 
distsnce  is  the  Magdalen  cave,  which  is  600  fathoms  long,  and  is  also 
iuU  oi  stalactites.  Idria,  on  the  Idrizza,  the  seat  of  the  mines  already 
described,  contaios  above  4000  inhabitants.  The  lake  of  Czirknitz  is 
situated  in  this  circle. 

4llft.  Cirek  of  KlagenfuTW]  The  northern  part  of  this  drde  is  occu- 
pied by  Germans,  and  the  southern  by  Wendes.  Among  the  mountains 
of  the  south  is  die  Loibel,  over  which  leads  the  great  road  to  Laibach, 
vhich,  if  we  regard  the  length  that  it  has  been  carried  over  a  very 
elevated  tract  of  country,  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  road  in  Europe. 
The  chief  town  is  Klagen,  with  9,143  inhabitants.  Serbach  has  a  fiamous 
manufactory  of  fire-arms,  and  an  extensive  one  of  silver-lace. 

5M.  Circle  of  Villach,']  The  great  body  of  the  Lutherans  are  found 
in  this  district ;  the  few  Wendes  are  Catholics.  Villach,  with  4,623 
inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town. 

Government  of  Trieste.^  This  government  embraces  the  whole 
Austrian  coast,  from  Grade  to  Novi,  and  forms  the  southern  part  of 
Ulyria,  to  which  have  been  added  the  former  Austrian  Frionli,  and  some 
pvts  of  Venetian  Friouli,  both  Istrias,  the  old  district  of  Trieste,  some 
dbtricts  of  Camiola,  the  Hungarian  Littoral,  a  part  of  the  district  of 
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Agxam^  on  the  right  side  of  Uie  Dra^e,  aad  the  two  islands,  of  iSbit 
Quamero,  Clierso  and  Veglia.     It  is  divided  into  4  circles. 

1st,  Circle  of  GoerzJ^  The  circle  of  Gorizin,  or  Gdrz,  is  iohabitod 
by  Slavonians,  ItalLans,  and  Gennans^  which  hitter,  however,  ooasist 
only  of  nobility ;  the  language  is  a  corruption  of  Italian,  and  the  lehgioa 
Catholic  The  prindpal  town,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  ciide,  is 
built  on  the  Isonzo,  and  contains  9000  inhabitants.  Gradiska,  a  fortified 
town  upon  the  Isonzo,  contains  805  inhabitants. 

2d.  Circle  cf  Istria.'\  The  inhabitants  of  Istria  are  chiefly  Sis- 
vonians.  Some  districts  are  inhabited  by  Italians,  and  tbete  are  a  ^ 
Germans,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  The  language  is  Italian,  and  the 
religion  Catholic,  except  some  Lutherans  at  Trieste.  Tliis  is  a  poor 
tract  of  coast-land  around  the  gulf  of  Trieste.  Trieste,  the  chief  town 
of  the  government,  contains  36,000  itihabitants,  and  conducts  a  veiy 
animated  commerce,  being  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  whole 
Austrian  empire ;  the  harbour  b  large  and  safe.  The  principal  trade  is 
with  the  Levant.  Moat  naticms  of  Europe  have  consuls  here  to  mana^ 
their  respective  interests.  The  town  has  many  mannfiictnres  of  different 
kinds.  The  fishing  of  anchovies  at  Rovigno  produces  annually  30,000 
ducats. 

3^.  The  Circle  of  FiumeJ}  The  inhabitants  of  this  circle  are  chiefiy 
of  Slavonian  race;  but  there  are  some  Italians,  Grermans,  Greeks,  Jewa^ 
and  Gypsies.  The  Catholic  religion  is  predominant  Hume  on  the 
gulf  of  Quamero,  is  the  chief  town.  It  contains  7,526  inhabitants,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  which  is  annually  visited  by  1,200  or  1,500  vesseb. 
It  is  to  Hungary,  in  commercial  respects,  what  Trieste  is  to  the  Gennaa 
States.  The  island  of  V^lia  is  situated  in  the  gulf,  and  has,  with  the 
two  other  islands  of  Traunich  and  Tarvichio,  10,414  inhabitants,  all 
Slavonians  and  Catholics.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is  prodnced 
here.  The  island  of  Cherso  has  6,003  inhabitants.  The  mountains 
rising  in  terraces  are  covered  with  vines  and  olives.  The  inhabitants  are 
Slavonians  and  Catholics.     They  are  very  industrious. 

4^.  The  Circle  of  JSarlstadt.^  This  circle  is  inhabited  by  Croatians ; 
there  are  also  a  few  Greeks.  Karlstadt,  with  3,224  inhabitants,  is  tlie 
chief  town. 

IV.  THE  TYROL. 

The  Tyrol  Lb  an  extensive  and  very  mountainous  country,  inferior 
to  none  in  Europe  for  grand  and  romantic  sceneiy,  extending  from 
Italy  to  Suabia,  and  from  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  to  the  Grrisons.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  castle  of  Tyrol,  situated  on  a  mountain  near  Menn. 
Under  this  appellation  are  included,  not  only  the  Tyrol,  properly  so 
called,  but  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen,  the  seven  lordships  of 
the  Voralberg,  and  ^e  counties  of  Feldkirch,  Schellenberg,  Monfot, 
l^udenz,  Hohenems,  and  Sonneberg :  the  whole^-exceptingtibe  seigniory 
of  Weiler— ^comprehending,  according  to  Lichtenstem,  514  square  Ger- 
man miles,  or  10,280  British  square  miles.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N. 
to  S.,  or  from  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  bishopric  of  Trent  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  Suabia,  is  140  British  miles ;  and  its  greatest  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  or  from  the  western  boundary  of  Carinthia,  to  the  lake 
of  Constance,  is  160  miles ;  but  its  figure  is  extremely  iiregular.  In  ^^* 
S.,  its  breadth  is  not  above  70  miles  ;  m  the  NW.,  not  above  40  m\es ; 
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and  iQ  the  N£.,  where  it  forms  a  narroiv  angle  between  Upper  Bavaria 
ami  Salzburg)  not  more  than  35,  and  decreasing  from  that  to  15  miles, 
being  merely  a  long  valley  of  60  miles  in  leng&,  watered  by  the-  Inn. 
Another  angle,  reaching  from  the  moor  of  Sterzmg  to  the  frontiers  of 
Carinthia,  interjk>ses  between  Salzbuig  and  Italy ;  extending  50  miles  in 
an  eastern  and  western  direction,  and  from  SO  to  20  miles  in  breadth, 
from  N.  to  S.  The  population,  according  to  Lichtenstem,  excluding 
the  lordship  of  Wieler  in  the  north  of  the  Vorarlberg,  amounts  to 
692,000 ;  according  to  Stein,  the  population  is  755,401.  The  Tyrolese 
are  chiefly  of  German  origin ;  but  there  are  about  160,000  Italians  iu 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  A  very  small  part  of  this  population 
is  collected  in  towns,  as  Innspruck  the  capital  contains  little  more  than 
9000  inhabitants,  and  Trent  11,000. 

History,^  The  Tyrol  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  to  which  it  fell  by  inheritance  in  1363.  Although 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  connexion  of  the  Tyrolese  with 
Austria,  they  bad  on  various  occasions  given  proofs  of  firm  attachment 
and  unshaken  loyalty,  it  was  not  till  the  Succession  war  that  the  Austrian 
family  were  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  subjects.  Even  when 
Frederic,  the  founder  of  the  Tyrol  line  of  Austrian  princes,  abjectly 
yielded  himself  and  his  possessions  to  the  emperor  Si^mund,  these 
mountaineers  continued  faiUiful  to  him,  fortified  their  passes,  set  the 
imperial  troops  at  defiance,  and  preserved  for  him  a  countiy  and  race  of 
which  he  was  utterly  unworthy.  The  ungratefril  Frederic  rewarded 
them  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes ;  but  at  the  same  time  secured  to 
them  their  rights  and  liberties,  and,  indeed,  their  constitution  itself.  Vil- 
lanage  and  servitude  continued  unknown ;  and  the  land  was  tilled  by  a  free 
peasantry,  whose  representatives  formed  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. Amidst  their  mountains  an  asylum  was  found  in  the  worst  ages 
of  persecution.  Many  of  the  Waldenses  took  refuge  here.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  bishop  of  Brixen,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  having  discovered  that  the  posterity  of  these  good  men  con- 
tinued in  the  futh  of  their  fathers — which  was  neither,  strictly  speaking; 
the  system  of  Luther  nor  Calvin,  and  therefore  not  within  the  letter  of 
the  law  which  bad  compelled  them  to  tolerate  these  two  main  sects  of 
the  reformers— ordered  them  to  go  to  mass;  whereupon,  in  1681,  20,000 
Tyrolese  left  their  mountains  and  vallies,  though  loving  them  with  all 
that  passionate  attachment  which  is  peculiar  to  mountaineers,  and  went 
to  seek  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany 
«nd  Switzerland.  Happily,  however,  the  house  of  Austria  soon  per- 
ceived it  to  be  its  interest  to  pursue  a  milder  policy ;  freedom  of  con- 
science was  allowed,  and  the  Tyrolese  peasantry  were  more  gently  taxed 
than  any  other  of  the  emperor's  subjects.  The  Tyrol,  therefore,  is 
almost  the  only  comer  of  the  dominions  of  Austria,  where  people  witfi 
all  the  love  of  liberty  have  remained  really  attache<l  to  the  dynasty  of 
Hapsburg.  During  the  Succession  war,  the  French  entered  the  Tyrol 
on  one  side,  and  the  Bavarians  on  another,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
tJ'oopa  to  defend  the  country ;  but  the  peasants  blocked  up  the  passes, 
woke  down  the  bridges,  and  prevented  their  junction,  nor  was  a  single 
njan  found  who  could  be  bribed  to  carry  intelligence  firom  one  army  to 
tlie  other,  impossible  as  it  was  to  guard  all  the  passes  among  the  mouu- 
^ns.  In  1744,  this  country  again  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  tlie 
French,  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  invaded  it. 
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Tbe  people  upon  this  rose  in  a  mass,— «  chain  of  fire  along  die  momi- 
tfuns  was  the  signal  of  insurrection, — ^the  women  drove  away  the  cattle 
into  the  recesses  of  their  firoeen  mountains,  and  the  men  supplying  the 
want  of  cannon—- like  tbe  Catalomans  in  the  late  Spanish  war — ^with 
the  tmnks  of  trees  hooped  with  iron,  compelled  the  Frendi  to  retire. 
In  1796,  they  drove  the  French,  nnder  general  Yanbois,  out  of  their 
country;  and,  in  1797,  when  Bonaparte  was  adding  conquest  to  con- 
quest, they  rose  en  masses  under  general  Laudohn,  and  descending  Hke 
a  torrent  from  llieir  native  mountains,  drove  the  French  out  of  their 
country ;  and  had  not  Francis  iieen  terrified  into  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben,  by  tbe  menaces  of  Bonaparte,  who  well-knew  the  danger  of  his 
own  situation,  the  French  general  and  his  army,  entangled  in  Uie  defiles 
of  the  Styrian  mountains,  might  then  have  been  destroyed,  as  the  Tyrolese 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Verona,  and  wexe  joined  by  all  the 
neighbouring  mountaineers,  to  the  number  of  50,000  men.  In  1799, 
they  drove  Massena  out  of  the  Voralberg  with  great  slaughter.  In  1801 
and  1805,  they  were  also  successful ;  particularly  in  1805,  when  they 
thrice  defeated  Ney  and  the  Bavarians ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
in  January  1806,  their  country  was  delivered  up  to  Napoleon's  Bavarian 
ally,  witli  a  futile  stipulation  that  their  ancient  privileges  should  be 
preserved  to  them.  By  the  constitution  of  the  Tyrol,  the  sovereign 
did  not  acquire  a  right  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people  until  the  oath  of 
fealty  had  been  taken,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  by  the  four  Estates 
convened  in  full  assembly  at  Innspruck.  The  Bavarian  government 
neglected  this  ceremony,  and  t^K>k  possession  of  the  country  by  a  set  of 
French  commissioners ;  the  Estates  remonstrated,  and  the  new  monarch 
answered  tbem  with  gracious  promises.  At  last  tbe  constitution  of  the 
Tyrol  was  abolished  by  a  royal  ordonnance,  and  the  country  deprived  of 
its  very  name  by  its  subdivision  into  the  circles  of  the  Inn,  the  Etsacii, 
and  the  Etsch,  under  which  denominations  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
Bavarian  monarchy,  then  newly  remodelled  into  a  dwarfish  resemblance 
of  its  great  foster-mother  the  French  empire.  When  war  again  com- 
menced, in  1809,  between  Austria  and  France,  the  Tyrolese,  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  Hofer,  took  arms  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  Bavarian  yoke,  and  were  for  a  time  eminently  successful,  till  deprived 
of  Austrian  aid  by  the  defeat  of  Wagram,  and  the  armistice  that  followed, 
they  were  left  to  maintain  the  contest  alone,  and  after  a  brave,  but  inef- 
fectual defence,  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  power  of  Bavaria,  aided 
by  the  numerous  legions  of  France.  The  most  horrible  atrocities  were 
now  committed  by  the  victors  on  the  vanqmshed.  Forty-one  towns 
and  villages  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Innthal,  and  the  PustLerthal,  con- 
taining 7000  houses,  were  burnt,  besides  Nauders,  Molo,  and  Schuderus. 
In  t)ie  last  action,  near  Brixen,  where  the  wife  fought  by  her  husband, 
and  the  maiden  by  the  side  of  her  father  or  betrothed  husband,  350 
women  were  cut  down  by  the  cavalry.  All  the  patriots  who  survived 
were  delivered  over  to  the  military  tribunals,  and  condemned  to  beaiiot. 
The  gallant  Hofer  was  seized  in  his  hut,  and  conducted  barefooted  through 
the  snow,  to  Botzen,  and  thence  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  shot,  pursuant 
to  a  sentence  of  a  military  tribunal,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1810. 
He  refused  to  let  his  eyes  be  covered  when  led  to  csxecution ;  and  died 
as  became  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  rejoicing  that  he  had  done  his  duty.''   By 

"  Andreas  Hofer  was  a  native  of  Sond,  in  the  valley  of  Baneyr,  and  was  bom  in 
the  year  1771.     His  excellent  moral  and  religioiu  character  procurod  him  at  an  early 
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the  congress  at  Yieima  in  1815,  the  Tyrolese  and  Voralbergers  were 
released  from  thdr  hated  snhjeetion  to  the  BaTsrian  yoke,  and  restored 
to  their  former  sovereigiiy  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

Pk^ioal  Featwre».2  "^^  Tyrol,  and  the  wliole  soiitb«>we8tem  jpart 
of  the  coimtry  above  the  Ens,  mi^  jwtly  he  denominsted  Oerman 
Swiizerkmdr-^h&in^f  in  respect  of  i^iyskai  featnres,  a  contumatioii  of 
that  (oimtry.  Of  this  extensiye  and  highly  diTersified  region,  the 
bishoprie  of  Trent  forms  the  sonthem  dinuon ;  that  of  Brixen.  the  N.E* 
division;  the  Vorslbeig,  the  N.W.  dirision;  wfaOe  the  proper  Tfrol 
occupies  the  centre.  It  is  bomuled  <m  the  N.  by  Bavaria  and  Soabia ; 
on  the  £•  by  Sakbmg  and  Blyria ;  on  the  S.  by  Avstrian  Italy ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  part  of  the  same,  the  country  of  Bormio^  the  Giisons,  and 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  Voralbefg  is  separated  on  the  east,  by  a 
dudn  of  mountains  denominated  the  Mountains  of  Eagles,  from  the 
TytoL ;  and  is  called  in  gaaetteers,  the  county  of  Bregens ;  having  4he 
counties  of  Fludenx,  Sonnenberg,  Feldkirdi,  and  Scheflenberg,  on  the 
south.  This  country  was  the  ancient  RheUa;  and  was  by  die  Romans 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  former  answering  to  the  Grisons 
and  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  the  latter  to  the  (jerman  Tyrol  and  Salzburg, 
the  heights  of  the  Brenner  being  the  boundary  between  the  two. 
This  country  is  full  of  roomitains;  but  the  i»incipal  dudn  stretches  from 
the  Valteline,  on  the  SwW.,  to  the  dudiy  of  Selsbnrg,  on  the  N.E.,  whidi, 
as  Sanssnre  remarks,  is  the  general  course  of  the  Alpine  cfaainB.  The 
Brenner,  or  <  burning  hilV  as  it  is  called  in  German,  the  modem  name 
of  this  chain,  rivals  the  grand  Alps  of  Switzerland,  in  numerous  gladers ; 
and,  like  other  grand  chains,  presents  exterior  barriers,  that  on  the  north 
being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Spits,  while  diat  on  the  south  is 
termed  Vedretta.  The  breadth  of  the  Tyrolian  chain  from  Trent  to 
Innspruck  is  70  British  miles  directly  across  from  S.  to  N.  The  primi-i 
tire,  or  highest  elevatioiis,  are  to  the  north  of  Stersing,  whence  pre- 
dpitous  streams  descend  to  the  rirer  Inn  on  the  north.  The  naked 
and  rugged  peaks  of  the  mounts  of  Lorinsen,  Fartsdiel,  and  Tscha&teh, 
raise  their  towering  heads  towards  the  N.W. ;  and  on  the  S.E.  are  those 
of  Glander,  Schloss,  Frsgky  and  Fdlanser ;  whose  summits  are  entirely 
bare,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of  granite.  The  glacier  most  easy  of 
access  is  Stuben,  4^692  feet  above  die  levd  of  the  sea,  with  beautiful 
pyramids  of  asora^  which  in  sunshine  reflect  a  blaze  of  light.  The 
Brenner  is,  according  to  Beanmont,  only  6,109  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Bok-kogel  is  another  vast  peak ;  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Eustace,  equal  in  height,  if  not  superior  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  presenting  a 
more  sublime  and  majestic  appearance.  Towards  the  west  and  north  of 
Innspruck  are  several  detached  mountains  covered  vrith  constant  snow, 
amongst  which  those  of  Vomer  are  the  most  remaricable.  The  Grreat 
Glodbier,  between  Tyrol  and  Salzburg,  is  said  to  be  12,780  feet  in 

■1^  the  etteem  of  all  the  inhAbitants  of  his  Yallev,  among  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  an  ofllce^  whleh  nearlv  conmonde  to  that  of  oar  Jmtice  of  the  peace.  When  hie 
oonntry  waa  broajght  under  the  UaUfr-Bavarian  yoke^  he  thrloe  repalnd  to  '^Hsuia 
to  represent  the  titnation  of  his  countrymen  to  the  emperor  and  the  archdakei.  Mid  to 
innplore  their  sucoonr.  Encouraged  hy  the  emperor,  Hofer  returned,  and,  with  two 
oC  hifl  oofDpaniona  in  arm«,  cononrted  a  plan  for  attaddag  tiia  Frenoi  and  BaTarian 
troops.  It  waa  agreed  that  the  sign  for  a  general  attack  on  the  eneaay  theidd  1»  giTen 
by  HiTr-duit  tlirown  into  the  rWer  Inn.  In  all  the  places  i^n  the  banlca  oi  that 
rrrer  trhere  there  wm  persons  to  whom  the  secret  had  been  confided,  the  meaning  of 
the  aavr-dnst  was  perfectly  ondentood.  They  instantly  haetsned  to  ring  the  aUurum* 
bcUs,  tbe  inhabitants  rose  c»  nuftte,  and  complete  succesa  crowned  the  undertaUng. 
Hofer  was  invested  with  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  country. 
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heiglit;  and  the  Orteles   has  been  computed  at  12,864  feet.      Evm 
Schellenbei^  and  Feldkirch,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  N.W.  and  &E.  m 
fieir  as  the  Ober-Innthal,  separating  the  Voralbeig  and  Western  Tyrol 
from  the  Grrisons.    It  then  mns  a  meridional  conne,  sepaimtang  the 
Lower  Engadine  from  the  Tyrol ;  and  stretching  eastward,  separates  the 
canton  of  Bormio  and  the  sources  of'  the  Adda  on  the  south,  from  ifae 
Munsterthal  on  the  north.     This  chain,  which  is  the  highest  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  is  called  the  Wurmser«Joch,  and  is  noted  for  ^be  dariag 
exploit  of  the  French,  under  general  Dessoles,  in  1799.     In  order  ts 
reach  the  Munsterthal,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  head-valley 
of  .the  Adige,  the  French  had  difficulties  to  encounter,  which,  it  ia  said, 
would  have  arrested  the  most  intrepid  guides  of  tho  glaciers.     Notwith- 
standing the  ices  and  snows  which  covered  the  Wurmser-Joch,  tibey 
climbed  the  mountain,  and  by  this  manoeuvre  turned  the  iatrenched 
defiles,  which  the  Austrians  kept  in  the  most  perfect  security,  never 
dreaming  of  the  passage   of  an  army  by  a  glacier  hitherto  deemed 
inaccessible.     Having  reached  the  sunmiit,  the  French  slid,  or  rather 
rolled  down  with  their  arms  into  the  valley  from  a  prodigious  height, 
and  with  such  of  the  troops  as  had  freed  themselves  horn,  those  abyssei, 
Dessoles  attacked  general  Laudohn,  in  his  intrenchments  at  Glums  and 
Tauffers,  and  compelled  the  most  of  his  army  to  surrender  with  their 
cannon  and  baggage,  Laudohn  himself  escaping  with  a  very  few  of  hm 
men  into  the  Val  de  Venosta. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  age  of  enterprise  to  disclose  the  secret  wooden 
of  the  superior  Alps,  and  to  scale  their  lofty  summits.  The  enonnoos 
ridges  clothed  with  an  unknown  depth  of  perpetual  snow,  and  oAeii 
crowned  with  sharp  pinnacles,  or  obelisks  of  granite,  called  by  the  Swias, 
hamSf  and  by  the  Germans,  kogel  or  peaks, — ^the  dreadful  chasms  pre- 
senting an  abyss  of  some  thousand  feet  in  depth, — ^the  glaciere,  or  seas 
of  ice,  sometimes  extending  SO  or  40  miles  in  length, — &  sacred  sileBce 
of  scenes  till  then  unvisited  except  by  the  chamois,  and  goat  of  the  rocks, 
the  clouds,  and  sometimes  the  thunderstorm,  rolling  at  a  great  distanoe 
below, — ^the  extensive  prospect,  reducing  kingdoms  as  it  were  to  a  niap^ 
the  pure  elasticity  of  the  air,  exciting  a  kind  of  incorporeal  seosatioD, 
were  all  novelties  in  the  history  of  human  adventure. 

Iiivers.2  As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  of  mountains,  livers 
descend  in  every  direction,  and  separate  to  different  seas :  as  the  Inn, 
the  Drove,  and  the  Lech,  to  the  Danube;  the  111  and  the  Bregenz,  to  the 
Rhine ;  the  Adda,  to  the  Po ;  the  Adige,  the  Eisach,  the  Rienz,  the 
Brenta,  the  Fiave,  and  the  Tagliamento,  to  the  Adriatic 

The  Inn.']  The  Inn  is  the  principal  river  of  the  TyroL  It  rises  in 
the  canton  of  the  Grrisons,  from  the  mountain  of  Maloggia,  and  watera 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadine,  before  it  enters  the  Tyrol  at  St.  Jacob 
and  Finstermunz.  During  this  part  of  its  course,  amounting  to  50 
British  miles,  as  the  descent  is  more  gradual,  so  its  course  is  less 
precipitous  than  other  Alpine  streams.  But  after  its  entrance  into  die 
Tyrol,  where  the  descent  is  more  precipitous,  and  where  it  is  joined  by 
numberless  rapid  torrents  issuing  from  the  mountains  bordering  on  both 
sides  of  this  long,  steep,  and  narrow  valley  of  100  miles,  it  runs  with 
greatly  increased  velocity,  till  after  a  comparative  course  of  270  British 
miles,  during  which  it  receives  the  Zill,  the  Aicha,  the  Salza,  and  the 
Rot,  it  enters  the  Danube,  at  Passau,  with  a  volume  of  water  eqaalltng'^ 
if  not  surpassing  that  of  its  rival  stream. 
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Tke  Adige.']  The  Adige  rises  in  the  Talley  of  the  Malsheide,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Oher-Innthal  on  the  N.  by  a  chain  of  heights.  After 
mnning  20  miles  sooth,  it  is  joined  by  another  branch,  coming  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  Wnnnser-Jocb,  tfarongh  the  Mnnsterthal.  The  con- 
fluent stream  at  Glnms  obtains  the  name  of  the  Etsch,  which  it  retains 
till  joined  by  the  Eisach  at  Bolzano  or  Botzen,  when  it  receives  that  of 
the  Adige.  After  receiving  the  Non  and  the  Lavis,  and  passing  to  the 
soath  by  Trent  and  Verona,  it  nms  E.  and  ^sdls  into  the  Adriatic,  10 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  after  a  comparatiye  conrse  of  200  miles. 
The  Eisach  is  larger  and  more  rapid  than  the  Adige,  its  sister-stream. 
'  The  Drcne,']  East  of  the  source  of  the  Rienz,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  moontain,  and  above  the  village  of  Innichin,  rises  the  river  Drave. 
In  descending  the  river,  through  the  steep  and  winding  defiles  of  the 
Tyrolian  mountains,  till  it  arrives  at  the  town  of  Lienz,  only  15  leagues 
from  its  source,  the  stream  must  be  crossed  no  less  than  fifteen  times. 
Hence  it  pursues  an  easterly  and  south-easterly  course,  through  Carin- 
tiua,  Styria,  and  Lower  Hungary,  and  falls  into  the  Danube,  16  miles 
below  Esseck.  Its  comparative  course  may  be  estimated  at  4f00  BritLsh 
mUes ;  and  it  ia  frequently  impassable  on  account  of  its  rapidity 

The  Lechy  Imr^  and  lUerJ]  The  Lech  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Voralberg,  and  after  a  course,  through  that  elevated  district,  of  50  miles, 
it  enters  Bavaria,  separating  it  from  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  runs  into  the 
Danube,  10  miles  to  the  E.  of  Donauwert.  Its  comparative  course  is 
150. British  miles. — The  Iser,  a  river  of  equal  length  and  magnitude, 
rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  skirt 
the  valley  of  Innspruck,  till  it  enters  Bavaria.  After  visiting  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  it  runs  a  N.E.  course  of  80  miles,  and  enters  the 
Danube  at  Dickendorff« — The  Bier  rises  from  the  western  side  of  the 
Mountains  of  Eagles ;  and  after  running  through  part  of  the  Voralbeiig 
and  Suabia,  and  passing  by  the  city  of  Kempten,  enters  the  Danube, 
almost  opposite  the  city  of  Ulm,  after  a  course  of  100  miles. 

Productions  and  IndtuiryJ]  The  Tyrolese  mountains  present  every 
aspect,  from  the  ever-blooming  verdure  of  perpetual  spring,  to  the  dreary 
sterility  of  the  frigid  zone.  Though  covered  with  eternal  snow,  yet  their 
sides  are  clothed  with  the  finest  woods,  abounding  in  every  variety  of  forest 
trees,  and  sheltering  numerous  species  of  game.  Their  valleys,  though 
rodcy  in  soil,  have  rich  and  extensive  fields  of  cx>m,  flax,  and  tobacco. 
On  the  eminences  which  crown  these  fertile  vales,  various  sorts  of  fruit  are 
grown,  as  also  small  woods  of  chesnut- trees ;  the  vine  is  reared  as  far  as 
Brijten,  but  the  wine  is  not  skilfrdly  managed.  The  rugged  aspect  of  this 
elevated  country,  contrasted  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  vales,  gave 
rise  to  a  saying  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  that  the  Tyrol  was  like  a 
peasant's  frock,— coarse  indeed,  but  right  warm.  But  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  Tyrol  lies  in  its  mineral  productions  and  precious  stones,  such  as 
agates,  cornelians,  rubies,  a  species  of  diamonds,  amethysts,  emeralds,  chal- 
cedonies, and  granites.  Mines  of  silver  and  lead,  which  have  been  long 
celebrated,  occur  near  Lermos.  The  mines  of  Nasereit,  in  the -same 
quarter,  among  the  Vemer  Mountains,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Innspruck,  are 
opulent  in  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  Nor  is  the  southern  region  of 
Tyrol  deficient  in  mines ;  but  the  principal  mines  are  at  Schwatz,  where 
one  containing  silver  and  copper  was  discovered  in  1448 ;  it  is  very 
rich,  and  still  employs  1000  miners.  This  mine  formerly  produced  a 
revenue  of  300,000  guelders  annually  to»the  emperor ;  but  the  propor-i 
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Ctoa  of  cilTer  to  copper  is  bow  at  one  (o  Ibttf  •  The  mH  minea  «(  tiUle, 
d  miles  N.E*  of  Inospnick,  produce  vast  qumtalaes  ol  that  commodity*  and 
yield  a  vevemie  of  300,000  floiina,  or  £35,000  aterliDg  amiully ;  and 
aa  fluooal  profit  of  200,000  crowns.  AboTO  1000  heads  are  oonalaotly 
eai^loyed  in  these  aalt-woika.  The  Tyrolese  are  a  yery  indBstriew 
people,  but  their  iadnstry  is  unaeoompaaied  with  any  of  thoae  erik, 
which,  ia  the  present  state  of  the  mannfactorittg  syitcfn»  poiaoii  ths 
great  mass  of  the  popnktion  of  a  mannfiactoring  oonntry.  They  mt 
often  seen  climbing  the  deepest  recks  with  a  baaketof  mannie  oa  tibar 
head,  or  lettmg  themselTeB  down  by  a  rope  to  some  little  ineilated  spot 
of  gsrden^gromid  which  they  have  diaccmired  amid  the  diA  of  their 
monntains.  In  astomn,  they  rear  silk-wonus,  and  cnltivaAe  henp,  flai^ 
and  tobacco.  Many  of  them,  like  the  Iiish,  in  summer,  emtgrate  fisr  the 
season,— .learing  their  homes  with  a  hvrdyf^dy,  a  knafMadc,  and  a 
stock  of  oaten  cakes,  and  retaming  at  the  end  of  autnmn,  afbff  a  loor 
in  the  soironnding  countries,  with  the  profits  of  their  aommcir^a  ^eil. 
These  amra^  emigrants  are  said  to  amount  to  30,000.  Those  who  go 
upon  trading  specuhttions  haTo  usually  partners  at  home;  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  accounts  are  settled  marks  the  honesty  of  the  people.. 
As  soon  as  the  adtenturer  has  returned*  bis  pertnen  are  eummoned*  his 
bag  of  money  is  emptied  in  their  presence,  the  contents  are  dirided 
according  to  their  respective  shares,  and  this  is  a  final  and  aaflickint 
setUement.  During  the  winter,  while  the  snow  and  the  tonents  block 
up  their  villages,  every  house  exhibits  a  scene  of  delightful  industry, — 
the  women  sre  emf^oyed  at  their  spinning-wheels,  or  in  knitting  stodt- 
ings,  or  embroidenng  cloth, — awhile  the  men  and  boys  make  boxea^  cases 
of  instruments,  and  toys,  which  find  their  way  not  only  to  moet  parts  of 
Europe,  but  even  to  America.  A  particular  linmch  of  industry  lA  this 
country  b  the  breeding  of  Canary  birds,  which  are  reared  in  great 
quantities  for  sale. 

Topography.']  The  Tyrol  and  Voralberg  are  divided  into  7  cireles, 
containing  22  towns,  36  boroughs,  and  3,150  villages,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  the  princi{Mtl  valleys  and  districts. 

The  Cirek  of  Vnier-InfUhaL]  With  this  circle  were  united,  in  1615, 
the  ZiUer  and  Brixenthal,^  foimerly  belonging  to  Salsburg.  This  whole 
£strict  is  a  lazge  valley,  through  which  the  Inn  flows,  and  from  wbkh 
some  smaller  valleys  branch  oflf.  The  Rhetian  Alps  here  join  the  l^oric 
Alps.  The  chief  town  is  Innsbruck  or  Innsprucl^  the  capital  of  Tyrol, 
which  maintains  an  animated  commerce.  There  is  a  very  fine  monu- 
meat  of  Maximilian  I.  in  one  of  the  churches ;  and  a  lyceum  with 
15  professors.    The  population  is  estimated  by  Balbi  at  9,000. 

The  Circle  of  06er-/ftfiMa^]  This  circle  embraoes  the  whole  i^iper 
ralley  of  the  Inn,  with  several  very  narrow  side->vaUeyB.  The  Rhetian 
Alps  run  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  through  the  country,  and  tower  here  to  the 
mtyestic  Orteles  and  the  Hochvogel.  The  air  is  sharp ;  com  is  reared 
only  m  a  lew  districts,  and  potatoes  are  almost  the  <Mdy  food  of  the 
poor;  cattle,  however,  are  abundant,  and  cheese  and  butter  are  the 
principal  productions.  From  no  part  of  Tyrol  is  emignition  so  extensive 
aa  from  this  district,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  means  which  it 
possesses  of  supporting  its  populaticm.     Glnms,  a  small  town  on  the 

"  The  Gennau  appellation  thai  is  equivalent  to  our  term  daUt  meaning  a  valley 
watered  by  a  river ;  but  sometimee  the  name  of  the  head-town  ia  prefixed  to  the  tnrm 
ihalt  instead  of  t^  river  watering  the  district. 
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Adige,  is  Mtnated  2,820  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  Iinst  is  a  ]ai|[o 
borongfa,  with  2,846  inhabitants,  and  some  manufactares.  It  is  heie 
chiefly  that  the  breeding  of  Canary  birds  is  conducted;  these  little 
warbleie  sve  sent  as  far  as  Berlin,  and  afford  an  aanval  reTeone  ol  more 
than  3^000  florins  to  the  eoontry. 

The  Ciitde  cf  PuUerthaL}  This  drole  contains  the  Posterthal,  with 
many  aide-Talleyk  The  Brenner  rises  here.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
iron,  cobalt,  snlphrn^  and  crystals.  The  chief  towns  ace  BmneGken,npon 
the  Riens,  with  1,200  inhabitanta ;  and  Biixoi,  with  ^600  inhahitantw, 
upon  the  confluence  of  the  Eisach  and  Rienc. 

The  Oirde  tpon  the  jLUgeJ]  The  Italian  language  begins  to  be 
conmoii  in  this  interior  circle ;  the  architecture  of  Botaen,  and  the  whole 
if^pearanoe  of  the  town,  is  more  Italian  than  German,  The  mountains 
are  of  moderate  elevation ;  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  the  viae  and  the.  beet  fruit  in  Tyrol.  Botaen  .upon  the 
confluence  of  the  Eisach  and  Talfer,  contains  8,080  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  several  manufactures,  with  four  celebrated  annual  fiiirs,  which 
are  visited  by  a  number  of  Italian  and  German  merchants.  Meran  is  an 
old  town  with  1000  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  dukes  of  Meran. 

The  Circle  <m  the  liU'}  A  particular  dialect  is  spoken  by  the 
lion  Confines  at  Trenie,  J  inhabitants  of  this  circle,  who  have  a  great 
resembUmce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Setta  oomunL  The  mountains, 
which  are  a  branch  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  bear  the  name  of  the  A^  oJP 
Trente.  The  principal  river  vi  the  Adiga.  This  is  the  most  fertile 
circle  of  Tyrol ;  com,  maize,  vines,  and  beans,  are  grown  in  abundance; 
the  rearing  of  cattle  is  also  very  extensive,  as  well  as  that  of  silkworms— 
a  branch  of  industry  peculiar  to  thii  circle.  Trent  or  Trient,  on  the 
Adige,  is  the  principed  town ;  it  is  the  aeat  of  the  government,  and  of  a 
bishop,  and  contains  nearly  11,000  inhabitants. 


The  Circle  on  the  Ita- 
Uan  Confines  at  JRoveredo. 


The  Alps  of  Trente  run  through  this 
province,  which  consists  of  a  few  narrow 
▼alleys ;  but  an  Italian  sky  elieds  its  warm  sunbeams  over  it,  and  the  soil 
is  very  fertile.  Silk  is  the  principal  production ;  there  is  also  much  wine, 
tobacco,  and  fruits,  grown  here.  Roveredo,  upon  the  Adige,  is  the 
principal  town,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  many  very 
extensive  silk  manufactures  here.  Riva,  with  3,097  inhabitants,  upon  the 
Lago  de  Garda,  in  a  charming  situation,  is  a  staple-place  of  commerce 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  particularly  for  com;  there  is  a  good 
harbour  on  the  lake,  and  a  very  magnificent  church.  There  are  ten  or 
twelve  iron-manufactures  here,  in  which  there  are  made  daily  200  dozens 
of  Jews'  harps,  which  are  partly  sold  in  Italy,  and  partly  exported  from 
Leghorn. 

The  Cirde  of  Vorarlberg,^  This  circle  is  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Germans,  who  have  many  particulars  in  theur  dress  and  manners.  There 
u  not  com  enough  raised  for  consumption ;  and  the  mines  and  manufiu> 
tores,  though  occupying  many  hands,  do  not  afford  sufficiency  of  employ- 
ment for  the  population,  so  that  numbers  are  forced  to  emigrate* 
Bregenz,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  with  1,951  inhabitants,  is  the  chief 
town.    There  are  some  iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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V.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia  is  bounded  by  part  of  Saxony,  the  principality  of  CvUem- 
bach,  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  west ;  by  Misnia,  Lusatia,  and 
Silesia,  on  the  N. ;  on  the  £.  by  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  county  of 
Glats ;  and  by  Austria  and  Bavaria,  on  the  south.  Its  greatest  extent 
from  N.  to  S.,  is  from  48''  SO^  N.  latitude  to  dl""  5'N.  latitude,  or  188 
British  miles;  and  its  greatest  length,  from  £.  to  W^  is  above  200 
British  miles.  Its  figure  is  oval,  and  contains  a  sup^des  of  951 
Grerman  miles,  or  20,446  British  square  miles. 

Hittory,^  Bohemia  has  its  name  from  the  J3Sotf,  an  ancient 
German  tribe  which  occupied  the  districts  near  the  sources  of  tlie  Elbe 
and  the  Moldawa,  about  B.  C.  600.  Bohemia  in  A.  D.  350,  was  occupied 
by  German  tribes  under  the  government  of  dukes,  of  whom,  however, 
little  is  known.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  a  numerous  army  of 
Slavonians  (Czechowes,  or  Tscheches,  a  name  by  which  the  Bohemians 
even  now  call  themselves)  entered  thb  country  under  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Zecko,  and  subdued  it.^  The  first  duJce  known  by  name  is 
Przemislas,  a  peasant,  whom  the  princess  Libussa  married  in  632,  and 
rsised  to  the  throne.  In  1061,  the  emperor  Henry  X.  gave  the  roysl 
title  to  the  dukes  of  Bohemia.  By  ^e  extinction  of  the  male  line, 
Bohemia  came  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg  in  1310,  when  Charles  VI. 
united  Bohemia  with  the  German  empire.  After  the  death  of  Albert  of 
Austria,  in  1439 — ^whose  son,  LAdislaus  Posthumus  was  also  king  of 
Hungary — Bohemia  was  again  separated  from  the  German  empire,  and  afrer 
Ladislaus's  deaths  the  Bohemians  elected  George  Podiebrad  as  their  king. 
After  him  Wladislaw,  a  Polish  prince,  and  his  son  Ludwig,  both  of  whom 
were  kings  of  Hungary,  reigned  in  Bohemia.  Ludwig  having  been 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Mohaez  in  1528,  fought  with  the  Turks,  Bohemia 
was  again  imited  to  Austria,  and  the  subsequent  alternations  of  its  fate 
have  been  shortly  mentioned  in  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  Gennany. 

Physical  FeaturesJ]  The  whole  appearance  of  this  kingdom  is  that 
of  an  immense  concavity  or  basin,  whose  bottom  forms  a  plain  consid^- 
ably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  High  mountains  endoee  it  on 
all  sides,  as  the  Sudetic  chain,  and  the  Giant  Mountains,  on  the  NE. ; 
the  Moravian  Mountuns,  on  the  S.£.  and  S. ;  the  Woody  Mountains  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  W. ;  and  the  Erzgebirge  on  the  north.  A  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  mountains  ia  composed  of  granite,  on  which 
rest  gneiss,  mica,  slate,  clay-slate,  various  porphyries,  and  other  primitive 
rocks,  which  again  are  surmounted  by  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other 
rocks  of  the  newest  trap-formation.  The  Sudetic  chain  resembles  an 
immense  rampart,  surmounted  by  a  train  of  other  ramparts,  placed  almost 
transversely.  The  mountains  of  Carleberg  and  Maunhaust  gird  Bohemia 
on  the  south,  and  touch  the  hills  named  the  Boheimer  Wald,  or  *  Forest  of 
Bohemia,'  on  the  W.,  which  are  much  lower  than  the  Sudetes,  and  am 
green  almost  to  their  summits.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Bohemia, 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  or  *  mountain  of  pines,'  rises  to  the  height  of  3,630 
Rhenish,  or  3,775  English  feet,  and  forms  a  common  centre  to  the  three 
chains  which  separate  Franconia  from  Saxony,  and  Bohemia  from  Saxony 
and  Bavaria.  Between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  run  the  mountains  named 
Erzgebirge,  which  join  the  Sudetes  in  Lusatia.    On  the  side  of  Saxony, 

I 

•Other  historians  say,  that  Zecko  was  not  a  Slavonian ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
ttie  Slavonians  drove  his  successors  out  of  the  country. 
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these  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  3,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  the  side  of  Bohemia,  they  present  a  great  many  peaks  composed 
of  basalt,  whose  imposing  aspect  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  pictur- 
esque country. 

EiversJ}  The  Elbe  is  the  great  conduit  through  which  all  the  accu- 
mulated waters  of  the  Bdhemian  concavity  are  earned  into  Saxony,  near 
Winterbeig.  As  the  opening  in  the  Erzgebiige  through  which  the  river 
forces  its  way  is  very  narrow,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  some  great 
convulsion,  and  as  the  whole  of  Bohemia  is  surrounded  with  lofty  ridges 
of  mountains,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Werner,  the  celebrated  mineral- 
ogist, that  this  kingdom  was  formerly  a  great  inland  sea,  in  which  all  the 
water  from  the  surrounding  mountains  was  collected ;  and  that  the 
water  of  this  vast  lake  or  sea,  had  forced  its  way  through  the  rocks,  at 
the  lowest  point,  at  Winterbeig,  and  thus  emptied  itself,  and  formed  the 
narrow  rocky  ravine,  through  which  the  Elbe  now  flows  in  passing  out 
of  Bohemia  into  Saxony. 

ClimcUe.2  No  country  in  Europe,  can  boast  of  a  finer  climato  than 
Bohemia.  Italy  itself  enjoys  not  a  more  pleasing  spring ;  and  summer 
and  winter,  without  their  respective  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  only  intro- 
duce here  an  agreeable  variety  of  seasous.  The  circumjacent  mountains 
shelter  it  from  every  wind ;  and  no  lakes  or  marshes  are  formed,  to  taint^ 
by  their  pestiferous  vapours,  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 

Soil  and  Froduce^  The  fertility  of  the  soil  ia  equal  to  the  excellence 
of  the  cUmate.  Every  thing  that  can  contributo  to  the  comforts,  and 
even  to  the  luxuries  of  life,  is  here  produced  in  abundance.  Besides 
supplying  its  own  population,  Bohemia  exports  large  quantities  of  grain 
to  Silesia,  Austria,  and  Saxony.  Among  the  productions  of  the  soil 
are  buck-wheat,  millet,  pulse  of  different  kinds,  with  fruits  of  an  exqui- 
site flavour,  particularly  cherries,  which  are  very  laige  and  delicious. 
Its  mountains  are  covered  with  pines,  and  various  other  species  of  trees ; 
and  the  interior  of  the  country  is  adorned  with  magnificent  forests  of  oak.^ 
Vineyards  have  not  been  cultivated  to  that  extent  which  the  excellence  of 
the  soil  seems  to  invite.  Saflron,  ginger,  calamus,  and  foxtail,  are  pro- 
duced here  in  considerable  quantities;  but  the  favourite  crop  of  this 
country  is  hops,  which  grow  profusely,  and  are  altogether  unequalled  in 
the  excellence  of  their  quality.  The  cattle,  though  not  very  numerous,  are 
of  the  finest  kind.  The  breed  of  horses,  too,  is  uncommonly  valuable. 
The  breed  of  sheep,  though  originally  of  an  inferior  kind,  has  lately  been 
much  improved.  The  annual  crop  of  hay  is  estimated  at  8,101,799 
quintals,  or  cwts.  Great  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as 
numerous  flocks  of  swans,  ducks,  and  hens.  The  pheasants  of  this 
country  are  the  most  beautifrd  in  the  world.  Its  forests  and  mountains 
abound  in  the  most  interesting  species  of  wild  fowl  and  game,  wild  boars, 
hares,  lynxes,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  otters,  beavers,  martins ;  and 
its  rivers  and  ponds  swarm  with  various  kinds  of  excellent  fish.  But 
owing  to  the  deplorable  state  of  feudal  vassalage  under  which  the  Bohe- 
mian peasantry  were  long  held,  till  villanage  was  abolished  by  the 
emperor  Joseph,  the  bounty  of  Nature  was  long  feebly  seconded  by  the 
industry  of  man,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, this  fertile  country  should  have  occasionally  felt  the  rod  of  famine. 

^  The  aggrmte  extent  of  iti  woods  in  1786  wu  2,819^11  acra,  from  wbkh 
Immeate  quanUtiet  of  timber  might  be  annually  cat. 
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GraiiariM  hare  recently  been  establiahed  in  cUfFerent  dktricta  of  the 
eoontry,  to  proyide  agi^nst  the  reGnrrence  of  such  cakmitieB.^' 

Minerals,']  It  lias  been  remarked,  that  eonntries  which  abooad  la 
minerals,  are  deficient  in  fertility :  Bohemia  is,  however,  an  ezoeptioB 
to  the  tmth  of  this  remaik.  Its  mineral  wealth  ia  eqtul  to  ita  fertility. 
Mines  of  gold  hare  been  foond  in  rarioas  parts  of  the  country,  poitiea- 
larly  at  Koenstock,  bat  the  produce  is  too  scanty  to  pay  the  expense  ; 
amall  particles  of  gold  are  sometimes  washed  down  by  the  torrenta  fnm 
the  momitains,  but  the  silver  mines,  which  are  pretty  munerom,  aic 
richer  and  more  profitable.  The  richest  mines  were  those  at  Knttenbftg, 
now  inundated ;  and  at  Joachimisthal  near  Saxony,  discovered  in  1516. 
From  1586,  to  1601,  the  mines  of  Joachimisthal  produced  305,790 
marks  of  silver,  each  weighing  8  oz.  The  present  produce  of  the  silver- 
mines  is  much  diminished :  being  about  2,400  marks,  or  1,S00  lbs. 
annually.  The  produce  of  the  iron-mines,  is  193,400  quintals,  annually. 
At  Elnbogen  is  an  excellent  copper-mine,  and  the  lead  mines  produce 
6,000  quintals  yearly.  One  of  the  most  singular  products  of  Bohemia  is 
tin,  which  is  found  at  Zin  Wald,  or  <  the  tin  forest,'  and  also  on  the  Saxon 
frontier.  Its  tin  is  esteemed  next  to  that  of  England.  One  striking 
circumstance  attending  these  tin-mines  is,  that  they  are  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  European  tin-mines:  none  being  found  as  we  advance  towards 
the  East,  till  we  arrive  at  Japan  and  Sumatra.  The  net  produce  of  all 
the  Bohemian  mines,  excepting  iron,  is  a  million  of  Vienna  florins  annually^ 
or  £125,000  sterling.  Tlie  annual  produce  of  cobalt,  is  1 1,000  quintab, 
and  might  be  much  increased  if  the  demand  were  greater.  Alum  is  so 
abundant  that  3,600  quintals  of  it  are  sold  annuaUy  for  36,000  florins, 
or  d£4,050  sterling.  Coal  exists  in  Bohemia,  but  is  not  plentifoi ;  nuobles 
of  various  kinds  abound.  Jaspers  in  considerable  quantities,  asbestos, 
serpentine,  and  otiier  minerals  of  a  similar  kind,  are  found.  Several  gems, 
as  sapphires,  topazes,  emeralds,  hyadnths,  and  garnets,  are  also  to  be  met 
with ;  the  garnets  are  the  most  beautifdl  of  the  kind ;  the  s^pinres  are 
small,  and  but  of  little  value ;  the  topazes  scarcely  equal  those  of  Saxony, 
but  the  pyropus  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  deep  blood-red  colour,  and  great 
transparency.  Very  fine  agates  occur  in  various  parts  ;  and  the  Bohe- 
mian rocks  contain  nearly  all  the  kinds  contained  and  described  in  the 
Wemerian  geognosy.  The  pearls,  known  by  the  name  of  Bohenuan 
pearls,  are  found  in  the  Moldawa  from  Kmman  to  below  Fruenbeig. 
The  river  furnishes  every  year  from  300  to  400  pearls  of  tiie  purest 
water,  and  very  well-shaped,  besides  several  hundred  imperfect  pearls. 
The  house  of  Schwai^enberg  is  proprietor  of  the  greatest  put  of  the  peari 
banks.  The  shells  which  produce  the  pearls  are  of  a  particular  species, 
which  it  would  be  advantageous  to  increase.  Besides  the  Moldawa  there 
\a  another  small  river  called  the  Wattawa,  which  produces  a  few  pearls ; 
they  are  not  fished  up,  as  in  the  Moldawa,  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  but 

*'  BolwmU  oontsins  12,178,800  acres  of  saperAdes:  y«t  it  would  aspttr  firms  the 
foUowiog  official  tablo  published  in  1786,  that  little  more  tliaa  ooe-Uf  waa  thon  pot 
to  any  use  in  rural  economy : — 

Acreib 
PastuKBi  and  heathy  fiia^lSI 

Vfaieyards,      ....  4»4aB 

Woods,        ....  a^siaaii 

7|8»,6&5 


Acres. 

Land  in  tinaga, 

.    8,609,800 

Fish-ponds,    . 

67,116 

Fields, 

280,186 

Meadows, 

978,888 

Gardens, 

88,718 

Wti  Meadows, 

65,515 
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taken  iirom  the  shelli  thrown  upon  the  banln  by  the  oversowing  of  thb 
Wattftwa. 

ilftmif^SwAfrw.]     BefMre  th%  y««r  1763,  die  Bohenoiian  tnttiafactui^ 
ware  inconi^id^rable,  but  have  iaipi%t«d  so  laptdly  «itt^,  that  fbreiga 
articles  are  ihnoBt  wholly  exdaded  the  Bohemian  market,  by  the  chean- 
nefls  and  aoperior  <inality  of  Acae  fabricated  at  home.    In  1801,  Bohemia 
contained  821,720  apinners  <if  linen-tbreiMl ;  85,335  mannfactm^ra  of 
Itneaa,  ribbands,  &c ;  and  41,142  looms,  Which  produced  9,810,900  pieces 
of  linen^loth,  whose  valae  atafioaated  to  20,000,000  flottns,  &t  £2,250,000 
ateriibg;  16,295  pei^ona  wte^  employed  in  mannftEtctariag  lace,  and  1B02 
hi  maldng  reils  and  cambrics,     llmre  were  1686  bleadifielda  for  thready 
and  1150  for  linen ;  50,614  were  engaged  in  spinning  wool ;  24,563  in 
mannfactoring  woolkn  cloth,  and  1128  in  vending  it.    The  tahie  of  tte 
ananniaetare  was  8,000,000  florins,  or  £900,000  steriing.    The  cotton 
nmnnfactore  employed  31,902  spinners:  and  8,769  weavers,  who  wronght 
at  5,880  lootais.    The  city  of  Prague  alone  fabricated,  at  350  looms, 
12,000  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  and  the  circle  of  Bnnzlaw,  1650  dozeii. 
The  silk  employed  S60  mannliBCturers  of  silken  stnils,  who  had  166 
looms ;  630  persons  were  employed  in  mannfactming  silk  ribbands,  who 
had  483  looms.     In  1782,  there  were  70  looms  for  silk  hose,  and  111 
mannfactorers  of  that  article.     The  valne  of  the  whole  silk  manuflBu^tare 
was  44^,260  florinis,   or  £50,423   sterling.     There  were  728  paper 
mdcers,  who  made  paper  to  the  valne  of  181,000  florins,  or  £20,420 
steriing,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  parchments  and  pasteboard.     In 
1796,  leather  was  sold  to  the  amount  of  915,555  florins,  or  £99,437  :  4^. 
sterling ;  and  gloves  to  the  value  of  85,000  florins,  or  £9,562 :  lOs.  sterling. 
In  1801,  the  iron  forges  were  179,  which  employed  2,517  workmen ;  12 
wire  mills,  which  employed  293  artisans ;  2  manufactories  of  fire-arms, 
employing  30  workmen,  and  62  forgers ;  35  forgers  of  scythes ;  186 
armourers ;  15  file  makers ;  382  nailers,  and  63  cutlers.     In  the  same 
year,  there  were  73  glassworks,  which  employed  1821  persons  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  glass  vessels  annually  exported,  was  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  florins,  or  £281,250  sterling.  Besides  these  glass  works,  there  were 
6  manufacturers  of  mirrors,  who  employed  282  hands.     The  sale  of  the 
two  manufactories  at  Pemstein,  amounted  annually  to  60,000  florins,  or 
£6,750  sterling.    The  composition  stones  at  Tumau,  employ  139  work- 
men, whose  labour  produces  40,600  florins,  or  £2)567: 105.  annually; 
and  3000  florins,  or  £337  :  10«.,  are  annually  obtained  by  manufia^^turing 
garnets,  at  Dlaskowitz  and  Swietla.     The  manufacture  of  white  starch 
and  hair  powder,  produces  yeariy  124,000  florins,  or  £13,950  sterling. 
There  are  50  gold  and  silversmiths,  the  value  of  whose  workmanship 
does  not  exceed  140,000  florins,  or  £15,750  sterling.    The  value  of  the 
copper  and  brass  manufactures  amount  to  the  same.     The  founderies, 
which  supply  the  whole  empire  with  artillery  and  bells,  are  in  Bohemia 
and  Lower  Austria.     The  value  of  the  tin  manufiacture  is  56, 1 00  florins, 
or  £6,710  sterling  annually;  and  the  manufactories  of  smalt  and  sul<r 
phuric  acid,produce  86,000  florins,  or  £9,675  sterling,  yearly.   Total  value 
of  Bohemian  manufactures,  as  above  stated,  in  1801,  £3,682,612 :8«. 
sterling. 

IfJiabiiants.']  The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Bohemia  is  of 
Slavonian  descent.  The  people  have  preserved  their  dialect,  and  many 
remains  of  their  character  and  customs ;  but  the  German  language  is  taught 
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6<^  The  Circle  rfBunzhu,']  Here  are  very  extendTe  glaa»  bubi. 
fitotoriea.  The  principal  manofocturing  district  b  in  the  monntaiag, 
wheie  we  find  a  very  dense  population.  The  chief  town  is  InogbniiBlaD 
upon  the  Iser,  with  3,511  inhahitanta. 

7th.  The  Circle  <f  Bidschmo.^  The  northern  part  is  covered  wiili  the 
Giant  Mountains.^  The  qhief  town  ia  NeuhidaclioWy  with  3,158 
inhahitanta. 

8^.  Cirde  of  KofUffingratz,2  The  principal  town  on  tfaw  circle  is 
Koni^gratz,  with  5^703  inhahitanta.  It  is  strongly  fortified.  Among 
the  natiu:al  curiosities  here  preaented,  is  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  oear 
Addershach.  Innumerable  perpendicular  rocks  of  freeatone,  from  1000 
to  2000  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  ipircomference  equal  to  half  their  heigirt, 
thus  forming  great  square  towers,  occupy  a  space  of  five  miles  ia  length, 
by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  entrance  into  this  labyiin^ 
resembles  that  of  ao  amphitheatre ;  the  verdure  of  scattered  trees  and 
shrubs  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gray  masses  of  rock  whose 
figures  are  here  fantastically  grouped  together.  A  pleasant  rivulet  glides 
through  the  midst  of  this  scene,  and  dashes  into  a  grotto,  where  the  edio 
of  a  thousand  rocks  reverberates  the  roar  of  a  stupeadona  cascade* 

9th  and  lOM.  Circles  qf  Chrvdim  and  Czaslau.^  These  ciides 
present  nothing  remarkable. 

1 1^.  Circle  of  Tabor. ^  Tabor,  the  chief  town  in  ihis  district  wMeh 
was  founded  by  the  Hussites  in  1420,  contains  3,300  inhabitants. 

I2ih^l5thj}  The  circles  of  Budweis,  Prachin,  Klattao,  and  Eheo, 
offer  nothing  remarkable. 

16th.  Circle  of  EUnbogen.']     This  circle  is  mount^xMWS,  aad  the 
mines  form  a  great  branch  of  industry.     Lace  is^  also  wrpugbt  liere  io 
great  quantitv.     The  chief  town  is  EUnbogen,  with  1,508  inhabitants. 
Carlsbad,  with  2,366  inhabitants,  on  bothsi<ks  of  the  Tepel,  is  oelefaiated 
for  its  mineral  springs  and  baths ;  one  of  the  springs  called  the  Bnidd,  bas 
the  heat  of  50°  Reaumur.   The  establishment  for  the  visitoirs  ia  very  good ; 
there  are  a  theatre  and  assembly-rooms,  but  gambling  is  strictly  proh3>ite(l 
as  in  all  Austrian  watering-places.     The  country  has   many  romantic 
points  of  scenery.    Lord  Findlater  did  much  towards  embelliskiiif  ^ 
place,  and  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.    There  aie  always 
more  than  2000  anijiual  visitors,  and  in  some  yeans  4000.     The  toimbas 
many  manufactures,  among  which  those  of  needles  and  pins  aie  oeifr- 
brated.    Eger,  on  the  river  Eger,  contains  8,  U 1  inhabitants ;  it  ia  fortified. 
]FIere  the  great  geperal  Wallenstein  was  assassinated  i^  1633- 

VI.  MARGRAVIATE  OF  MORAVIA  AND  AUSTRIAN  SILESIA. 

These  provinces  are  bounded  by  Austria  on  the  S. ;  by  Hungary  tnn 
Galicia  on  the  S.E. ;  a^d  by  Silesia  on  the  N.E.,  by  diia  latter  provioce 
and  Bohemia  on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  latter  on  the  W.  They  co"*" 
an  area  of  at  least  10,600  British  square  miles.  When  the  ^ 
kingdom  of  Moravia,  or  Markawanja,  was  partitioned  early  in  the  Ivt 
century,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  obtained  parts  of  it.  ^ 
present  Moravia  was  long  an  object  of  ^Bspute  to  the  Magyw*  ^ 

<«  The  Giant  Mouatalns  aw  far  iamed  in  Germany  for  their  ^rUd  tnditjflWj 
partlcuhirly  those  of  a  spirit  who  is  said  to  have  his  dwelling  here,  ■P*?w4Z 
a  number  of  humorous  triclcs  are  told.  He  is  known  by  the  nickname  of  iv""^^ 
which  has  l^n  translated  *  Number  nip.* 
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QxecbtBt  tiU  tbe  i^he  of  BohAmift  oaaqQered  the  whole  cooDtiy  in  the 
1 1th  oentury,  since  which,  period  Moravia  has  always  been  united  with 
Qohemiay  except  daring  the  short  period  that  Matbias  Corvinns  attached 
it  to  Hungary. 

Pkynoal  Features.']  Towards  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  Moravia 
is  partly  environed  by  mountains,  partly  by  woods.     Above  one  half  of 
it  is  mountainous  and  woody.     In  die  more  level  tracts  of  the  province, 
are   many  bogs,  lakes,  and  morasses.     The  climate  is  so  cold  in  the 
mountainous  parts,  that  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  necessity  of  using 
stoves  during  the  whole  summer,  but  the  air  is  wholesomer  than  in  the' 
champaign  country.     More  com,  however,  is  produced  than  the  inhabit- 
ants consume.     Hemp  and  flax,  fruits  and  veget^les,  are  abundant.     In 
the  tracts  lying  towards  Austria  and  Austrian  Silesia,  there  is  plenty  of 
excellent  wine  produced.     Game  and  venison  are  plentiful.     At  Znaim 
were  formerly  mines  of  gold,  whieh  are  now  eidiausted.     The  river 
MorawOy  from  which  the  province  takes  its  name,  runs  south  towards 
the  Danube,  and  joins  it  at  Presburg,  after  a  comparative  course  of  160 
British  miles. 

JPopulaHonJ^    The  great  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Slavonians, 

who  were  once  nearly  wholly  Protestant  in  their  form  of  worship ;  but 

the  emperor  Ferdinand  introduced  Popery,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Prague, 

in  1620.     The  population  is  now  almost  wholly  Popish,  and  subject  to 

the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Obnutz.     The  doctrines  of 

Hnss,  Luther,  and  the  Anabaptists,  were  early  received  in  this  country ; 

and  these  sects  formed  the  union  of  Hermhut,  negotiated  by  the  celebrated 

count  Zinzendorff.     When  the  toleration  edict  of  Joseph  appeared  in 

1788,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  Catholic  church.     In  Silesia, 

the  Lutherans,  by  means  of  ancient  treaties,  have  always  enjoyed  the  free 

exercise  of  their  religion.    The  whole  population  of  Moravia  and  Austrian 

Silesia,  amounts^  a^ording  to  lichtenstem,  to  1,703,000  souls.;  Stein 

says,  1,890,706.     The  revenue  of  Moraria  is  stated  by  ZimBaeman  to 

amount  to  5,793,120  florins,  and  that  of  Austrian  Silesia,  to  557,209, 

making  a  tota)  of  6,350,329  florins,  or  £740,880  sterling. 

GovermnenL']  Hie  two  Silesian  circles  are  the  remnants  of  the  duchy 
of  Silesia,  which  Austria  kept  on  yielding  the  rest  to  Rrussia  in  1742. 
The  govemn^nt  and  administiation  of  Moravia — to  which  Austrian 
Silesia  has  been  united-^is  the  same  aa  that  of  Bohemia.  There  are 
519  townsy  178  borouglwi  and  3,672  villages  in  the  country. 

Tffpogrn^hf.']  Moravia  is  divided  into  six  circles,  namely,  Olmutz, 
Bruon,  Znaim,  Iglau,  Hardisch^  and  IVerau,  which  are  the  names  of  theii 
respective  chief  towns.  Within  the  second  of  these  circles  is  the  city 
of  Bmnn,  with  its  citadel,  built  on  the  Spielberg,  which  rises  to  w 
height  of  806  feet.  The  fortifications  have  been  partly  dismantled  sinoe 
1809,  but  the  place  is  still  used  as  a  state-prison.  The  town  is  wett 
builta  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  pnbHc  edifices.  One  of  the 
prindpal  of  these  is  the  convent  of  St.  Thomas,  where  there  is,  as  the 
monks  assure  us,  a  miracnlons  Madonna,  which  they  pretend  was  painted 
by  the  evangelist  Luke.  Bronn,  which  is  the  capital  of  Moravia,  con» 
tiuns,  according  to  Balbi,  38,000. inhabitants,  and  Olmutz,  13,000.  The 
celebrated  batUe  of  Austerlits  waa  fought  near  the  town  of  that  name 
upon  the  Jitta,  12  miles  from  Bmnn. 

Austrian  Silesia  lies  to  the  N.£.  of  Moravia,  and  is  divided  into  the  two 
chrcles  of  Teschm  and  Troppau.     The  city  of  Troppau  is  the  capital  of 
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Austrian  Silesia ;  it  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  and  was  the  K«ne^ 
the  memorable  congress  of  the  holy  allies  in  1820.     The 
of  Teschin,  is  for  the  most  part  hilly. . 


CHAP.  VIIL— PRUSSIAN  STATES  OF  GERMANY. 

Prussia  is  the  second  power  of  the  German  Confederatioii,  havii)^ 
joined  it  with  the  following  provinces :  viz. 

Geiraan  Square  Itfiltt.         PopBhtiop. 

Brandenburg, 740.29  1,236,220 

Pomemnia,       566.51  730,000 

Silesia,        720.11  2,093,000 

Saxony, 457.94  1,160,000 

Westphalia, 376.06  1,065,000 

Cleve  and  Berg, 158.43  884,000 

Lower  Rhine,        288.02  1,019,000 

3,307.36  8,187,220 

We  believe  this  account  of  the  population  is  considerably  below  the 
actual  amount.  Stein  states  it  at  8,518,000  in  1826,  and  we  should 
think,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  population  which  has  taken  pfaioe  in 
Prussia  witliin  the  last  ten  years,  that  the  actual  population  of  German 
Prussia  is  not  below  9,000,000.     Its  area  is  71,000  British  square  miJeB. 

I.  THE  PROVINCE  OP  BRANDENBURG. 

Brandenburg  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Mecklenbui^,  Pomerania,  and 
Western  Prussia ;  on  the  £.  by  Posen  and  Silesia ;  on  llie  S.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony;  and  on  the  W.  by  Anhalt-Dessaoy  Saxony,  and 
Hanover. 

History,']     This  country,  from  which  the  royal  family  of  IVnssta 
derive  their  origin,  was,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  occupied  by 
the  Suevi,  or  Suabes,  the  most  numerous  and  most  waiUke  of  the 
German  tribes    known  to    Csesar.      Other    German    tribes — duefiy 
Longobards — ^mingled  with  them^  or  pushed  them  £uther  onwards,  till  all 
of  them  shared  the  ftite  of  the  other  Northern  German  tribes  in  the  great 
emigration  of  the  Northern  nations  which  took  place  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.     The  Wendes,  or  Slavonian  tribes  — among  whom 
the  WUzes  were  the  principal — built  several  towns,  one  of  ^  which  was 
BnmmboTy  from  whidi  some  derive  the  name  Brandenburg,  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  and  fell  with  them  under  the  power 
of  Charlemagne  in  .789,  but  resumed  their  independence  under  Ids 
successon.     The  Saxon  king,  Henry,  subdued  diem  and  conquered 
Brannibor ;  on  which  occasion,  for  the  security  of  the  Saxon  frontier, 
grafeoy  or  counts,  were  appointed  in  921,  who  were  the  first  maiigravet 
of  Northern  Saxony,  or  of  the  Wendish  Mark.     During  thi«e  centuries 
the  Wendes  had  maintained  constant  worfore  with  the  German  tribes 
bordering  upon  the  Elbe,  when  the  emperor  Lothar  gave  the  Northern 
Mark  as  a  fief  to  Albert  die  Bear,  count  of  Ascania,  who  put  an  end  to 

«<  Called  also  Wendi  and  Venedi. 
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the  domiiiioa  of  the  Wendes  in  these  districtB,  and  was  the  first  who 
sBsiuned  the  title  of  margraye  of  Bnndenbuig.  Albert  conquered  the 
rest  of  the  Marks,  and  ei^er  founded  Berlin,  or  at  least  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  town.  He  was  socceeded  by  lus  son  Otto  L  whose  descend- 
ants reigned  here  till  the  year  1320,  when  the  Ascanian  line  was 
extingoished  with  the  margrave  Henry,  and  the  emperor  Lonis  of 
BaTaria  gave  the  Mark  Brandenburg  to  his  son  Louis.  Since  that 
period  this  country  passed  successively  frcm  one  house  to  another,  till  at 
last  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in  1415,  gave  the  Mark  Brandenburg — 
with  which  the  dignity  of  elector  had  been  united — to  Frederic  of 
Hohenzollem,  bnrgiaTe  of  Niimberg,  who  had  lent  400,000  gold  florins 
to  the  emperor,  and  rendered  him  many  important  sendees.  Frederic 
fixed  his  residence  at  Berlin,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  royal 
House  of  Prussia.  The  later  history  of-  this  province  will  be  included 
m  our  historical  chapter  on  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Physical  Features.']  The  whole  of  Brandenburg  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  sea.  The  soil  is  sandy ;  in  some  districts  it  is  mixed  with  lime, 
day,  and  vegetable  mould;  but  there  are  very  extensive  heaths  and 
plains  entirely  covered  with  quicksand. 

Bivers.']     The  country  ia  very  well  watered.     The  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  two  of  the  prindpid  streams  of  Grermany  run  through  it ;  the  first 
forming  a  part  of  its  N.W.  boundaries,  and  the  second  running  through 
its  eastern  side.     Both  flow  towards  the  north,  and  receive  in  tJieir 
course  almost  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  country.     The  principal  streams 
flowing  into  the  Elbe  are  the  Elde,  the  Stepenitz,  and  die  Havel,  which 
last  is  a  navigable  river,  and  the  most  useful  for  the  inland  commerce. 
The  principal  rivers  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  are  the  Bober, 
the  Neisse,  and  the  Wartha,  a  large  navigable  river  coming  from  Posen. 
CantUs,]     Among  other  obstructions  to  agriculture  and  commerce  in 
the  Prussian  dominions,  was  the  difficulty  which  prevailed  of  canveying 
materials  and  merchandize  to  di£ferent  parts  of  the  interior.     In  order 
to  remove  these,  and  to  facilitate  trade,  the  great  Frederic  improved  the 
Irrigation  of  several  rivers,  and  caused  several  canals  to  be  formed,  of 
which  we  have  the  following  account  from  Busching.     The  canal  of 
Flauen  shortens  the  water-passage  between  Berlin  and  Magdeburg  by 
about  one-half.     It  begins  near  Parie,  on  the  Elbe ;  intersects  the  Elbe 
and  Skrismme,  having  three  sluices  on  it  which  check  the  fall  of  the 
water  out  of  the  Elbe  into  the  Havel,  which  is  21  feet  in  height ;  after 
which  it  passes  on  by  Plauen,  into  the  Havel.     This  canal  is  four 
German  nules  and  a  quarter,  or  very  nearly  20  British  miles  in  length ; 
it  is  22  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  26  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  some  places  between  40  and  50  feet  broad.     Another 
canal  jmns  the  Spree  and  the  Oder.     This  was  ordered  to  be  cut  by  the 
elector  Frederic  William,  and  was  completed  between  the  years  1662 
and  1668.     It  issues  out  of  the  Spree  into  a  lake  near  Muhlrose,  in  the 
Middle  Mark,  and  thence  runs  partly  along  the  Schlubbe,  partly  through 
it,  towards  the  Oder,  being  3  German,  or  13  J  British  miles  in  length ; 
five  Rheinland  perches  broad^  and  six  feet  deep.     Another  canal  joins 
the  Havel  and  Oder,  called  the  canal  of  Finnow.     It  begins  at  Lieben- 
wald,  on  the  Havel ;  passes  thence  into  the  river  Finnow ;  and  runs  into 
the  Oder  below  Lower  Finnow.     The  Oder  canal  runs  out  of  the  Oder, 
from  the  Tillage  of  Gustebiese  to  Neuenhagen,  and  fells  into  it  again  about 
four  and  a  half  British  miles  from  its  first  issue. 
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•  Lakes.']  Thetie  are  no  \9rg6  Idcea,  but  sevBnil  umll  eatB,  Then 
ara  several  mineral  spiingti,  Imt  that  of  Frienwalde  is  the  only  •ne  wkkh 
has  aay  repntatioiL 

CUmatB4']  Hie  climate  is  tolerably  mild  for  llie  latiitiide ;  and  Ins 
been  improved  by  the  draining  of  some  large  morasses.  In  attmrnter  die 
beat  is  often  <^re8Biv«,  the  thermometer  ranging  to  25*^  and  26^ 
Reaumur. 

PfoduotwnMJ]  Brandenburg  produces  every  sped^  of  com,  bm  veiy 
little  wheat  on  account  of  the  soil,  lliere  are  good  vegetables^  ihats  of 
ail  kinds,  and  excellent  grapes,  though  not  in  sufficient  qusntity  for 
making  wine^  Gardening  is  conducted  with  great  skill  in  ifae  neigb- 
bouthood  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  Woad  is  an  important  article.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  is  well-conducted,  and  the  ske^  have  bettigreatiy 
improved  by  crossing  with  merinoes.  Government  has  endeavoimd  to 
improve  the  breed  of  hones  by  the  establishlnent  ctf  several  studsb  The 
manufactures  of  this  province  are  considerable ;  but  are  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  towns.  The  principal  articles  ane  wool,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  iron, 
glass,  china,  and  earthenware. 

Inhabitants.'}  The  population  of  Brandenburg  is  a  mixture  of  eevenl 
races.  Originally  they  wero  Wendes,  who^  in  process  of  time,  blended 
with  their  conquerors  tbe  Saxons ;  but  numeroto  colonists  from  dSjOSnent 
countries  have  also  settled  here.  During  t^e  reign  of  Frederic  II.,  262 
colonies  were  formed  in  the  Mark,  and  about  12,000  foreign  families 
aettled  here.  The  majority  of  the  population  is  Protestant.  Stein 
estimates  the  total  population  at  1,336,000  in  1826,  of  whom  about 
1,274,000  belong  to  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  or  the  Moravian 
lohuroh ;  1 8,000  are  Catholics ;  307  Mennonites ;  and  8^00  Jews.  Ihb 
province  of  Brandenburg  ofiFere  one  of  the  principal  points  of  Germsn 
civilizatioB,  and  theiB  are  some  very  excellent  edncationary  establish- 
ments here. 

Topography^  This  province  contains  141  towns,  21  boroughs,  and 
3,241  villages.  Its  administration  is  like  that  of  all  the  other  FrvBSiaa 
provinces.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts,  viz.  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and 
Frankfort. 

1^  District  cf  BerUnJ]  The  district,  which  receives  its  name  from 
the  capital,  is  of  small  extent :  not  exceeding  30  square  miles. 

City  of  Merlin^  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  dominiona,  is 
aituated  on  the  river  Spree,  which  is  here  divided  into  three  braa^es, 
and  communicates  with  the  Havel,  Oder,  and  Elbe,  by  canals,  as  well  ss 
with  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  which  greatly  facilitates  com- 
merdel  intereourae.  This  city  lies  in  the  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenbuig, 
and  is  composed  of  five  towns :  viz.  Berlin  Proper,  Coin,  Friedrichswer- 
der,  Dorotheenstadt,  and  Friedrichstadt.  Beriin  Proper  is  said  to  owe  its 
origin  to  a  colony  of  Netherlanders,  who  built  this  city  in  1152,  under 
the  reign  of  AH>ert  the  Bear.  Hie  other  towns  were  added  after  succes- 
sive periods.  In  1645,  Berlin  contained  only  1,236  houses  ;  in  1747, 
5,513 ;  in  1779,  6,437  ;  in  1798, 6,950.  In  1774,  it  contained  104,874 
inhabitants ;  in  1798,  exclusive  of  the  garrisoa,  according  to  Hoeck, 
142,099 ;  in  1803,  153,123,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  with  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  houses ;  and  in  1817, 188,485,  and  in  1828,  according 
to  M.  Balbi,  220,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  city,  including  its  five 
divisions  mentioned  above,  is  12  miles  in  circumference,  being  foar  and 
a  half  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth ;  but  within  this  endoanre 
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are  many  gardelu,  aatd  even  fields.  On  the  south  it  is  defended  by  a 
wall,  on  the  north  only  by  palisades.  The  entrance  to  Berlin  is  i^[roe- 
able,  though  the  country  is  fiat  and  dusty,  except  where  relieved  by 
kitchen-gardens  and  moist-looking  yegetables.  The  city  itself  is  a 
long  straggling,  nnsymmetrical,  discrepant  metropolis — ^a  jumble  of 
magnificent  buildings  and  ruinous  houses,  the  buildings  low,  alleys  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  palaces,  the  river  a  muddy  canal.  There  is  no  look- 
ont-of-door  enjoyment  in  Berlin,  but  a  great  confluence  of  soldiers, 
porters,  and  tnides-people  in  the  streets,  give  them  the  bustling  appear- 
ance of  a  mercantile  town  in  England.  Berlin  has  15  gates.  The 
streets  in  the  best  part  of  the  town  are  straight,  and  well-paved ;  and 
there  are  several  large  and  handsome  squares,  with  pleasant  walks ;  the 
houses  in  general  are  built  of  fine  white  freestone.  The  houses  of  the 
saborbs  are  almost  all  of  wood :  so  well  plastered,  however,  that  they 
seem  to  be  of  stone.  The  royal  gate  of  the  city  is  defended  by  a  half- 
moon  and  two  bastions  covered  with  brick ;  it  fronts  the  royal  street, 
which  is  one  of  the  longest  and  best  frequented  in  the  city.  It  is  foil  of 
very  handsome  houses,  especially  those  of  the  ministers  of  state.  This 
street  is  crossed  by  five  otiiers,  noble  and  spacious.  On  the  stone  bridge 
over  the  Spree,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  the  great  elector, 
esteemed  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship.  Beyond  the  bri<^;e  appears 
the  royal  palace,  a  grand  and  superb  edifice,  four  stories  high,  with 
extremely  magnificent  apartments.  No  palace  in  Europe,  perhaps,  pos- 
sessed so  great  a  quantity  of  superb  plate.  The  furniture  of  the  great 
apartments  is  extremely  rich.  There  is  also  a  handsome  gallery,  50  paces 
long,  adorned  with  pictures  and  paintings  done  by  the  best  masters, 
especially  one  of  Raphael,  representing  the  Head  of  our  Saviour,  valued 
at  50,000  crowns.  The  royal  stables  stand  near  the  palace,  and  front 
the  great  street.  Externally  they  are  of  Gothic  appearance,  but  within 
are  magnificent  and  elegant.  The  mangers  are  of  stone ;  and  die  pillars 
which  divide  the  stalls,  of  iron  adorned  with  the  king's  cipher.  Over 
the  racks  are  pictures  representing  the  finest  horses  which  the  royal  stud 
has  produced.  Above  the  stables  are  large  rooms  containing  all  sorts  of 
horse-farniture,  particularly  the  equestrian  equipage  of  Frederic  I.,  the 
metallic  part  of  which  is  of  gold  set  with  diamonds.  Besides  these, 
there  are  handsome  lodgings  for  the  officers.  The  arsenal  consists  oif 
four  grand  buildings  which  form  a  court  in  the  interior ;  each  front  having 
three  large  porticoes.  The  opera  house  is  an  elegant  modem  edifice. 
Hie  front  has  a  noble  portico  supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  a 
pediment  adorned  with  basso  relievos  and  statues.  The  columns  that 
rapport  the  roof  throw  the  whole  into  a  grand  saloon.  It  has  three 
galleries,  and  is  capable  of  containing  2000  persons.  Schinkel,  the 
great  architect  of  Berlin,  has  built  a  beautiful  museum  opposite  the 
royal  palace.  It  measures  276  by  120  feet.  An  iron  monument,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victories  obtained  by  the  Prussians  over  the  French, 
in  the  late  war,  is  erected  upon  the  Kreuzberg,  or  <  Mountain  of  the 
Cross,*  at  the  Halle  Gate.  This  monument,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  entirely  of  cast  iron,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  with  an  iron  cross 
at  the  top.  Including  the  five  steps,  which  encompass  it  in  an  octogonal 
form,  it  measures  61  feet ;  and  weighs,  inclusive  of  the  statues,  2,297  cwt. 
^  lb.  A  rampart  and  fosse  separate  Friedricbswerder  from  Dorotheen- 
itadt,  or  the  New  Town,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Frenchmen.  Seven 
great  alleys  or  walks,  divide  this  quarter  into  two  parts.  The  middle 
1.  2t 
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walk  w  broflider  than  the  t0»I,  and  is  mirrmuided  with  biibntrades^kiTiDg 
a  grm  {4<it  in  th^  mkldle  for  person*  to  take  the  oir  on  fool.  Thftalep 
en  eadi  side  are  paved,  and  t^rve  for  thote  thait  come  abroad  ia  eatrii^ 
These  aney*— which  are  three  milea  in  length — are  tefniittfri  wtd)  a 
bar  that  leads  towards  the  park.  The  alleys  with  trees,  are  bonnied 
with  rows  of  houses.  In  one  ef  Uiese  are  the  lodgings  fiv  ^  gnank 
Abere  these,  are  the  apartnents  oecupied  by  tile  aeadeinies  of  painti^, 
and  of  arts  and  sciences :  behind  wb&ch  is  the  ehsertatory,  which  is 
weU-fnrnished  with  astrononuoal  and  mathematical  hntnuBen^—the 
royEd  cabinet  of  medals,  antiquities,  and  naitara)  dtrioeifiee, — ^dteckoneal 
laboratory,  with  its  famaoee  and  metals, — the  atMlomicsl  tibeatR,-«Rd 
^  9oyal  library,  which  oontaias  150,000  Tolumes,  and  is  coasfdcnd  enr 
of  the  most  complete  in  Germany.  Berlk  has  25  churches,  f$  frnh^- 
offices,  2  hospitals  for  inralids,  a  mHitary  aca^nfry,  4  e€Xiegea,5f^ 
nasiams,  and  upwards  of  250  places  of  education  mnder  the  saperittteiidnff 
of  nearly  1000  male  and  female  teachers.  BerKa  possesses  a  heuM 
Vetanical  garden,  a  museum,  estabtishetl  in  18M^  and  seven!  deaf  aad 
dumb,  and  blind  institutions.  A  most  iiAportsMt  kiedtfttion  w  the  Ckari^, 
which  admits  above  5000  sick  persons,  and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  for  young  physicians  and  surgeons.  There  are  airo  a  missioBafif 
and  a  Bible  society,  and  several  almdiouses.  It  has  been  cslcohted 
that  12,000  individuals  are  supported  at  Berlin  on  the  charity  of  ibeir 
fellow-citizens.  The  pleasures  of  Berlin — whieh  is  considered  a  mygiy 
place— are  nearly  the  same  as  of  other  large  towns ;  ^  royal  theatre  aid 
opera  house  are  much  frequented,  and  the  performers  and  aingenafe 
Mckoned  among  the  best  in  Germany.  The  national  taate  for  moaic » 
very  much  cherished,  and  is  supported  by  extensive  eAabliaiiiDents. 
Berlin  is  considered  as  the  centre  of  civilization  for  the  north  of  Gennaof. 
Tliis  city  has  several  times  feh  the  awful  visitations  of  war.  Is  1757, 
and  1760,  it  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  who  in  the  last  capture  totalljr 
destroyed  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and  founderies,  and  seiaed  an  imtoease 
quantity  of  military  stores,  cannon,  and  arms,  besides  exac^  >  ^^^ 
bution  of  1,M0,000  Germoi  erowas.  On  the  SMi  of  Oetsher,  1806^ 
Berlin  was  captved  by  the  Frendi,  after  the  fatal  baltld  of  Jei»*  ^^ 
is  situated  in  Lat.  52<>  31'  M"  N.  and  18°  2^  E.  Long*  of  Gieenwidi; 
68  road-miles  E.  of  Wittemberg;  114  road-railes  N.N.E.  of  UipAc; 
97  road-miles  E.  of  Magdeburg ;  192  road-miles  E.  of  HanoTer,  and 
170  road-miles  S.E.  of  Hamburg,  and  800  N.  by  W.  ot  Vvdim 

2eL  DwtrM  ^  Potmhm.2    This  district  contains  846  GeroAn  squure 
mil^  and  is  divided  into  18  cm^les,  the  united  populatkm  ^  whi^ 
exceeds  570,000.     The  city  of  Potsdam  is  one  of  the  niost  elegant  citiea 
in  the  Pttissian  dondmons.     It  b  situated  on  an  island  17  miles  m  oo^ 
entnference,  formed  by  the  Hnvel  and  some  neighbouring  Uk^  '^ 
contains  a  popukitaon  of  30,000  souUi<    The  royal  palace  is  an  8^^^ 
struoture ;  and  iu  the  maricet-place  is  an  obelisk  75  feet  in  ^f^  ^'^ 
marble  statues  of  the  Phtssian  sovereigns^    Before  the  royal  ?^^ 
cai!kle  is  a  grand  sqtiare,  ^mamemed  with  Roman  columns)  ^^, 
soldiets  in  garrison  are  daily  exercised.     On  a  bairen  hiU  in  th«^r 
Btands  the  palace  of  8ans  Souci^  erected  btr  the  Gmat  Frederic*  i^ 
oiriy  one  story  high»  yet  remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  ^''^fS'^^^ 
The  town-church,  near  this  palace,  is  a  fine  struflture.    ^^^JJ*Si« 
ehuroh  is  large,  having  a  mm^le  pulpit,  tinder  which  is  the  wn"^  **. 
Gieal  Frederic,  whose  remains  are  enclosed  m  a  vrooden  coffim  <^*^^ 
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tritlioo]i|)^r;  wMmni^  my  umenption,  oraaoieiity  or  trophy,  to  record  tbe 
memoiy  of  Ua  f^ieat  and  victorioiis  actiooB.  Tfait  city  wa«  also  cup- 
tared  in  1760,  by  ibe  AuttriaoB ;  and  by  tho  Fixncb,  aftor  the  battle  of 
Jena.  There  u  aa  impoitapt  fonnilaqr  for  eaonoB  here,  as  also  maim- 
faactonea  of  ailka  and  valireta.  It  ia  aitnated  20  road  milea  from  Berlin, 
48  from  Wittembei^,  and  77  from  Magdebug. — ^Beaidea  iMi  city^  the 
district  of  Potsdam  containa  the  town  of  Spandan,  a  alrong  fortresa  Qpoa 
the  Spree,  with  7000  inhabitanta ;  the  town  of  Fehrbollia,  with  1,880 
iohabitanta,  and  remarkable  for  the  victory  of  the  elector  Frederic  WilKam 
over  the  Swedea ;  Bnmdeabiirg,  on  the  Havel,  with  12,004  inhabitaBta, 
and  probably  the  oldeat  town  of  the  Marie  to  which  it  haa  given  ita  name ; 
Freienwalde  on  the  Oder,  a  pleaaant  watering-place,  with  2,750  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  UiB  Tillage  of  Mdgelin,  celebrated  for  an  agricnltural  vm^ 
tation,  coad^ted  by  Mr.  Thar,  well^snown  on  the  continent  by  his  worka 
on  agricnltaro. 

Sd.  The  DisiriU  (^  Fm^artJ]  Thia  district,  which  ia  divided  mto 
ISSurdea,  containa  864  German  square  milea,  with  a  population  of 
638,600.  The  chief  town,  Fnnkfort,  npon  the  Oder,  widi  upwaitk 
of  16,00Q  inhahitaatta,  poeaeaaea  several  mannlactmraa,  and  condncta  ail 
animated  comaaevce,  specially  by  meaoa  of  three  large  annual  iisurs, 
mnch  freqi^ented  by  the  Polea.  Su  Ciiatrin,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Wsftba  and  Oder,  containa  6000  inhrfwtanta,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Emsaian  fortresaea. 

II.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  FOMERANIA. 

Thia  province  embracea  the  duchiea  of  Upper  and  Lower  Pom^rania, 
and  several  odber  diaUicta.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. — where  the  island 
of  Riigen  apreads  out  before  it^— by  dbe  Baltic ;  on  the  £•  by  Wostem 
IVnssia ;  on  the  S.  by  Brandenburg ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  two  grand 
duchies  of  Macklenbrngv 

Physical  JVo/tfrea.]  Pomerania  conai  of  a  long  narrow  tract  of 
coast-land,  perfectly  flat,  and  at  some  parts  exhibiting  smaU  elevationa 
bere  called  mountaina.  Here  and  there  the  sandy  soil  is  mixed  with 
clay  and  mould,  particularly  in  the  diatrict  of  Stralsnnd,  to  which  belonga 
the  island  of  Riigen,  whose  soil  is  reckoned  the  beat  in  Pomoraaia.  The 
Oder  runa  through  the  whole  province  and  falls  into  the  Frische  Haff ; 
the  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Peene,  the  Ucker,  die  Ihna,  and  the 
R<^  There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
considerable  size;  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Madne,  on  account  of 
the  exc^lent  marana^  of  which  about  30,000  are  annually  caught  in 
it.  The  navigation  on  the  coaat  of  Pomerania  is  dangerous,  there  being 
very  few  harbours. 

CUmaie.']  Pomerania  has  a  cold  climate  en  account  of  ita  high 
latitude,  and  its  situation  near  the  sea.  Tlia  weather  is  changeable, 
rough,  and  damp-     There  are  sometimes  hurricanes  on  the  coast. 

ProdueHons.']  The  principal  productions  are  horses,  cattle,  fowls — 
partieuhu4y  geese— fish,  com,  vegetablea,  potatoes,  fruit,' wood,  tobacco, 
mlt,  and  peat.  The  aoil  and  climate  are  unfavourable  to  agriculture, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  industry  of  die  inhabitanta,  baa  made  very  little 
progress,  though  the  oonntiy  furnishes  more  com  than  it  needs  for 

**  Ti;c  mortUHef  or  mutasne,  is  a  kind  of  fiah  of  excellent  taste,  found  only  in  this 
ud  a  fair  other  lakes.  It  rcseasUoa  a  aahnou  in  form  sad  sSse»  and  is  tb«  Safmo 
mwaena  of  Linnaeus. 
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«Diiramptioii.  Fruit,  particolaily  ^pks,  is  an  article  of  ooan&ote. 
Pomeraaia  has  but  few  bands  to  devote  to  maniifactDares,  wiiich  tte  of 
small  importance.  Commerce  is  animated,  particiilaiiy  by  sesi  Stet&s 
Imng  one  of  tbe  most  important  sea^ports  in  Germany. 

PcpukUiaiu'}  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Slavonians,  pertly  Genmu. 
Only  in  tbe  N.£.  there  is  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  the  Carpilen,  wbo  hn 
preserved  their  dialect  and  some  ancient  coetnmes.  Most  of  tl» 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  there  are  also  Catholics,  Calvinists,  MensoB- 
ites,  and  Jews.  There  is  one  university,  and  several  gymnaaniaB  and 
hi§;h-school8 ;  but  tbe  establishments  for  education  are  in  genen/  muck 
behind  those  of  the  other  Prussian  provinces.     This  province  coiKtaiBS 

IsL  The  District  of  Stettin,^  This  district  extends  to  243  Gomu 
square  miles,  with  342,002  inhabitants.  Stettin,  the  chief  town  of  i^ 
whole  province,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  monarcby, 
contained  26,000  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  in  1828.  The 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  belong  to  this  province;  tbe  fonner 
extending  to  about  150  British  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,470 
souls,  and  tbe  latter  to  90  square  miles,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  fishing. 

2d.  The  Didrict  of  £^raliund.'\  This  district  embnuses  part  of 
Pomerania,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  tbe  island  of  RiigeDy  and 
several  other  small  islands,  extending  to  75  German  square  miles,  with  i 
population  of  137,400.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles.  The  dad  town  » 
Stralsund,  with  15,900  inhabitants  in  1826.  The  fortificatioos  of  this 
city,  which  were  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  ram- 
parts are  converted  into  public  walks.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  has  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Greifswalde,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  in  1456,  but  now  little  frequented. 

Island  of  Ruffen.']     The  island  of  Riigen  is   the  ha^  »I>nl 
belonging  to  Germany ;  its  present  superficial  extent  b  aboat  870 
British  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  much  larger,  as  a  part  of  n^ 
probably  the  Urger  part — was  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  the  middle  ag«s. 
It  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  broad.   it> 
form  is  very  singular,  being  indented  by  the  sea  in  many  dincHOfls.   m 
the  N.£.  a  bay  enters  deep  into  the  hind,  and  forms  two  peunBiw. 
The  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  Riigen  proper,  by  a  iwge 
of  steep  mountains  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long  narrow  wall  of  pyrn^ 
granite,  and  porphyritic  fragments.     The  N.E.  side  is  covered  by  tbe 
Stubbenitz,  a  large  forest  of  beeches,  containing  a  remarkable  vaaastoeti 
of  Heathen  idolatry,*^  and  terminates  in  the  celebrated  Stubbenknffl^ 
a  chalk  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  very  singular  form,  of  wbicb  we 
highest  point,  563  feet  high,  is  called  the  Kdnigstahl,  or  <  King's-aeat,  tf^ 
from  which  600  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  to  the  ei)<n^    ^! 
tJie  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  the  peninsula  of  Witlow,  a  ^^ 
flat  land,  finishing  in  the  N.W.  in  the  Cape  Arkona,  the  fflwt  northern 
point  of  Germany,  in  N.  Lat.  54*»  39^  42^  on  which  stood  the  €»»««  ^ 


more  fertile  than  the  mainland;  Jasmund  and  Wittow  are  its  mwir » 
districts.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants,  2  towns,  2  boroughsi  m 
Tillages.      The  principal  towns  are  Bergen,  with  2,200  inhaWafl  . 

*■  It  was  here,  probubly,  that  the  worship  of  Hertha,  mcutioned  hf  Tiicito^ 
c*  40.  H'M  celebrated. 
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Sargard,  on  the  peninsnla  of  Jasmiud,  with  200  inhaHtants ;  and  P&tbns 
with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  Pntbos,  and  a  recently  established 
batliing-place,  whidb  is  annually  Tiaited  by  abore  600  persons. 

3d.  The  District  cf  JTdc/tn.]  This  district  contains  23  towns,  5 
bonrngfasy  and  1J96  Tillages,  with  280,600  inhabitants,  who  are 
principally  Protestants.  It  is  divided  into  9  circles.  Kdslin,  the  chief 
town,  contains  4,900  inhabitants.  Colberg,  on  the  Persante,  has  a 
harinnn:  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  month  of  this  rirer.  This  place,  which  has 
a  population  of  7,511  sonls,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several 
sieges  it  has  sustained,  particularly  that  of  1807  in  the  French  war, 
when  under  the  gallant  general  Gneisenau  it  formed  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  other  Prussian  fortresses,  which  almost  all  capitulated 
in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  their  commanders ;  it  stood  the  siege,  although 
almost  all  the  houses  were  burnt  down,  till  the  moment  when  the  news 
of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  arrived. 

Ill,  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SILESIA. 

Silesia  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Brsndenbuig ;  on  the  N.£.  by 
Posen ;  on  the  £.  by  Poland  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Cracovia  and  Galida ;  on 
the  S.  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Bohemia. 

HistoryJ^    From  the  earliest  times  in  which  Silesia  appears  in  history, 

we  find  it  inhabited  by  Germans  and  SUvonians.     The  latter  seem  to 

have  come  to  this  country — then  considered  part  of  Poland — about  the 

middle  of  the  6th  century.     By  a  division  of  that  country  among  the 

sons  of  duke  Bolislaus  III.,  Silesia  had,  for  the  first  time,  its  own  rulers 

from  the  family  of  the  Piasts.     It  was  afterwards  again  divided  into  two 

dachies,  finom  which  arose  the  present  division  into  Upper  and  Lower 

Slesia.     The  reigning  fiomily  having  been    subdivided    into    several 

branches, — of  which  there  were  no  less  than  16  in  the  beginning  of  the 

14th  century,  calling  themselves  sovereign  dukes  of  Silesia, — ^it  was  an 

easy  matter  for  the  Icings  of  Bohemia  to  subdue  this  country,  which,  in 

the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  became  a  fief  of  that  crown,  and  was 

ultimately  united  with  it,  the  dukes  of  the  line  of  Piast  having  gradually 

been  extinguished.     Since  that  period   Silesia  remained   united  widi 

Bohemia,  till  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  when  it  was  ceded  to 

Pnnsia.     Frederic  II.  placed  Silesia  out  of  all  connexion  with  the 

German  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  iis  sovereign  duke ;  but  Frederic 

William  III.  joined  it,  in  1818,  to  those  of  his  States  belonging  to  the 

Gennan  Confederacy.     The  administration  is  now  similar  to  that  of  all 

the  Prussian  provinces. 

Physical  Features.^  The  Oder  divides  this  country  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  very  d^erent  from  one  another  in  soil  and  features. 
The  Gennan,  or  S.W.  side  is  mountainous,  but  has  an  excellent  soil. 
The  K.E.  side  on  the  right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  is  for  the 
most  part  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  country  is  highest  to  the 
S.E.  and  flattens  to  the  N.W.  The  declination  is  northwards  towards 
tile  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  The  Sudetes  run  200  miles  on  the  boundaries 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia — the  highest  point  is  the  Riesenkoppe,  or 
*  Giant's  Head,'  4,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Schneeberg, 
or  <  Snow  Mountain,'  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is,  according  to  the  obaer- 
nttions  of  the  Abbe  Felbiger,  and  Mr.  Gerhard,  8,065  Parisian  feet, 
above  Habelschwerdt.  This  small  village  is  75  feet  higher  than  Glatz, 
whiah  is  elevated  867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  so  that  the  total 
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clcFstioii  of  Schoeebog  b  4007  Parisian  fae^  or  ahoiit  4^274  FagiiA 
feet.    From  the  Schneebei^  rises  the  Neiase,  which,  after  vaterbig  tlit 
county  of  Glatz,  eaters  Silesia^  throngh  the  valley  of  Waitha ;  wiiib 
the  Schneeberg  separates  Gktz  on  the  S.E.  from  Monina,  the  dmiii- 
tains  of  Habelschwerdt  divide  it  from  Bohemia  en  the  S.W.     Tbe 
highest  part  of  thb  chain^  called  Gfiinewalde,  near  Rienensy  Is  Uttk 
inferior  to  the  Schneeberg,  and  both  of  them  are  covered  with  tnom 
in  October.    To  the  N.W.  of  Habelschwerdt,  rises  another  chain,  called 
Heuscheune.     Another  chain,  called  the  Eulengebiige,  or  '  the  Moon- 
tains  of  Owls,*  separates  the  county  of  Glatz  from  the  prinrysiiity  of 
Sdiweidnltz  in  Silesia.     The  height  of  the  Eulengebirge,  at  its  aoitlMrB 
extremity,  L^  according  to  Mr.  Giersdorff,  S,326  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  and  the  highest  part,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Haoa- 
dorff,  is  higher  than  the  Great  Brocken,  in  the  Harzewald,  aod  aeaily 
of  the  same  elevation  as  the  Fichtelgebirge,  mentioned  in  our  ar,i^Bi 
of  Bohemia.     The  chain  of  Heuscheune,  or  the  <  Haystack,'  so  called 
from  the  singular  appearance  of  ite  central  summit,  is  2,900  feet  above 
the  levd  of  the  sea,  according  to  ZoUner :  and  is  composed  of  a  laige 
mass  of  sandstone,  formed  of  fine  grains  of  quarts.    Another  vomitaia, 
called  Diberschaar,  and  equal  in  height  to  the  Euleng^biige,  is  a  coir«p]efeB 
mass  of  basalt.     In  the  N.W.  part  of  Silesia  are  also  detached  mountains 
of  considerable  height,  as  the  2Sobtenberg,  between  Schweidnitz  and 
Breslau.     This  mountain  seems  rather  to  be  a  detached  spur  fr^om  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Sudetic  chain.     It  is  2,125  Rhenish  feet  ii|  hd^t: 
and  on  every  side  but  the  south  is  bounded  by  a  vast  plain.     It  is  called 
the  Silesian  weathercock,  because,  from  the  appearance  of  its  aanBnit, 
the  inhabitants  pretend  to  guess  what  weather  they  shall  have  the  aeH 
day.     On  its   loftiest  summit   is  a  tower.     This  mountain  coniistB 
entirely  of  serpentine,  with  some  hornblende ;  and  contains  a  qaany  of 
dark  green  marble.     In  the  neigbbourbood  of  the  Reisengebii|§^  and 
over  all  that  part  of  Upper  Silesia  which  lies  towards  Moravia  and 
Hungary,  the  winter  sets  in  earlier,  is  of  longei*  duration,  and  mncfa  nrare 
severe  wan  in  the  level  country.    In  those  very  months,  when  at  the  fool 
of  the  Reisengebirge,  and  the  Gesenk,  every  thing  is  cowed  with  ioo 
and  snow,  the  trees  at  Breslau  are  in  full  veardure.     Hie  deiceBt  of  the 
Reisengebirge,  like  that  of  the  Erzgebiige  towaids  Saxony,  ismncbmore 
grftdual  on  ibe  Silesian  side  than  on  the  quarter  towards  Bohemia.     The 
northern  descent  of  the  Schneeberg  continues  for  the  distaaoe  of  eight 
leagues,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.     Beyond  the  Oder,  where  it 
takes  its  course  to  the  N.W.,  all  mountains  disappear,  and  those  immenss 
plains  begin,  by  which  the  North  of  Europe  is  distinguished  fri>m  the 
South. 

Ptrer^.]  The  principal  river,  the  Oder,  receives  all  the  smaller  onet^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  running  on  the  boundaries.  The  principal 
are  the  Elsa,  the  Stober,  the  Oppa,  the  Neisse,  and  the  Katriiach  ;  the 
Vistula  only  touches  the  southern  boundaries ;  the  Iser  flows  to  the 
Elbe. 

LaJ^.']  There  are  very  few  lakesi  and  none  of  considerable  aiae,  bat 
a  great  number  of  ponds.  In  Silesia  alone,  excluding  Lusatia,  there  are 
about  6,688  of  these  small  collections  of  water.  Tlieie  are  also  a  number 
of  ditches  and  marshes  ;  the  n^oat  semarkable  of  tlie  latter  are  the  White 
Meadows  on  the  Giant  Mountains^  and  the  peat-moor  of  See£eld,  in  the 
circle  of  Glatz,  lying  2,858  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.     Xhm  is 
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^t  one  canal,  ikit  of  Khdnits,  for  tke  transpdrt  of  coal.  Tliere  am 
several  mineral  springs. 

CiinkUe.2  The  dimate  ia  viry  irarioBS :  it  is  in  general  mikt,  even 
ia  the  awaataiiioaB  countries,  but  oil  approaching'  the  southern  bonnd- 
ariei^  it  hecomes  itiora  mugl^  wliich  is  parttyeained  by  the  height  of  tJie 
extenave  forasta,  and  partly  by  the  neighbovrhood  of  the  Carpathes. 

Produetiim$J]  The  ptodoctioiM  of  Silesia  are  horses,  cattle,  sheep» 
gsdM^  iowUf  eora,  wood,  flat,  wiiOy  stlrer,  eopper,  lead,  iron,  marble, 
some  precioas  stones,'  caab,  and  peat. 

AgricMlturecmdlfuhutiyj'^    '^^  agricuhniB  of  Stl^a  has  be«n  nracb 
improved  in  lator  yeara,  bat  has  not  yet  reached  that  degree  of  perfection 
wfaieh  it  has  attained  im  some  other  German  provinces.     The  soil  is  in 
gencnl  froilfnl,  and  i^ery  different  from  that  of  Brandenbui^,  Pomerania, 
and  Lnsitia      In  ftct,  till  the  acquisition  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  Magde- 
bug  was  the  beat  protince  in  the  Pmssian  dominions,  in  proportion  to 
its  extenl;  and  the  recent  aeqiuaitions  from  Saxony,  were  the  most 
iertile  parte  of  the  ]d«g  of  Saxony's  dominions,  «xcept  the  tract  between 
Hsiseii  and  Deesdan,  whieb  rivals  in  fertility  the  North  of  Italy. 
Akfaoagh  the  bobiIma  extremity  ef  Silesia  resembles,  in  comparative 
stsfiMty,  the  soO  of  Bmade^mrg;  yet,  in  general,  Silesia  is  a  fertile 
coontry,  and  extraasely  prodnotire  in  grain,  fitlits  and  cuKnary  vegetables. 
ladostry  is  a  prevaiMBg  charaeveristic  of  Silesian  manners  ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a^apot  in  all  Silesia  that  is  not  turned  tsi  some  good  account,  by 
the  lalowB  of  the  peasantry.     The  Silesian  forests  produce  abundance 
ef  tsi^  resin,  toipentine,  and  pitch  extracted  from  the  pine,  the  fir,  and 
the  hirdi.     Iron  mines  were  begun  to  be  wrought  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
in  1784,  under  the  direction  of  count  Roden,  and  are  now  the  meet 
prodnetive  in  Germany.    In  the  Silesian  mines,  abundance  of  chryso- 
prasus  is  found  in  various  stages  of  transition ;  it  appears  to  be  a  semi- 
opal,  deri^ng  its  green  tincture  hom  nickel.     Agates,  jaspers,  and  clear 
crystals  of  quartz  are  abo  found  in  die  Silesian  mountains,  especially  in 
the  environs  of  Landeck,  in  the  county  of  Glata.     That  usefal  mineral, 
coa^  occurs  in  various  parte  of  Silesia;  it  is  sometimes  impregnated  with 
small  particles  of  gold.    The  level  districts  oftea  present  extensive  moersi 
abounding  in  peat  nose. 

Commerce,^  The  exportations  from  Silesia  are  considerable,  aiid 
valued  at  about  12,000,000  Silesian  crowns,  or  two  milliona  sterling ; 
the  impcHrtations  amount  to  11,000,000  crowns,  or  £1,833,339:6 :  8dL 
The  (Mindpal  articles  of  exportation  are  linen,  yam,  cottoa»  madder, 
wood,  arsenic  gtJena,  and  iron,  and  oih&t  metal  ware ;  those  of  impor* 
tation  are  hemes,  cattle,  fbxseed,  salt,  wine,  and  colonial  wares.  The 
enormous  taxes,  and  the  troublesome  custom-houses,  have  much  dimia* 
ished  the  transit  of  goods;  and  smuggling  ia  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent. 

InhabiiantsJ2  Silesia  is  one  of  the  most  populous  proviiioes  of  liie 
monarefay,  contaiaing  139  towns,  47  boroughs,  5,356  villages,  with 
8,093,000'  inhabitants.  The  mtuority  are  Germans,  the  rest  Slavonians 
of  the  Pofish  race,  and  most  of  the  latter  are  blended  with  the  Germans. 
In  Upper  Silesia^  and  on  the  boundaries  of  Posen  and  Poland,  the 
Polish  language  and  Polish  manners  are  fbtmd.  In  the  former  civdts  of 
Lnaatia,  Weades  axe  established;  the  Jews  labour  here  under  hard 
restrictiotts,  there  are,  however,  about  17,000  in  Silesia.  The  nobiMty 
are  nnmerom,  and  divided  into  high  and  low ;  part  of  tlHHsi  are  vrrt 
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rich,  and  they  enjoy  peculiar  pririlegee;  bondage 
abolished. 

Bdigion.'}  Religion  has  had  singular  fates  in  Silesa.  Ldv*i 
doctrines  found  namerons  partisans,  who,  after  seTere  eppnav, 
obtained,  in  1609,  from  the  emperor  Rudolph,  a  dearly  boogfal  tkto 
for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  New  securities  w^e  taken  ii  ii 
peace  of  Miinster ;  but  in  spite  of  this  they  afttfwards  kM  ^ 
charches,  and  were  exposed  to  new  persecution.  Charles  XIL  of  Swe4a. 
forced  the  court  of  Austria  to  restore  to  the  Lutherana  more  dai 
100  churches.  The  Catholics,  however,  remained  predominaoc.  i^ 
the  conquest  of  Frederic  the  great,  the  Lutherans  hoped  ts  ^  tb 
upper  hand,  but  Frederic  preserved  the  status  quo  of  the  OriUk 
establishments,  agreeably  to  his  engagement,  and  it  was  only  is  \%\^ 
that  all  the  convents,  with  exception  of  those  destmed  for  narnii|  ^ 
sick,  were  secularized  at  the  same  time  with  the  Lutheran  denol 
foundations.  Catholics  and  Ph>testants  now  enjoy  perfectly  equal  rifkr 
here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Tlie  Catholics  have  ids; 
bishops.  There  are  1,090,618  Protestants,  comprehending  Luthenss. 
Calvinists,  Hussites,  Moravians;  and  885,278  Cadiolics  in  this  ooantrr. 

State  rf  Education,']  Silesia  has  a  university,  with  a  double  theols 
gical  fiu^dty, — a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant ;  10  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
and  7  Catholic  gymnasiums ;  a  Jewish  college ;  a  college  of  Monriaas; 
upwards  of  3,400  city  and  parochial  schools,  and  several  seminaries  sad 
scientific  institutions  for  particular  purposes.  The  Catholic  achook  hsf« 
been  much  improved  by  the  abbot  Felbiger;^  and  the  consequences  of  a 

^  SOesta  was  a  particular  olject  of  Frederic*!  care.    Before  the  time  of  ita  ooofaert^ 
education  had  eeldom  lieen  made  an  object  of  attention  by  ita  former  noaetat,  tke 
Aoitrian  eoyereigns ,  and,  lilie  the  reat  of  JSurope,  thia  country  waa  Imt  acantily  an^M 
with  schools  or  teachers.     In  the  small  towns  and  Tillages,  the  schoolmaatcrs  wen  s» 
poorly  paid,  that  they  could  not  subsist  without  practising  some  othor  oecanstiea 
aesides  that  of  instruction,  and  they  usually  united  tlie  eharscter  of  tha  Tfllaga-nddia' 
with  that  of  the  village-schoolmaster.     Even  of  these  there  were  ao  few,  ^at  tbe 
children  of  the  peasants  in  generaL  throughout  the  province,  were  left  untai^L    This 
was  especially  toe  case  in  Upper  Silesia.     Frederic  issued  an  ordon  nance  that  a  school 
ahould  be  established  in  every  village ;  and  that  a  competent  aubaialcDea  ohouW  be 
profided  for  the  schoolmasterjl>y  the  joint  contribution  of  the  lord  of  tbe  TjQage  and 
of  the  tenants  themseWes.    The  superintendence  of  the  schoob  was  pnacribcd  as  the 
duty  of  the  clergy.     But  in  order  tnat  this  ordonnance  might  hare  Its  doe  eaeeotlen, 
it  was  neoessarv  to  train  teachers  themselves.     This  was  raected  by  the  penevcariog 
intelligence  and  zeal  of  Felbiger,  an  Augustine  monk  belonging  to  a  oonvent  at  Sagaa; 
**  a  man,*'  says  a  Silesian  historian,  **  whom  a  great  part  of  (Romany  must  thank  fir 
a  revolution,  which,  though  of  slower  progress  and  milder  features,  than  that  ptodnLB< 
by  another  monk  of  the  same  order,  Luther,  was  yet  of  vast  importance.**    Felbiaer, 
alter  spending  some  years  at  Berlin,  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  best  method 
of  instruction  practised  In  the  schools  there,  returned  to  Sagan,  and  made  Che  oonvent 
to  which  he  belonged  a  seminary  for  young  ecclesiastics,  and  candidates  aa  achoel- 
masters,  for  acquinng  the  knowledge  of  tbe  improved  mode  of  teaching.     Several 
other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  were  in  due  time  established  at  Breuau*  Glatz, 
and  other  places^  upon  his  prindples,  and  conducted  by  persons  whom  he  had  formed. 
To  defray  the  expenses  necessary  for  these  seminaries,  a  fund  is  raised,  oonaiating  of 
one  quarter's  sahuy,  which  every  Catholic  curate  is  obliged  to  pay  upon  being  first 
settled  in  a  parsonage.     With  each  of  these  seminaries  are  connected  certain  ocbeola, 
where  the  young  candidates  for  the  clerical  office,  or  for  tiiat  of  teachers,  aie  ohlised 
to  attend,  and  observe  the  practice  of  the  method,  the  theory  of  which  they  learn  at 
the  seminaries  themselves.     The  clergy  no  lees  than  the  teachers  are  required  te  go 
through  this  process,  because  the  sup^ntendence  over  tbe  teachers  is  committed  te 
them.     No  voung  man  can  be  admitted  to  either  of  the  offices,  without  an  attcstatasa 
of  his  qnaliflcations  from.one  of  the  seminaries.     After  all  these  preparatory  msasans 
had  bean  carried  into  effect,  an  ordonnance  was  published  in  176S,  prescribing  the  mode 
of  teaching,  as  adopted  in  the  seminaries ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  shseld 
suDerintend  the  efficacious  esteblishment  of  the  system.    The  rqpilatSons  af  tbia 
ordonnance,  prove  the  earnestness  with  which  Frederic  Uboured  to  spread  the  bsaefito 
of  useful  knowledge  among  his  subjects.     The  teachers  are  directed  to  giT«  pbin 
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'^BMire  genersl  ififiusion  of  knovrledge,  have  been  attested  by  many  clear 
&ct8.  Before  the  Seven  years'  war,  there  had  scarcely  ever  been  mora 
^  3  than  one  periodical  jonmal  published  in  Silesia  at  one  time.  There  were, 
i/iff  rhowever,  in  1801,  no  less  than  17  newspapers  and  magazines,  which 
ti  t  ffirappeared  by  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  or  the  quarter.  At  the 
mn  p  former  period  there  were  but  3  bookseUers,  and  all  these  in  Breslau. 
^jfflrBut  in  1801,  there  were  6  in  that  capital,  and  7  established  in  the 
Oti^  other  cities ;  and  the  number  of  printing-presses  and  of  bookbinders  bad 
le  Ia*  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Besides  the  normal  schools,  an  uni- 
Hi^'Tersity  at  Breslau,  and  an  academy  of  nobles  at  Lignitz,  there  are  what 
i^ .»  we  call  grammar-schools,  where  Latin  is  taught,  in  almost  every  town  of 
4  ijf ,  Silesia.  However,  the  inferior  schools,  both  of  Catholics  and  Frotes- 
u/.jj  tants,  particularly  in  Upper  Silesia,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
p^. .  established  in  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  civilization  of 
,^  .  the  higher  classes  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  but 
the  Catholics  are  certainly  on  the  whole  behind  the  Protestants.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  German  side  axe  also  observed  to  be  more  industrious, 
and  are  by  consequence  more  wealthy,  than  those  on  the  Polish. 

Tcpoffnphy,2  Silesia  is  divided  into  4  districts,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  circles. 

IgL  The  District  of  Breslau.'}  This  district  extends  to  247  German 
square  miles.  Breslau,  the. capital  of  the  whole  province,  contains  3,695 
houses,  and  has  a  population  of  78,865  inhabitants,  or,  according  to 
Bslbi,  82,000,  of  whom  about  5000  are  Jews.  Its  fortifications  have 
been  changed  into  public  walks.  There  is  here  a  university,  with  4 
laculties  ;  a  library  of  about  100,000  volumes,  which  has  been  particu- 

iiutractioos,  and  npoa  subjects  applicaUe  to  tbe  ordinary  oonoems  of  life ;  not  merely 
to  load  the  memories  of  tneir  scnoliurs  with  words,  but  to  make  tbings  intelligible  to 
their  understanding,— 4o  habituate  tbem  to  the  use  of  their  own  reason,  by  exfMainina 
the  subject  of  the  lessons,  so  that  the  children  themselves  majr  be  able  to  explain  it 
upon  examination.     Tbe  candidates  for  school-kteping  must  give  specimens  of  their 
ability,  by  teaching  in  one  of  the  schools  coimeeled  with  the  seminary,  in  the  presenoa 
of  the  professors  of  the  seminary,  that  they  may  remark  and  correct  any  thing  defec- 
tive in  the  candidate's  method.    If  one  school  suffice  for  more  than  one  village,  neither 
of  them  must  be  more  than  half  a  German  mile,  or  8}  British  miles  distant  iWmi  it 
In  the  flat  eonntrv,  nor  more  than  half  that  distance  in  the  mountainoos  parts,    llie 
sehool-tax  must  be  paid  by  the  lord  and  tenants,  without  distinction  of  religions. 
In  the  to'wns,  the  school  must  be  kept  the  whole  year  round.     It  is  expected  that  one 
month  diall  suffice  to  make  the  children  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  in  two 
they  shall  be  able  to  join  them,  and  In  three  to  read.     Tlie  boys  must  all  be  sent  to 
school  from  their  sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  whether  the  parents  are  able  to  .pay 
the  school-tax  or  not.     For  the  poor,  the  school-money  must  be  raised  by  collections. 
Bvery  |mrent  or  guardian,  who  neglects  the  sending  of  his  children  to  school,  without 
suAeient  cause,  L  obliged  to  pay  a  dooble  school-tax,  for  which  tbe  guardian  shall 
have  no  allowance.     Every  curate  must  examine  weekly  the  children  of  the  school  in 
his  parish.     A  general  examination  must  be  held  annually  by  the  deans  of  the  distiiets 
of  the  schools,  within  their  respective  precincts ;  and  a  report  of  the  schoolst  the 
talents  and  attention  of  the  schoolmasters,  the  state  of  the  buildings,  and  of  attendance 
by  the  children,  made  to  the  office  of  the  vicar-genersl,  who  must  transmit  all  Uiese 
reports  to  the  royal  domain  offices.     From  these,  orders  are  issued  to  the  respective 
1n»drath$,  to  correct  the  abuses,  and  supply  the  deficiendes  indicated  in  the  reports. 
This  system  was  at  first  prepared  and  intended  only  for  the  Catholics,  but  has  been 
sdopted  I>y  all  the  Protestant  consistories  within  the  Prussian  dominiona.      The 
^oly  respectable  author  of  this  system,  Felblger,  was  finally,  with  th«  consent  of 
Frederic,  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son  Joseph  11.^ 
^ho  appointed  him  director  of  the  normal  schools  or  seminaries  in  all  the  Austrian 
dominions.     This  circumstance  is  a  complete  confutation  of  Pinkerton's  severe  and 
nnmannerly  assertion,  that  Maria  Theresa  instituted  schools  for  the  education  of 
ehildren,  but  none  for  the  education  of  teachers,  Felblger  being  appointed  to  tbe  office 
of  director,  fbr  the  very  purpose  of  training  up  teachers  for  the  normal  schools.    Hia 
9"tem  has  been  Introdnccd,  and  acted  upon,  in  almost  all  the  Catholic  Statcf  of 
uermany 
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rich,  and  they  enjojr  peculiar  |HivilegMi  batifli^  iJMum 
abolished.  atory-,  "dsp 

SeHgtoaJ]     lUligion  baa  had  liognlar   tf    6  librariet. 
doctrinea  fmuid  nnmeroiu  paitiaana,   wlv*       i  ftrtidea  of  ex]M)tiadw 
Attuned,  in  1609,  from  the  emperor  Rv' 

for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.    N  lici  form  ^  m^rity  cf 

peace  of  Munater;  but  in  spite  y  470,162;  while  the  TVotM- 
chnrcheM,  and  were  exposed  to  ne*  .  M  7,608  Jews.  This  diAiici 

forced  the  court  of  Aiutria  '/  ^  ^be  town  of  Oppehi  hu  4,B9t 

100  chnrches.     The  Catholi- 

the  coDqnest  of  Frederic  .<.J   Hill  dittrtct  CMKams  ISO  Genm 

opper  hand,  bat  Frei*  ^on  <a  neaHy  250,000  Protestants,  ntd  a 
establishments,  agre*  j^  Relchenbach,  the  chief  town,  eontania  40M 
that  all  the  conve-  ,.,t^  Gaadenfipei  tn  this  district,  is  a  colonf  of  the 
nek,  were  »ee-y^^^  BOO  iiduLbitants,  but  there  are  ahvat  700  of  Oe 
fom  ^hmrfaood.     The  town  of  Hitsdibe^  tritfa  5,898 

lieri  feet  above  the  let-el  of  the  Baltic     Tha  cirde  d 

biat  iro  and  Bit  one  6f  tbe  most  remsriisblfe  in  ^e^ 

Cal  he  (jlafit  Monntains  lies  in  ha  tircidi,  which  cran- 

^  point!  of  the  monntain,  and  its  ridge  formmg  Ae 

F  a.     Here  are  manjr  remarkable  pointa,  and  paiti- 

jiant  or  Schneekoppe,  probably  the  hlgheet  monn- 
be  middle  part  of  Germany  in  generaL     Tlwre  it 
ait,  from  which   yon  see  on  one  side  the  capital  oF 
,  ^^  Mid  on  the  other  that  of  Silesia  ;  while  beneath  yon,  ycra  look 
^llJ^g-Ioomy  and  deep  precipices  and  ravines,  which  gradnally  widen 
^  p|««Mnt  valleys.     The  conntry  here  is  remarkable  for  its  innoma- 
JTl  legends  (^  Rubesahl,  or  Number-nip.     Many  chalets,  or  shei^Kfde' 
^  are  dispersed  orer  this  part  of  die  Qlant  Moantaina,  vrbere  there  i« 
^itiiie  for  tlie  cattle,  which  forma  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  of  thii 
^i  of  Silesia  where  little  com  ie  cultivated.     This  circle  is  the  principd 
^t  of  the  Sileiian  linen  manilbctnre,  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  inhibit- 
^tB  particularly  cfHuiats.     He  town  of  Warmbrunn  ia  1,077  feet  above 
ifae  level  of  the  sea ;  thet«  is  a  boillng-epring  here.     Waidie,  a  arntH 
town  on  the  Neisae,  has  a  Catholic  church,  annually  visited  by  sbont 
40,000  pilgrims.     Silberberg,  an  open  town,  with  660  inhftbitante,  ia  a 
narrow  valley,  1,375  feet  above  the  sea,  is  connected  with  the  rode  ob 
which  stands  the  celebrated  citadel,  which  rises  on  five  fortified  p<Hnts  of 
rock,  united  by  a  vaulted  alley,  and  summnded  by  a  ditch  cnt  70  feet 
deep  in  the  living  rock.    It  has  accommoilation  in  its  barracks,  which  are 
■U  cnt  in  the  rock,  for  5000  men,  and  did  not  sturender  in  1807.    Gkata, 
on  the  Neisse,  has  two  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  Neisse,  wtdch  are  con- 
sidered a  master-piece  in  the  art  of  fortification;  and  containa  above  6000 
inhabitsnta. 

Hi.  The  Dutriet  <^  Lagmtz.2  The  Wendea  are  nnmerona  in  tMs 
pTDrince.  lignite,  on  the  Katabadi,  with  9,14S  inhabiMnta,  ia  dieclurf 
town.  Grfinberg,  with  9,141  infaalntants,  la  one  of  the  most  hnportaat 
towns  for  the  fabrication  of  cloth :  40,000  piecea  are  aaid  to  be  ■; 
made  here, 

jv.  the  province  (tr  saxont. 

The  province  of  Saxony  ia  bomided  on  dm  N.  and  N.E.  by  ] 
bm^ ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  on  the  S.  by  Godo, 
ReiuB,  Weimw,  and  Heasen-Casaal )  and  on  the  W.  by  Hanover  and 


y    \\^  ^  Mennbiirg  boyond  the  Sa^  is  one  of  th^ 
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^  \Soi»e  dbliicta  of  li|iia  pronocO)  however,  lie  wUbont  Uaeet 

^     *^  \  tbe  circles  pf  Henneberg  aqd  Ne«sti|d(  ui  jSiuiany; 

i^     %»  '^  yilli^  of  BocUein  m  BruoBwick ;  imd  ihe  Uiwn  of 

ic'^     %^  Hworer,    And,  oa  the  oth^r  haod*  the  8  difdUee  ^ 

"^^^•'^•^      ^  '  5WA]     The  Iiffgw  pert  of  the  proTieee,  tie, 

^^  ui  of  Gemenyy  end  has  only  e  few  hills.    Hie 

.«aicts  of  Meivehnig  and  ErAvt  is  more  vonntainoiiSy 

.oed  with  large  and  fertile  plains ;  the  moimtaios  are  ool 

^ideroble  height,  except  in  the  circle  of  Henneberg,  on  the  S,W. 

of  whifih  rises  the  Heniieberg>  the  highest  monntaiii  of  the  N.  of 

umamy*    The  soil  is  of  veri^os  qiielitie^ ;  in  the  nortbearn  part  of  the 

distript  of  Magdeburg  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sandy  and  only  along  the 

rirers  is  found  fertile  soil ;  b«t  the  hilly  gronnds  al^o  bear  good  barvestit 

The  eastern  part  is  of  the  same  quality;  bat  the  90Utheni  part  of  H^gii^ 

bug  is  a  heavy  £lay>  which  is  very  fer^te«  and  yields  abundant  harveate 

of  rye  and  wheats 

Mtnt9ifyms,2  "I^  ^^^  largest  chaiiis  of  mowHaiiM  in  this  proTiaee 
are  the  Hafz,  which  nms  on  the  S.W»  edge  of  the  dis^ct  of  Magdebiirgi 
sad  have  their  highest  point  the  Brooken  bere»  and  the  Thtiriogian  foresti 
which  spreads  over  the  circle  of  Hennebeiig. 

fiiver^  Lakes,  mnd  Cafud^,^  The  prippipal  river  is  th^  Elbe ;  to  ita 
bwn  belong  die  Mnlde,  the  jSaale»  a  large  navigable  river,  the  Aland* 
and  the  Iiavel>  which  bonnds  the  N,£.  side  of  the  provinoe.  The  rivers 
on  the  S.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Hani  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Weser; 
among  these  are  the  lUine  and  the  AUer*  The  provinoe  baa  several 
canals,  among  which  are  the  canal  of  Planen,  the  Schifigraben»  and  the 
^csi^graben^  There  are  few  laige  lakes ;  the  principal  ones  are  the  sail 
and  fresh,  water  lakes  in  Mannsfeld,  and  the  Are&dsee  which  covers 
2,170  aeree.  There  are  many  fishponds  and  bogs ;  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  latter  is  the  moveable  bog  called  die  Drdmling,  which  has 
129,343  acres  of  surface,  bnt  it  belongs  only  partly  to  this  provinoe* 

CUmaie*']  The  climate  is  everywhere  temperate  and  heaUby ;  it  ia 
coldest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hara. 

ProfktetionM,'}  The  prodnctioDa  are  hoTaea,  cattle,  game,  fowls,  eoni* 
vegetables,  potatoes^  h<^;Mi,  madder,  flax,  tobacco»  frait,  wood»  stiver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  salt,  marble,  slate,  peat,  and  eoal. 

Agncuitur9,  Iwiushy,  and  CpoMMTor.  j  Of  all  Fmssian  provinces. 
Saxony  is  the  one  in  which  aghcnltnre  has  been  carried  to  the  gieateat 
perfection.  Com  forms  the  prindpel  riches  of  the  province,  and  Magde- 
burg is  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  kmgdom.  The  rearing  of  horaes  and 
cattle  is  not  so  important  here  as  elsewhere ;  that  ^  sheep  is  more  so, 
A&d  the  breed  has  been  greaitly  improved  by  monnoes.  Miningis  cairied 
on  for  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coals  t  hot  the  most  important  mineral 
production  is  salt.  Mmafiactiirea,  thon^  found  in  all  towns  of  any 
importance,  do  not  form  a  principal  branch  m  the  industry  of  this  pro- 
vince. A  brisk  commerce  is  conducted  in  all  the  natnial  prodadions  of 
the  province,  end  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  its  fovonr. 

/nAo^fAiJ^if 0     The  mas^  of  the  inhabitanta  are  Germans ;  a  pari 
abow  traces  of  Wendish  origin  ;  there  are  also  Fivnch  colonists,  but  they 


m  ClTROVB* 

kriy  ioerMMSd  by  tluM  of  th^  seealarized  eMiTimti ;  ft  tnittev*-^^  rOpat 
of  niitaral  histoiy;  ft  botanical  garden;  an  ob(MmMiy'«e8inlB, 78,001 
aitum;  and  sereral  sdeutific  aodetiea,  and  public  fiK^e  vniTeinty,  ni 
ibe  centre  of  Silesian  commerei^i  ita  prindpal  ^  ly  good  repatatkn--. 
^dre  madder  and  linen.  ols*     "^^  peasants  is 

2d:  The  DUirici  tf  Oppdn:\     Tbe  Catbr'      ome  of  them  are  rich. 
lihe  population  in  this  diatrict,  amonntingf  t^         ooiongha,  2,966  villages, 
tantB  only  amount  to  38,629.    There  a^  >  province ;  wbicb  is  con* 

contafas  238  German  aqnare  miles.  ^me  of  them  haviiig  belonged 

inhabitants,  '^^^  being  new  acqoisitioiM  made 

M.  Thit  DisiHct  rfReu^enbar        the  same  as  in  the  other  Prtsoan 

sqnare  miles,  with  ft  popnlatf  "^ 

eaual  number  of  Catholics.  ^J  There  are  462,510  Pirotestante,  7^60 
inhabitants.  TTie  town  of  ^*^  *W*  district,  which  is  divided  into  15 
Morarians,  and  contain*^  y  >^^  town,  and  the  capital  of  tbe  whole  pre* 
same  sect  in  the  neir'  ^>^  jS^  ^^  ^^  ^**^» "  ®^®  ®^  ^®  strongest  fortreoei 


inhabitants,  is  1,0P  >^^Yt^tsins  a  population  of  SByddO  inhabitants^  irho 
Hjrschbeiv  is  b^  yll^jimta^^^^t  ftnd  carry  on  sevenl  manufiictares.  At 
The  Silesian  p^  //^S^^y  ^  ^^^  containing  4,860  inhabitants,  there  ii 
prebends  tin*  yi^^ni^^^^  "i  the  whole  monarchy,  and  one  of  die 
boundaries  y^i*^i^  (jemiany.  The  town  of  Guedlinbnrg,  with  12,100 
cularly  tf  /C^  fif^""^^?  ^  ^^  nunnery,  of  ^ich  the  abbess  iud  a 
tun  in  '     /j!^%^  ^^  ^'^  empire.     There  are  great  distilleries  of  brandy 


cha       f^iLie^f^'^'*  ^^  5,046  inhabitants,  belongs,  with  the  snrroaod- 

Boh  ji^'  ^  ^®  count  Holbei^,  under  Prussian  sovereignty.    TTk 

do^        jfl^^  count  lies  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  a  mountain  827  feet 

^         /rAe  i«^^'  ^^  ^^®  "^  *  ^^^  library  consists  of  30,000  Folnmes,  avon; 

yfffiere  is  a  collection  of  2000  bibles. 

^  f%e  Disirki  rf  Merttdmrg.^  The  number  of  Rpotestants  in  tlw 
^  is  499,963,  tliat  of  Catholics,  1,713.     Mersebui^,  on  the  Sasle, 
j^l^s  a  population  of  7,483  souls,  and  conducts  some  unimportsitf 
^itfiictnres.    In  the  cathedral  is  an  organ  with  4000  pipes ;  and  in  one 
^the  suburbs  a  royal  stud  with  250  horses.     The  town  of  Laocksbedt 
^tsins  a  mineral  bath,  with  good  establishments  for  visitors.    Luties 
jg  celebrated  by  the  batUe  of  1632,  in  the  Thirty  years*  war,  in  wW« 
{^ustavus  Adolphus  was  killed.    Halle,  on  the  Saale,  has  a  po]ralatioD  of 
;?4,000  souls.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  with  42  professors.   Thf 
library  is  said  to  contain  50,000  volumes.    The  orphan  hospital,  in  which 
about  200  children  are  kept,  and  which  was  founded  in  1695  by  A-  "- 
Franke,  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  (^ennany;/ 
library  of  20,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  a  printing  office,  beloi^'  <^'^ 
There  is  a  large  establishment  for  education  preparatory  for  the  ""*^*?^ 
and  an  extensive  bible  society  here.     Wittembeig,  a  town  on  the  tM 
with  6,800  inhabitants,  is  illustrious  in  German  history,  as  h»M  h^ 
the  scene  of  the  Reformation  in  1 5 1 7.    One  of  the  oldest  Gennan  nm^ 
sities,  which  existed  here,  was  in  1817  united  to  that  of  Hsl^^' wlT 
church  of  the  castle  are  Uie  graves  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.    ^^ 
berg,  OH  the  Elbe,  is  remarkable  for  the  battle  of  1545,  where  tbe  elector 
John  Frederic  was  made   prisoner  by  Charles  V.     At   the  town  o^ 
Eisleben,  the  house  in  which  Luther  was  bom  is  now  empl^'y^  ** 
school  for  poor  children.  ogg 

Sd.  District  of  JSrfurL^    There  are  170,499  Phitestants,  and  6^^ 
Catholics,  in  the  district  of  Erfurt,  and  the  chief  town,  which  ff^ 
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ir^      '^^  ^cty  contains  21,44)0  inhabitants.    It  is  fortified,  and  has 

V  5^     ^^  '^dels.     Langensalza,  on  the  Saka,  is  the  most  impor- 

i^*^  ^.     ^ik  wn  in  the  Prussian  part  of  Thuiingia. 


PROVINCE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 


^  ';^  ^Tli-^  *  ^^^  second  large  division  of  the  Prossian  mon- 

.  %^^  ^^^k       ^  N.W.  by  Holland ;  on  the  N.  by  Hanover ; 

^  ^^^  ^1a^^  'ubnrg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Bmnswick,  and 

%^^  ^^^^  ^essen-Cassel,  Waldeck,  and  Hessen ; 

^L  ^U^^**  aie  province  of  Jiilich-Cleve-Berg. 

v^       ^^.  ^  V  ^oiLJl  The  northern  part  of  Westph^ia  belongs 

^  oi  the  north  of  Germany,  and  has  only  a  few  small 

^  .ig  from  the  Egge  to  the  Weser.     The  southern  parts 

ath  side  of  the  Lippe,  consists  in  a  conglomeration  of  ridges 
^1  mountains  and  hills,  which  run  to  all  sides.     The  soil  of  the 

.t.fi  part  is  mostly  sandy,  with  some  large  moors,  heaths,  and  bogs, 
in  the  southern  parts,  the  soil,  though  not  sandy,  is  frequently  stony, 
and  not  always  very  productive.  The  mountains  of  this  province  belong 
to  the  lower  chains  of  the  Harz.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Weser 
moantiuns.:.  the  Teutoburgerwald,  a  remarkable  chain,  which  runs  like  a 
wall  from  the  Rhine  to  almost  the  middle  of  the  Ems ;  and  the  Porto  West- 
pbalien,  a  beautiful  picturesque  chain.  The  violence  of  the  water  has 
broken  through  the  latter  mountain  about^  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Minden, 
and  this  opening  forms  the  celebrated  Porto  Westphalien,  or  pass  of 
Westphalia. 

Rivers^'2  The  largest  river  is  the  Weser,  but  it  only  flows  on  the 
western  side,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  for  about  60  miles.  It  then 
breaks  through  the  Porto  Westphalien,  and  runs  for  28  miles  through 
the  district  of  Minden ;  it  receives  several  small  rivers  as  the  Diemel 
and  the  Emmer.  The  next  river  is  the  Ems,  which  is  not  nayigable, 
and  receives  no  river  of  considerable  size.  The  Lippe  is  partly  navi- 
gable. The  R5hr,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine,  was  made  navigable  by 
Frederic  II.  and  the  Vechta,  runs  through  the  Netherlands  into  the 
Znydersee.  There  are  no  lakes  or  ponds  in  this  province,  but  a  number 
of  bogs,  and  some  mineral  springs. 

CUmate^  The   climate  is  temperate  and  healthy;   the  air  is  more 
rough,  but  also  more  pure  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.  where  there  are  many  ' 
bogs.     The  winter  is  everywhere  cold  and  damp  ;  in  summer  the  heat  is 
sometimes  very  great. 

ProductumsJ^  Horses,  and  the  common  domestic  animals,  swine,  in 
great  number,  fowls,  game,  com,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  hemp,  flax, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  marble,  lime,  salt,  peat,  and  coals,  are  the  productions 
of  this  province. 

Agriculiure  and  IndustryT^  Agriculture  is  ev6r3rwhere  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  industry.  The  richest  com  districts  are  the  vicinity  of 
Pftderbom,  the  northern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  and  some 
districts  of  Minden  and  Munster.  There  are  other  parts  where  the  soil 
is  so  stony  that  nothing  but  oats  can  be  cultivated.  Rye  is  the  most 
common  com  ;  from  it  is  prepared  the  brown  bread  called  pumpernickel^ 
celebrated  throughout  Germany.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  considerable, 
particularly  herds  of  swine,  which  furnish  the  celebrated  Westphalian 
hams.  There  are  extensive  salt-works ;  iron  and  linen  are  the  most 
important  articles  of  manufacture. 
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^otomptioii.  Fruit,  paitknlaily  apples,  is  an  article  of  commeree. 
Pomeraaia  has  but  few  hands  to  devote  to  nuumfactnres,  which  are  of 
small  importance.  Commerce  is  animated,  particularly  by  sea,  Stettin 
one  of  the  most  important  sea^ports  in  Germany. 

PcpukUiaiu']  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Slavonians,  partly  Germans. 
Only  in  the  N.£.  there  is  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  the  Caijnlers,  who  have 
preserved  their  dialect  and  some  ancient  costimies.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lntheians ;  there  are  also  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  Jews.  There  is  one  university,  and  several  gymnasiums  and 
high-schools ;  but  the  establishments  for  education  are  in  genenJ  mnch 
behind  those  of  the  other  Prussian  provinces.     This  province  contaio9, 

1^.  The  Ditirke  (f  StetHn.^  This  district  extends  to  243  German 
square  miles,  with  342,002  inhabitants.  Stettin,  the  chief  town  of  the 
whole  province,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  monardiy, 
contained  26,000  inhabitanto,  according  to  M.  Bailbi,  in  1828.  The 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  belong  to  this  province;  the  former 
extending  to  about  150  British  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,470 
souls,  and  the  latter  to  90  square  miles,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  fishing. 

2d,  The  Diatrid  of  Strakund*']  This  district  embraces  part  of 
Pomerania,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  the  island  of  Rugen,  and 
several  other  small  islands,  extending  to  75  German  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  137,400.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles.  The  chief  town  is 
Stralsund,  with  15,900  inhabitants  in  1826.  The  fortifications  of  thb 
city,  which  were  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  taken  down,  and  ^  ram- 
parts are  converted  into  public  walks.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  has  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Greifswalde,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  in  1456,  but  now  little  frequented. 

Idand  cf  Ruffen,']  The  island  of  Riigen  is  the  largest  island 
belonging  to  Germany;  its  present  superficial  extent  is  about  870 
British  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  much  larger,  as  a  part  of  it-^ 
probably  the  larger  part— was  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  broad.  Its 
form  is  very  singular,  being  indented  by  the  sea  in  many  directions.  In 
the  N.£.  a  bay  entera  deep  into  the  land,  and  forms  two  peninsulas. 
The  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  Riigen  proper,  by  a  ridge 
of  steep  mountains  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long  narrow  wall  of  pyrites, 
granite,  and  porphyritic  fragments.  The  N.£.  side  is  covered  by  the 
Stubbenitz,  a  large  forest  of  beeches,  containing  a  remarkable  mmrament 
of  Heathen  idolatry,^  and  terminates  in  the  celebrated  Stubbenkammer 
a  chalk  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  very  singular  form,  of  which  the 
highest  point,  563  feet  high,  is  called  the  Konigsitahl,  or  *  King's-seat,'  and 
from  which  600  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  to  the  shore.  With 
tJie  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  the  peninsula  of  Witlow,  a  qcdte 
flat  land,  finishing  in  the  N.W.  in  the  Cape  Arkona,  the  most  nortlM!m 
point  of  Germany,  in  N.  Lat.  54°  39^  42%  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Arkona,  once  the  temple  of  Suantevit,  the  principal  god  of  the  Obotrites, 
and  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Rugians.  The  island  of  Rugen  is  much 
more  fertile  than  the  mainland;  Jasmund  and  Wittow  are  its  most  fertile 
districts.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants,  2  towns,  2  boroughs,  and  6S 
Tillages.      The  principal  towns  are  Bergen,  with  2,200  inhabitants; 

*■  It  WM  here,  probablyi  that  the  wcNmhip  of  Hcrtha,  mentioned  hj  TacitUJ^Genik 
c>  40.  WM  celebrated. 
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Sargardy  on  dM  peninrola  of  Jasmiuid,  with  200  inhabitants ;  and  Pntbns 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  Potbos,  and  a  recently  established 
j-plaee,  which  is  annually  ^ited  by  above  600  persons. 
Sd.  The  District  rf  Kodin.'}  This  district  contains  2S  towns,  5 
borongfas,  and  1J96  Tillages,  with  280,600  inhabitants,  who  are 
principelly  Protestants.  It  is  divided  ioto  9  circles.  Kdslin,  the  chief 
town,  contains  4,900  inhabitants.  Colberg,  on  the  Persante,  has  a 
liaiiKrar  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  month  of  this  river.  This  place,  which  has 
a  population  of  7,511  sonls,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several 
■i^;es  it  has  sustained,  particularly  that  of  1807  in  the  French  war, 
when  under  the  gaUant  general  Gneisenau  it  formed  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  other  Prussian  fortresses,  which  almost  all  capitulated 
in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  their  commanders ;  it  stood  the  siege,  although 
almost  all  the  houses  were  burnt  down,  till  the  moment  when  the  news 
of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  arrived. 

III.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SILESIA. 

Silesia  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Brandenbuig ;  on  the  N.E.  by 
Posen ;  on  the  £.  by  Poland ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Cracovia  and  Galida ;  on 
tiie  S.  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Bohemia. 

Histdry.l^  From  the  earliest  times  in  which  Silesia  appears  in  history, 
we  find  it  inhabited  by  Gennans  and  Slavonians.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  come  to  this  country — then  considered  part  of  Poland — about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  By  a  division  of  that  country  among  the 
sons  of  duke  Bohslaus  III.,  Silesia  had,  for  the  first  time,  its  own  rulers 
from  the  fiunily  of  the  Piasts.  It  was  afterwards  again  divided  into  two 
duchies,  from  which  arose  the  present  division  into  Upper  and  Lower 
SOesia.  The  reigning  femily  having  been  subdivided  into  several 
branches, — of  which  there  were  no  less  than  16  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  calling  themselves  sovereign  dukes  of  Silesia, — it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  the  kings  of  Bohemia  to  subdue  this  country,  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  became  a  fief  of  that  crown,  and  was 
ultimately  united  with  it,  the  dukes  of  the  line  of  Piast  having  gradually 
been  extinguished.  Since  that  period  Silesia  remained  united  with 
Bohemia,  till  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia.  Frederic  II.  placed  Silesia  out  of  all  connexion  with  the 
German  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  its  sovereign  duke ;  but  Frederic 
William  III.  joined  it,  in  1818,  to  those  of  his  States  belonging  to  the 
Crerman  Confederacy.  The  administration  is  now  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  Prussian  provinces. 

Physical  Feature8.'2  The  Oder  divides  this  country  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  very  different  from  one  another  in  soil  and  features. 
The  German,  or  S.W.  side  is  mountainous,  but  has  an  excellent  soil. 
The  N.£.  side  on  the  right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  is  for  the 
most  part  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  country  is  highest  to  the 
S.E.  and  flattens  to  the  N.W.  The  declination  is  northwards  towards 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  The  Sudetes  run  200  miles  on  the  boundaries 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia — the  highest  point  is  the  Riesenkoppe,  or 
*  Giant's  Head,'  4,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sdmeeberg, 
or  *  Snow  Mountain,'  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Abbe  Felbiger,'and  Mr.  Gerhard,  3,065  Parisian  feet, 
above  Habelschwerdt.  This  small  village  is  75  feet  higher  than  Glatz, 
whisli  is  elevated  867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  the  total 
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^iiBiimptioii.  Fniit,  particaliiily  vpplmy  »  an  artide  of  oommetee. 
Pomenaia  has  but  few  handa  to  devote  to  manufactiires,  wfaidi  are  of 
amall  importance*  Commerce  is  animated,  particularly  by  sea,  Stettin 
hmg  one  of  the  most  important  sea^ports  in  Germany. 

Pcpukdiaiu']  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Slayonians,  partly  Germans. 
Only  in  the  N.£.  diere  is  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  the  Carjnlers,  who  have 
preserved  their  dialect  and  some  ancient  costumes.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  there  are  also  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  Jews.  There  is  one  university,  and  several  gymnanums  and 
high-schools ;  but  the  establishments  for  education  are  in  g&aenJt  nmch 
behind  those  of  the  other  Prussian  provinces.     This  province  contaio*, 

1^  The  Diarict  of  Stettin.^  This  district  extends  to  243  German 
square  miles,  with  342,002  inhabitants.  Stettin,  the  chief  town  <tf  ^ 
whole  province,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  DKHiarchy, 
contained  26,000  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  in  1828.  The 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  belong  to  this  province;  the  former 
extending  to  about  150  British  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,470 
souls,  and  the  latter  to  90  square  miles,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  fishing. 

2d.  The  Diginct  of  Sirainmd.^  This  district  embraces  pert  of 
Pomerania,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  the  island  of  Rugmi,  and 
several  other  small  islands,  extending  to  75  German  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  137,400.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles.  The  chief  town  is 
Stralsund,  with  15,900  inhabitants  in  1826.  The  fortifications  of  this 
city,  which  were  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  taken  down,  and  ^  ram- 
parts are  converted  into  public  walks.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  has  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Greifswalde,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  is  the  seal 
of  a  university  founded  in  1456,  but  now  little  frequented. 

Iskmd  cf  Ruffen.']  The  island  of  Riigen  is  the  largest  island 
belonging  to  Germany;  its  present  superficial  extent  is  about  870 
British  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  much  larger,  as  a  port  of  h^^ 
probably  the  larger  part — was  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  brood.  Its 
form  is  very  singular,  being  indented  by  the  sea  in  numy  directions.  In 
the  N.£.  a  bay  enters  deep  into  the  land,  and  forma  two  peninsulas. 
The  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  Riigen  proper,  by  a  ridge 
of  steep  mountains  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long  narrow  wall  of  pyrites, 
granite,  and  porphyritic  fragments.  The  N.E.  side  is  covered  by  the 
Stubbenitz,  a  large  forest  of  beeches,  containing  a  remarkable  monument 
of  Heathen  idolatry,^  and  terminates  in  the  celebrated  Stubbenkammer 
a  chalk  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  very  singular  form,  of  which  the 
highest  point,  563  feet  high,  is  called  the  Konig9tahl,  or  *  King's-seat,'  and 
(torn  which  600  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  to  the  shore.  With 
tlie  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  the  peninsula  of  Witlow,  a  quite 
flat  land,  finishing  in  the  N.W.  in  the  Cape  Arkona,  the  most  northern 
point  of  Germany,  in  N.  Lat.  54°  39^  42^,  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Arkona,  once  the  temple  of  Suantevit,  the  principal  god  of  the  Obotritea, 
and  the  strongest  fmtress  of  the  Rugians.  The  island  of  Rugen  is  much 
more  fertile  than  the  mainland;  Jasmund  and  Wittow  are  its  most  fertile 
districts.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants,  2  towns,  2  boroughs,  and  63 
Tillages.      The  principal  towns  are  Bergen,  with  2,200  inhabitants; 

■■  If  was  here,  probably,  that  the  wonhip  of  Hcrtha,  mentioned  by  TKitu^Genn. 
c-  40.  waM  celebrated. 
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Saergardy  on  du  peninrola  of  Jasmiudy  with  200  inhabitants ;  and.P&tbas 
"wish  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  Putbos,  and  a  recently  established 
badiing-place,  'which  is  annually  visited  by  abore  600  persons. 

SeL  The  Digtrict  rf  Kodin.']  This  district  contains  2S  towns,  5 
borongfas,  and  1,196  villages,  with  280,600  inhabitants,  who  are 
prindpelly  Ftotestants.  It  is  divided  into  9  dicles.  Kdslin,  the  chief 
town,  contains  4,900  inhabitants.  Colbefg,  on  the  Persante,  has  a 
haibonr  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  month  of  this  river.  This  place,  which  has 
a  population  of  7,511  souls,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several 
sieges  it  has  sustained,  particularly  that  of  1807  in  the  French  war, 
when  under  the  gaUant  general  Gueisenau  it  formed  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  other  Prussian  fortresses,  which  almost  all  capitulated 
in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  their  commanders ;  it  stood  the  siege,  although 
almost  all  the  housed  were  burnt  down,  till  the  moment  when  the  news 
of  the  peace  of  Ulsit  arrived. 

III.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SILESIA. 

Silesia  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Brandenburg ;  on  the  N.£.  by 
Posen ;  on  the  £.  by  Poland ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Cracovia  and  Galida ;  on 
tlie  S.  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Bohemia. 

Hi8imy,'\  From  the  earliest  times  in  which  Silesia  smpears  in  history, 
we  find  it  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Slavonians.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  come  to  this  country — then  conndered  part  of  Poland — about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  By  a  division  of  that  country  among  the 
sons  of  duke  Bolislaus  III.,  Silena  had,  for  the  first  time,  its  own  rulers 
from  the  fjamily  of  the  Piasts.  It  vnis  afterwards  again  divided  into  two 
duchies,  from  which  arose  the  present  division  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Slesia.  The  reigning  family  having  been  subdivided  into  several 
brsncfaes, — of  which  tiiere  were  no  less  than  16  in  tiie  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  calling  themselves  sovereign  dukes  of  Silesia, — ^it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  the  kings  of  Bohemia  to  subdue  this  country,  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  became  a  fief  of  that  crown,  and  was 
ultimately  united  with  it,  the  dukes  of  the  line  of  Piast  having  gradually 
been  extinguished.  Since  that  period  Silesia  remained  united  with 
Bohemia,  tiU  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia.  Frederic  II.  placed  Silesia  out  of  all  connexion  with  the 
German  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  iis  sovereign  duke ;  but  Frederic 
William  III.  joined  it,  in  1818,  to  those  of  his  States  belonging  to  the 
German  Confederacy.  The  administration  is  now  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  Pmssian  provinces. 

Physical  FeaturesS^  The  Oder  divides  this  country  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  very  different  from  one  another  in  soil  and  features. 
liie  German,  or  S.W.  side  is  mountainous,  but  has  an  excellent  soil. 
The  N.£.  side  on  the  right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  ia  for  the 
most  part  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  country  is  highest  to  the 
S.E.  and  flattens  to  the  N.W.  The  declination  is  northwards  towards 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  The  Sudetes  run  200  miles  on  the  boundaries 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia — the  highest  point  is  the  Riesenkoppe,  or 
*  Giant's  Head,'  4,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Schneeberg, 
or  <  Snow  Mountain,'  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Abbe  Felbiger,  and  Mr.  Gerhard,  S,065  P&risian  feet, 
above  Habelschwerdt.  This  sinall  village  is  75  feet  higher  than  Glatz, 
whinh  is  elevated  867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  the  total 
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^iiBiimptitta.  Fruit,  porticiilaily  apples,  is  an  srticle  of  conunerae. 
Pomemaia  has  but  few  bands  to  devote  to  nuurafiM^tiires,  which  are  of 
small  impoitance.  Commerce  is  animated,  particnlariy  by  sea,  Stettin 
Itting  one  of  the  most  important  sea^ports  in  Germany. 

PcpukUiaiu'}  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Slavonians,  partly  Germans. 
Only  in  the  N.£.  there  is  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  the  Carjnlers,  who  have 
preserved  their  dialect  and  some  andent  costumes.  Most  of  th^ 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  there  are  also  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  Jews.  There  is  one  university,  and  several  gymnanums  and 
hi§;h-6chools ;  but  the  establishments  for  education  are  in  geneial  much 
behind  those  of  the  other  Prussian  provinces.     This  province  containff, 

1^  The  Ditirue  of  StetHn,^  This  district  extends  to  243  Gcnnan 
square  miles,  with  342,002  inhabitants.  Stettin,  the  chief  town  of  the 
whole  province,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  monardiy, 
contained  26,000  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  in  1828.  The 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  belong  to  this  province;  the  former 
extending  to  about  150  British  square  miles,  with  a  population  <^  3,470 
souls,  and  the  latter  to  90  square  miles,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  fishing. 

2d.  The  Duirici  tf  £^raliund,Ji  This  district  embraces  port  of 
Pomerania,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  the  island  of  Rugrai,  and 
several  other  small  islands,  extending  to  75  German  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  137,400.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles.  The  chief  town  is 
Stralsund,  with  15,900  inhabitants  in  1826.  The  fortifications  of  thb 
city,  which  were  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  ram- 
parts are  converted  into  public  walks.  The  luubour  is  good,  but  has  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Greifswalde,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  is  the  seal 
of  a  university  founded  in  1456,  but  now  little  frequented. 

Idand  of  Rugen."]  The  island  of  Riigen  is  the  largest  island 
belonging  to  Germany;  its  present  superficial  extent  is  about  870 
British  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  much  larger,  as  a  port  of  it-^ 
probably  the  larger  part — was  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  brood.  Its 
form  is  very  singular,  being  indented  by  the  sea  in  many  directions.  In 
the  N.£.  a  bay  enters  deep  into  the  land,  and  forms  two  peninsulas. 
The  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  Riigen  proper,  by  a  ridge 
of  steep  mountains  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long  narrow  wall  of  pyrites, 
granite,  and  porphyritic  fragments.  The  N.Ei.  side  is  covered  by  the 
Stubbenitz,  a  large  forest  of  beeches,  containing  a  remarkable  monument 
of  Heathen  idolatry,^  and  terminates  in  the  celebrated  Stubbenkammer 
a  chalk  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  very  singular  form,  of  which  the 
highest  point,  563  feet  high,  is  called  the  Konigstahl,  or  <  KingVseat,'  and 
fh>m  which  600  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  to  the  shore.  With 
tlie  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  the  peninsula  of  Witlow,  a  quite 
flat  land,  finishing  in  the  N.W.  in  the  Cape  Arkona,  the  most  norUiem 
point  of  Germany,  in  N.  Lat.  54®  39^  42^^,  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Arkona,  once  the  temple  of  Suantevit,  the  principal  god  of  the  Obotrites, 
and  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Rugians.  The  island  of  Rugen  n  much 
more  fertile  than  the  mainland;  Jasmund  and  Wittow  are  its  most  fertOe 
districts.  It  has  28,150  mhabitants,  2  towns,  2  boroughs,  and  63 
villages.      The  principal  towns  are  Bergen,  with  2,200  inhabitants; 

"  It  wM  hen,  probabty,  that  the  wcnnihip  of  Hertha,  mentioned  by  lUtu%  Oerw. 
c>  40.  wiu  celebrated. 
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Sargard,  on  tibe  peniiiBiila  of  Jasmiindy  with  200  inhabitants ;  and  Patbns 
with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  Pathos,  and  a  recently  established 
badiing-plaoe,  which  is  annually  visited  by  aboTO  600  persons. 

3d.  The  District  tf  jEbWin.]  This  district  contains  2S  towns,  5 
iMMwngfas,  and  1,196  Tillages,  with  280,600  inhabitants,  who  are 
principally  Protestants.  It  is  divided  bto  9  drdes.  Kdslin,  the  chief 
town,  contains  4,900  inhabitants.  Colbeig,  on  the  Persante,  has  a 
haiboor  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  month  of  this  river.  This  place,  which  has 
a  population  of  7,511  sonls,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several 
aneges  it  has  sustained,  particularly  that  of  1807  in  the  French  war, 
when  under  the  gallant  general  Gneisenau  it  formed  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  other  Prussian  fortresses,  which  almost  all  capitulated 
in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  their  commanders ;  it  stood  the  si^e,  although 
almost  ail  the  houseifi  were  burnt  down,  till  the  moment  when  the  news 
of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  arrived. 

III.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SILESIA. 

Silesia  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Brandenburg ;  on  the  N.E,  by 
Posen ;  on  the  £•  by  Poland ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Cracovia  and  Galicia ;  on 
die  S.  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Bohemia. 

HistofyJ^    From  the  earliest  times  in  which  Silesia  appears  in  history, 

we  find  it  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Slavonians.     The  latter  seem  to 

have  come  to  this  country — then  considered  part  of  Poland — about  the 

middle  of  the  6th  century.     By  a  division  of  that  country  among  the 

sons  of  duke  Bolislaus  III.,  Silesia  had,  for  the  first  lime,  its  own  rulers 

firom  the  family  of  the  Piasts.     It  was  afterwards  again  divided  into  two 

dadiies,  from  which  arose  the  present  division  into  Upper  and  Lower 

Silesia.     The  reigning  fiamily  having  been    subdivided    into    several 

branches, — of  which  there  were  no  less  than  16  in  the  begmning  of  the 

14th  century,  calling  themselves  sovereign  dukes  of  Silesia, — ^it  was  an 

easy  matter  for  the  kings  of  Bohemia  to  subdue  this  country,  which,  in 

the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  became  a  fief  of  that  crown,  and  was 

ultimately  united  with  it,  the  dukes  of  tbe  line  of  Piast  having  gradually 

been  extmgnished.     Since  that  period   Silesia  remained   united  with 

Bohemia,  till  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  when  it  was  ceded  to 

Prussia.     Frederic  II.  placed  Silesia  out  of  all  connexion  with  the 

German  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  iis  sovereign  duke  ;  but  Frederic 

William  III.  joined  it,  in  1818,  to  those  of  his  States  belonging  to  the 

German  Confederacy.     The  administration  is  now  similar  to  that  of  all 

tbe  Prussian  provinces. 

Phyncal  Feaiturear^  The  Oder  divides  this  country  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  very  different  from  one  another  in  soil  and  features. 
Tbe  German,  or  S.W.  side  is  mountainous,  but  has  an  excellent  soil. 
Tbe  N.E.  side  on  the  right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  is  for  the 
most  part  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  country  is  highest  to  the 
S.E.  and  flattens  to  the  N.W.  The  declination  is  northwards  towards 
tbe  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  The  Sudetes  run  200  miles  on  the  boundaries 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia — ^the  highest  point  is  the  Riesenkoppe,  or 
*  Giant's  Head,'  4,950  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  The  Schneebezg, 
or  ^  Snow  Mountain,'  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Abbe  Felbiger,-and  Mr.  Gerhard,  3,065  Parisian  feet, 
above  Habelschwerdt.  This  small  village  is  75  feet  higher  than  Glatz, 
whiak  is  elevated  867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  the  total 
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^nsompticm.  Fruit,  partiicalaily  apples,  is  an  article  of  oommeree. 
Pomeraiita  has  but  few  bands  to  devote  to  manuftMStiiTes,  wbidi  are  of 
small  importance*  Commerce  is  animated,  particnlsily  by  sea,  Stettin 
feeing  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in  Germany. 

Popuiatian,']  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Slavonians,  partly  Germans. 
Only  in  the  N.£.  there  is  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  the  Carjnlers,  n^o  have 
preserved  their  dialect  and  some  ancient  costumes.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  there  are  also  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  Jews.  There  is  one  university,  and  several  gymnashnras  and 
hig^-schools ;  but  the  establishments  for  education  are  in  general  much 
behind  those  of  the  other  Prussian  provinces.     This  province  contsin^y 

IsL  The  District  cf  StMxn.'\  This  district  extends  to  243  Gmnan 
square  miles,  with  342,002  inhabitants.  Stettin,  the  chief  town  of  the 
whole  province,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  monarchy, 
contained  26,000  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  in  1828.  The 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  belong  to  this  province;  the  former 
extending  to  about  150  British  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,470 
souls,  and  the  latter  to  90  square  miles,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  fishing. 

U.  The  District  (f  Straisund.'}  This  district  embraces  part  of 
Pomerania,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  the  island  of  Rugrai,  and 
several  other  small  islands,  extending  to  75  German  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  137,400.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles.  The  chief  town  is 
Stralsund,  with  15,900  inhabitants  in  1826.  The  fortifications  of  this 
city,  whidh  were  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  ram- 
parts are  converted  into  public  walks.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  has  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Greifswalde,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  in  1456,  but  now  Uttle  frequented. 

Island  cf  RiigenJl  The  island  of  Riigen  is  the  largest  island 
belonging  to  Germany;  its  present  superficial  extent  is  about  870 
British  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  much  larger,  as  a  part  of  it-^- 
probably  the  larger  part — was  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  broad.  Its 
form  is  very  singular,  being  indented  by  the  sea  in  many  directions.  In 
the  N.£.  a  bay  enters  deep  into  the  land,  and  forms  two  pemnsolas. 
The  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  Rugen  proper,  by  a  ridge 
of  steep  mountains  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long  narrow  wall  of  pyrites, 
granite,  and  porphyritic  fragments.  The  N.E.  side  is  covered  by  the 
Stubbenitz,  a  large  forest  of  beeches,  containing  a  remarkable  monumrat 
of  Heathen  idolatry,^  and  terminates  in  the  celebrated  Stubbenkammer 
a  chalk  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  very  singular  form,  of  which  ^e 
highest  point,  563  feet  high,  is  called  the  Kdnig9tahl,  or  <  King's-seat,'  and 
from  which  600  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  to  the  ehme.  With 
tlie  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  the  peninsula  of  M^tlow,  a  quite 
flat  land,  finishing  in  the  N.W.  in  the  Cape  Arkona,  the  most  norUiem 
point  of  Germany,  in  N.  Lat.  54^  39^  42^,  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Arkona,  once  the  temple  of  Suantevit,  the  principal  god  of  the  Obotritea, 
and  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Rugians.  The  island  of  Ri^n  is  much 
more  fertile  than  the  mainland;  Jasmund  and  Wittow  are  its  most  fertile 
districts.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants,  2  towns,  2  boroughs,  and  63 
villages.      The  principal  towns  are  Bergen,  with  2,200  inhabitants; 

*■  It  was  bore,  prnlHibly,  that  the  worship  of  Hertha,  mentioned  by  Tadtit%  Oerv. 
c>  40.  y/C9M  celebrated. 
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SsTgard,  on  tibe  pcninrola  of  Jasmiind,  with  200  inlialntants ;  and.Patbiis 
wiih  a  castle  belongiiig  to  the  Prince  Pntbiu,  and  a  recently  established 
batbing-pkce,  which  is  annually  vimted  by  aboTe  600  persons. 

SdL  The  DMrict  of  KosHnq  This  district  contains  2S  towns,  5 
boronghsy  and  1,196  YiUages,  with  280,600  inhabitants,  who  are 
principally  Protestants.  It  is  divided  bto  9  circles.  Kfislin,  the  chief 
town,  contains  4,900  inhabitants.  Colberg,  on  the  Persante,  has  a 
faaiiwiB'  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  month  of  this  river.  This  pkce,  which  has 
a  popolation  of  7,511  souls,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several 
sieges  it  has  sustained,  particularly  that  of  1807  in  the  French  war, 
when  under  the  gallant  general  Gneisenau  it  formed  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  other  Pnunian  fortresses,  which  almost  all  capitulated 
in  a  manner  di^raceful  to  their  commanders ;  it  stood  the  siege,  although 
almost  all  the  house^i  were  burnt  down,  till  the  moment  when  the  news 
of  the  peace  of  Ulsit  arrived. 

III.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SILESIA. 

Silesia  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Brandenburg ;  on  the  N.E.  by 
Posen ;  on  the  £.  by  Poland ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Cracovia  and  Galicia ;  on 
ihe  8.  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Sileda ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Bohemia. 

JTtftoiy.]    From  the  earliest  times  in  which  Silesia  appears  in  history, 

we  find  it  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Slavonians.     Tlie  latter  seem  to 

have  come  to  this  country — then  considered  part  of  Poland — about  the 

middle  of  the  6th  century.     By  a  division  of  that  country  among  the 

sons  of  dvke  Bolislaus  III.,  Silesia  had,  for  the  first  lime,  its  own  rulers 

from  the  family  of  the  Piasts.     It  was  afterwards  again  divided  into  two 

dachies,  firom  which  arose  the  present  division  into  Upper  and  Lower 

Silesia.     The  reigning  fieunily  having  been    subdivided    into    several 

branches,— of  which  there  were  no  less  than  16  in  the  beginning  of  the 

14th  century,  calling  themselves  sovereign  dukes  of  Silesia, — it  was  an 

easy  matter  for  the  kings  of  Bohemia  to  subdue  this  country,  which,  in 

the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  became  a  fief  of  that  crown,  and  was 

ultimately  united  with  it,  the  dukes  of  the  line  of  Piast  having  gradually 

been  extingmshed.     Since  that  period   Silesia  remained   united  with 

Bohemia,  till  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  when  it  was  ceded  to 

Prussia.     Frederic  II.  phiced  Silesia  out  of  all  connexion  with  the 

German  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  its  sovereign  duke ;  but  Frederic 

William  III.  joined  it,  in  1818,  to  those  of  his  States  belonging  to  the 

German  Confederacy.    The  administration  is  now  similar  to  tbit  of  all 

the  Prussian  provinces. 

Physical  Feaiturea^  The  Oder  divides  this  country  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  very  different  firom  one  another  in  soil  and  features. 
The  German,  or  S.W.  side  is  mountainous,  but  has  an  excellent  soil. 
The  N.E.  side  on  the  right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  is  for  the 
most  part  fiat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  country  is  highest  to  the 
S.E.  and  fiattens  to  the  N.W.  The  declination  is  northwards  towards 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  The  Sudetes  run  200  miles  on  the  boundaries 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia — the  highest  point  is  the  Riesenkoppe,  or 
'  Giant's  Head,'  4,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Schneebezg, 
or  <  Snow  Mountain,'  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Abbe  Felbiger,  and  Mr.  Gerhard,  3,065  Pbrinan  feet, 
above  Habelschwerdt.  This  small  village  is  75  feet  higher  than  Glatz, 
whiah  is  elevated  867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  the  total 
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^nsnmpticm.  Fruit,  particiilarly  i^ypiet,  is  an  artide  of  oonuneree. 
Pomennta  has  but  few  hands  to  devote  to  mannfiMstnres,  which  are  of 
small  importance.  Commerce  is  animated,  particularly  by  sea,  Stettin 
Ising  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in  Germany. 

PopukOwn.']  The  inhabitants  are  partly  SlaTonians,  partly  Germans. 
Only  in  the  N.£.  there  is  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  the  CaijuWs,  \fho  have 
preserved  their  dialect  and  some  ancient  costumes.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  there  are  also  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  Jews.  There  is  one  university,  and  several  gymnanums  and 
hi^-schools ;  but  the  establishments  for  education  are  in  genenl  much 
behind  those  of  the  other  Prussian  provinces.     This  province  contains, 

ImL  The  District  cf  StMnT^  This  district  extends  to  243  German 
square  miles,  with  342,002  inhabitants.  Stettin,  the  chief  town  of  the 
whole  province,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  mooazchy, 
contained  26,000  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  in  1828.  The 
ishmds  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  belong  to  this  province;  the  former 
extending  to  about  150  BriUsh  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,470 
souls,  and  the  latter  to  90  square  miles,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  fishing. 

2tf.  The  Dtstrict  of  ^akund.']  This  district  embraces  port  of 
Pomerania,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  the  island  of  Rugen,  and 
several  other  small  islands,  extending  to  75  German  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  137,400.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles.  The  chief  town  is 
Stnlsund,  with  15,900  inhabitants  in  1826.  The  fortifications  of  this 
dty,  which  were  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  ram- 
parts are  converted  into  public  walks.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  has  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Greifswalde,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  in  1456,  but  now  little  frequented. 

Island  of  Rugen,"]  The  island  of  Riigen  is  the  largest  island 
belonging  to  Germany;  its  present  superficial  extent  is  about  370 
British  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  much  larger,  as  a  part  oi  it-^ 
probably  the  larger  part — was  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  broad.  Its 
form  is  very  singular,  being  indented  by  the  sea  in  many  direclions.  In 
the  N.£.  a  bay  enters  deep  into  the  land,  and  forms  two  peninsulas. 
The  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  Rugen  proper,  by  n  ridge 
of  steep  mountains  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long  narrow  wall  of  pyrites, 
granite,  and  porphyritic  fragments.  The  N.£.  side  is  covo^ed  by  the 
Stubbenitz,  a  large  forest  of  beeches,  containing  a  remarkable  monument 
of  Heathen  idolatry,^  and  terminates  in  the  celebrated  Stubbenkammer 
a  chalk  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  very  singular  form,  of  which  the 
highest  point,  563  feet  high,  is  called  the  Kdnigstahl,  or  <  King's-seat,'  and 
from  which  600  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  to  the  ehore.  With 
tlie  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  the  peninsula  of  Widow,  a  quite 
flat  land,  finishing  in  the  N.W.  in  the  Cape  Arkona,  the  most  northern 
point  of  Germany,  in  N.  Lat.  54^  39^  42^  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Arkona,  once  the  temple  of  Suantevit,  the  principal  god  of  the  Obotrites, 
and  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Rugians.  The  island  of  Rugen  is  much 
more  fertile  than  the  mainland;  Jasmund  and  Wittow  are  its  most  fertile 
districts.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants,  2  towns,  2  boroughs,  and  63 
villages.      The  principal  towns  are  Bergen,  with  2,200  inhabitants; 

"  It  was  bane,  pmbably,  that  the  worship  of  Hertha,  mentioned  by  Tbcitob  Qtrtu 
c>  40.  was  celebrated. 
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Sargard,  on  the  peniiiBiila  of  Jasorand,  with  200  inhabitants ;  and  Patbns 
with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  Potbns,  and  a  recently  established 
batfaing-plaee,  whidb  is  annually  visited  by  above  600  persons. 

3d.  The  DMrid  of  KosUfL}  This  district  contains  23  town,  5 
boroogfas,  and  1,196  villages,  with  280,600  inhabitants,  who  are 
principally  Protestants.  It  is  divided  into  9  circles.  Kaslin,  the  chief 
town,  contains  4,900  inhabitants.  Colbei^,  on  the  Persante,  has  a 
harboor  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  month  of  this  river.  This  place,  which  has 
a  population  of  7,dll  sonls,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several 
sieges  it  has  sustained,  particularly  that  of  1807  in  the  French  war, 
when  under  the  gallant  general  Gneisenau  it  formed  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  other  Prussian  fortresses,  which  almost  all  capitulated 
in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  their  commanders ;  it  stood  the  siege,  although 
almost  ail  the  houses  were  burnt  down,  till  the  moment  wh^  the  news 
of  the  peace  of  Ulsit  arrived. 

III.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SILESIA. 

SUesia  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Brandenburg ;  on  the  N.E.  by 
Poaen ;  on  the  £•  by  Poland  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Cracovia  and  Galicia ;  on 
the  S.  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Bohemia. 

JTitftor^.]  From  the  earliest  times  in  which  Silesia  appears  in  history, 
we  find  it  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Slavonians.  Tbe  latter  seem  to 
have  erase  to  this  country — then  considered  part  of  Poland — about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  By  a  division  of  that  country  among  the 
sons  of  duke  Bolislaus  III.,  Silena  had,  for  the  first  time,  its  own  rulers 
firom  the  fiunily  of  the  Piasts.  It  was  afterwards  again  divided  into  two 
duchies,  from  which  arose  the  present  division  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia.  The  reigning  fieunily  having  been  subdivided  into  several 
biaacbes, — of  which  there  were  no  less  than  16  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  calling  themselves  sovereign  dukes  of  Silesia, — ^it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  the  kings  of  Bohemia  to  subdue  this  country,  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  became  a  fief  of  that  crown,  and  was 
ultimately  united  with  it,  the  dukes  of  the  line  of  Piast  having  gradually 
been  extinguished.  Since  that  period  Silesia  remained  united  with 
Bohemia,  till  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia.  Frederic  II.  placed  Silesia  out  of  all  connexion  with  the 
German  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  its  sovereign  duke  ;  but  Frederic 
William  III.  joined  it,  in  1818,  to  those  of  his  States  belonging  to  the 
German  Confederacy.  The  administration  is  now  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  Prussian  provinces. 

Physical  Features.^  The  Oder  divides  this  country  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  very  different  from  one  another  in  soil  and  features. 
Tlie  German,  or  S.W.  side  is  mountainous,  but  has  an  excellent  soil. 
The  N.E.  side  on  the  right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  is  for  the 
roost  part  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  country  is  highest  to  the 
S.E.  and  flattens  to  the  N.W.  Hie  declination  is  northwards  towards 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  The  Sndetes  run  200  miles  on  the  boundaries 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia — the  highest  point  is  the  Riesenkoppe,  or 
*  Giant's  Head,'  4,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Schneebezg, 
or  *  Snow  Mountain,'  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Abbe  Felbiger,  and  Mr.  Gerhard,  8,065  Pbrinan  feet, 
above  Habelschwerdt.  This  small  village  is  75  feet  higher  than  Glatz, 
is  elevated  867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  the  total 
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^nsnmptittn.  Fruit,  particiilariy  apples,  m  an  artide  of  cotmnate. 
Pomennia  has  but  few  bands  to  devote  to  maimfiMstnres,  which  are  of 
small  importance.  Commerce  is  animated,  particnlarly  by  sea,  Stettin 
fceing  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in  Germany. 

Popuiatwn,']  The  inhabitants  are  partly  SlaTonians,  partly  Germans. 
Only  in  the  N.£.  there  is  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  the  Carjulers,  who  have 
preserved  their  dialect  and  some  ancient  costumes.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  there  are  also  Catholics,  Calrinists,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  Jews.  There  is  one  university,  and  several  gymnasiums  and 
hig^-schools ;  but  the  establishments  for  education  are  in  general  nrach 
behind  those  of  the  other  Prussian  provinces.     This  province  contains, 

\mL  The  Dishid  of  Stettin.']  This  district  extends  to  243  German 
square  miles,  with  342,002  inhabitants.  Stettin,  the  chief  town  of  the 
whole  province,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  naonaichy, 
contained  26,000  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  in  1828.  The 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  belong  to  this  province;  the  former 
extending  to  about  150  BriUsh  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,470 
souls,  and  the  latter  to  90  square  miles,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  fishing. 

%d.  The  Didrict  of  StrainendJ\  This  district  embraces  port  of 
Pomerania,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  the  island  of  Riigen,  and 
several  other  small  islands,  extending  to  75  German  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  137,400.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles.  The  chief  town  is 
Stralsund,  with  15,900  inhabitants  in  1826.  The  fortifications  of  this 
dty,  which  were  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  ram- 
parts are  converted  into  public  walks.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  has  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Greifswalde,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  in  1456,  but  now  little  frequented. 

Island  fjf  R'ugen.']  The  island  of  Riigen  is  the  largest  island 
belon^^ng  to  Germany;  its  present  superficial  extent  is  about  870 
BritiBh  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  much  larger,  as  a  part  of  it-^ 
probably  the  larger  part — was  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  broad.  Its 
form  is  very  singular,  being  indented  by  the  sea  in  many  directions.  In 
the  N.£.  a  bay  enters  deep  into  the  land,  and  forms  two  peninsulas. 
The  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  Riigen  proper,  by  a  ridge 
of  steep  mountains  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long  narrow  wall  of  pyrites, 
granite,  and  porphyritic  fragments.  The  N.E.  side  is  covered  by  the 
Stubbenitz,  a  large  forest  of  beeches,  containing  a  remarkable  monument 
of  Heathen  idolatry,^  and  terminates  in  the  celebrated  Stubbenkammer 
a  chalk  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  very  singular  form,  of  which  the 
highest  point,  563  feet  high,  is  called  the  Konig9tahl,  or  '  King's-seat,'  and 
from  which  600  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  to  the  diore.  With 
tlie  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  the  peninsula  of  Witlow,  a  quite 
flat  land,  finishing  in  the  N.W.  in  the  Cape  Aricona,  the  most  northern 
point  of  Germany,  in  N.  Lat.  54^  39^  42^,  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Arkona,  once  the  temple  of  Snantevit,  the  principal  god  of  the  Obotrites, 
and  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Rugians.  The  island  of  Rugenis  much 
more  fertile  than  the  mainland;  Jasmund  and  Wittow  are  its  most  fertile 
dbtricts.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants,  2  towns,  2  boroughs,  and  63 
villages.      The  principal  towns  are  Bergen,  with  2,200  inhabitants; 

**  It  was  ben,  prnliably,  that  the  worship  of  Hertha,  mentioned  bf  Tadtob  Gcrw. 
c-  40.  waa  celebrated. 
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Sargard,  on  tibe  peninsiila  of  Jasmiindy  with  200  inbabitants ;  and  Patbns 
with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  Pntbns,  and  a  recently  established 
btttbing-place,  which  is  annnally  visited  by  abore  600  persons. 

Sdl  The  Dishrict  of  KosUn.^  This  district  contains  2S  towns,  5 
boronghs,  and  1,196  viliages,  with  280,600  inhabitants,  who  are 
principally  Protestants.  It  is  divided  bto  9  circles.  Koslin,  the  chief 
town,  contains  4,900  inhabitantB.  Colberg,  on  the  Persante,  has  a 
harbour  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  month  of  this  river.  This  place,  which  has 
a  population  of  7,511  souls,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several 
sieges  it  has  sustained,  particularly  that  of  1807  in  the  French  war, 
when  xmder  the  gallant  general  Gneisenau  it  formed  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  other  Prussian  fortresses,  which  almost  all  capitulated 
in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  their  commanders ;  it  stood  the  siege,  although 
almost  all  the  houses  were  burnt  down,  till  the  moment  wh^  the  news 
of  the  peace  of  Tikit  arrived. 

III.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SILESIA. 

Silesia  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Brandenburg;  on  the  N.E.  by 
Posen ;  on  the  £•  by  Poland ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Cracovia  and  Galicia ;  on 
the  S.  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Bohemia. 

Hisknry,^  From  the  earliest  times  in  which  Silesia  appears  in  history, 
we  find  it  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Slavonians.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  come  to  this  country — then  considered  part  of  Poland — about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  By  a  division  of  that  country  among  the 
sons  of  duke  Bolislaus  III.,  Silesia  had,  for  the  first  lime,  its  own  rulers 
from  the  family  of  the  Piasts.  It  was  afterwards  again  divided  into  two 
duchies,  from  which  arose  the  present  division  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Slesia.  The  reigning  family  having  been  subdivided  into  several 
branches, — of  which  there  were  no  less  than  16  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  calling  themselves  sovereign  dukes  of  Silesia, — ^it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  the  kings  of  Bohemia  to  subdue  this  country,  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  became  a  fief  of  that  crown,  and  was 
ultimately  united  with  it,  the  dukes  of  tbe  line  of  Piast  havmg  gradually 
been  extingmshed.  Since  that  period  Silesia  remained  united  with 
Bohemia,  till  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia.  Frederic  II.  placed  Silesia  out  of  all  connexion  with  the 
German  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  iis  sovereign  duke  ;  but  Frederic 
William  III.  joined  it,  in  1818,  to  those  of  his  States  belonging  to  the 
German  Confederacy.  The  administration  is  now  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  Prussian  provinces. 

Physical  Features^}  The  Oder  divides  this  country  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  very  different  from  one  another  in  soil  and  features. 
The  German,  or  S.W.  side  is  mountainous,  but  has  an  excellent  soil. 
The  N.E.  side  on  the  right  bank,  called  tbe  Polish  side,  is  for  the 
roost  part  fiat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  country  is  highest  to  the 
S.E.  and  fiattens  to  the  N.W.  The  declination  is  northwards  towards 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  The  Sudetes  run  200  miles  on  the  boundaries 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia — the  highest  point  is  the  Riesenkoppe,  or 
*  Giant's  Head,'  4,950  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  The  Schneebezg, 
or  *  Snow  Mountain,'  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Abbe  Felbiger,  and  Mr.  Gerhard,  3,065  Parisian  feet, 
above  Habelschwerdt.  This  sroall  village  is  75  feet  higher  than  Glatz, 
whiali  is  elevated  867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  the  total 
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QNisiiinptittn.  Fruit,  particiilarly-  apples,  is  an  article  of  cotmneroe. 
Pomennia  has  but  few  bands  to  devote  to  mairaflMstiires,  which  are  of 
small  importance.  Commerce  is  animated,  particularly  by  sea,  Stettin 
fceing  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in  Germany. 

Popukttwn,']  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Slavonians,  partly  Germans. 
Only  in  the  N.£.  there  is  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  the  CarpilerB,  ynho  have 
preserved  their  dialect  and  scmie  ancient  costumes.  Meet  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  there  are  also  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  Jews.  There  is  one  university,  and  several  gymnarinois  and 
hig^-schools ;  but  the  establishments  for  education  are  in  general  much 
behind  those  of  the  other  Prussian  provinces.     This  province  eontaims 

\mL  The  Dishid  of  Stettin.']  This  district  extends  to  243  Gmnan 
square  miles,  with  342,002  inhabitants.  Stettin,  the  chief  town  of  the 
whole  province,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  monarchy, 
contained  26,000  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Balbi,  in  1828.  The 
islands  of  Usedom  and  WoUin  belong  to  this  province;  the  former 
extending  to  about  150  British  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,470 
souls,  and  the  latter  to  90  square  miles,  with  SOOO  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  6shing. 

2tf.  The  District  of  ^akundJ]  This  district  embraces  port  of 
Pomerania,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  the  island  of  Riigen,  and 
several  other  small  islands,  extending  to  75  German  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  137,400.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles.  The  chief  town  is 
Stralsund,  with  15,900  inhabitants  in  1826.  The  fortifications  of  this 
city,  whidi  were  formerly  celebrated,  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  ram- 
parts are  converted  into  public  walks.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  has  a 
very  narrow  entrance.  Greifswalde,  with  7,800  inhabitants,  is  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  in  1456,  but  now  liule  frequented. 

Island  of  RugenJ]  The  island  of  Riigen  is  the  largest  island 
belon^ng  to  Germany;  its  present  superficial  extent  is  about  870 
British  square  miles,  but  it  has  been  much  larger,  as  a  part  erf*  it-^ 
probably  the  larger  part-— was  engulfed  by  the  sea  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  of  about  a  mile  IntMd.  Its 
form  is  very  singular,  being  indented  by  the  sea  in  many  directions.  In 
the  N.£.  a  bay  enters  deep  into  the  land,  and  forms  two  peninsolas. 
The  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  Rugen  proper,  by  u  ridge 
of  steep  mountains  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long  narrow  wall  of  pyrites, 
granite,  and  porphyritic  fragments.  The  N.E.  side  is  covered  by  the 
Stubbenitz,  a  large  forest  of  beeches,  containing  a  remarkable  monument 
of  Heathen  idolatry,^  and  terminates  in  the  celebrated  Stubbenkammer 
a  chalk  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  very  singular  form,  of  which  the 
highest  point,  563  feet  high,  is  called  the  Konigstahl,  or  <  King's-seat,'  and 
horn  which  600  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  to  the  shcne.  With 
tlie  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  the  peninsula  of  Widow,  a  quite 
flat  land,  finishing  in  the  N.W.  in  the  Cape  Arkona,  the  most  northern 
point  of  Germany,  in  N.  Lat.  54^  39^  42^,  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Aiicona,  once  the  temple  of  Snantevit,  the  principal  god  of  the  Obotfites, 
and  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Rugians.  The  island  of  Rugen  is  much 
more  fertile  than  the  mainland;  Jasmund  and  Wittow  are  its  most  fertile 
districts.  It  has  28,150  inhabitants,  2  towns,  2  boroughs,  and  63 
villages.      The  principal  towns  are  Bergen,  with  2,200  inhabitants; 

"  If  was  hen,  prnbaUy,  that  the  worship  of  Hatha,  mentioned  by  Tacitu%(?enk 
c*  40.  was  celebrated. 
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Saigard,  on  the  peninBda  of  Jasmimdy  with  200  inhabitants ;  and  Patbns 
with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  Potbns,  and  a  recently  established 
balfaing-place,  which  is  annually  visited  by  above  600  persons. 

Sd.  The  District  cf  Kodin.'}  This  district  contains  2S  towns,  5 
boroughs,  and  1,196  villages,  with  280,600  inhabitants,  who  are 
principally  Protestants.  It  is  divided  bto  9  circles.  Kdslin,  the  chief 
town,  contains  4,900  inhabitants.  Colberg,  on  the  Persante,  has  a 
harboor  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  month  of  this  river.  This  place,  which  has 
a  population  of  7,511  souls,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  several 
sneges  it  has  sustamed,  particularly  that  of  1807  in  the  French  war, 
when  xmder  the  gallant  general  Gneisenau  it  formed  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  other  Prussian  fortresses,  which  almost  aU  capitulated 
in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  their  commanders ;  it  stood  the  si^e,  although 
almost  all  the  houses  were  burnt  down,  till  the  moment  when  the  news 
of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  arrived. 

III.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SILESIA. 

Silesia  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Brandenburg ;  on  the  N.E.  by 
Posen ;  on  the  £•  by  Poland ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Cracovia  and  Galicia ;  on 
the  S.  by  Moravia  or  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Bohemia. 

History.'^  From  the  earliest  times  in  which  Silesia  appears  in  history, 
we  find  it  inhabited  by  Gennans  and  Slavonians.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  come  to  this  country — then  considered  part  of  Poland — about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  By  a  division  of  that  country  among  the 
sons  of  duke  Bolislaus  III.,  Silesia  had,  for  the  first  lime,  its  own  rulers 
£rom  the  family  of  the  Piasts.  It  was  afterwards  again  divided  into  two 
dachies,  from  which  arose  the  present  division  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia.  The  reigning  family  having  been  subdivided  into  several 
branches, — of  which  there  were  no  less  than  16  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  calling  themselves  sovereign  dukes  of  Silesia, — ^it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  the  kings  of  Bohemia  to  subdue  this  country,  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  became  a  fief  of  that  crown,  and  was 
ultimately  united  with  it,  the  dukes  of  the  line  of  Piast  having  gradually 
been  extinguished.  Since  that  period  Silesia  remained  united  with 
Bohemia,  till  the  peace  of  Breslau,  in  1742,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia.  Frederic  II.  placed  Silesia  out  of  all  connexion  with  the 
Gennan  empire,  and  took  the  title  of  its  sovereign  duke  ;  but  Frederic 
William  III.  joined  it,  in  1818,  to  those  of  his  States  belonging  to  the 
German  Confederacy.  The  administration  is  now  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  Prussian  provinces. 

Physical  FeoEturssr^  The  Oder  divides  this  country  into  two  almost 
equal  parts,  very  different  frt>m  one  another  in  soil  and  features. 
The  German,  or  S.W.  side  is  mountainous,  but  has  an  excellent  soil. 
The  N.E.  side  on  the  right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  is  for  the 
roost  part  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  country  is  highest  to  the 
S.E.  and  flattens  to  tiie  N.W.  The  declination  is  northwards  towards 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic.  The  Sudetes  run  200  miles  on  the  boundaries 
between  Silesia  and  Bohemia — the  highest  point  is  the  Riesenkoppe,  or 
^  Giant's  Head,'  4,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Schneebezg, 
or  '  Snow  Mountain,'  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is,  according  to  the  obser- 
vadons  of  the  Abbe  Felbiger,  -and  Mr.  Gerhard,  8,065  Parisian  feet, 
above  Habeischwerdt.  This  small  village  is  75  feet  higher  than  Glatz, 
whiah  is  elevated  867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  the  total 
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luiye  been  gTadnaUy  bWded  mth  the  Genuans  asd  Jews.  TheTeUfrim 
of  the  majority  is  Lutheran;  there  are  1,132,272  Protestants,  7£^1 
Catholics,  and  3,242  Jews  in  Saxony.  There  is  one  nniveraity,  and 
seyeral  gyninasimns— of  which  some  ha^e  a  particularly  good  repntatkm — 
besides  a  number  of  other  town  and  parochial  schools.  The  peasants  in 
this  province  are  very  comfortably  situated,  and  some  of  diem  are  rich. 

Tdpography,2  There  are  151  towns,  27  boroughs,  2,966  villages, 
and  1,010  haniiets  and  isolated  farms  in  this  province;  which  is  com- 
posed of  districts  very  differently  situated,  some  of  them  having  bekn^ed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  monarchy,  and  others  being  new  acquisitions  made 
since  1815.  The  administration  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  Pkuasian 
provinces. 

l«e.  District  of  Magddmrgr]  There  are  462,510  Protestant^  7,360 
Catholics,  and  2,142  Jews,  in  this  district,  which  is  divided  into  15 
circles.  Magdeburg,  the  chief  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, built  on  the  left  side  of  the  Elbe,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  the  monarchy,,  and  contains  a  popidation  of  36,650  inhabitants,  who 
conduct  an  animated  commerce,  and  carry  on  several  manu&ctures.  At 
Schdnebeck,  on  the  Elbe,  a  town  containing  4,860  inhabitants,  diere  is 
the  most  extensive  salt-work  in  the  whole  monarchy,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Germany.  The  town  of  Guedlinburg,  with  12,100 
inhabitants,  was  formeriy  a  rich  nunnery,  of  which  the  abbess  had  a 
vote  in  the  diet  of  the  empire.  There  are  great  distilleries  of  brandy 
here.  Wemigerode,  with  5,046  inhabitants,  belongs,  with  the  surround- 
ing lordships,  to  the  count  Holberg,  under  Prussian  sovereignty.  Hie 
castle  of  the  count  lies  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  a  mountain  827  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  library  consists  of  30,000  volumes,  among 
which  there  is  a  collection  of  2000  bibles. 

2ef.  7%e  District  of  Mersdmrg.^  T^^^  number  of  Protestants  in  this 
district  is  499,963,  that  of  Catholics,  1,713.  Mersebui^,  on  the  Saale, 
contains  a  population  of  7,483  souls,  and  conducts  some  unimportant 
manufactures.  In  the  cathedral  is  an  organ  with  4000  pipes ;  and  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  a  royal  stud  with  250  horses.  The  town  of  Laucksbedt 
contains  a  mineral  bath,  with  good  establishments  for  visitors.  Liitzen 
is  celebrated  by  the.  Imttle  of  1632,  in  the  Thirty  yean'  war,  in  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed.  Halle,  on  the  Saale,  has  a  populaUon  of 
24,000  souls.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  with  42  professors.  The 
library  is  said  to  contain  50,000  volumes.  The  orphan  hospital,  in  which 
about  200  children  are  kept,  and  which  was  founded  in  1695  by  A.  H. 
Franke,  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Germany ;  a 
library  of  20,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  a  printing  office,  belong  to  it. 
There  is  a  large  establishment  for  education  preparatory  for  the  university, 
and  an  extensive  bible  society  here.  Wittemberg,  a  town  on  the  Elbe, 
with  6,800  inhabitants,  is  illustrious  in  German  history,  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  Reformation  in  1517.  One  of  the  oldest  German  univer> 
sities,  which  existed  here,  was  in  1817  united  to  that  of  Halle ;  in  the 
church  of  the  castle  are  the  graves  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Miihl- 
berg,  on  the  Elbe,  is  remarkable  for  the  battle  of  1545,  where  the  elector 
John  Frederic  was  made  prisoner  by  Charles  V.  At  the  town  of 
Eisleben,  the  house  in  which  Luther  was  bom  is  now  employed  as  a 
school  for  poor  children. 

3d.  District  of  JSrfurt.']  There  are  170,499  Protestants,  and  68,928 
Catholics,  in  the  district  of  Erfurt,  and  the  chief  town,  which  gives  its 
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name  to  the  dutrict,  contaiiM  21,400  inhabitants.  It  is  fortified,  and  has 
two  Teiy  strong  citadels.  Langensalza,  on  the  Salza,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant  manuiactaring  town  in  the  Russian  part  of  Thiiringia. 


V.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  WESTPHALIA, 

This  proTinoe  belongs  to  the  second  large  di^ion  of  the  Pmssian  mon- 
archy, and  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Holland  ;  on  the  N.  by  Hanover ; 
<m  the  E.  by  Hanover,  Schanenbnrg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Brunswick,  and 
Hessen-Cassel ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Hessen-Caasel,  Waldeck,  and  Hessen ; 
and  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Jiilich-Cleve-Berg. 

PkytiaU  Features  and  SMir\  The  northern  part  of  Westphalia  belongs 
to  the  great  plains  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  has  only  a  few  small 
elevations  running  from  the  Egge  to  the  Weser.  The  southern  parts 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Lippe,  consists  in  a  conglomeration  of  ridges 
of  small  mountains  and  hills,  which  run  to  all  sides.  The  soil  of  the 
north  part  is  mostly  sandy,  with  some  large  moors,  heaths,  and  bogs. 
In  the  southern  parts,  the  soil,  though  not  sandy,  is  frequently  stony, 
and  not  always  very  productive.  The  mountains  of  this  province  belong 
to  the  lower  chains  of  the  Harz.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Weser 
mountains.:. .the  Teutoburgerwald,  a  remarkable  chain,  which  runs  like  a 
wall  from  the  Rhine  to  almost  the  middle  of  the  Ems ;  and  the  Porto  West- 
phalien,  a  beautiful  picturesque  chain.  The  violence  of  the  water  has 
broken  through  the  latter  mountain  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Minden, 
and  this  opening  forms  the  celebrated  Porto  Westphalien,  or  pass  of 
Westphalia. 

Rivergr^  The  largest  river  is  the  Weser,  but  it  only  flows  on  the 
western  side,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  for  about  60  miles.  It  then 
breaks  through  the  Porto  Westphalien,  and  runs  for  28  miles  through 
the  district  of  Minden ;  it  receives  several  small  rivers  as  the  Diemel 
and  the  Emmer.  The  next  river  is  the  Ems,  which  is  not  navigable, 
and  receives  no  river  of  considerable  size.  The  Lippe  is  partly  navi- 
gable. The  Rfthr,  which  fells  into  the  Rhine,  was  made  navigable  by 
Frederic  II.  and  the  Vechta,  runs  through  the  Netherlands  into  the 
Znydersee.  There  are  no  lakes  or  ponds  in  this  province,  but  a  number 
of  bogs,  and  some  mineral  springs. 

ClinuUeJ^  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy;  the  air  is  more 
rough,  but  also  more  pure  in  the  S.  than  in  the  N.  where  there  are  many 
bogs.  The  winter  is  everywhere  cold  and  damp  ;  in  summer  the  heat  is 
sometimes  very  great. 

Productions,']  Horses,  and  the  common  domestic  animals,  swine,  in 
great  number,  fowls,  game,  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  hemp,  fl&x, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  marble,  lime,  salt,  peat,  and  coals,  are  the  productions 
of  this  province. 

AgrieuUure  and  Industry,']  Agriculture  is  everywhere  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  industry.  The  richest  com  districts  are  the  vicinity  of 
Piiderbom,  the  northern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  and  some 
districts  of  Minden  and  MUnster.  There  are  other  parts  where  the  soil 
is  80  stony  that  nothing  but  oats  can  be  cultivated.  Rye  is  the  most 
common  com  ;  from  it  is  prepared  the  brown  bread  called  pun^^emickely 
celebrated  throughout  Germany.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  considerable, 
particularly  herds  of  swine,  which  furnish  the  celebrated  W^estpbalian 
llama.  There  are  extensive  salt-works;  iron  and  linen  are  the  most 
important  iferticles  of  manufacture. 
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IfTBil  nmnber  of  boxes  and  pretty  toys  of  wood,  bone,  and  iTory, 
times  of  admirable  workmanship,  are  manufactured. 

2d.  The  Under  or  Lower  Dtmube  Ctrcfe.]     This  circle  has  a  snper- 
fidal  extent   of  about   4,900   square    miles,    with    a    populstaon  d 
355,546,  who  are  almost  all  Catholics.     It  contains    12   towns,  46 
boroughs,  2048  villages,  and  7,028  hamlets  and  isolated  fiums.     Tk 
country  is  on  the  whole  mountainous ;  the  highest  chain,  the  Bohemia 
Forest,  runs  on  the  boundaries.     In  the  valleys  there  is  here  and  thoe 
very  fertile  land.     The  Danube  runs  from  W.  to  £.  through  this  drck; 
besides  this  river  there  are  the  Salzach,  the  Iser,  the  Hz,  and  the  Inn,  &c 
The  climate  on  the  south  of  the  Danube  is  milder  than  on  the  noitli, 
where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  is  often  very  cold.     The  sir 
is,  however,  pure  and  healthy.     Agriculture  is  here  conducted  more 
successfully  than  in  the  Iser  circle,  and  so  is  the  rearing  of  cattle  ;  hot 
the  industry  is  small.     Pbssan,  the  chief  town,  lies  upon  a  peninsnk 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube ;  it  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  10,300  inhabitants.     The  advantageous  situation  of  this  place 
for  commerce  is  turned  to  little  use.     The  town — ^probably  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Bavaria — ^is  particularly  known  for  its  romantic  aituadoD, 
and  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  women. — At  Straubing,  on  the 
Danube,  a  town  with  6,189  inhabitants,  stood  the  Ccuira  Augnstanea  of 
the  Romans. 

SdL  The  Regen  Circle,'\  The  surface  and  population  of  this  circle  it 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Under  Danube  circle.  The  Catholics  are 
here  also  superior  in  number  to  the  Lutherans.  There  are  28  towns, 
66  boroughs,  3,160  villages  and  hamlets,  in  the  Regen  circle.  The 
N.E.  side,  which  touches  the  Bohemian  Forest,  is  very  mountainous ;  on 
the  S.W.  of  the  Danube  are  fertile  plains.  The  forests  are  very  exten- 
sive. The  Danube  divides  the  circle  into  two  unequal  parts;  to  its  baan 
belong  the  Schewenter,  the  Paar,  the  Dm,  the  Suls,  and  the  Regen,  which 
latter  gives  its  name  to  this  circle.  Agriculture  is  most  productive  on 
the  S.  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Donaustauff  to  Ingolstadt  on  the  north  of 
the  river..  There  are  no  vines  cultivated  here,  except^ a  few  vineyards 
on  the  Danube,  which  are  of  very  limited  extent.  Tliere  are  some  very 
rich  mines ;  but  those  only  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  explored.  On 
the  whole,  a  much  more  active  spirit  of  industry  is  predominant  here 
than  in  the  two  former  circles.  Brewing  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  and  the  beer  made  here  is  reckoned,  among  the  best  in 
Germany. 

Ciiy  of  RoHsbon/]  This  city  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  R^^en.  It  was  formerly  an  imperial  city, 
and  is  very  ancient,  being  the  Castra  regina  and  Angusta  Tiberia  of 
the  Romans ;  it  was  also  once  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dncal 
residence.  It  is  still  a  large  well-built  city,  in  die  form  of  a  crescent, 
fortified  with  a  double  wall,  ditches,  and  ramparts,  and  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  fruitful  country.  It  contains  several  elegant  public  buildings,  and  up- 
wards of  26,000  inhabitants.  Here  the  general  Diet  of  the  empire  was 
wont  to  be  held  since  1662, — except  in  1713,  when  it  was  transferred  for 
some  time  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  in  1742,  when  it  was  held  for 
a  few  years  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne.  Its  usual  place  of  sitting  was 
in  the  council-house  ;  but  as  the  German  empire  no  loi^r  exists,  it  is 
deprived  of  that  honour  as  well  as  of  the  title  and  privileges  of  an 
imperial  city.     In  1809  the  Austrians  were  defeated  in  the  mnghbonr^ 
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hood  of  this  city  by  the  French,  after  aaerere  combat  of  five  days.  Tbe 
territciry  in  its  Ticinity  formerly  constituted  a  bishopric,  bnt  the  bishop 
had  no  jimsdiction  in  the  city.  It  enjoys  a  great  trade  by  means  of  tbe 
Danube ;  and  from  this  place,  large  quantities  of  grain,  wood,  and 
provisions,  are  shipped  for  Vienna.  Over  the  Danube  there  is  a  stately 
stone  bridge  of  15  arches,  23  feet  broad,  and  1091  feet  long ;  begun  in 
1135,  and  finished  in  1156.  The  Papists  have  tbe  cathedral  and  28 
other  churches;  but  the  Lutherans  are  most  numerous,  and  held  the 
government  when  Ifatisbon  was  an  imperial  city.  Ratisbon  b  30  miles 
W.  of  Straubing,  82  miles  N.W.  of  Paasau,  124  miles  N.W.  of  Lintz, 
246  miles  N.W.  of  Vienna,  72  miles  N.E.  of  Augsburg,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  N.N.E.  of  Munich,  and  370  miles  S.  of  Hamburg.  N. 
Lat.  49''  2\  and  12''  5'  £.  of  Greenwich. — At  Ingolstadt  on  the  Danube, 
with  4,820  inhabitants,  in  the  church  of  our  Lady,  is  the  tomb  of  the 
well  known  Dr.  Eck,  who  disputed  with  Luther. 

4M.  7^  Upper  Mayne  Circle.^     The  territorial  surface  of  this  circle 
is  estimated  at  above  4000  square  miles,  and  the  population  exceeds 
500,000,  being  partly  Catholics,  and  partly  Lutherans,  besides  a  few 
CaJvinists,  and  about  2,200  Jews.     This  circle  contains  37  towns,  72 
boroughs,  and  2,271  villages  and  hamlets.     On  the  E.  rise  the  Bohemian 
Mountains  ;  on  the  N.W.  a  part  of  the  Thuringian  Mountains  ;  and  in  - 
the  midst  the  Piditelgebirge.     The  circle  is  almost  throughout  moun- 
tainous ;  but  except  the  highest  tops  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  mountains 
are  of  moderate  height,  and  fertile.     The  principal  river  is  the  Mayne, 
of  which  the  source  is  on  the  Fichtelgebirge.     It  receives  the  Radach  and 
the  Regnitz.     Some  other  streams  fall  into  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe. 
Tliere  are  no  lakes,  but  many  mineral  springs.     The  climate,  at  least 
in  the  S.,  is  as  warm  and  mild  as  in  any  other  part  of  Germany.     This 
whole  circle  is  well-cultivated  ;  all  kinds  of  com,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  are 
cultivated  here ;  and  of  the  latter  a  large  quantity  is  sent  to  Saxony. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayne  is  not  important. 
Wood  is  a  considerable  production;  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  well 
attended  to.     Among  the  minerals,  iron  is  the  mo»t  important.     There 
are  also  extensive  coal-pits.     There  are  more  than  300  species  of  marble 
fonnd  here.     Industry  is  more  animated  than  in  the  odier  circles.     A 
principal   branch   is   the   iron   manufacture.      The  principal  articles  of 
exportation  are  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  young  fruit  trees,  wood,  coal,  iron,  and 
ironware.     The  Mayne  and  the  Regnitz  are  navigable,  and  the  roads  very 
good.     The  chief  Xxfwn  is  Baireuth,  with  14,000  inhabitants.     It  lies  in  a 
pleasant  country  on  the  Mayne. — Bamberg,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is 
one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  monarchy ;  it  lies  on  the  Regnitz,  and  has 
a  magnificent  castle,  with  24  churches  and  15  chapels.     Gardening  is  a 
principal  branch  of  industry,  there  being  upwards  of  400  gardeners  here, 
who  conduct  a  very  animated  commerce  in  seeds  and  graft-plants. 

5fA.  The  Rezat  Circle.']  This  circle  is  rather  of  less  extent  than  the 
preceding,  and  has  a  population  of  446,604  inhabitants,  being  one  of  the 
most  populous  districts  of  the  monarchy.  It  contains  42  towns,  55 
boroughs,  and  2004  villages  and  hamlets.  The  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
uits  are  Lutherans.  There  are  several  ridges  of  hills  running  through 
this  circle,  but  none  of  any  considerable  height ;  and  none  of  the  circles 
of  Bavaria  has  so  many  and  so  fertile  plains.  There  are  also  extensive 
forests.  The  Danube  touches  it  on  the  south ;  the  principal  river  is  the 
Hpgnitz,  which  flows  into  the  Mayne ;  among  the  smaller  rivers  are  the 
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Rednitas,  the  PegnitB,  and  the  Weimtv.  The  dimato  is  mfld  and  healthy. 
No  circle  in  the  whole  kiDgdom  is  better  cnltiTated  and  more  prodvctm. 
Agriculture  b  very  well  carried  on  ;  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  better  cue- 
ducted  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Bavaria.  In  this  circle  are  atnated 
most  of  the  manufacturing  and  the  principal  commercial  towns.  Ansparlt 
is  the  chief  town.  It  is  built  on  the  Rezat,  and  contains  16,000  inlahit- 
ants. — Erlangen,  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  contains  the  S^testam 
university  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  library  of  30,000,  volumes,  a  botanicil 
garden,  and  several  scientific  societies. — The  townhonse  of  Nuernberg,  od 
ihe  Pegnitz,  and  several  churches,  particularly  that  of  St.  Sebald,  art 
remarkable  for  beautiful  paintings.  In  the  church  of  St.  Clare  is  found 
the  most  ancient  paintings  upon  glass.  There  is  a  well  here  536  feet 
deep.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  painter  Albrecht  Duerer, 
who  is  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  John.  Hiis  city  is  chiefly  celebrated 
by  the  corporation  of  the  Meistersaager,  of  whom  one  of  the  most 
renowned,  Hans  Sachs,  was  a  native  of  the  town.  Nuernberg  is  rele- 
brated  in  the  annals  of  invention.  Martin  Beheim,  who  drew  the  first 
useful  globe,  Erasmus  Ebner  who  invented  brass,  and  Peter  Hele  who 
invented  watches,  which  were  at  first  called  Nuembei^gian  eggs,  resided 
•  here.  The  population  is  said  to  exceed  32,000.  Balbi  states  it  at 
40,000. 

6th.  The  Upper  Danube  Circk,"}  The  population  of  this  cirde  is 
reckoned  at  ^SSyHB.  It  contains  23  towns,  47  boroughs,  and  1,778 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  extent  as  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Mayne.  The  Arlberg,  a  branch  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  runs  on  its 
boundaries,  and  joins  the  Alps  of  Algau.  The  S.  ]iart  of  the  drrie  w 
covered  with  mountains,  which  partly  rise  to  the  snow-line.  In  the 
northern  part  towards  the  Danube,  there  are  beautiful  plains  and  a  fertile 
soil,  but  also  large  mosses.  The  principal  river  is  the  Danube ;  to  wluch 
basin  some  other  rivers,  such  as  the  Lech,  the  Wertach,  the  Dler,  &c. 
run.  A  small  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  belongs  to  this  circle  ;  the 
other  lakes  are  but  of  small  size.  There  are  several  mjneial  springs. 
The  climate  is  much  milder  and  more  healthy  in  the  northern  plams 
along  the  Danube,  than  in  the  south,  where  it  is  in  most  parts  an 
Alpine  climate.  No  com  is  reared  in  the  south  on  accotmt  of  the  high 
mountains ;  but  in  the  north,  agriculture  is  successfully  carried  on  in  all 
its  branches,  and  also  the  cultivation  of  vines.  The  rearing  of  cattle  b 
the  principal  branch  of  industry  in  this  circle. 

Ciiy  of  Auffdmrff,2  Augsbui^,  formerly  an  imperial  city,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech  and  Wertba,  and  contains  36,000  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  about  17,000  are  Catholics,  the  rest  IVotestants.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  honour  of  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Auffusta  Vindelicorumy  and  is  consequently  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Germany.  It  lies  in  a  pleasant  fruitful,  and 
healthy  territory,  and  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  towns  in  southern 
Germany,  somewhat  resembling  Antwerp.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  clay  and  timber,  but  a  fouru  part  of  the  town  is  built  of  freestone. 
The  public  buildings,  as  the  cathedral,  churches,  town-house,  conduits, 
&c.  are  in  general  stately  and  magnificent ;  but  the  glory  of  Augsbuig  is 
that  part  of  it  called  the  Fuggery,  which  consists  of  several  stately  streets 
and  palaces  built  and  possessed  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Fuggers,  who 
were  formerly  lords  of  a  great  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  Augsburg 
was  anciently  a  place  of  fcresit  trade,  when  Venice  enjoyed  the  tonimerce 
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of  Imlia  and  the  LoTunty  as  the  Eattern  commodities  were  wont  to  be 
brought  to  Germany  fipom  Venice,  by  tlie  way  of  Augsbnig ;  and  in  the 
commeiiceinent  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.'s  reign,  the  Fuggers  above 
mentioned,  who  were  Augsbnig  merchants,  several  times  supplied  him 
with  the  loan  of  immense  sums.  But  the  trade  of  Augsburg  declined 
with  ^mt  of  Venioe ;  and  the  war  of  Thirty  years  annihilated  the 
commerce  of  this  dty.  Augsburg,  however,  is  still  a  considerable  city, 
abounding  with  skilful  and  industrious  mechanics  of  the  Luthenm  persua- 
sion.— Lindau  is  a  town  of  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  built  on  two  islamls 
in  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  a  wall  of  300  feet  length  unites  it  with  the 
main  land.  To  the  harbour  here  belong  69  large,  and  200  smaller 
vessels.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is 
produced. 

7th.  The  Under  Mayne  Circle.'}     This  circle  has  a  mvrhce  of  3,320 

square  miles,  with  a  population  of  440,452  souls,  of  whom  the  majority 

are  Catholics ;  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  Lutherans, 

and  about  5,800  Jews.     This  circle  contains  44  towns,  55  boroughs, 

and   1188  villages  and   hamlets.      The  greatest  part  of  the  country 

consists  of  mountains  of  moderate  height  and  fertile  valleys.      In  the 

N.  are  higher  mountains  belonging  to  the  Rhongebirge ;  on  tlie  £•  is  a 

part  of  the  Steigerwald ;  and  on  the  W.  the  Spessart.     These  mountains 

are  covered  with  large  forests.     The  principal  river  is  the  Mayne ;  neit 

to  which  the  Tauber,  the  Itz,  the  Kinsig,  the  Lohr,  and  tlie  Fulda,  are 

the  most  important*     There  are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable  size.     The 

eastern  part  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Germany; 

and  even  on  the  west,  near  the  Spessart,  there  are  some   very  rich 

districts.     Gardening,  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  is  carried  on  very 

extensively  here ;  apples  and  cherries  are  grown  in  great  quantity  in  the  £., 

and  prunes  in  the  W. ;  and  wine  is  a  staple  production  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  Mayne.  The  wine  of  Wurzburg,  called  Leislen  and  Steinwein^  is  much 

valued.     The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively.     The 

Mayne  is  navigable.     Wurzburg  is  the  chief  town  of  this  circle  ;  it  lies 

on  the  Mayne,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.     It  has  about  20,000 

inhabitants,  and  conducts  a  considerable  commerce  in  wine.     On  a  rock 

400  feet  above  the  town  rises  the  fortress  of  Marienberg,  where  is  an 

old  castle,  a  church,  and  an  arsenal,  under  which  latter  is  an  enormous 

wine^ellar.— Schweinfurt  on  the  Mayne,  with  5,114  inhabitants,  con* 

ducts  on  extensive  commerce  in  wine  and  fruit. 

8^  The  Rhine  Circle.'}      The  surface  of  this  circle  is  about  2250 

square  miles.     It  contains  518,000  inhabitants,  28  towns,  16  boroughs, 

and  665  villages.     The  inhabitants  are  of  German  origin,   and  speak 

a  very  corrupt  dialect,   for  which  reason   most  of  the  more  refined 

classes  prefer  to  apeak  French,  which  in  Landau,  for  instance,  and  in  the 

neighbourhood,  'has  almost  superseded  the  German  altogether.     They 

are  partly  Catholics,  partly  Protestants.     This  circle  consists  entirely  of 

mountaiDs  and  valleys ;  on  the  S.  spreads  the  WaE^au  over  the  country,  to 

which  belongs  tfce  Donnersberg,  an  oval  mountain  with  a  conical  summit 

naing  2,102  feet  above  the  Rhine ;  none  of  the  other  chains  equals  this  in 

^^nght.     Most  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  wood;  the  largest 

yaUey  is  that  of  the  Rhine,  which,  between  Spire  and  Frankenthal,  opens 

into  a  smaH  plain.     The  Rhine,  which  bounds  the  circle  on  its  £.  side, 

'Bceives  the  Louter  and  the  Quetch.     The  Blies,  which  waters  the  S.W. 

comer  of  the  circle,  falls  into  the  Saar.     The  soil  is  on  the  whole  very 
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prodncttTB ;  eTen  the  hills  are  fertile,  and  when  properly  cnltiFated  pvodoee 
all  the  necesaariet  of  life.  The  principal  prodoctions  are  rye,  which  it 
grown  more  than  wheat ;  flax,  hemp,  and  vegetabiea ;  walnuts  and  chawwii 
are  very  important  productions.  The  best  wine  is  grown  on  the  bordsn 
of  the  ^hine.  Manu&ctures  are  not  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  in  tba 
circle.  Spire,  or  Speier,  is  the  chief  town  of  this  circle.  The  populatiaD 
is  about  6,400,  chiefly  Lutherans.  In  the  cathedral  eight  emperorB  and 
three  empresses  are  buried ;  but  their  marble  monuments  were  destroyed 
so  early  as  1689. — Frankenthal,  situated  upon  a  canal  by  which  it  com- 
muDicates  with  the  Rhine,  has  about  800  inhabitants,  and  is  the  nioit 
industrious  town  in  this  circle.  The  principal  manufacture  is  one  of 
china,  which  rivals  the  best  in  Europe.  Landau,  with  4,240  inhabitant^ 
on  the  Queich,  is  a  fortress  of  the  German  confederacy ;  but  belonging 
to  Bavaria,  is  only  occupied  by  Bavarians.  The  fortifications  of  liamfaii 
are  considered  as  particularly  strong.  It  sustained  remarkable  si^es  in 
1702,  1704,  1713,  and  1793. 


CHAP.  X.— THE  KINGDOM  OF  SAXONY. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  was  formed  from  the  electorate  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  reduced  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  about  half  its  former 
size.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.£.  by  the  kingdom  of  Prussia ; 
on  the  S.£.  and  S.  by  the  Austrian  empire;  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  on  the  W.  by  the  principality  of  Reuss  and  by  Alten- 
berg ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Prussia.  Stein  reckons  the  population  at 
1,273,615,  and  the  superficial  extent  at  only  273  German,  or  5^870 
British  square  miles. 

History,'\  The  countries  now  forming  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and 
the  possessions  of  the  Saxon  princes,  were  not  originally  inhabited  by  the 
ancient  Saxons,  who  had  their  seats  between  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  from 
whence  they  spread  to  the  Ems  and  the  Rhine.  They  were  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  divided  into  Westphalians,  Eastphalians,  and  Ai^rivaiians. 
Charlemagne,  after  a  war  of  33  years,  subdued  them,  and  forced  them 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  But  in  later  times  Saxony  had  again 
dukes ;  Otto  I.,  when  he  set  out  on  his  Italian  expedition,  named  Hermann 
Billung  governor  of  the  Saxon  provinces,  and  afterwards  gave  him  some 
of  them — as  the  present  provinces  of  Liineburg,  and  some  districts  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Elbe — as  a  duchy.  After  Hermann's  male  descen- 
dants had  been  extinguished  in  1 106,  the  duchy  came,  after  many  contests, 
into  the  house  of  Ascania ;  and  Bemhard  of  Ascania,  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  had  possession  of  the  districts  then  called  the  duchy  of 
Saxony.  After  this  period  the  name  of  duchy  of  Saxony  was  extended 
to  other  German  territories,  and  Wittemberg  became  the  prindpsl  city 
of  the  new  duchy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  now  belongbg 
to  the  Saxon  princes  are  mostly  of  the  races  of  Hermundnrians,  Sorbes, 
or  Wendes.  The  first  were  before  the  great  nugration  established  in 
M isnia,  and  Thuringia ;  their  name  is  lost  in  history  towards  die  end 
of  the  4th  century,  and  appears  again  in  that  of  Thuringians.  The 
mark  Misnia  had  been  established  by  the  Grerman  king,  Henry  I.,  as  a 
defence  against  the  Slavonians;  he  placed  Saxon  colonists  here,  and 
built  the  town  of  Misnia,  or  Meissen.  The  Ascanian  line  became  extin* 
gnished  in  1423  with  the  death  of  the  elector^  Albert  III.,  after  a  ssries 
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of  oonflieto  and  changes  whose  history  would  lead  ns  too  far  from  our 
present  piupose.    Frederic  the  Warlike  succeeded  the  last  prince  of  the 
Aocanian  Ime  in  1423.    We  are  again  obliged  to  pass  over  the  reign  of 
'  several  electors  till  we  come  to  the  elector  Frederic  III.  who  succeed 
his  fisther  Ernest,*  and  by  bis  manly  and  prudent  conduct  at  the  election 
'  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  obtained  the  honourable  appellation  of  '  the 
Wise.'     He  founded  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  on  the  18th  October, 
1502,  where  the  professors  Luther  and  Melancthon  b^;an  the  Reformation, 
in  which,  however,  the  elector  took  no  other  part  thim  to  protect  Luther 
from  his  enemies.     He  was  succeeded  in  1525  by  bis  brother  John, 
who  introduced  the  Protestant  religion  in  all  his  dominions,  and  caused 
his  chancellor  to  read  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Protestant  States 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.    John  was  succeeded  in  1532  by  his  son,  John 
Frederic,  the  last  elector  of  the  elder  Emestinian  line,  whose  history  we 
have  related  m  our  general  historical  article  on  Germany.   This  prince  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  August,  whose  laws  became  the  basis  of  the  Salon 
constitution.     This  wise  prince  received  and  protected  numbers  of  the 
Flemish  Protestants,  who  were  driven  from  the  Netherlands  by  the 
tyranny  of  Alba,  and  who  founded  several  manufactures  in  Saxony.    His 
imfortunate  interference  with  theological  controversy  caused  the  Crypto 
Calvinistic  disputes,  which  cost  the  diancellor  Craean  his  life  under  the 
torture  in  1575.     August  was  succeeded  by  Christian  I.  and  Christian 
U.  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1611,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John  George  L,  who  obtained  Lusatia  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  as  a 
pledge  for  the  expense  of  the  war  carried  on  against  the  elector  palatine 
Frederic  V.     But  after  his  death,  the  elector  having  concluded  a  peace 
with  Austria  on  the  30th  of  May  1636,  obtained  Lusatia  as  a  hereditary 
fief  of  the  Bohemian  crown.    John  George  in  1656  divided  his  lands 
among  his  four  sons.    The  eldest,  John  George  II.,  succeeded  him  in 
the  electorate,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  John  George  III.  in 
1680 ;  John  George  IV.  succeeded  in  1691,  and  his  brother,  Frederic 
Augustus,  in  1694.     The  latter,  after  having  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,,  was  elected  king  of  Poland  in  1697.    The  expenses  of  the  new 
king,  and  his  war  with  Charles  XH.  king  of  Sweden,  threw  the  country 
into  debt,  and  in  the  peace  of  Altranstiidt,  in  1 706,  Frederic  Augustus 
was  forced  to  resign  tiie  Polish  crown.     But  Charles  XII.  having  been 
defeated  at  Pultawa,  he  obtained  it  again  in  1709,  and  maintained  it  till 
his  death  in  1733.     His  son,  Frederic  Augustus  II.  (as  king  of  Poland 
Augustus  III.)  reigned  from  1733  to  1763,  and  claimed  some  of  the 
Austrian  States  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. ;  but  after 
having  made  peace  with  Austria  he  assisted  Maria  Theresa  against 
Frederic  11.  of  Prussia.    The  circumstances  and  consequences  of  this 
alliance  will  be  related  in  the  history  of  Prussia.     Saxony,  which  was 
treated  like  a  conquered  province,  was  only,  in  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  restored  to  tiie  king,  who  had  during  the  war  resided  at  Warsaw. 
An  enormous  debt  was  incurred  by  this  war.     The  king  died  the  year 
of  the  peace,  and  his  eldest  son,  Frederic  Christian,  reigned  only  a  few 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Augustus,  who,  till 
1768,  stood  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  the  prince  Xavier. 

*  Erncft  and  Albert,  the  two  eons  of  Frederic,  inmsmed  <  the  MUd,'  fonodcd  the 
two  Udm  of  Saxon  princes  exitting  in  the  present  monarchy,  namely,  the  Emestinian 
and  the  Albotinian.  The  Emestinian  was  in  the  poeseesion  of  the  electorate,  and 
Che  AUMTtinian  of  the  other  principalities  in  Saxony. 

I.  2z 
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Under  the  wi«e  and  just  goremment  of  the  new  elecUnr  the  coontry 
began  qukkly  to  recover  from  all  ita  mkeriea.     The  daiBia  of  hia  mother 
on  the  Banuian  racoession  led  him  to  an  alliance  with  Frederic  II.,  and 
in  the  peace  of  Tescben  he  obtained  6,000,000  of  florins  for  loa  daime. 
An  alliaBce  with  Rtisaia  against  Frattoe  was  dissolved,  almoet  as  soon 
as  cbneluded,  by  the  battle  «f  Jena,  on  the  14th  of  October  1906.    h 
the  peace  of  Pooen  the  elector  entered  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  for  the 
army  of  which  he  agreed  to  fnroish  ^,000  men,  assmmed,  at  the  direr- 
tion  of  Napoleon,  ihe  royal  title,  and  obtained  ibe  arde  of  Cotdnis  hi 
compensation  for  some  cessions  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.     By  th^ 
constitution  of  the  21st  Jaly  1807,  the  king  was  crnited  here^titary 
dnke  of  Warsaw.     The  adoption  of  the  royal  title  produced  no  cIki^> 
in  the  constitution  of  Saxony,  neither  was  the  French  law  introdum) 
into  Saxony,  as  in  other  States  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy*     Afler  die 
battle  of  Leipsic,  therefore,  he  remained  a  prisoner  of  the  allieB,  and  was 
20  months  separated  from  his  country*     At  the  congress  of  Vienna  it 
was  proposed  to  incorporate  Saxony  entirely  with  the  Fhissian  States,  fix 
which  the  king  was  to  be  indemnified  by  some  insignifieaivt  proTinces  im 
the  Rhine.    But  the  declarations  of  several  European,  and  many  Gennao 
princes,  the  perMverance  of  the  king  himself,  iod  the  loud  prochumed 
discontent  of  his  people,  compelled  the  holy  allies  to  renounce  their 
design,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
half  of  the  kingdom.     The  king  signed  this  cesnon  in  the  peace  uirith 
Prussia  at  Vienna  on  the  15th  May  1815,  and  was  thereafter  on  die  7tii 
of  June  allowed  to  return  to  his  country.     The  reasons  assigned  Ar  this 
partition,  accord  better  with  the  character  generally  bestowed  apon  the 
spoilers  of  Poland,  than  with  that  regard  to  justice  which  the  Congress 
«t  Vienna  professed  to  be  guided  by.     The  kmff  of  IVusaia,  in  a  proda* 
mation  addressed  to  the  people  in  that  portion  allotted  to  hhn,  anaouncang 
their  union  to  his  crown,  very  coolly  told  them,  *<  The  general  agreement 
of  the  powers  assembled  in  congi-ess  has  assigned  me  your  country, 
subjected  by  the  fate  of  war,  by  way  of  indemnity  fw  the  loss  which 
has  on  one  side  diminished  the  circuit  of  the  States  guaranteed  to  me.*' 
The  kmg  of  Saxony,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  ferewell  address,  spoke 
in  simple,  touching,  language,  the  aagitish  of  a  heart  rudely  ton  from 
the  objects  of  its  tenderest  affections ;  when  the  ties  entwined  with  the 
kindliest  feelings  of  youth,  and  rendered  sacred  by  the  recollection  of  all 
that  is  yenerable  in  ancestry,  and  ennobling  in  the  remembrance  of  thdr 
high  deeds,  are  forcibly  ruptured.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the  fottowiDf^ 
passage  without  sympathizing  in  his  feelings :  **  All  my  efforts  to  arert 
so  painful  a  sacrifice  have  been  in  vain.     I  must  part  from  yoa  f  and 
the  bonds  which  your  fidelity  and  attachment  to  my  person  have  ran 
dered  so  dear  to  me, — the  bonds  which  have  formed  for  ages  the 
happiness  of  my  bouse  and  of  your  ancestors,  must  be  broken  T    Since 
that  period,  many  useful  reforms  hare  been  made  in  the  adminiatimtion ; 
and  the  constitution,  resting  on  the  represmitation  of  the  LandUande  or 
Slates^  has  been  preserred,  on  the  whole,  with  some  changes.     Hie  king 
died  in  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.    The  young  hereditary 
prince  of  Saxony  k  baptised  by  the  name  of  **  Frederic-Augustns- 
Albert  -  Anthony  -  Ferdinand-  Joseph  -  Charles  -  Maria  -Bapttst-Nepomuck- 
WiUiam-Xarier-Geoige-Fidelis  t" 

Pineal  Features.']    Towards  the  frt>ntiers  of  Bohemia,  this  country 
has  a  mountainous  aspect,  while  in  the  northern  parte  it  is  plain  and 
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lereL  Upper  Limtia  i»  alsa  faiUy  and  moimuiiioos.  Tbe  cbaja  of  tfae 
Engebiigey  or  MelaUic  moootcdiis,  a  btanch  of  tfae  Sudeto^^  nms  in  an 
oblique  direction  N«£.  and  S.W.  along  the  whole  frontier  of  Saxqn|r>  in 
a  winding  coone,  as  &r  a9  the  frontier  of  Upper  Liuatiay  where  it  meets 
the  Rieeengebiigte,  or  Mountains  of  Giants.  The  comparatiye  caurae  of 
this  chwin  ia  130  Brkiah  miles.  The  Riesengpebirg?  divides  Saion  Lnsalia 
from  Bohemia  for  the  apace  of  other  fortjr  miles,  and  is  mereljr  a  contin- 
uation  of  the  same  range^  nnder  another  appellation.  The  Erzg^iige 
declines  rapidly  towards  the  Bohemian  side,  but  the  descent  on  the  Saxon 
side  is  ray  gradual  and  gentle.  No  other  moimtains  occur  in  the  Saxon 
domiaiaaB. 

Iiiaers/\  The  Elbe — already  deecribed,  and  into  which  all  the  otber 
atreamsy  except  the  Neisae,  fall-r^he  Ssale,  Pleisse,  the  Weiaae  Elsleri 
Schwarze  Elster,  Freyberg,  Muldawa,  and  Partha,  are  the  chief  rivaw^ 
The  SaaJe  rises  nine  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Hof,  in  Cnlmsbachs  from  the  foot 
of  the  fichtelgebiige,  and  after  running  a  comparative  course  of  1^ 
British  miles,  fiJls  into  the  Elbe,  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Barby.  The 
Weiaae,  or  White  Ekter,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebix^  ia  the  south 
frontier  of  Voigtknd ;  and  running  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Saale,  after  a  comparative  course  of  1 10  British  miles,  falls  into  the 
Elbe,  near  Dessau.  The  Freyberg  Muldawa  rises  in  the  same  chain  of 
moontaiiis  as  the  Weisse  Elster ;  and  running  in  the  same  direction,  joins 
the  latter  stream,  two  miles  below  Colditz.  The  Saxon  rivers  form  many 
beandftd  valleys,  which  are  celebrated  lEbr  their  charming  scenery. 

SoU  and  ProAtee,^  The  electorate  of  Saxony  was  accounted  the 
most  productive  and  fertile  in  agricultural  produce,  of  all  the  eouatrks 
of  northern  Giennany.  But  as  the  most  fertile  tracts  are  now  ceded  to 
the  Pruasiaa  monarchy,  the  above  character  must  be  restricted  to  such 
parts  of  the  drdes  of  Meissen  and  Leipsic,  as  still  belong  to  the  king  of 
Saxony.  The  country  between  the  cities  of  Meissen  and  Dresden  may 
vie  with  the  nor^  of  Italy  in  beauty  and  variety  of  agricultural  produce ; 
along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  from  Meissen  to  Dresden,  are  many  largo 
nneyards ;  but  the  wine,  though  abundant  in  quantity,  is  not  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Rhenish  wine ;  some  of  the  villages  along  the  banks  of 
the  above  etream,  are  built  on  rocks,  rinag  perpendicularly  from  the 
river,  and  forming  a  scenery  at  once  romantic  and  delightful.  The 
naoantains  consist  of  granite,  homslate,  gneiss,  slate,  and  porphyry,  with 
some  basalt  rocks  of  a  conical  form.  The  valleys  on  the  right  side  of  the 
£lbe  are  more  fertile  than  those  on  the  left. 

Climate.^  The  climate  is  everywhere  healthy,  and  the  air  perhaps 
milder  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  same  latitude.  The  N.  and  £. 
vindi  are  broken  by  the  large  forests,  and  the  soil  is  genial  in  most 
tlistricts. 

ladtuiry  and  Commerce*']  In  no  German  State,  taken  as  a  whole, 
IS  there  such  an  amount  of  productive  industry,  in  proportion  to  extent 
of  population,  to  be  found  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Before  the  last 
unhappy  division,  it  was  counted  that  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  were 
supported  by  rural  industry ;  and  now,  that  the  principal  agricultural 
provinces  have  been  taken  away,  it  may  be  said  that  three-fifths  are  sup^ 
ported  by  manufactures.  As  the  Saxons  are  an  ingenious  race,  menu- 
tscturea  of  almost  every  kind  are  carried  on,  as  thread,  linens,  cottons, 
^<1  printed  shawls,  calicoes,  Uces,  ribbons,  woollens,  velvets,  carpets, 
pAper,  cutlery,  pottery,  colours  derived  from  various  minerals,  glass  and 
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of  remarkable  beauty,  and  yariona  works  in  aerpeattne  ftflo& 
Beantiiiil  pearls  are  foand  in  ihe  Elster,  in  abells  ai  six  inches  loog. 
whidi  form  a  branch  of  Saxon  indnstry  and  maanfaeture.  The  dty  ot 
Leqwic  is  the  centre  of  the  book-trade  of  all  Gromanyy  and  of  the  vtwl- 
trade  of  Saxony.  Every  sort  of  mannfiustnre  is  carried  on  at  Leipsic; 
and  its  three  annual  Urn  are  resorted  to  from  every  quarter  of  Ger- 
many, and  by  foreign  merchants  from  different  parts  of  die  coatioeit. 
By  means  of  its  nnmerons  rivers,  all  fiJling  into  the  Elbe,  it  eojojn  i 
great  commerce  both  inland  and  foreign.  The  population  of  the  En* 
gebirge  is  almost  entirely  snppcNted  by  the  mines  and  manufiMrtores,  a 
die  barrenness  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  it  does  not  produce  food  lofficiat 
for  the  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  of  salt  have  much  dei&ied,  oo 
account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle,  where  the  salt  is  more  abimdiat, 
finer,  and  cheaper. 

Mines.']     llie  mines  constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  wealth  d 
Saxony,  as  next  to  those  of  Hungary,  they  are  the  most  pcodnctift 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  silver,     llie  masses  of  native  silver  are  some- 
times of  great  magnitude.^     The  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Freyber?, 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  1180.     Those  of  Scfaneeberg  were  dB* 
covered  in  1471,  and  the  rest  in  succession.     Since  the  ^Koyerj^ 
the  mines  of  Freyberg,  they  have  been  so  much  excavated,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  city  is  undermined  and  stands  upon  vaohs  and 
caverns.     There  is  a  mine — denominated  on  account  of  its  superior  pro- 
duce '  the  Prince  of  Heaven'..which  usually  produced,  not  very  01107 
years  ago,  so  rich  an  ore,  that  100  lb.  weight  afforded  130  tuAs  of 
silver,  or  65  lb.  in  the  100.     But  it  is  an  observation  among  die  miners, 
that  where  the  veins  are  richest  and  purest,  they  are  thinnest,  and  geoe- 
rally  not  above  two  inches  broad.     The  ore  as  it  generally  vam,  pro- 
duces about  an  oimce  and  a  half  of  pure  silver  in  the  poud ;  and  tbey 
work  it,  though  it  does  not  contain  half  an  ounce.    Besides  native  nhfr, 
the  mines  produce  common  corneous  silver,  or  homy  silver;  silver gknOf 
or  as  it  is  technically  denominated,  sulphurated  silver,  in  the  variom 
species  of  compact,  earthy,  and  britUe  silver  glance ;  and  light  red,  and 
white  silver  ore.    The  other  metallic  minerals  are  tin,  bismuth,  maDgaoese, 
cobalt,  wolframs,  copper,  lead,  iron,  nickel.    The  tin  of  Saxony  is  ^ 
only  a  rare  species  of  that  metal,  but  also  of  superior  value.    The  anmw 
product  of  the  silver  mines  is  thought  to  be  rivalled  by  that  of  die  cobalt, 
converted  into  blue  pigment.     The  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  ell 
very  productive.     One  of  the  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity  oi  Freyberg  u 
200  fathoms,  or  1,200  feet  deep."    At  Zwickaiv  is  found  the  noted  ^th 
ndraeulosa  ;  and  at  Schneckanstem,  near  Averback,  in  Voigt]and,appev8 
the  tqwz'rocki  unique  in  ita  kind.     Jet  is  also  [Produced,  and  fim^^^ 

">  Thui  we  are  told,  that  in  1750,  a  man  of  native  ailvor,  weigliing  upwiHi  of  12& 
lbs.  was  dug  out  of  the  great  vein  called  Himmelsfunt,  near  fVeybtfg.  '9f%utv» 
Informed  by  Albinl,  in  his  Chronidea  of  the  Meiamiacberberg,  that  at  SeboMhogi  ^ 
the  year  1478,  a  rich  nlver  vein  was  discovered,  and  so  large  a  block  of  aatitg  y ^ 
and  ore  cut  out,  that  duke  Albert  of  SaxoDy  descended  into  the  mine,  and  vtf»  u>v 
lar^  block,  which  smelted  400  centners,  or  44,000  lbs.  of  silver,  as  a  Ubk  te  duM  «^ 
TiMse  mines  were  discovered  posterior  to  those  of  the  Han.  ^^. 

**  The  miners  are  very  soperstitious,  and  pretend  to  discover  silver  auo**bTi^ 
they  term  a  divining  rod.  The  discoverer  takes  a  forked  piece  of  hasd,  hold*  ^^ 
horns  in  his  hand,  with  the  forks  upright*  and  traverses  the  ground,  v^b^^'^Fl  d[lv 
of  unintelligible  words;  and  when  the  forked  stick  turns  in  bis  hand,  (^.*^^,!iS 
ascribe  to  an  occult  impulse,)  and  points  to  the  ground,  betakes  it  for  an  \Dm«^ 
sirn  of  a  rich  silver  mine  in  the  place  pointed  at;  upon  which  they  fhll  a  digglat^  ^'^ 
seldom  fail  of  succMe. 
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of  kaolin,  or  find  poroelian-clay,  with  fnllera-eartb,  marble,  slate,  serpen- 
tine, agates,  jasper,  and  black  chalcedony ;  but  when  Bnsching,  and  other 
geogn^hers,  add  diamonds,  jacinths,  mbies,  and  sapphires,  they  speak  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  ignorance,  and  only  mean,  as  nsoal,  limpid  and 
coloured  chrystals.     Coal  is  in  abnndance.     Yet  though  Saxony  abounds 
in  mines,  it  has  no  mineral  waters,  the  hot  batfas  of  Wolkenstein  excepted. 
JhhahUantgJ]  The  population  has  been  given  in  the  act  of  the  Gennan 
confederacy  at  1,200,000  inhabitants.     M.  Balbi  states  it  at  1,400,000 
in  1826.     The  majority  consists  of  Germans,  speaking  the  High  German 
dialect.     In  Lusatia,  and  Meissen  oil  the  right  banks  of  the  Elbe,  there 
are  still  some  descendants  of  the  Wendes  who  have  preserved  their  own 
language  and  manners.     There  are  not  above  1200  Jews  in  Saxony, 
and  they  are  tolerated  only  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig.     The  Lutheran  is 
the  established  church,  although  the  king  himself  is  Catholic,  and  by 
the  peace  of  Posen,  the  Catholic  religion  was  placed  on  a  footing  of 
eqaality  with  the  Lutheran.     However,  the  number  of  all  the  Catholics 
certainly  does  not  exceed  40,000 ;  there  are  about  1,600  Moravians,  and 
about  200  of  the  reformed  religion. 

JLiieralure,']     Literature  and  science  have  for  a  long  time  stood  on  a 
high  scale  in  Saxony.     There  are  several  gymnasiums,  and  other  schools 
and  academies ;  among  the  latter,  the  mineralogic  academy  oi  Freyberg, 
instituted  in  1765,  is  the  most  distinguished  school  of  that  science  per- 
haps in  Europe.     This  academy  purchased  the  celebrated  Werner's 
invaluable  collection  of  minerals.     The  only  university  in  the  kingdom, 
since  the  late  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  is  that  of  Leipzig, 
founded  in  1409.     It  has  six  colleges,  24  professors,  and  an  excellent 
library.     There  are  also  two  celebrated  German  societies  at  Leipzig; 
one  for  the  cultivation  of  the  German  tongue,  and  another  for  the  liberal 
arts.    A  literary  Journal  was  commenced  in  1685,  by  Menkenius,  at 
Leipzig,  entitled  Ada  ErudUorum^  or  <  the  Acts  of  the  Learned,'  which 
was  patronized  and  supported  by  the  great  Leibnitz.    It  was  the  first 
literary  journal  in  Europe,  in  point  of  time ;  and  was  followed  by  similar 
literary  journals  and  reviews,  in  France,  Holland,  and  England.     The 
schools  diough  much  improved  are  not  yet  quite  on  a  level  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

Government,']     Saxony  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  holds  the 
ith  place  in  the  German  confederacy,  with  4  votes  in  plenum.    The 
erown  is  hereditary  in  the  Albertinian  male  line ;  if  this  should  be  extin- 
guished in  its  male  descendants,  it  will  go  to  the  Emestinian  line  to 
begin  with  the  house  of  Weimar.     The  king  is  of  age  at  18.     He  holds 
the  executive  power ;  appoints  to  all  places ;  has  the  right  of  granting 
pardon  in  jud^ents ;  and  the  whole  military  power.    In  legislation  and 
taxation  the  States  have  a  voice ;  but  as  the  ancient  constitution  has  been 
preserved,  these  States  are  composed  of  most  heterogeneous  elements,  and 
form  an  amalgamation  of  corporations  of  which  each  commonly  represents 
itself.    Thus,  the  nobility  and  the  burgesses  represent  merely  their  own 
casts,  and  the  peasant  who  has  no  representative  bears  the  burden  almost 
alone.    The  distinction  of  ranks  is  strongly  delineated  in  Saxony :  the 
inhsbitants  are  divided  into  nobility,  high  and  low,  scholars — under  which 
name  all  people'  who  have  a  liberal  profession,  such  as  mintsters,  advo- 
cates, and  physicians,  are  included — ^burghers,  and  peasants.    Justice  is 
administered  by   different  tribunals.      The  police  stands  under   the 
ministry. 
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Beoenus.^  The  reveniie  amounted  in  1826  to  S8,000«000  fimoi, « 
£1,151,668 ;  it  is  mainly  derived  from  the  domaina^  legi^  anud  tauiL 
There  is  no  repmt  made  of  the  eipenditore.  The  debt  ■m^M^nt^  in 
1826  to  about  70,000,000  of  fraiic8»  or  £3,30S.3S6>  of  which  ihe 
intereat  is  regularly  paid ;  and  the  credit  of  the  government  ia  good. 

Army*2  "^  <u™y  ^  6xed  at  10,000  men,  including  the  ffems  doprmt, 
or  armed  police.  There  is  a  kind  of  conicription ;  bat  from  it  the 
prifileged  classes  are  exempted. 

Tcpognq^hy.']  Saxony  is  divided  into  5  provinces  called  circfes. 
There  are  m  the  kingdom  137  towns,  27  boronghs,  and  3,384  TiUages. 

Ijt  TkB  CireU  cf  Memen  or  Mutna.^     This  cicda  take*  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Margraviate  of  Meissen  of  which  it  is  a  part.     It»  iahsb- 
itanta  are  partly  Germans,  and  partly  Wendes ;  the  lifter  are  locaitoi 
only  on  the  right  banks  of  the  Elbe.    There  are  about  1050  Jews.    The 
religion  of  the  minority  is  Lutheran.      On  the  south  the  cirde  ii 
bounded  by  the  Sudetes,  and  is  very  monntainoua.      On  both  sides 
of  the  Elbe,  for  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  run  the  high  aaadiiUMe 
mountains  of  Schandau,  of  which  the  narrow  and  romantic  valieya  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Saxon  Switzerland.     The  highest  pmnts  of 
this  ridge  are  on  the  boundaries  of  Bohemia.     The  Elbe  is  the  princqiel 
river ;  besides  it  there  are  the  Black  Elster,  the  Mueglitz,  and  the  Wea- 
seritz.     Near  Meissen  the  vine  grows  at  large,  and  near  ZbmwM 
oats  can  scarcely  be  produced.     Agriculture  is  in  excellent  stale*  and 
produces  all  kinds  of  com,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  madder. 
Gardening  is  carried  on  with  great  care,  and  excellent  fruit  grown  in  Jaige 
quantities.     Wine  is  grown  on  the  hills  on  the  right  side  of  the  Elbe ; 
some  of  the  wines  are  thought  good,  but  there  is  no  exportatioB.  Mciasaa 
is  not  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  however  there  is  much  iniaBlry 
here,  and  commerce  is  very  animated.     The  administration  stands  uadcr 
the  authorities  of  administration  and  justice  in  Dresden.     The  carde  is 
divided  into  12  bailiwicks,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  nobleman,  with 
the  title  of  Kreighattpimann  or  bailiff. 

CUy  of  Dresden,']  The  capital  of  this  kingdom  is  situated  ou  bodi 
sides  of  the  Elbe,  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Weisserits.  It  is  ^ 
of  the  principal  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  is  divided  into  three 
namely.  New  Dresden,  or  Neustadt ;  old  Dresden,  or  Altatadt ;  and  five 
suburbs.  Old  Dresden  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  a  chateau  built  by  Charlemagne,  in  808.  Here  are  exteosive 
barracks,  the  menagerie,  and  a  porcelain  manufrbcture.  New  Dmden 
stands  on  the  opposite,  or  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  over  which  ia  oae  of 
the  finest  stone-bridges  in  Europe,  consisting  of  16  arches,  and  1420  fret 
in  length.  New  Dresden  was  built  in  1020,  and  became  a  town  is 
1216.  Here  the  king  of  Saxony  resides  in  an  ancient  chateau,  the  apsrt- 
ments  of  which  are  magnificent.  Bendes  a  number  of  palsees,  thin 
quarter  contains  an  opera  house,  an  arsenal,  a  foundery,  three  Lnthona, 
and  one  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  church.  All  the  houaea  of  Dresden 
are  built  of  square  freestone,  and  are  almost  all  of  the  same  heiglit.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  numerous  palaces  and  public  buildings,  beautilul  in  thor 
architecture  and  magnificently  fumlsbed,  which  this  dtv  contains,  united 
to  its  general  appearance,  have  justly  acquired  it  the  cnaracter  of  one  of 
the  finest  cities,  if  not  the  Florence,  of  Germany.  As  Dresden,  bnilt 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  commands  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  it  is  a 
place  of  great  military  importance,  and  is  therefore  strongly  fortified ; 
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imt  h  it  commiaded  im  eTeiy  tide  by  faillt.^  The  fine  galleiy  at  Dretden, 
£lled  with  pictures  and  paintiiigt  of  inestimable  Talne,  amongtt  which 
are  poitnilt  of  all  the  succettiTe  electors  of  Saxony  dressed  in  their 
electoral  robes,  is  certainly  (me  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  now  contains 
l,184i  paintingt.  There  is  an  academy  of  arts,  and  tme  of  painting, 
iicalptmret  and  drawing,  two  lyoeums,  a  great  many  other  establishment 
for  education,  a  poetical  society  foun^d  by  Gottsched,  and  a  Bible 
society.  The  royal  library  contains  250,000  Tolumet,  4000  manuscripts, 
lOOtOOO  dissertations,  and  20,000  maps,  with  a  collection  of  about 
180,000  prints.  There  stq  three  other  public  libraries,  a  German  theatre^ 
an  Italian  opera,  and  a  very  excellent  orchestra.  The  city  lies  380  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  statements  of  the  population  are 
various  and  contradictory,  some  rating  it  at  110,000,  some  at  90,000; 
and  finally,  others  at  50,000,  as  Stein,  Pinkerton,  and  Playfiiir;  Balbi 
states  it  at  70,000  in  1826.  Whatever  the  number  of  inhabitants  may 
have  been,  it  must  have  suffered  a  great  diminution  from  the  efiects  of 
vrar,  fiimine,  and  pestilence.  Dresden  lies  in  Long.  31®  29^  £•  of  Fenro. 
Lat.  51''  N.  Sixty-two  British  miles  by  the  road,  S.£.of  Leipzig:  62 
miles  N.  of  Prague,  and  262  £•  of  Cologne.  Meissen,  in  a  romantic 
country,  on  the  EUbe,  over  which  leads  a  bridge,  contains  4,071  inhabitants. 
It  possesses  several  manufactures,  among  which  that  of  china  is  celebrated 
orer  all  Europe  as  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  first  in  excellence.  It  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Albrechtsberg,  an  ancient  castle  on  a  high  syenite  rock  80 
feet  above  the  Elbe,  and  employs  510  persons. — Pkuen,  a  village  on  the 
Weiaperite,  at  the  entrance  ci  the  valley  of  Plauen,  is  celebrated  for  its 
beauty.  On  a  rock,  near  the  town  of  Pima,  is  the  castle  of  Sonnestein^ 
formerly  fortified,  but  now  used  as  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  Above  the 
town  of  Kdnigstein,  on  the  Elbe,  rises  upon  an  almost  vertical  rock — ^the 
fort  of  Konigstein,  now  the  only  fortress  of  Saxony.  The  fortifications 
enclose  a  corn-field,  meadows,  and  wood ;  and  are  supplied  with  water  by 
a  well  900  feet  deep.  The  cellars  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  contain 
some  enormous  wine-casks ;  the  arsenal  and  casernes  are  also  cut  in  the 
living  stone,  so  that  the  fort  cannot  be  taken  by  bombardment. 

2d,  The  Circle  of  Leipzig.']  The  inhabitants  of  this  circle  are  Ger« 
man,  and  mostly  Lutherans.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  two  Muldas, 
tbe  White  Elster,  with  the  Flossgraben,  and  the  Pleisse.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  healthy.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  skill,  and 
com,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  are  reared  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation. 

^  The  fata  of  this  fine  city  during  the  succeseiye  wars  with  Prussia  and  the  cam- 
paign of  isiS,  was  verv  unifortunate.  In  1756,  it  was  taken  by  the  Great  FredeHc, 
who  kept  possession  or  it  till  1759.  In  1758,  when  the  Austrians  under  marshal 
Daiin,  made  an  attempt  on  the  suburbs,  Schmettau,  who  commanded  the  Prussian 
garrison,  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  which  were  greatly  superior  in  size  to  the  city  within 
the  walls,  and  inhabited  by  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens.  After  its  capture,  in 
1759,  Frederic  vainly  attempted  to  retake  it,  and  tbe  city  suffered  a  severe  bombard- 
menL  But  its  miaeries  then,  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  which  it 
endured  in  181S.  Napoleon  made  every  effort  to  strengthen  its  fortifications,  and 
render  it  an  impregnable  position  in  his  line  of  defence.  It  suffered  several  seven 
bombardments  from  the  allies ;  and,  after  a  long  blockade,  the  French  garrison  capitu- 
lated on  the  10th  November,  181S.  The  distress  of  the  citizens  during  this  nim  was 
augmented  by  a  vast  confluence  of  fugitives,  who,  driven  from  their  smoking  habita- 
tions, had  taken  refuge  in  Dresden.  Hun^eds  of  them  died  weekly ;  and  thor  putrid 
remains  thrown  out  on  dunghills  and  other  places,  met  the  eve  in  every  direction. 
Most  of  tbe  beautiful  welks  in  the  vicinity,  were  completely  destroved;  and  whole 
woods  fdled  for  palisades.  In  IBM,  a  hurge  magazine  of  gunpowder  suddenly  exploded, 
tbe  ahock  of  which  was  felt  as  far  as  Pima,— a  distance  of  12  miles.  In  this  ezploBton, 
great  part  of  the  city  was  blown  up,  and  several  hundreds  lost  their  lives. 
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Cattle  and  sbeep  are  also  reared  in  oonsidenblii  qnaatitj.     Hie 
the  adminiatnition  is  in  the  town  of  Leipzig. 

City  of  Ldpzig.']     This  is  a  well-bmlt,  literaiy,  and  oommeroal  citf,      1 
8,964  paces  in  drcait,  with  large  suborbs ;  containing  an   exsimt^       | 
stadt-hoQse,  town-libnuy,  and  a  once  celebiated  nmyonsity,  now  ed^nd 
by  that  of  Halle,  where  living  is  chei^ier.     All  sorts  of  mannfiactonB  at 
carried  on  at  Leipzig,  as  gold,  silver,  silk,  woollen,  and  lin^i  yam.   It  ii 
one  of  the  principal  trading  towns  in  Germany,  inasmuch  aa  it  sot  obIt 
enjoys  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  but  also  at  its  three  celebrated  fiun, 
kept  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  lAaxk 
are  frequented  by  above  2000  merchants,"  carries  on  a  Yery  otoiBvc 
commerce  in  domestic  and  foreign  wares.      The  annual    cobubocU 
transactions  have  been  calculated  at  £3,000,000  sterling,  exclneive  oC  ^ 
book  trade.     The  value  of  the  books  sold  and  exchanged  is  at  kaft 
£200,000  annually.    About  300  foreign  booksellers  attend  the  book  fair. 
Between  the  suburbs  and  the  town  is  a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  wluch  was 
laid  out  in  1702,  and  encompasses  the  city.    The  suburbs  themadves  are 
large  and  handsome,  and  beautified  with  gardens.    Mulberry-trees  are  aba 
planted  in  the  town-ditches ;  but  the  fortifications  seem  rather  calculated 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  on,  than  for  defence.     The  stiecta 
are  clean,  commodious,  and  agreeable.     The  houses  are  lofty,  especially 
about  the  great  square,  where  they  are  from  seven  to  nine  stories  high. 
Lntheranism  being  the  established  religion,  the  Lutherans  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  parish  churches,  eight  in  number.     The  Calvinists  have  one 
church,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  another,  in  the  castle  of  I^dssenbaig, 
which  defends  the  town.     The  imiversity  library  contains  30,000  vofaunes; 
Here  is  also  a  library  belonging  to  the  dty,  whidi  contains  36,000  volamei^ 
and  2000  manuscripts.    The  plain  on  which  Leipzig  is  situated,  is  of  great 

"  <<  Till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  pubUahen,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
were  unknown.    John  Otto,  bom  at  Niimberg  in  1510,  is  said  to  be  Uie  earUest  on 
record  who  made  bargains  for  copy-right  without  bein^  himself  a  printer.  S(mie  years 
afterwards,  two  r^iuar  dealers  m  the  same  department  settled  in  Leipzig,  where  the 
university,  already  in  high  fame,  had  produced  a  demand  for  books  from  the  memeut 
the  art  of  printing  wandered  up  from  the  Rhine.    Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
book-fair  was  eetablished.  It  prospered  so  rapidly,  that  in  1660  the  Easter  catal^ue— 
which  has  been  annually  continued  ever  sino^— was  printed  for  the  first  time.    It  now 
presents  vretj  year,  in  a  thick  8vo.  volume,  a  collection  of  new  books  and  newcditaoos 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Europe.     The  writing  public  is  out  of  all  pmpwtisn 
too  large  for  the  reading  public  of  Gennany.    At  the  Fair  aU  the  brethrai  of  the  trade 
flock  together  in  lieipzig,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but  from  every  Eozv- 
pean  country  where  German  books  are  sold,  to  Mttle  accounts  and  examine  the  harrcat 
of  the  year.     The  number  always  amounts  to  several  hundreds ;  and  they  have  built 
an  exchange  for  themselves.    Yet  a  German  publisher  has  less  chance  of  iw^Mf*g  great 
profits,  and  a  German  author  has  fewer  prospects  of  turning  his  manoacripC  to  good 
account  than  the  lame  classes  of  persons  in  any  other  country  that  know  the  value  of 
inteliectual  labour.     There  is  a  pest  called  naehdruecJkereif  or  reprinting,  which  gnaws 
on  the  vitals  of  the  poor  author,  and  paralyzes  the  most  enterprising  publiiher.    Each 
State  of  the  confederation  has  its  own  law  of  copy-right;  and  an  author  is  eeeorcd 
against  piracy  only  in  the  State  where  he  prints.     But  he  writes  for  all ;  far  they  sH 
apeak  the  same  language.    If  the  book  be  worth  any  thing,  it  is  immediately  reprinted 
in  some  neighbouring  State ;  and  as  ths  reprinter  pays  nothing  for  eopy.Mht,  he 
can  obviously  afford  to  undersell  the  original  publisher.    AU  the  States  do  not  deserve 
to  be  equally  involved  in  this  censure.     Prussia,  I  believe,  has  shown  h«H*sdf  liberal 
in  protecting  every  German  publisher.    The  unpleasing  exterior  of  ordinary  Gcrmu 
printing,  the  coarse  watery  Pftp«r»  uid  worn-out  types,  must  be  refeiieu  fa  some 
measure  to  the  same  causes     The  publisher,  or  the  author  who  puUiahcs  on  his  own 
account,  naturally  risks  as  little  capital  as  possible  In  the  hasardons  speenlatfoB. 
Besides,  it  is  his  interest  to  diminiui  the  temptation  to  reprint,  by  makii^  hb  osra 
edition  as  cheap  as  may  be.     The  system  has  snown  its  effects,  too,  in  keeping  m  thti 
frequency  of  publication  by  subscription,  even  among  authors  of  the  most  settkd  and 
popular  reputation."— >i2iw«er.9  Tour, 
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extaity  and  well-watered  by  the  Fleine,  the  Ekter,  and  Partlia,  with 
eanak  cat  iirom  these  streamsy  interaecting  and  in^attng  it  in  varioiia 
directiona.  The  meadows,  especially  on  their  banks,  are  large  and  rich^ 
being  mowed  thrice  a  year.  Leipsig  is  the  birth-place  of  sereral  diatin- 
guished  men,  of  whom  we  mention  here  only  Leibntta,  Thomasins,  and 
Kastner.  Leipnc— -or  Leipzig,  as  it  ui  properly  written — ^properly  signifies 
a  grove  of  linden-trees,  from  the  word  Hipo,  a  linden  tree.  It  was  supposed 
to  contain  40,000  inhabitants,  and  by  some,  only  33,000,  before  the 
destructiye  campaign  of  1813.  Balbi  states  it  to  have  contained  40,000 
inhabitants  in  1826.^  Leipzig  lies  114  British  miles,  by  the  road,  S.W. 
of  Berim ;  62  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dresden,  and  46  miles  S.W.  of  Witten- 
berg. Lon.  12?  27'  £.  of  Groenwich.  Lat.  5P  IQ'N.  Hnbertsbo^,  a 
royal  castle,  is  remarkable  for  the  peaco  concluded  here  in  1763. — Grimma, 
with  3,300  inhabitants,  contains  a  royal  college,  with  a  library  of '4000 
volumes.  There  are  four  manu&ctories  of  tobacco  pipes  here ;  in  which 
132,000  long,  and  18,000  short  pipes  are  annually  made. 

3d.  Circle  <f  the  ErzegdnirgeJ]  This  circle  is  a  part  of  the  mar- 
gTBviate  of  Meissen.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  460,000 
persons,  chiefly  of  German  descent.  It  contains  59  towns,  1 1  boroughs,' 
and  704  villages,  and  the  Lutheran  creed  is  everywhere  predoqainant. 
Thia  drde  is  ^roughout  mountainous,  forming  the  declivity  of  the  chain 
of  which  it  bean  the  name.  The  highest  tops  are  the  Fichtelberg,  the 
Pdhlberg,  the  Geiersberg,  the  Griefenstein,  and  the  Katzenstein.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  two  Muldawas,  the  Pleisse,  and  the  Pdhle.  The 
climate  is  very  rigorous  in  the  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  can  seldom 
dispense  with  fires ;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Agriculture  is  well 
conducted  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  However,  rye  and  oata 
prosper  better  than  wheat  and  barley ;  and  the  circle  does  not  nearly  pro- 
duce corn  sufiicient  for  its  consumption.  Wood  abounds  in  this  dicle ; 
but  the  consumption  is  so  enormous  on  account  of  the  many  smelting 
fbmaces,  that  the  extent  of  forests  is  rapidly  diminishing.  Besides  the 
nuinuiactnres  occasioned  by  the  mining,  diere  are  many  others  conducted 
in  the  mountains,  such  as  that  of  linen,  worsted,  cotton  cloth,  ribbons* 
and  lace,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  employmenta  of  the  women  aa 
well  as  embroidery.  The  commerce  of  this  circle  is  important  The 
great  manufeusturers  go  with  their  merchandise  to  the  German  fairs ;  but  as 
diere  is  no  navigable  river,  the  expense  of  transportation  is  considerable, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Erzgeberge  are  not  wealthy,  and  they  earn  their 
livelihood  with  much  trouble,  but  they  are  satisfied  and  content  with  their 
situation.  The  circle  is  governed  in  the  sisune  manner  as  the  others,  but 
the  miners  have  their  own  jurisdiction  and  administration. — Freiberg  is 
the  principal  town  of  this  circle.  It  lies  1,179  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  is 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Muldawa,  near  the  mountains  which  separate 
Saxony  from  Bohemia.    It  contains  2000  houses,  a  royal  palace,  a  hand* 

**  Leipxig  hai  firranenilj  suffered  all  the  homon  of  war.  DariDg  tbe  80  veara* 
TTur,  five  tfanea  waa  it  taken  and  retaken  in  the  short  s|iacoof  two  years;  and  here 
the  oalebzmtsd  GnsUvtia  defeated  the  Teteran  Tillj,  in  16S1,  and  shook  the  fiibrie 
of  Austrian  power.  Two  other  Tictories  were  obtained  here,  by  the  Swedes,  over 
the  Aostrians,  in  1641  and  1642.  In  the  ooromencemeDt  of  the  I8th  centvry,  Leipzig 
mbmitted  to  the  vietorious  arms  of  Charles  XII. ;  daring  the  war  of  eeren  Tears,  it 
waa  ganriaoned  by  the  Prussians,  who  laid  it  under  severe  oontribntloDs,  ana  kept  it 
till  the  peace  of  liubertsborg.  Bat  if  the  plains  of  Leipxi|^  were  rendered  memor- 
able liy  die  victory  of  the  Great  Gastavos,  when  the  caose  of  reUgions  liberty  reared 
its  droopinff  head,  they  have  been  rendered  still  more  famous  for  the  grand  and  decisive 
stmgglo  which  effected  the  deihrerance  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  France. 

I.  3  A 
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iome  mftricet-place,  wettanX  elegaal  poMie  buildiiigs^  and  19,000  infaabtt- 
•oil.  The  enTiroiiB  are  hiUy,  but  tolerably  fertile.  Here,  in  tbe  dmrdi 
of  St.  Peter,  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saxon  aovereigiia ;  the  momnntat  of 
the  elector  Mavrioe  is  one  of  the  noUeat  in  Gennany. — ^lliaiHBl»  on  the 
Weiaaerits,  containa  800  inhabitanta,  and  poaaeaiea  aome  mineral  apringa 
and  ailver  minea.  Aboye  the  town  liea  the  celebrated  old  caatle  of  Tharant, 
or  Tharand,  now  in  mina. — Cheninita  ia  aitnated  915  feet  above  the  aea, 
in  a  pleaaant  plain  on  the  Chemmts  and  Gahlois,  with  16,000  iidiabitaBtB. 
It  ia  one  ai  the  moat  indostriona  towna  in  the  IdDgdom,  and  eontaina  yeiy 
eztenaiTe  mannCustiirea  in  cotton,  vdiich  annually  prodnoe  above  50,000 
pain  of  atocldnga,  and  184,000  pieoea  of  cotton  and  woollen  doth,  and 
aUk  bandkercfaieft.— >Annaberg,  a  mining  town,  ia  ntoated  2,823  feet 
above  tbe  aea,and  containa  4,500  iidiabitanta^^Zweikan,  on  the  Mnldawm, 
baa  a  population  ci  4,100,  and  poaaeaiea  a  gymnaaiam,  with  a  library  of 
16,000  volomes. 

4lft.  Circle  of  Va^itkuuL']  Thia  is  a  small  circle,  containing  14  towns, 
1  borongh,  and  SOI   villages.     The  majority  of  the  inhabitanta  are 
Lntberans.    In  its  {diysical  features,  the  Voigtlaad  very  much  reaemUes 
the  £rsgebirge.    It  liea  on  the  declivity  of  ue  Sndetcs,  and  baa,  oonae- 
quently,  on  the  aouth  very  high  mountains.     The  highest  poonta  are  die 
Schneekenatein  and  the  Bammelsberg,  on  the  Bohemian  boundaiiea.    The 
principal  rivers  are  the  White  Elater,  the  Schneeberg,  Muldawa,  or 
Mnlda,  and  the  Gdlyzch.    The  climate  vaiiea  on  account  of  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys.    In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Voigtland,  nothing 
but  oats  and  potatoes  are  grown.    In  the  flatter  parts  agriculture  ia  eon- 
ducted  with  great  care.     The  rearing  of  cattle  is  important    Butter  is 
an  ardde  of  exportation ;  and  the  sheep  are  of  excellent  breed.    A  prin- 
cipal article  of  industry  in  the  Voigtland  is  the  manufacture  of  all  Idnda 
of  muslin,  in  which  between  20,000  and  30,000  bands,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  population,  are  employed. — ^Plauen  is  the  principal  town. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Elster,  and  containa  7000 
inhabitanta,  with  a  lyceum.— Adoif  and  Neukischen,  possess  exteonve 
manufiietoriea  of  musical  instruments^— Klingenthal  mth  1,100  inhalHt- 
anta,   annually  fumishea  8000  violins,  150  violincelloa,  and  aeveral 
thousand  harps  and  guitars. 

M,  The  Cirek  of  LueaHtu^  This  circle  is  a  part  of  the  former 
maigraviate  of  Lusatia»  which,  as  an  originally  Wendish  province,  was 
not  even  redconed  as  belonging  to  the  German  empire.  About  one^fifth 
of  the  population,  or  84,000  individuala,  are  Wendea,  speakiag  their  own 
language,  which  is  so  little  different  from  the  other  Slavonian  dialects, 
that  they  understand  the  Rusaians  and  Poles  quite  well.  Tlie  inhabit- 
ants are  partly  Lutheran,  partly  Catholic.  There  are  also  several  aects, 
of  which  that  of  Hermhut,  which  took  its  origin  in  Lusalia,  ia  the  most 
remariud>le."    The  Wendea  are  much  behind  the  Gennan  part  of  the 

**  Th«y  m  denominated  fferrnhmUen  from  a  Loaatian  village  fumiided  in  t7S2  hf 
■ome  MoraTian  brethren,  who  lettled  there  on  lands  formerly  beloofing  to  eount 
Zinaenderf ;  and  which  afterwards  became  the  chief  eertlement  and  nnnsry  of  the 
Uniiaa  R^atntm,  as  the  Moravians  style  themselTOs.  In  the  year  1750^  a  roval  man- 
date was  addressed  to  the  couit  of  Gvsdorff,  superintMident  of  Banoen,  dwdarinf 
that  the  firatemalcommanity  of  Hermhatten,  or  MoraTians,  sbonld  be  indnlgcd  ana 
protected  as  faithful  sobjeets.  By  the  pordiaae  toot  and  the  possesion  of  orreial 
noble  estates,  as  Hermhut,  Bethelsdorf,  Hemieridoirff,  Niesekyt  and  Tndms,  they 
have  not  only  obtained  civil  power,  but  also  the  patronage  of  several  Lnthersn 
churches.  It  is  from  this  Hermhut  that  so  many  Moravian  missions  to  diiEerent 
qnartoe  of  the  Psgan  world  have  proceeded.     A  detsJled  and  perspicnoas  aoooont  of 
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in  infonnalioii  aad  dvilintioiL  Tlieie  aie  11  lowns,  5 
i^hfl,  468  ▼illagea  in  this  curcie.  Along  the  southern  bonndaries 
js  a  ridge  called  the  Wahliach  chain.  In  tibia  motmtain  have  all  riven 
if  this  fuovinoe  their  aooroea.  The  princi]Hd  are  the  Black  Elster,  the 
Spieei  and  the  Neiflse.  The  aonthem  and  larger  part  of  the  country  ia 
fertile^  and  much  better  cultivated  than  the  N.W.  edge.  The  dimate 
is  mildest  round  Bansen  and  Zittan,  but  ligorons  in  the  moantaina* 
Luastia  has  alwaya  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious provinces  of  Germany.  The  spinning  of  flax  and  wool  is  conducted 
on  a  very  extensive  8Gale>  and  so  are  the  cotton  manufactures ;  but  the 
most  important  are  those  of  linen,  and  beautiful  table  linen.  The 
administration  is  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  this 
province  having  retained  part  of  its  ancient  constitntion^^Bauzen,  or 
Bantsen,  or  Budissen,  the  capital  of  Lusatia,  is  situated  on  the  Spree, 
680  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea.  it  contains  11,500  inhabitants,  of 
whom  one*«ighth  are  Catholics. — ^Zittau,  containing  8000  inhabitants,  is 
prettily  sunrounded  wi^  gardenB..^Hernihut  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hath  mountain,  but  at  1054  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.-^Bethel8- 
dorfy  a  borough,  with  1,500  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  the  assembly  of 
the  elders  of  the  community  of  the  Moravians,  which  exercises  a  supreme 
inflection  over  all  the  members  of  the  sect  wherever  dispersed  through 
the  world. 
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This  State,  formerly  a  duchy,  then  an  electorate,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom  in  1815,  is  composed  of  various  portions  of  territory, 
and  is  very  irregular  in  its  form.  Hanover  returned  its  population  to  the 
confederation  at  1,305,351  persons.  Hassel  states  it  to  amount  to 
1,314,124;  Stein  has  stated  it  to  be  1,463,700;  and  Balbi  states  it  to 
have  been  1,520,000  in  1826.^  Its  superficial  extent  of  territory  is 
about  700  German  square  miles,  or  nearly  15,750  British  square  miles. 

Bcundaries,^  HaDover  lies  in  the  northern  half  of  Germany,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  the  dudiy  of  Oldenburg,  the 
bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
Elbe,  which  divides  it  from  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  Mecklenburg, 
though  some  districts  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Phissian  province  of  Saxony,  and  by  the  dudiy  of  Brunswick ;  on  the 
S.  by  Phissian  Saxony,  the  electorate  of  Hessen,  Lippe,  and  Ptuasian 
Westphalia ;  and  on  ibe  W.  by  the  Netherlands. 

JEfwfory.]  In  the  earliest  epochs  of'  European  history,  the  countries 
between  the  Elbe  and  Weser  were  inhabited  by  numerous  small  tribes 
of  hunters  and  herdsmen,  who  cherished  freedom  and  independence. 
Among  these  the  Cheruaci  were  spread  around  the  Harz,  and  into 
;  the  Chanzes  were  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  and 


the  Mfltavisii  prindpbs,  wm  vubUdicd  by  Angnstiit  Gottlieb  Spangsoborg,  wblch 
completely  refutes  tae  wiliiinmee  adnmoed  agidaet  tbe  vipns  Inleniity  W  bishop 
Wsnnirton,  and  retailed  by  Moshsim's  learned  translator,  Dr.  Madalne.  Hermhut 
conttfns  1200  inhabitants. 

^  From  a  statement  of  births  sad  bnriak  publSshod  for  1819^  it  wonld  appear  that 
the  popolation  most  be  on  the  increase;  the  births,  being  males,  86»5e9  jftimnles, 
S5,08S— total,  51,602.  The  deaths  were,  msles,  18,990— fenuOes,  19,320-4^,  9^510 ; 
the  Urtfaa  thus  czcesdiog  die  deaths  by  18,292. 
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JaUa;  die  Fntisn  Hfldeahaim;  and tbe LoogobM^ <m  both  aidn  efthe 
Elbe.    lathe  4th  oentorytheee  tribes  Tankh  In  histor^y  or  appe^ 
with  the  Sazom.    Afier  the  Saxons  had  been  aobdoed  by  Chaiiemafpae, 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  each  gdut  a  gnfw  coiuit,  idioie  authority  was 
not  hereditary.    Otto  the  great,  abont  A.  D.  940,  oonfened  the  dodiy 
of  Saxony  on  Herrmaon  Billing,  a  Lnnebnrg  noble,  in  whose  ftmily  it 
remained  till  1106.     The  sevml  branches  of  the  house  of  Bmnswidc — 
now  reduced  to  two,  namely,  Bmnswick-Lunebng  and  ZeUe,  and  the 
branch  of  Bmnswick-Wolfenbottle— <deri7e  their  descent  from  the  mar- 
graTO  Azo  d'Est,   who.  possessed  the  Milanese,  Genoa,  and  part  of 
Lombardy.    Aaeo  coming  into  Germany  with  the  emperar  Commd  IL  ia 
the  year  1030,  and  marrying  the  danghter  and  heiress  of  Grn^ph  or 
Welph,  a  Bavarian  nobleman,  socoeeded  him  in  his  domains.     To  his 
son,  Welph  the  Fat,  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  gave  the  investiture  oC 
Bavaria,  from  which  Otto,  dnke  of  Saxony,  was  driven  for  reb^lkm. 
Welph,  who  had  mairied  the  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  dying  widioot 
issue,  his  Italian  States  and  Bavarian  possessions  fell  to  his  brother,  Henry 
the  Black,  who  obtained  the  county  of  Luneburg  with  his  wife  Wnlfilde, 
daughter  of  Magnus,  duke  of  Sucony.    His  son,  Henry  the  Fraod, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lothaiins  received  from  his 
father-in-law,  the  duchy  and  investiture  of  Saxony,  and  the  beiiedilaiy 
lands  of  Brunswick,  Nordheim,  and  Supplingenburg ;  and  the  dominions 
of  the  £unily  reached  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  when  his  son  Henry 
reduced  the  Slavi  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.     Henry,  sumamed  the  Lion, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  East,  as  one  of  the  cmsadera,  and  broi^ht 
away  a  very  ridi  treasure  of  relics,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  gems, 
collected  during  that  expedition.    In  1179,  Henry  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  or  the  Red  Beard,  and  deprived 
of  all  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  Suabia,  with  the  duchies  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.     He  was  allowed,  however,  to  retain  Luneburg,  some  lordidiips, 
and  his   Slavonian  conquests;   but  his  descendants  were  stiipt  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  territories.    His  son  Otto  obtained  the 
imperial  dignity  in  1209,  and  was  crowned  by  Innocent  III.    Otio 
erected  Luneburg  and  Brunswick  into  a  duchy,  in  favour  of  his  yoongest 
brother  William ;  and  his  second  brother,  Henry,  was  count  palatine  of 
the  Rhine.     Frederic,  successor  of  Otto,  oonfurmed  William  in  the 
possession  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick.     From  WiUiam  descended  duke 
Magnus  II.,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  lines  of  Brnnswick-Luneboig, 
and  the  first  line  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttle ;  his  son  Bernard  being  the 
founder  of  the  former,— and  Henry  of  the  latter,  vriiich  became  ezliBct 
in  1634.    Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  the  descendant  of  Ber- 
nard, dying  in  1546,  left  four  sons,  of  whom  the  two  eldest  lefr  no 
His  third  son,  Heiuy,  was  the  founder  of  the  second  line  ai 
Wolfenbuttle ;  and  his  fourth  son,' William,  contanued  that  of  Lmnlbniig 
and  Zelle.     The  IVotestant  rdigion  was  introduced  by  duke  Ernest,  in 
1531,  into  his  dominions;  and  his  grand  .nef^iew,  Ernest  Angnstnsy 
established  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the  Wilhelmine  line,  or  that  of 
Luneburg-Zell.    George  William,  grandson  of  M^lliam,  founder  of  the 
Wilhelmine  line,  succeeded  his  brother,  Christian  Lewis,  in  ^e  ducfaiei 
of  Hanover  and  Zelle,  and  the  counties  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz.      By  tbe 
failure  of  the  first  Ime  of  Wolfenbuttle,  he  obtained  the  prindpality  of 
CalenbejK.     In  1675,  he  commanded  an  army  sent  to  attack  Trevei,  ind 
relieve  rmiicnculi^  who  was  opposed  to  Tnrenne  and  D'Asfelde^  near 
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SUwbiug ;  and  eifeded  his  purpose  by  a  decisiye  nctoiy  over  marshal 
Croqniy  at  Coasarbmck,  which  was  followed  by  the  rednction  of  Treves. 
He  died  in  1705,  aged  81  years.     Eiliest  Angostiis,  youngest  brother 
of  Oeoi^  WiUiam,  married   the  princess  Sophia,  fLfth  daughter  of 
Frederic  V.  the  nnfortonate  elector  palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
grand  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland.     He 
oommanded  on  the  Rhine,  nnder  his  brother  George  William,  and  supplied 
the  emperor  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  aid  him  against  the  Turks  and 
revolted  Huigarians.     In  return  for  these  services,  and  to  secore  his 
friendship  for  the  future,  Leopold  created  a  ninth  electorate  in  his  favour, 
in  1692.   This  creation  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  electoral  college 
and. the  college  of  princes;  but  at  last,  by  a  eondusum  of  the  three 
colleges,  on  &  SOth  of  January,  1708,  it  was  unanimously  determined 
that  the  electoral  dignity  should  be  confirmed  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
in  the  male  line ;  and  Ernest  Augustus's  son,  George,  was  introduced 
into  the  electoral  college,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1707.     As  George 
William,  duke  of  Luneburg-Zell,  had  no  male  issue,  and  his  only  daughter 
was  married  to  George,  his  broUier  Ernest  s  son,  he  settled  his  whole 
doaiiBions  upon  Ernest  and  his  posterity,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
support  the  electoral  dignity.     Ernest  died  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  George  Lewis.     By  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  British  legislature, 
by  ^riuch  the  crown  was  settled  on  his  mother,  the  electress  Sophia 
and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants,  he  was  called  to  the  succession  on  the 
death  of  queen  Anne,  in  August,  1714.     From  this  period,  the  history 
of  Hanover  becomes  connected  with  that  of  Great  Britain.    In  1716,  the 
dnchiea  of  Bremen  and  Verden  being  conquered  by  Denmark  from 
Sweden,  were  mM  to  George  I.  for  700,000  rixdollars,  or  £130,000 
sterling,  and  have  ever  since  formed  part  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions. 
Geoige  IL,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1727,  founded  the  university  of 
Gottingen  in  17S8,  and  enlarged  the  Hanoverian  territory  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Hadeln  and  Bentheim.    In  tiie  war  of  1755,  Hanover  was 
invaded  by  an  army  of  1 10,000  French ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
bong  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  was  necessitated  to  conclude 
a  convention  at  Clost^'seven,  under  tiie  mediation  of  his  Danish  nu^esty, 
by  which  37,000  men  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to 
their  homes.     But  the  French,  who  were  then  commanded  by  the  duke 
de  Richelieu,  abused  their  conquest,  by  subjecting  the  whole  country  to 
pillage ;  and  their  commander — an  old  profligate  courtier,  and  a  parasite 
of  Madam  Pompadour  of  infamous  memory — resolved  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  repairing  his  finances  with  the  plunder  of  the  electorate. 
The  poor  HanoverianB  plundered  of  their  all,  their  villages  and  fields  laid 
waste,  and  their  country  rendered  a  dreary  and  smoking  wilderness,  were 
so  enraged,  that  they  took  up  arms,  and,  under  the  command  of  prince 
,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  broke  the  disgracefol  convention,  and  drove  the 
French  jout  of  their  country,  and  across  the  Rhine.    In  this  campaign  the 
French  lost  60,000  men, — a  great  number  of  whom  were  the  victims  of 
their  own  excesses.    But  the  French  court  having  re-enforced  their  army 
next  year,  prince  Ferdinand — ^whose  army  did  not  amount  to  one-third 
of  the  French  force— -was  compelled  to  re^cross  the  Rhine ;  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  war,  Hanover  was  miserably  ravaged,  as  the  allied  army 
was  never  able  to  undertake  offensive  operations,  or  hce  tiie  invading 
armies  in  the  field.    George  II.,  during  tiie  Seven  years*  war,  was  suc- 
ceeded, in   1760,  by  his  grandson,   George  III.,  who,  on  the  SOth 
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September  I76S9  usned  »  rery  oppreesiTe  low — happily  nov  abiKihNl 
by  the  constitation  of  Hanover — ^by  which  every  indiTidiud  was  fobiddeD 
to  address  himself  immediately  to  the  king  either  with  petitions  or  com- 
plaints ;  a  regulation  which  of  coarse  placed  the  Hanoreitan  ministen 
in  a  very  comfortable  situation.  Several  exchanges  of  territory  were 
made  with  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel ;  and  in  1802  the  electonte  of 
Hanover  obtained  the  principality  of  Osnabruck  for  the  ceasion  of  Ifilde- 
sheim  barony,  and  some  oUier  districts.  In  the  war  which  broke  avt 
between  England  and  France,  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge  tlie 
neutrality  of  the  German  States  of  the  king  of  Englandy  and  on  the  Sd 
of  January  1803,  Hanover  was  occupied  by  French  troops.  .  In  the  third 
coalition  the  Russians  and  Swedes  occupied  Hanover  on  the  letreat  of 
the  French,  and  the  Hanoverian  legion  entered  the  Weser ;  bat  the  batde 
of  Austerlitz  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  In  1806,  Hanover  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Prussians,  according  to  a  treaty  with  France ;  and  in  the  ame 
year,  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia  broke  out,  and  the  Franck 
again  occupied  Hanover.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit*  a  part  of  Hanovei^ 
namely,  Grubenhagen  and  Osnabruck,  Gottingen,  and  a  part  of  Hohee- 
stein^  was  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  whilst  the  rest  remained 
under  French  administration,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the 
French  empire.  This  state  of  things  had  lasted  not  quite  three 
when  the  battle  of  Leipzig  restored  Hanover  to  England ;  under  the 
of  a  kingdom,  it  obtained  an  augmentation  of  teiritory  in  the  congresa  of 
Vienna,  and  made  on  the  other  hand  some  cessions.  Count  Mnnster^  in 
his  opening  speech  to  the  assembled  States^eneral,  informed  then  that 
the  prince-regent  would  hold  sacred  the  original  rights  of  the  States^  but 
several  modifications  would  be  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  these  righto. 
In  particular,  the  finances  would  require  an  uniform  and  firm  adnunistxa- 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  debts  contracted  during  the  French  occopatMniy 
though  his  royal  highness  could  not  allow  the  right  of  States  to  tmui  their 
posterity,  by  debts  contracted  under  a  foreign  usurpation,  and  without 
the  consent  of  their  sovereign,  yet  he  thought  it  advisable  that  they  shoold 
be  recognised  under  certain  modifications.  The  people  pleased  with 
these  promises,  returned  cheerfully  to  an  allegiance  which  they  had  never 
willingly  renounced. 

Physical  Featurei.^  With  the  exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
principality  of  Kalenberg,  and  of  the  principalities  of  Hilde^ieim,  Got- 
tingen, and  Grubenhagen,  the  provinces  of  Hanover  extend  in  an  immense 
plain,  only  here  and  there  interrupted  by  sand-hills,  and  preaentiiig  many 
sterile  heaths  and  moors.  This  tract  of  land,  stretching  acroea  the  nordi 
of  Germany,  and  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  noatb  of 
the  Vistula,  and  beyond  the  former  Hercynia*  seems  to  have  bees  logger 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea  than  the  rest  of  Germany.  The  sandy 
soil  is  interspersed  with  blocks  of  granite,  and  where  not  under  cnltnBe^ 
presents  little  more  than  barren  heaths,  and  a  few  melanchdy  kioking 
firs.  Along  the  rivers,  however,  where  there  is  an  alluvial  de^ioait,  the 
soil  is  fertile ;  it  is  also  very  rich  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Occen. 

Mouniains.2  The  only  mountains  are  those  of  the  Hars,  in  the 
detached  domain  of  Grrubenhi^n.  This  chain  extends  from  die  bailiwidi 
of  Langelsheim,  in  Wolfenbuttle,  in  a  S.E.  direction,  as  far  as  Ham* 
gerode,  in  Anbalt,  a  direct  distance  of  40  miles,  and  from  S.W.  to  NJ& 
more  than  48.  This  ridge  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  aspen, 
alder,  birch,  fir,  and  pine.     This  abundance  of  timber,  thoo^  in  its^  of 
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grafct  importance,  is  yet  sdll  more  yaliuble  on  accowit  of  the  mines,  as 
widioat  it  the  mines  and  forges  conld  not  be  wrought  These  mountains 
are  composed  of  granite,  primitive  limestone,  green  stone,  horn  rock, 
quarts,  primitite  flmty  slate,  primitive  day  slate,  transition  limestone, 
greywacke,  clay  slate,  whet  slate,  alom  slate,  transition  flinty  slate,  tran- 
fldtion  trap,  transition  poiphyry,  and  different  varieties  of  floetz  rocks. 
The  S.W.  part  of  the  range  is  of  a  calcareons  or  basaltic  nature,  and  con« 
■ists  of  large  pyramidal  blocks,  which  furnish  excellent  stones  for  mending 
the  rbads  and  paving  the  streets.  The  Brocken,  or  Blocksberg,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Hars,  does  not  fall  within  this  kingdom,  bnt  more 
tlnn  three-fifths  of  the  whole  chain — ^in  the  conise  of  which  occur  several 
▼ery  elevated  summits,  anch  as  the  Bruchberg,  rising  to  the  height  of 
3018,  and  the  Wormbeig  2,880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic- 
belongs  to  Hanover. 

Rhers  and  Lahesr\  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 
the  Leine,  the  Aller,  and  the  Ilmenau.  The  Elbe  now  forms  the  eastern 
and  north-east  boundary  of  Hanover ;  the  Weser  and  Leine  run  on  the 
west,  and  the  Aller  and  Ilmenau,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Ems  is  another  Hanoverian  stream,  since  the  acquisition  of  Eiast  Friesland 
and  Oanabmck.  Hanover  is  generally  a  marshy  country,  and  intersected 
by  a  great  number  of  small  and  unimportant  streams  ^ling  into  the 
above-mentioned  rivers.  The  chief  lakes  are  those  of  Diepholz  and 
Steinfauder.  That  of  Diepholz  is  called  the  Dummer-see,  and  though 
very  extensive,  is  extremely  shallow.  Only  one  side  of  it,  however, 
belongs  to  Hanover.  The  Steinhudersmeer  occupies  about  16  square 
miles.  Besides  these,  the  DoUast,  which  is  more  properly  a  bay  of  the 
German  Ocean,  through  which  the  Ems  flows,  presents  an  inland  sheet  of 
water,  occupying  about  50  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1277-8  by 
die  bursting-in  of  the  sea,  when  more  than  50  villages  were  destroyed. 
In  East  Friesland,  there  is  a  subterranean  lake,  of  which  the  surface  is 
ao  thickly  overgrown  that  waggons  can  pass  over  it.  The  mineral  springs 
•f  Behburg,  Linsmer,  and  Nordheim,  are  most  celebrated. 

ClxniaJte^  The  climate  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  the  tempera- 
tore  is  very  variable.  The  winters  are  very  rigorous,  and  frosty  days 
often  intervene  between  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  A  N.W.  wind 
commonly  blows  during  the  cold  season ;  an  E.  wind  in  spring ;  and  a 
S.W.  wind  in  summer.  Tlie  common  diseases  are  catarrhs,  intermittent 
and  nervous  fevers,  consumptions,  apoplexies,  and  palsies.  When  July 
is  very  warm,  dysenteries  are  peculiarly  malignant.  The  epidemics  are 
of  a  ihenmatic  nature,  and  consumptions  are  very  fiital. 

8M  and  Produced]  As  Hanover  abounds  in  heaths  and  marshes,  and 
as  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  clearing  the  former  and  draining 
die  latter,  the  quantity  of  arable  and  fertile  land  is  not  great ;  yet  by  a 
jndicioas  management,  a  great  part  of  the  soil  might  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  land  is  covered  with  weeds ;  a  fifth 
part  of  the  arable  knd  is  occupied  in  pasturage :  and  of  the  parts  from 
which  grain  is  raised,  a  third  is  taken  up  in  beans  and  pease ;  a  fourth, 
with  wheat,  rye,  and  buck-wheat ;  a  fifth,  with  barley ;  and  a  sixth,  with 
oats.  On  the  sandy  lands,  good  potatoes  are  produced  in  abundance. 
The  greatest  part  of  Hildesheim  consists  of  good  land  proper  for  tillage, 
and  producing  various  kinds  of  grain,  hops,  flax,  and  leguminous  vege- 
tables. The  southern  parts  of  Hildesheim,  bordering  on  the  Harz,  are 
hilly;  and,  like  it,  are  corered  with  woods.     In  Osnabruck  half  the  land 
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consist  of  heaths,  fit  only  for  pastanige  and  raising  tiuf.  Tlie  beat  fiart 
of  it  lies  about  Qnackeiibnick,  and  is  called  Artland.  Osnabnick  pn»-' 
duces  as  much  rye  as  supplies  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitantay  and 
above  500  small  stills.  But  almost  all  the  barley  used  ha«,  ia  inopofted 
from  the  adjacent  country  of  M inden  and  Schanmbuig.  In  East  Fries- 
land,  the  springs  and  hanrests  are  late.  The  land  is  here  flat,  loivr,  and 
defended  by  strong  and  lofty  dykes  against  the  fury  of  the  wavea ;  bat 
along  the  coasts  it  is  rich  and  fertile,  consisting  chiefly  of  meadow-kBd. 
Fowl  and  game  are. plentiful  in  this  quarter,  particnlariy  geeae,  which 
aro  of  an  xmcommon  8i2e,  some  of  them  weighing  24  lbs.  each.  Boan 
and  deers  are  much  less  numerous  in  Hanoyer  than  fonno'lyy  and  dming 
the  last  century  wolves  hare  become  extremely  rare.  Roebucks  and 
hares  are  numerous.  The  riyers  do  not  produce  a  great  variety  of  fidi ; 
but  the  markets  are  well-supplied  with  turbot,  perch,  carp,  pike,  and 
large  eels.  The  streams  issuing  from  the  Hars  and  other  wooded 
mountains,  abound  with  small  trout  of  excellent  flavour.  Though  the 
grain  raised  in  Hanover  is  not  sufficient  for  its  internal  consnroptioD,  and 
though  the  pasturage  is  not  luxuriant,  yet  a  good  number  of  boxaes  are 
exported  from  this  country  to  Saxony,  France,  and  Italy.  The  beaths 
of  Luneburg  are  covered  with  sheep  of  a  small  breed,  with  long  wod, 
which  is  used  in  Belgium  in  the  manufacture  of  coane  doth,  and  is 
wrought  by  the  Hanoverians  into  a  tolerably  good-looking  doth*  Seveial 
rams  of  the  Merino  breed  have,  however,  been  imported  finsm  Upper 
Saxony,  and  thus  the  wool  has  been  considerably  amelionted.  The 
cows  are  neither  huge  nor  beautiful :  they  are  generally  of  a  Mack  and 
white,  or  a  white  and  &wn  colour.  The  oxen  are  of  a  middle  siae^  and 
yield  excellent  beef.  The  rearing  of  bees  on  the  heaths  of  Lundmig 
yields  considerable .  quantities  of  wax  and  honey.  In  Eait  FrieslaBd, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  meadow-land,  the  cattle  are  exoellent«  and  oC 
extraordinary  size.  In  Osnabruck,  where  the  land  is  poor,  the  industrioua 
peasantry  find  it  difficult  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  beiice 
about  6000  of  them  go  annually  to  Holland,  where  they  get  employment 
in  rural  occupations. 

Minerah  and  MeitdsJ]  Hanover  abounds  in  mineral  products.  Tbey 
consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  with  maiUe,  alate, 
limestone,  and  coal.  Coal  is  also  found  in  Osnabruck.  Salt  ia- found 
in  Hildesheim,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  internal  oon- 
sumpt.  Salt  springs  rise  within  the  walls  of  Luneburg,  and  yield  a  pm- 
cipal  branch  of  the  Hanoverian  revenue,  and  the  main  wealth  of  that 
dty.  Of  these  salt-works,  a  fifth  bdoags  to  the  sovereign.  .  Fomeriy 
120,000  tons  of  salt  were  annually  boiled;  but  since  the  oonuneooeDient 
of  the  last  century,  these  salt-works  have  greatly  declined.  Then  is 
also  a  large  and  extensive  salt-work  at  Harzbnrg.  In  the  princqwlity  of 
Grubenhagen  lies  the  Harz, — so  denominated,  becanae  of  the  great  qoaii- 
tity  of  pitch  and  rosin  produced  from  the  trees.  The  mines  of  the 
Harz  produce  native  silver,  antimonial  silver  ore,  arsenical  silver  ore, 
silver  glance,  light  red,  and  dark  red,  silver  ore,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt, 
and  iron.  Two  curious  nuneral  substances,  boradte,  and  stanroUte,  are 
also  found  here.  The  whole  produce  of  the  Harz  mines  is  1,172,733 
rixdolkrs,  or  £205,228  :  5  :  3(/. ;  of  which,  to  the  value  of  2,880  rix- 
dollars,  or  £445  :  IS  :  2dL  is  gold,  coined  into  ducats ;  and  802,860  rix- 
dollars,  or  £140,000  :  10#.  is  silver.  The  product  of  the  lead  mine  of 
Caroline  is  194,000  rixdollars,  or  £33,950  sterling.     The  clear  profit  of 
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afl  the  Hmn  nines,  altar  deduetii^  eU  chaiges,  is  estunsled  at  458,000 
EudoUaie,  or  £79,858 : 8 :  4cf.  sterling*^^  'Die  other  mmerals  pioduced 
an  the  Harz  are  msngBPese,  i*a]ainine>  blna^  green,  and  while  Titijol, 
aulphwr,  yellow  ochre,  limestone,  earthy  mineral,  and  shaggy  mineral 
pitch,  gr  bitumen.  The  g<dd  and  silver  of  the  seveml  mine  works,  9x9 
pvrchaaed  of  the  personal  proprietors  or  overseers  at  a  certain  rate.  The 
other  products  are  taken  at  a  stipnlated  price  by  the  mine-office  at 
Haoorer,  which  retoms  tallow,  leather,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
^Forks,  at  a  stipulated  rate.  Ilie  inhabitants  of  the  Han  pay  neither 
license  nor  eontribution-money ;  the  only  taxes  being  those  in  the  towns, 
'whexe  the  owner  of  every  boose  is  assessed  one  rizdoUar,  and  a  small 
excise  is  exacted  on  beer  imported* 

CotmMrce  ami  Mam^aeiure$,2  Hanover  is  far  from  being  a  com- 
mercial country.  But  diere  are  four  fairs  annnallv  held  at  Hanover,  and 
two  at  Osnabrock,  where  the  commodities  which  have  been  purchased  at 
the  £uis  of  Bnmswidk,  Leipaig,  and  Frankfort,  are  exposed  to  sal& 
These  consist  chiefly  of  earthen  wares,  agricnltnral  and  mechanical  imple- 
ments,  pins,  needles,  coarse  linen  drapery,  baskets,  coaiee  stnfEi,  kce, 
thread,  toys^  and  ribbons.  Articles  of  British  merchandise  are  bronght 
from  Hamlmig,  Embden,  Bremen,  and  Bmnswick ;  the  linens  of  Friesf 
land  and  Silews,  and  the  doths,  silks,  and  jewels  of  France,  are  also  met 
with  in  Hanover.  A  great  deal  of  plain  and  table-linen  is  mannfiBctnred 
at  Hanover.  At  Osnabmck,  the  most  common  employment  is  spinning 
flax,  which  is  afterwards  wrought  into  a  damask,  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  ]^iis8ia  and  Frieslaad.  The  exportation  af  yam  and  the  coarse  linens 
denominated  OmcAfvekSf  annnally  amount  to  1,000,000  rixdottars,  or 
£175,000  sterling.  Very  little  hemp  is  raised  in  Hanover.  Tlieir 
donsestic  linens  are  made  principally  of  flax,  which  is  never  spm  snffi.* 
ciently  fine  to  be  mannfactnred  into  lawns  and  cambrics.  Silver  plate, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  jewellery,  embroidery,  and  aaddlery,  are  made  at 
Hanover.  Diamonds  are  cnt  in  a  very  svq)erior  manner ;  and  the  artists 
also  cnt  white,  yellow,  or  red  amber,  whicJi  is  retailed  by  the  Jews  at  an 
enormous  profit.  The  principal  exports  are  Jiorses,  black  cattle,  was, 
lead,  linens,  leather,  salt,  oeti^  barley,  thread,  the  iron  and  copper  of  the 
Hars,  the  tmf  of  Biemen,  and  timber. 

InkMttmls.']  The  inhabitants  of  Hanover  are  Germans  of  those  tribes 
which  formed  the  Saxon  league*  They  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
tribes:  namdy,  <Sgaoa#,  properly  so  caUed»die  descendants  of  the  Chernsdu 
Friaes,  and  Longobiwds,  who  live  between  the  Elbe  and  Ems ;  and 
FHeteSf  who  live  in  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom  which  now  fotms  the 
present  East  Friesland.  Mixed  with  these  two  tabes  ane  some  colonists 
on  the  Hara,  and  a  few  Wendes  in  lAoielMiig ;  Jews  aie  scattered  throagb- 
oat  all  the  provinces.  German  is  spdten  everywhere ;  and  in  Hanover 
and  the  neighbourhood  the  dialect  is  very  elegant  and  purs. 

Reliffum.'}    The  established  system  of  religious  bdief  and  instmction 

"  The  mines  of  the  Harz  are  the  oldest  in  Gemumyi  or  eveo  Id  the  north  of 
Europe.  They  were  aecidentally  diaeorered  in  966  hy  a  hunter,  named  Rabune, 
wkmt  horm'9  hoof  atniek  up  a  ]iiaoe  of  eUver  ore.  Ko  wmmmt  warn  tUi  dlaosvery 
made  known,  than  the  region  was  ordered  to  he  explored  by  the  enperor  Otto,  la 
that  same  year,  mines  were  opened ;  and  a  company  of  Franks  who  vndcsstood  tlie 
art  of  rsming  minsrals,  were  engaged  for  that  porpoee^firom  whom  the  town  of 
Frankanborg,  near  the  Rammelsb«rg,  rsoelTed  its  nama.    The  tot  wiaes  wsrs  thesa 


of  the  Rammelsberg,  a  high  mountain  near  the  imperial  dty  of  Goslar,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  hunter  above  mentioned.  The  mines  of  Wildmaa  were 
fttseoTWcd  in  lOAS ;  and  thoae  of  ZaUarftld,  which  w  the  eMc#,  Id  1930. 

Sb 
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Cattle  and  sbeep  are  also  reared  in  cosudenUe  quantity.    Tlie  aeat  of 
die  adminiatiatifm  is  in  the  town  of  Leipzig. 

City  of  Leipzig^  This  is  a  weli-bmlt,  litenuy,  and  commercial  city, 
8^954  paces  in  drcnity  with  laige  subariis;  ccmtaining  an  exchangie, 
atadt-honse,  town-libraiy,  and  a  once  celebraied  nniyenity,  now  edtpaed 
by  that  of  Halle,  where  living  is  cheaper.  All  sorts  of  mannfaGtorea  are 
carried  on  at  Leipzig,  as  gold,  silver,  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  yanu  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  trading  towns  in  Germany,  inasmvch  as  it  not  only 
enjoys  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  bnt  also  at  its  three  celebrated  £ura, 
kept  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  which 
are  frequented  by  above  2000  merchants,^  carries  on  a  very  extensive 
commerce  in  domestic  and  foreign  wares.  The  annnal  commercial 
transactions  have  been  calculated  at  £3,000,000  sterling,  exchisive  of  the 
book  -trade.  The  valne  of  the  books  sold  and  exchanged  ia  at  least 
£200,000  annually.  About  300  foreign  booksellers  attend  the  boc^  fiur. 
Between  the  suburbs  and  the  town  is  a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  which  was 
laid  out  in  1702,  and  encompasses  the  dty.  The  suburbs  themaelvea  are 
large  and  handsome,  and  beautified  with  gardens.  Mulberry-trees  are  also 
planted  in  the  town-ditches ;  but  the  fortifications  seem  rather  calculated 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  on,  than  for  defence.  The  streets 
are  dean,  commodious,  and  agreeable.  The  houses  are  lofty,  especially 
about  the  great  square,  where  they  are  from  seven  to  nine  stories  high. 
Lutheranism  being  the  established  religion,  the  Lutherans  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  parish  churches,  eight  in  number.  The  Calvinists  have  one 
church,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  another,  in  the  castle  of  Pieissenbnig, 
which  defends  the  town.  The  university  library  contains  30,000  volumes. 
Here  is  also  a  library  belonging  to  the  dty,  whidi  contains  36,000  volumes, 
and  2000  manuscripts.    The  plain  on  which  Leipzig  is  situated,  ii  of  great 

M  «  Till  the  middle  of  the  16th  oentttiy,  publiehen,  in  the  proper  eense  of  the  word, 
were  unluiown.  John  Otto^  bran  at  Niimberg  in  1510,  ii  Miid  to  be  the  earUest  oft 
record  who  made  bariraine  for  copy-right  without  being  himielf  a  printer.  Some  years 
afterwards,  two  regular  dealers  in  the  same  department  settled  in  Leipzig,  where  the 
wilrenity,  already  in  high  fame,  had  produced  a  demand  for  books  from  the  moment 
the  art  of  printing  wandered  up  from  the  Rhine.  Before  the  end  of  the  oentory,  the 
book-fair  was  established.  It  prospered  so  rapidly,  that  in  1660  the  E^Mter  catalogue — 
which  has  been  annually  continued  ever  sinoe^was  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  now 
]p«aents  every  year,  in  a  thick  Sto.  Tolume,  a  collection  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Europe.  The  writing  public  is  out  of  all  proportioa 
too  large  for  the  reading  public  of  Germany.  At  the  fair  all  the  brethren  of  the  trade 
flock  together  in  laiiwEig,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but  ftcim  every  Euro, 
pean  country  where  German  books  are  sold,  to  settle  accounts  and  examine  the  harvest 
of  the  year.  The  number  always  amounts  to  several  hundreds ;  and  they  have  buEt 
an  exchange  for  themselves.  Yet  a  German  publisher  has  less  chance  of  making  great 
profits,  and  a  German  author  has  fewer  prospects  of  turning  his  manuscript  to  good 
account  than  the  same  classes  of  persons  m  any  other  country  that  know  the  valae  of 
Intellectual  labour.  There  is  a  pest  called  nachdnucherti,  or  reprinting,  which  gnaws 
on  the  vitals  of  the  poor  author,  and  paralyzes  tlie  most  enterprising  publidier.  £adi 
State  of  the  confederation  has  its  own  law  of  copy-right ;  and  an  author  is  setmed 
against  piracy  only  in  the  State  where  he  prints.  But  he  writes  for  all ;  for  they  all 
apeak  the  same  language.  If  the  book  be  worth  any  thing,  it  is  immediacy  reprinted 
in  some  neighbouring  State ;  and  as  the  reprinter  pays  nothing  for  eopy-right,  be 
can  obviously  afford  to  undersell  the  original  publisher.  All  the  States  do  not  deserve 
to  be  equally  involved  in  this  censure.  Prussia,  I  believe,  has  shown  herself  libersl 
in  protecting  every  German  publisher.  The  unpleasing  exterior  of  ordinarr  German 
printing,  the  coarse  watery  paper,  and  worn-out  ty]^  must  be  referred  in  aome 
measure  to  the  same  cause.  The  publisher,  or  the  author  who  publishes  on  his  own 
account,  naturally  risks  as  little  capital  as  possible  in  the  hazardous  speculation. 
Besides,  it  is  his  interest  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  reprint,  by  making  his  own 
edition  as  cheap  as  may  be.  The  sybtem  has  shown  its  effects,  too,  in  keeping  op  the 
frequency  of  publication  by  subscription,  even  among  authors  of  the  most  settled  and 
popular  reputation.** — JRusseVs  Tomr. 
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extent,  and  well*watered  by  die  Fleiflse,  the  Elster,  and  Partha,  with 
canak  cat  from  these  streamB,  intersecting  and  irrigating  it  in  Variona 
directimis.  The  meadows,  especially  on  their  banks,  are  large  and  rich^ 
being  mowed  thrice  a  year.  Leipzig  is  the  birth-place  of  several  distin- 
gniriied  men,  of  whom  we  mention  here  only  Leibnits,  Thomasins,  and 
Kastner.  Leipaic— or  Leipzig,  as  it  is  properly  written — properly  signifies 
a  groye  of  linden-trees,  from  the  word  Hqx),  a  linden  tree.  It  was  supposed 
to  contam  40,000  inhabitants,  and  by  some,  only  93,000,  before  the 
destmctiye  campaign  of  1813.  Balbi  states  it  to  hare  contained  40,000 
inhabitants  in  1826.^  Leipzig  Hes  114  British  miles,  by  the  road,  S.W. 
of  Berlin ;  62  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dresden,  and  46  miles  S.W.  of  Witten- 
be^.  Lon.  12^  27'  E.  of  Greenwich.  Lat.  51''  IQ'  N.  Hnbertsberg,  a 
royal  castle,  is  remarkable  for  the  peace  concluded  here  in  1763. — Grimma, 
with  3,300  inhabitants,  contains  a  royal  college,  with  a  library  of '4000 
Tolnmes.  There  are  four  mannfiactories  of  tobacco  pipes  here ;  in  which 
132,000  long,  and  18,000  short  pipes  are  anmially  made. 

Sd,  Circle  cf  the  ErzeffMrgeJ\  This  circle  is  a  part  of  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Meissen.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  460,000 
persons,  chiefly  of  German  descent.  It  contains  59  towns,  11  boroughs; 
and  704  yills^,  and  the  Lutheran  creed  is  ererywhere  predominant. 
This  circle  is  Uiroughout  mountainous,  forming  the  decliyity  of  the  chain 
of  which  it  bears  the  name.  The  highest  tops  are  the  Fichtelberg,  the 
PShlberg,  the  Geiersbeig,  the  Griefenstein,  and  the  Katzenstein.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  two  Muldawas,  the  Pleisse,  and  the  Pdhle*  The 
climate  is  very  rigorous  in  the  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  can  seldom 
dispense  with  fires ;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Agriculture  is  well 
conducted  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  However,  rye  and  oats 
prosper  better  than  wheat  and  barley ;  and  the  circle  does  not  nearly  pro- 
duce com  sufficient  for  its  consumption.  Wood  abounds  in  this  circle ; 
but  the  consumption  is  so  enormous  on  account  of  the  many  smelting 
furnaces,  that  this  extent  of  forests  is  rapidly  diminishing.  Besides  the 
manuftctures  occasioned  by  the  mining,  diere  are  many  others  conducted 
in  the  mountains,  such  as  that  of  linen,  worsted,  cotton  cloth,  ribbons, 
and  lace,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the  women  as 
well  as  embroidery.  The  commerce  of  this  circle  is  important  The 
great  manufacturers  go  with  their  merchan£se  to  the  German  fiiirs ;  but  as 
&ere  is  no  navigable  river,  the  expense  of  transportation  is  considerable, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Erzgeberge  are  not  wealthy,  and  they  earn  thdr 
livelihood  with  much  trouble,  but  they  are  satisfied  and  content  with  their 
situation.  The  circle  is  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cytheiB,  but 
the  miners  have  their  own  jurisdiction  and  administration. — Freiberg  is 
the  principal  town  of  this  circle.  It  lies  1,179  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  ia 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Muldawa,  near  the  mountains  which  separate 
Saxony  from  Bohemia.    It  contains  2000  houses,  a  royal  palace,  a  hand- 

<*  Leipiig  has  firmenUy  saifered  sU  tlie  liorron  of  war.  During  the  80  yean* 
trar,  fcf  tliiMa  was  it  taken  and  retaken  in  the  dHurt  apaco  of  two  yeara;  and  here 
the  celebrated  GusUtus  defeated  the  veteran  Tilly,  in  1681,  and  ahook  the  fiibrie 
of  Austrian  power.  Two  other  Tictoriet  were  obtained  here,  by  the  Swedes,  over 
the  Anstriani,  in  1641  and  1642.  In  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  Leipzig 
mibmitted  to  the  Yietorious  arma  of  Cliarlefl  XXI. ;  daring  the  war  of  seven  yean,  it 
was  carrisoned  by  the  Prussians,  who  laid  it  under  severe  contrlbntions,  and  kept  it 
till  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg.  But  if  the  plains  of  Leipsir  were  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  victory  of  the  Great  Gustavus,  when  the  cause  of  rdigions  liberty  reared 
its  drooping  head,  they  have  been  rendered  stiU  more  famous  for  the  grand  and  decisive 
struggla  which  effKted  the  deiirwance  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  France. 
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Cattle  and  sheep  are  also  reoied  in  eooBidenble  quantity.    Hie  seat  of 
the  administration  is  in  the  town  of  Leipzig. 

CUy  of  Leipzig,']  This  is  a  well-hnilt,  iiteraiy,  and  eommeraal  city, 
8,954  paces  in  dicnit,  with  laiige  suburbs ;  containing  an  exchange^ 
stadt-house,  town-libraiy,  and  a  once  celebraied  uniyersity,  now  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Halle,  where  living  is  cheaper.  All  sorts  of  manufibctores  are 
carried  on  at  Leipzig,  as  gold,  silver,  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  yanu  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  trading  towns  b  Germany,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
enjoys  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  but  also  at  its  three  celebrated  £ura, 
kept  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  which 
are  frequented  by  above  2000  merchants,^  carries  on  a  very  extensive 
commerce  in  domestic  and  foreign  wares.  The  annual  commercial 
transactions  have  been  calculated  at  £3,000,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  the 
book  trade.  The  value  oi  the  books  sold  and  exchanged  is  at  least 
£200,000  annually.  About  300  foreign  booksellers  attend  the  book  fiur. 
Between  the  suburbs  and  the  town  is  a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  which  was 
laid  out  in  1702,  and  encompasses  the  city.  The  suburbs  themselves  are 
laige  and  handsome,  and  beautified  with  gardens.  Mulberry-trees  are  also 
pkuited  in  the  town-ditches ;  but  tbe  fortifications  seem  rather  calculated 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  on,  than  for  defence.  The  streets 
are  dean,  commodious,  and  agreeable.  The  houses  are  lofty,  especially 
about  the  great  square,  where  they  are  from  seven  to  nine  stories  high. 
Lntheranism  being  the  established  religion,  the  Lutherans  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  parish  churches,  eight  in  number.  The  Calvinists  have  ime 
church,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  another,  in  the  castle  of  Pleisaenbui^, 
which  defends  the  town.  The  university  library  contains  30,000  volumes^ 
Here  is  also  a  library  belonging  to  the  city,  which  contains  36,000  volumes, 
and  2000  manuscripts.    The  plain  on  which  Leipzig  is  situated,  is  of  great 

M  «  Till  the  middle  of  the  16th  oenturv,  pabliehen,  In  the  proper  tense  of  the  word, 
were  onluown.  John  Otto,  bom  at  Numbers  in  1610,  is  laicf  to  be  the  earliest  on 
record  who  made  bargains  for  copy-right  withoat  being  himielf  a  printer.  Some  yeaxa 
aflerwards,  two  r^ular  dealers  m  the  same  department  settled  in  Leipzig,  where  the 
wiiverslty,  already  in  high  fame,  had  produced  a  demand  for  books  from  the  momeat 
the  art  of  printing  wandered  up  from  the  Rhine.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
book-fair  was  established.  It  prospered  so  rapidly,  that  in  1660  the  Eaiter  catalogn^^ 
which  has  been  annually  continued  ever  Binoe— was  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  now 
presents  eyery  year,  in  a  thick  8yo.  Tolnme,  a  oollection  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Europe.  The  writing  public  is  out  of  all  proportion 
too  large  for  the  reading  public  of  Germany.  At  the  niir  all  the  brethren  of  the  trade 
llock  tt^ether  in  lieimsig,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but  from  every  ISurs- 
pean  country  where  German  books  are  sold,  to  settle  accounts  and  examine  the  harrest 
of  the  year.  The  number  always  amounts  to  several  hundreds ;  and  they  have  built 
an  exchange  for  themselves.  Yet  a  German  publisher  has  less  chance  of  ooaklng  great 
profits,  and  a  German  author  has  fewer  prospects  of  turning  his  manuscript  to  good 
account  than  the  same  classes  of  persons  m  any  other  country  that  know  the  value  of 
intellectual  labour.  There  is  a  pest  called  nachdmeckerti,  or  reprinting,  which  gnaws 
on  the  vitals  of  the  poor  author,  and  paralyzes  the  most  enterprising  publisher.  JEadi 
State  of  the  confederation  has  its  own  law  of  copy-right;  and  an  author  is  secured 
against  piracy  only  in  the  State  where  he  prints.  But  he  writes  for  all ;  for  they  all 
speak  the  same  language.  If  the  book  be  worth  any  thing,  it  is  immediatdy  reprinted 
In  some  neighbouring  State ;  and  as  the  reprinter  pays  nothing  for  eopy-richt,  be 
can  obviously  afford  to  undersell  the  original  publisher.  All  the  mates  do  not  deserve 
to  be  equally  involved  in  this  censure.  Prussia,  I  believe^  has  shown  herself  liberal 
in  protecting  every  German  publisher.  The  unpleasing  exterior  of  ordinarv  German 
printing,  the  coarse  watery  pop^i  and  worn-oot  ty]^  must  be  referred  in  some 
measure  to  the  same  cause.  The  publisher,  or  the  author  who  publishes  oo  his  own 
account,  naturally  risks  as  little  capital  as  possible  in  the  hazardous  speenlatioo. 
Besides,  It  is  his  interest  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  reprint,  by  making  his  own 
edition  as  cheap  as  may  be.  The  system  has  shown  Its  effects,  too,  in  keeping  iu»  the 
frequency  of  publication  by  subscription,  even  among  authors  of  the  most  settFco  and 
popular  reputation.** — RutsetH  Tour. 
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extent,  and  well-watered  by  die  Fleuse,  the  Elster,  and  Partha,  with 
canak  cat  from  these  streams,  intersecting  and  irrigating  it  in  yariona 
directions.  The  meadows,  especially  cm  their  banks,  are  large  and  rich, 
heingmowed  thrice  a  year.  Leipzig  is  the  birth-place  of  sereral  distin- 
guished men,  of  whom  we  mention  here  only  Leihnits,  Thomasius,  and 
Kastner.  Leipsic— or  Leipzig,  as  it  is  properly  written — ^properly  signifies 
a  grove  of  linden-trees,  from  the  word  iupo,  a  linden  tree.  It  was  supposed 
to  contain  40,000  inhabitants,  and  by  some,  only  93,000,  before  the 
destnictiye  campaign  of  1813.  Baibi  states  it  to  have  contained  40,000 
inhabitants  in  1826.^  Leipzig  Kes  114  Britbh  miles,  by  the  road,  S.W. 
of  Berlin ;  62  miles  W.N.W.  of  Dresden,  and  46  miles  S.W.  of  Witten- 
be^.  Lon.  12^  27'  E.  of  Greenwich.  Lat.  51  <"  IQ'N.  Hubertsbmg,  a 
royal  castle,  is  remarkable  for  the  peace  concluded  here  in  1763. — Grimma, 
with  3,300  inhabitants,  contains  a  royal  college,  with  a  library  of '4000 
volumes.  There  are  four  manufiictories  of  tobacco  pipes  here ;  in  which 
132,000  long,  and  18,000  short  pipes  are  annually  made. 

Sd.  Circle  of  the  Erzegebirge,^  This  circle  is  a  part  of  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Meissen.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  460,000 
persons,  chiefly  of  German  descent.  It  contains  59  towns,  11  boroughs; 
and  704  villt^es,  and  the  Lutheran  creed  is  everywhere  predominant. 
This  circle  is  Uvoughout  mountainous,  forming  the  declivity  of  the  chain 
of  which  it  bean  the  name.  The  highest  tops  are  the  Fichtelberg,  the 
P6hlbeig,  the  Geiersbeig,  the  Griefenstein,  and  the  Katzenstein.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  two  Muldawas,  thePleiBse,  and  the  Pohle.  The 
clinmte  is  very  rigorous  in  the  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  can  seldom 
dispense  with  fires ;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Agriculture  is  well 
conducted  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  However,  rye  and  oats 
prosper  better  than  wheat  and  bailey ;  and  the  circle  does  not  nearly  pro- 
duce com  sufficient  for  its  consumption.  Wood  abounds  in  this  circle ; 
but  the  consumption  is  so  enormous  on  account  of  the  many  smelting 
furnaces,  that  the  extent  of  forests  is  rapidly  diminishing.  Besides  the 
manufiictures  occasioned  by  the  mining,  diere  are  many  others  conducted 
in  the  mountains,  such  as  that  of  linen,  worsted,  cotton  doth,  ribbons, 
and  lace,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the  women  as 
well  as  embroidery.  The  commerce  of  this  circle  is  important  The 
great  manufscturers  go  with  their  merchandise  to  the  German  fiiirs;  but  as 
diere  is  no  navigable  river,  the  expense  of  transportation  is  considerable, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Erzgeberge  are  not  wealthy,  and  they  earn  their 
livelihood  with  much  trouble,  but  they  are  satisfied  and  content  with  their 
situation.  The  circle  is  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  otheiB,  but 
the  miners  have  their  own  jurisdiction  and  administration. — ^Freiberg  is 
the  prindpal  town  of  this  circle.  It  lies  1,179  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  is 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Muldawa,  near  the  mountains  which  separate 
Saxony  from  Bohemia.    It  contains  2000  houses,  a  royal  palace,  a  hand- 

**  lidpslg  hM  firmenUy  toffiend  all  the  lionrors  of  war.  Daring  the  80  vean* 
\rar,  fire  tfanea  was  it  taken  and  retaken  in  the  short  apoco  of  two  veara;  and  here 
the  celebrated  Gnttavus  defeated  the  veteran  Tilly,  in  1681,  and  abook  the  iiibrie 
of  Austrian  power.  Two  other  victories  were  obtained  here,  by  the  Swedes,  over 
the  Anstrians,  in  1641  and  1642.  In  the  ooromencemeDt  of  the  18th  oentnry,  Leipzigr 
mihmitted  to  the  ▼ictorioiia  arms  of  Charles  XXI. ;  daring  the  war  of  seven  vsan,  it 
was  garrisoned  by  the  Prossians,  who  laid  it  under  severe  oontribatlons,  and  kept  it 
till  the  peace  of  Hubcrtsberg.  But  if  the  plains  of  Leipsir  were  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  victory  of  the  Great  Gnstavus,  when  the  caose  of  religions  liberty  reared 
its  drooping  head,  they  have  been  rendered  stiU  more  famous  for  the  grand  and  decisive 
struggle  which  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  France. 
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Catlle  and  sheep  are  also  reared  in  comidenUe  qnantity.     The  seat  of 
die  adminiBtretioii  is  in  the  town  of  Leipzig. 

City  of  Leipzig. 2  '^^^  ^  ^  well-bmlt,  litenuy,  and  commercial  city, 
8,954  paces  in  drcoit,  widi  laiige  sabariis;  containing  an  exchange^ 
atadt-honse,  town-lihrary,  and  a  once  celebrated  nmyernty,  now  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Halle,  where  li?ing  is  cheaper.  All  sorts  of  nuumfibctares  are 
carried  on  at  Leipzig,  as  gold,  silver,  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  yarn.  It  ia 
one  of  the  principal  trading  towns  in  Germany,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
onjoys  an  eztensiTe  foreign  trade,  but  also  at  its  three  celebrated  fiun, 
kept  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  which 
are  frequented  by  abore  2000  merchants,^  carries  on  a  very  extenaire 
commerce  in  domestic  and  foreign  wares.  The  annnal  oommercial 
transactions  have  been  calculated  at  £3,000,000  sterling,  exdnstye  of  the 
book  -trade.  The  value  of  the  books  sold  and  exchanged  is  at  least 
£200,000  annually.  About  300  foreign  booksellers  attend  the  book  fiur. 
Between  the  suburbs  and  the  town  is  a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  which  was 
laid  out  in  1702,  and  encompasses  the  dty.  The  suburbs  themselves  are 
large  and  handsome,  and  beautified  with  gardens.  Mulberry-trees  are  also 
phmted  in  ^e  town-ditches ;  but  the  fortifications  seem  rather  calculated 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  on,  than  for  defence.  The  streets 
are  dean,  commodious,  and  agreeable.  The  houses  are  lofty,  especially 
about  the  great  square,  where  they  are  from  seven  to  nine  stories  high. 
Lutheranism  being  the  established  religion,  the  Lutherans  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  parish  churches,  eight  in  number.  The  Calvinists  have  <»ie 
church,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  another,  in  the  castle  of  Pleissenbui^, 
which  defends  the  town.  The  university  library  contains  30,000  volumes. 
Here  is  also  a  library  belonging  to  the  dty,  which  contains  36,000  volumes^ 
and  2000  manuscripts.    The  plain  on  which  Leipzig  is  situated,  b  of  great 

M  «  TUl  the  middle  of  the  16th  oenturv,  pabliahen,  in  the  proper  eense  of  the  word, 
wire  anlcnown.  John  Otto,  bom  at  Niimbei^  in  1510,  l>  nid  to  be  the  euiieit  tm. 
record  who  made  bariraini  for  oojpy-right  without  being  himielf  a  printer.  Some  yean 
aherwards,  two  regular  dealers  in  the  same  department  Mttled  in  Leipzig,  where  the 
wiirersity,  already  in  high  fame,  had  produced  a  demand  for  books  from  the  moment 
the  art  of  printing  wandered  up  from  the  Rhine.  Before  the  end  of  the  eentury,  the 
book-fair  was  established.  It  prospered  so  rapidly,  that  in  1660  the  Easter  catalogn^^ 
which  has  been  annually  continued  ever  sinoe^was  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  now 
TpmeatM  every  year,  in  a  thick  Syo,  Tolnme,  a  collection  of  new  books  and  neweditioas 
to  which  there  is  no  oarallel  in  Europe.  The  writing  public  is  out  of  all  propertien 
too  large  for  the  reading  public  of  Germany.  At  the  niir  all  the  brethren  of  the  trade 
fiock  together  in  lieipzig,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but  from  every  Euro- 
pean country  where  German  books  are  sold,  to  settle  accounts  and  examine  the  mrvest 
of  the  year.  The  number  always  amounts  to  several  hundreds ;  and  they  have  built 
an  excnange  for  themselves.  Yet  a  German  publisher  has  less  chance  of  inaking  great 
profits,  and  a  German  author  has  fewer  prospects  of  turning  his  manuscript  to  good 
account  than  the  same  classes  of  persons  m  any  other  country  that  know  the  value  of 
intdJectual  labour.  There  is  a  pest  called  naehdrueckerei,  or  reprinting,  which  gnawi 
on  the  vitals  of  the  poor  author,  and  paralyzes  the  most  enterprising  publisher.  Each 
State  of  the  confederation  has  its  own  law  of  copy-right ;  and  an  author  is  aeeorcd 
against  piracy  ouly  in  the  State  where  he  prints.  But  he  writes  for  all ;  for  diey  all 
speak  the  same  luiguage.  If  the  book  be  worth  any  thing,  it  is  immediacy  reprinted 
in  some  neighlwuring  State ;  and  as  the  reprinter  pays  nothing  for  copy-right,  he 
can  obviously  afford  to  undersell  the  original  publisher.  All  the  States  do  not  deserve 
to  lie  equally  involved  in  this  censure.  Prussia,  I  believe^  has  shown  herself  llboral 
in  protecting  every  German  publisher.  The  unpleasing  esrterior  of  ordinary  German 
printing,  the  coarse  watery  pAP«i'«  and  worn-out  types,  must  be  referred  In  some 
measure  to  the  same  cause.  The  publisher,  or  the  author  who  publishes  on  his  own 
account,  naturally  risks  as  little  capital  as  possible  in  the  hazardous  speenlation. 
Besides,  it  is  his  interest  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  reprint,  by  making  his  own 
edition  as  cheap  as  may  be.  The  sybtem  has  shown  its  effects,  too,  in  keeping  up  the 
frequency  of  publication  by  subscription,  even  among  authors  of  the  most  settM  asHl 
popular  reputation.** — Russetn  Tow. 
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extent,  and  well^watered  by  tlie  Fleiase,  the  Elster,  and  Partha,  with 
canals  cat  from  these  streams,  intersecting  and  irr^ting  it  in  yarioiia 
directimis.  The  meadows,  especially  on  their  banks,  are  large  and  rich, 
being  mowed  thrice  a  year.  Leipzig  is  the  birth-place  of  seyeral  distin- 
gtdshed  men,  of  whom  we  mention  here  only  Leibnita,  Thomasius,  and 
Kastner.  Leipsic— or  Leipzig,  as  it  is  properly  written — ^properly  signifies 
a  groTe  of  linden-trees,  from  de  word  iupo,  a  linden  tree.  It  was  supposed 
to  contain  40,000  inhabitants,  and  by  some,  only  93,000,  before  the 
destnic^ye  campaign  of  1813.  Balbi  states  it  to  hsTO  contained  40,000 
inhabitants  in  1826.^  Leipzig  lies  114  British  miles,  by  the  road,  S.W. 
of  Berlin ;  62  mUes  W.N.W.  of  Dresden,  and  46  miles  S.W.  of  Witten- 
berg.  Lon.  12^  27'  E.  of  Greenwich.  Lat.  5P  IQ'N.  HubertsbOTg,  a 
royal  castle,  is  remarkable  for  the  peace  concluded  here  in  1763. — Grimma, 
with  3,300  inhabitants,  contains  a  royal  college,  with  a  library  of '4000 
Tolnmes.  There  are  four  mannfiactories  of  tobacco  pipes  here ;  in  which 
132,000  long,  and  18,000  short  pipes  are  annnally  made. 

Sd.  Circle  rf  the  Erze^birgeJ\  This  circle  is  a  part  of  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Meissen.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at  460,000 
persons,  chiefly  of  German  descent.  It  contains  59  towns,  11  boroughs,' 
and  704  villfl^,  and  the  Lutheran  creed  is  eyerywhere  predominant. 
This  circle  is  Uiroughout  mountainous,  forming  the  declivity  of  the  chain 
of  which  it  bean  the  name.  The  highest  tops  are  the  Fichtelberg,  the 
PGhlberg,  the  Geiersbeig,  the  Griefenstein,  and  the  Katzenstein.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  two  Muldawas,  the  Pleisse,  and  the  Pdhle.  The 
climate  is  yeiy  rigorous  in  the  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  can  seldom 
dispense  with  fires ;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Agriculture  is  well 
conducted  on  the  decliyities  of  the  mountains.  Howeyer,  rye  and  oats 
prosper  better  than  wheat  and  barley ;  and  the  circle  does  not  nearly  pro- 
duce com  sufiident  for  its  consumption.  Wood  abounds  in  this  cirole ; 
but  the  consumption  is  so  enormous  on  account  of  the  many  smelting 
furnaces,  that  the  extent  of  forests  is  rapidly  diminishing.  Besides  the 
manufactures  occasioned  by  the  mining,  were  are  many  others  conducted 
in  the  mountains,  such  aa  that  of  linen,  worsted,  cotton  doth,  ribbons, 
and  lace,  ^ich  is  one  of  the  prindpal  employments  of  the  women  as 
well  as  embroidery.  The  commerce  of  this  drde  is  important  The 
great  manufacturers  go  with  their  merchan£se  to  the  German  fairs ;  but  as 
Uiere  is  no  nayigable  riyer,  the  expense  of  transportation  is  considerable, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Erzgeberge  are  not  wealthy,  and  they  earn  their 
liyeHhood  with  much  trouble,  but  they  are  satisfied  and  content  with  thdr 
situation.  The  drde  is  goyemed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  but 
the  miners  haye  their  own  jurisdiction  and  administration. — ^Frdberg  is 
the  prindpal  town  of  this  circle.  It  lies  1,179  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  la 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Muldawa,  near  the  mountains  which  separate 
Saxony  from  Bohemia.    It  contains  2000  houses,  a  royal  palace,  a  hand- 

**  Ldpilg  hM  firmently  toffiend  all  tlie  lionron  of  war.  Dvriiig  the  80  yean' 
trar,  fiva  timca  waa  it  taken  and  retaken  in  the  short  apace  of  two  veara;  and  here 
the  odebrated  GiutaTua  defeated  the  Teteran  Tilly,  in  ISSl,  and  ebook  the  iiibrie 
of  Anstrlan  power.  Two  other  Tictorlea  were  olytained  here,  by  the  Swedes,  orer 
the  Aostriani,  in  1641  and  1648.  In  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centvry,  Leipzig 
•obmitted  \o  the  vtctorioiis  arms  of  Charles  XII. ;  during  the  war  of  seren  years,  it 
was  garrisoned  \q  the  Prussiana,  who  laid  it  under  severe  contribations,  and  kept  It 
till  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg.  But  if  the  plidna  of  Leipsiff  were  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  victory  of  the  Great  GustaTua,  when  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  reared 
ita  drooplDg  head,  they  have  been  rendered  stiU  more  famous  for  the  grand  and  decisive 
struggle  which  effected  the  delivwance  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  France. 
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peannta.  This  province  has  retained  its  old  rights  and  prerogati^vea  ;  and 
cbe  States  have  more  privileges  than  in  the  other  provinoei^  The 
administration*  therefore,  differs  considerably  finom  tint  of  the  cither 
provinces. — Aurich,  with  2,660  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town  and  seas 
of  the  government. — Emden,  on  the  month  of  the  Ems,  haa  10,985 
inhabitants,  and  conducts  a  very  animated  commerce.  Nearly  300  sliipi 
bebng  to  this  town,  which  condncts  an  extensive  herring-fishery^  pro- 
ducing annuaUy  from  12,000  to  13,000  barrels  of  fisL 

l(M.  The  Province  of  Bentheim*']  This  province  has  its  own  prince ; 
but  it  is  pledged  to  Hanover,  which  pays  him  an  annuity.  li  ia  about 
400  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  24,364  inhabitant^  who  are 
partly  Calvinists.  Though  the  inhabitants  are  of  German  origin,  they 
exhibit  Dutch  manners,  and  the  Dutch  language  is  spoken  in  some  partau 
Agriculture  is  well  carried  on,  and  so  is  the  rearing  of  cattle.  There  an 
no  manufiictures  of  any  importance.  This  province  has  an  admin  JBteatiaB 
of  its  own  at  Bentheim,  a  borough  with  1,328  inhabitants. 

lith.  The  Province  rf  Hohnstein.^  The  sur£u»  of  this  little  district 
is  about  70  square  miles,  with  6,686  inhabitants,  all  Lutherans.  Thii 
province  lies  in  and  upon  the  Harz,  and  is  consequently  voy  mountain* 
ous ;  but  there  ia  also  on  the  S.  a  fine  fertile  vidley  called  the  Golden 
Vale.  The  administration  has  its  seat  at  Defeld,  a  borough  on  the 
Bahre,  which,  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  higher  schools  in  the  N.  of 
Germany,  contains  540  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of.  Appeo- 
Tode  there  is  a  remarkable  cave  called  the  Kelle. 


CHAP.  XII.— THE  KINGDOM  OF  WIRTEMBERG. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  or  Wiirtemberg,  has  its  name  from  an 
ancient  castle,  situated  on  a  mountain  not  far  from  Unterturkheim,  and 
from  the  ancient  proprietors  of  which  the  present  dynasty  dates  its 
origin.  This  kingdom  has  the  sixth  place  in  the  German  Confederacy, 
wiUi  4  votes  in  plenum.  It  lies  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Germany,  nnd  is 
bounded  on  the  N.E.,  £.,  and  S.E.,  by  Bavaria ;  on  the  S.  for  a  small 
distance  by  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  and  on  the  S.W.,  W.,  N.W.,and  N. 
by  Baden.  Its  superficial  extent  is,  according  to  R^sch,  given  at  348 
German  square  miles ;  others  say  358 ;  and  a  very  recent  calculatioB 
fixes  it  at  862.15  German,  or  7,860  British  square  miles.  The  censv 
of  1817  gives  the  population  at  1,397,451 ;  but  the  annual  increase  ia  not 
bebw  10,000.    Balbi  says  the  population  was  1,520,000  in  1826. 

HisUyry,']  The  first  notice  in  history  of  the  lords  of  Wirtemberg  is 
in  the  J  1th  century,  and  in  1 139  we  find  counts  of  Wurtumbeig,  or  isdier 
Wirtemberg,  as  the  name  of  the  old  castle  from  which  Uiey  dated  their 
origin  waa  WnUnberck  or  WirUnberg.  From  Ulrich,  count  of  Wirtem- 
befg,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  history  of  this  country  mm 
down  in  an  uninterrupted  line  to  our  times.  He  is  the  real  founder  of  the 
present  reigning  house,  and  was  known  as  the  most  enterprising  and  the 
most  gallant  knight  in  Snabia.  Eight  times,  says  an  old  chronicle,  he 
went  to  the  field,  and  never  was  defeated.  He  died  in  1265.  His  son  and 
sncoessor,  Ebezhard,  reigned  above  50  years.  He  was  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  by  Henry  the  VIL,  and  driven  from  his  country ;  hot 
happily  for  bun  Henry  died  in  Italy,  after  which  Eberinxd  raCumed 
home^  and  transferred  his  rendence  to   Statfigard»  as  the  castle  of 
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^iitemberg  hail  been  dismantled  daring  his  absence^     His  son,  and 
several  of  his  saccessors,  enlarged  their  territory,  which,  after  lAving  been 
fVnr  a  short  time  divided  mider  two  lines  of  chiefs,  was  again  united 
under  another  comit  Eberfaard,  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke 
by   the  emperor   Maximilian  I.,   in    1495,  and  who  gave  a  kind  of 
representative  constitution  to  the  country.    Duke  Ulrich  introduced  the 
Reformation  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  joined  the  Schmal- 
kaldian  league,  which  led  him  into  a  war  with  Austria.     His  son 
Christopher  remodelled  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  country. 
Under  his  successors,  in  the  17th  century,  the  reigning  house  became 
divided  into  three  lines.     That  of  Stuttgiurd  was  continued  by  Eberhard, 
or  Everhard  III.     Wirtembeig  suffered  much  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
Ihike  Charles'  Alexander,  who  reigned  m  1733,  became  a  Catholic,  and 
mined  the  finances  by  the  bad  admimstration  of  a  Jew,  Luss  Appen- 
beimer,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  department,  and  who  was 
hanged  by  Charles's  successor.     He  left  three  sons  under  age,  who  all 
reigned  one  after  the  other.     The  last  was  Frederic  Eugene,  ^o  had 
served  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  under  Frederic  the  Great,  and  educated 
bis  children  in  the  Lutheran  creed.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
duke  Frederic  II.,  who,   after  an  increase  of  territory  occasioned  by 
_  exchanges  and  acquisition,  became  an  elector.     He  allied  with  Napoleon 
against  Austria,  and  obtained,  in  the  peace  of  Presbuig,  an  augmentation 
of  territory,  and  the  title  of  king.     He  was  one  of  the  first  German 
princes  who  entered  the  Rhenish  confederacy  on  the  12th  of  July,  1806, 
when  he  again  obtained  an  accession  of  territory.     He  was  a  firm 
adherent  to  Napoleon's  system,  and  early  after  the  battle  of  Ldpzig 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  allies.     He  maintained  his  country  on 
the  Mtaiu  quo  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  but  joined  the  German  confe- 
deracy on  the  1st  of  September,  1815.     Whole  the  Congress  was  yet 
sitting,  he  summoned  the  States  of  his  kingdom  on  the  11th  of  June,' 
1815,  and  laid  before  them  the  new  constitution  he  intended  to  give  to 
his  territories.     But  the  resistance  of  the  States  of  ^e  ancient  part  of 
Wirtemberg  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  new  constitution ;  and  the 
king  3rielded  in  so  far,  that  the  ancient  constitution  was  to  remain  in  Old 
Wirtembeig,  but  not  to  be  extended  to  the  new  acquisitions.     During 
these  transactions  the  king  died  suddenly,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1816. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  common  talents  and  information,  and  of  great 
firmness  and  strength  of  mind ;  but  his  strong  passions  often  drove  him 
to  commit  the  most  despotical  actions.     His  second  wife  and  widow  is 
the  sister  of  the  present  king  of  England.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Wilhelm  I.,  bom  on  the  17th  September,    1781.     A  severe  educa- 
tion, and  several  other  circumstances,  had  kept  him  in  a  distance  from 
his  ftither.     He  was  married  to  the  princess  of  Bavaria,  but  this  marriage 
was  again  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  upon  which  the  princess  married 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  he  married  the  grand  duchess  of  Russia, 
sister  of  the  emperor.     She  died,   deeply  regretted,   in    1819.     The 
present  queen,  his  third  wife,  is  his  cousin,  and  a  princess  of  Wirtemberg. 
He  has  distingmshed  himself  as  a  soldier  on  several  occasions.     At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden ;  and  he 
afterwards  commanded  die  Wirtemberg  troops    which    accompanie<l 
Napoleon  in  the  Russian  campaign.     During  the  last  French  war  he 
alwa3r8  fought  with  great  gallantry  and  distinction.     He  began  his  reign 
by  retrendking  many  of  his  personal  expenses,  and  proposed  a  new 
I.  3  c 
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conttiuition  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1817,  which  was  again  rgaeted  bjr 
the  States^  upon  which  he  diaaoVvied  the  asaembly,  hot  pranised  to 
reign  in  the  apirit.<if  (he  new  constitntlan*  He  abeliahed  bondage,  ud 
on  the  Slat  of  Deoember,  1818,  iaaned  an  exeellent  legalatiaD  for  die 
organisatioii  of  the  mnnidpalitiea,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  groaad-wmk 
for  the  new  constitatioa.  On  the  lOtb  of  Jime»  1819,  he  agn 
sammoned  the  States,  and  ezpresaed  his  positive  detenmnatioii  to 
establish  the  new  constitation,  as  a  compact  between  hi«  and  the  Sttti 
The  plaa  of  the  constitation  had  meanwhile  been  much  improvsd  by  th 
labours  of  the  oonotmission  established  for  the  pnrpos^  and  it  wm,  after 
some  consnltation,  nnanimonsly  accepted  by  the  assenbled  Staiei^  aad 
proclaimed  on  the  25th  September,  1819. 

Pkymal  Peatwrei.']  Tlie  surface  of  die  coontiy  is  nMnmtBmoni;« 
the  £•  runs  the  Suabian  Alb,  and  cm  the  western  edge  the  Blsck  FoRit; 
and  from  both  several  branches  run  in  all  dira^^oas  into  the  coaortrf. 
The  Alb  is  not  so  high  as  the  Black  Forest*  but  of  a  rougher  aapect;  k 
presents  limestone  and  sandstone.  Several  remarkable  cares  sn  foond 
in  it.  None  of  the  mountains  in  \^rtemberg  reach  the  fine  of  ibov; 
tlie  highest  point  of  that  part  of  the  Bkck  Forest  lying  in  Wirteadieig 
is  the  Kataenkopf*  or  '  Cat's  Head/  3,603  feet  in  he^^ht,  aad  tfae  IngWit 
poin»  of  the  Alb  b  the  Sternberg,  2,776  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sa 
Thec9  aro  no  plains,  but  laige  fertile  valleys,  of  which  those  of  (he  Necbr 
and  Danube  are  the  principal.  The.  principal  rivers  are  the  Necbr, 
which  receives  the  Kocher,  the  Jaxt,  and  the  Ena ;  the  Daosh^  vhich 
receives  the  Uler  and  the  Elan;  the  Tauber;  the  SchuaaeB;  tfui^he 
Arzen.  The  two  latter  fall  into  the  lake  of  Constance,  which  u  tbeoo^ 
large  lake  in  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is  mild  and  heaict^fi  (^^'^ 
in  the  higher  parte  the  winters  are  very  severe. 

Soil  and  Prodive.'}     A  few  small  tracU  excepted^  Wirtenibeig  » <i^ 
of  the  most  fertile  and  well-watered  countries  in  Germany.    It  ga>^y 
consists  of  chompaigne  lands,  and  pleasant  well- watered  vales ;  aboDDdii^ 
in  every  necessary  of  life.     Its  fertility  is  such,  that  much  more  giaui J* 
raised  than  suffices  for  internal  consumption,  and  hence  coDaidentue 
quantities  are  exported.    But  this  grain  is  chiefly  that  species  denoim- 
nated  spelt ;  rye  and  wheat  being  much  less  cultivated  here.    Of  au  ^ 
other  sorts  of  grain,  there  is  even  however  a  sufficiency,    flsx  and  neop 
are  also  cultivated.     The  vallies — which  are  some  of  them  8  milw  "» 
length — are  almost  covered  with  forests  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  also  aboD- 
dant  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  cider  and  perry  being  the  li^^ 
drunk  by  the  peasants  when  wine  happens  to  be  scarce  and  <^^  v^ 
mountains  are  rich  in  minerals  and  covered  with  vines.    In  l^^  ^ 
were  in  this  kingdom  597  vineyards,  comprising  82,729  acres.   ^^^-. 
wine  produced  was  estimated  at  184,380  kilderkins— -valae  S,990,h:)L 
florins.     Their  wines  are  rich,  palatable,  and  wholesome  ;snd  ««  gen 
rally  denominated  Neckar  wines:  though  each  has  a  pecnlisr  raso^^^  \ 
own,  received  from  the  part  where  it  is  produced.    Cherries  aw  ^^i 
great  quantity  in  the  districts  of  the  Alb  and  the  Black  Forest,  and  ns^ 
for  maldng  the  celebrated  strong  liquor  called  kirsckrpas»er»  J^®^-, 
poultry  are  abundant,  and  large  herds  of  homed  cattle  are  reaied  u^ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.    £  the  neighbourhood  of  Uh«» »  V^^^^ 
branch  of  industry  is  the  feeding  of  snails:  millions  of  theaa  amioatf '^ 
fattened  here  in  autunm  and  sent  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  .     t^ 

MineraU.2     Wirtemberg  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  minerala* 
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mmmtuns  ahomid  in  mai^iles  of  yariegaled  Imn,  smut  of  which  are    { 

esteemed  as  eqaal  to  those  of  Italy ;  and  ramoricably  transpaiieai  ala- 

baster,  agate,  crystalline  pebbles,  blade  'amber,  and  fine  miUBtoneay  are 

fotmd  here.      The  other  minenAB  lire,  aatt,  oobalt,  aidplrar,  ooal^  and 

porcelain^earth.    The  salt^woifn  «t  Siila  predwce  salt  asfficient  to  supply 

the  kingdom.    There  are  mines  of  si!ker  and  copper  near  Fiviadeaatadt 

and  at  Konigswait ;  of  sUter  at  Konigsteln,  and  of  copper  at  Gidbeh, 

near  Hombei^.    Iron  is  also  found,  bttt  tins  useful  tnineni  was  generdy 

bronght  from  Montbelliard,  now  belonging  to  Franca.     There  are  many 

^urm-baths  and  medicinal  springs.     Among  the  fonner,  the  most  cele« 

brated  are  lihose  of  Wildman.     Heilbroii  is  famous  for  its  medicinal 

springs.     There  are  tdso  large  ssJt-works,  in  the  territory  of  Suabian 

Hall,  lately  ceded  to  Wirtembei^. 

Manufmtures  and  Cdmmeree*^     Wiitemberg  is  an  agricnltoral  and 
not  a  manufacturing  country ;  only  in  a  few  towns  are  establiaked  manu* 
fnctures  of  any  extent.     SeTcral  branches  of  industry^  however,  such  as 
spinning,  weaving,  and  lace-making,  are  carried  on  in  ^is  country,  besidea 
agriculture.    Dbtilleries  and  oil-^mills  of  great  extent  are  found  in  several 
towns.     The  balance  of  exportation  aad  importation  stands  in  favour  of 
Wirtemberg.     The  articles  of  exportation  are  cattle,  fat  oxen,  com, 
wood,  tar,  potash,  oil,  and  a  few  articles  of  indns^ ;  those  of  inporta* 
tion  are  coloniafl  wares,  silk,  and  different  articles  of  formgn  manu&ctnre. 
Inhabitants^  The  inhabitants  are— ^with  the  exception  of  8,819  Jewa» 
and  some  families  of  Waldenses,  and  other  colonists — dl  of  German 
clescent,  speaking  partly  the  Franoonian,  aad  partly  the  SuaUan  dialect 
There  were,  in  1817,  about  $50^632  Lutherans,  48^616  Catholics,  2,308 
of  the  Reformed  creed,  and  500  or  600  of  ollior  eeeta ;  the  propoitiona 
of  the  different  denominations  remiun,  in  all  prebability,  arach  the  same 
still,  although  the  gross  population  has  considembly  increased.   There  is  no 
established  religion.    The  king  himself  may  profess  any  ChristiaB  creed. 
State  tf  Education.']     Wirtemberg  is  one  of  ihe  most  enlif^btened 
countries  in  Germany;  it  has  pro<luced  a  number  of  acholars,  and  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  modem  poets  of  Germany.    Wiehmd  and  Schiller 
were  natives  of  this  country.      Perhaps  no  country  in  Germany,  of 
the  same  extent,  has  produced  so  many  distinguished  sdiolarBy-'-an 
honour  for  whicli  it  is  indebted  to  the  excellent  eataUiafaments  for  edu- 
cation which  liave  always  existed  here.     There  is  one  uidveraityy  a 
number  of  gymnasiums,  lycenms,  and  high  schools,  and  several  semi- 
naries for  Protestant  and  Cadiolic  clergymen,  and  schoolmasters.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  own  s(*hool,  which  is  carefully  inspected,  and  provided 
with  well-informed  schoolmasters  from  the  seminary  at  Eslingen.     A 
special  law  directs  that  every  child  must  attend  school  from  6  to  14 
yean  of  age,  so  that,  in  ancient  Wirtemberg  at  least,  there  is  scarcely  one 
individual  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

Government']  Wirtemberg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Hie  con- 
stitution acknowledges  equal  civil  and  political  rights  in  every  dtisen  of 
the  State.  None  can  be  excluded  by  birth  from  any  employment  of  the 
State.  Personal  liberty,  security  of  property,  and  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science, is  guaranteed  to  every  citizen,  besides  liberty  of  emigration.* 

*  Emigrations,  for  s  long  time  jpMt,  have  bfeo  both  frcqoent  and  numeroos  fiwn 
Wlrtanborg.  Tb««e  have  Wen  to  Pruaia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hut  eapedally  to 
the  United  states  of  North  America.  For  such  emigrations,  no  ntisfiictory  reasons 
have  yet  been  assigned  by  any  writers :  and  Nicolal,  the  Berlin  Journalist,  nas  sott- 
clcotly  proved,  that  excess  of  numbers  in  that  country,  cannot  aoeount  for  the  cxten- 
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The  ministera  and  officers  of  the  Stile  are  responaiUe  for  their  ads. 
The  assembly  of  the  Stale  consists  of  two  ehambeia ;  the  upper  oae 
having  for  its  members  the  princes  of  the  royal  familyy  and  tiie  cfaieli  of 
those  noble  £unilies  who  formerly  formed  immediate  Statea  of  ^ 
empire,  besides  certain  hereditary  members,  and  members  for  life,  what 
die  king  names ;  the  lower  chamber  is  elective.  The  tranaactiona  of  boik 
chambers  are  pabUshed,  and  the  sittings  of  ^e  lower  are  pablic  Widi- 
ont  the  consent  of  both  chambers  no  laws  can  be  enacted,  dwaged,  m 
abolished;  complaints  of  fanlts  or  abuses  in  the  adminiBtratioii  ajne  brougb 
forward  in  them,  and  they  have  the  right  of  granting  the  budget.^  llie 
king  swears  to  the  constitution  when  he  receives  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
His  person  is  sacred  ;  and  he  is  of  age  at  18.  The  sncceasicm  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line;  the  female  is  only  to  succeed  if  the  male  shall  be 
entirely  extingiushed.  Justice  is  administered  by  difierent  courts ;  the 
clergy  stands  under  consistories ;  and  the  Catholics  have  a  vicar  genenL 
The  6  Catholic  convents,  which  still  exist  here,  are  to  be  suffiMed  to 
decay  with  the  lives  of  their  present  inmates. 

Rievenue,2  The  revenue  of  Wirtemberg  amounted  in  1826,  aooordii^ 
to  Balbi,  to  23,761,000  franca,  or  £990,041  ilSiid.  The  debt  wm, 
in  1817;  30  millions  florins,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  there  exists  s 
fund,  which  in  1824  had  reduced  it  to  24,152,035  florins,  or  £2,717,103 : 
18 :  9d.  According  to  Mon.  Balbi,  it  was  further  reduced  in  1826  to 
56,500,000  francs,  or  £2,354,166  :  13 :  4^;. 

MiUktry  Force^^     By  the  census  of  the  Rhenish  confederalioo,  die 
military  establishment  of  Wirtemberg  was  fixed  at  18,000  men,  and  its 
contingent  at  12,000,  which  were  all  called  forth  at  Napoieon's  onfera, 
to  assist  in  the  grand  Russian  campaign,  and  most  of  whom  perished 
with  their  Frendi  companions  in  arms.     The  number  of  troops  funushed 
to  the  allies,  during  die  first  and  second  invasions  of  France,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  20,000  men ;  but  under  the  auspices  of  more  peaceful 
times,  the  present  sovereign  has  reduced  his  military  estabUshmenl  to 
5,943  men ;  and  fixed  it  at  18,995  in  time  of  war.     Every  dtUEen  of 
the  State  is,  from  the  age   of  21,  subject  to  conscription  for  militBry 
'service,  which  lasts  6  years. 

Topography,"]  This  kingdom  contains  130  towns,  128  boroughs, 
1,115  parish  Plages,  2,410  smaller  villages,  2,591  fiums,  and  296 
castles.  It  is  divided  into  4  circles,  which  have  their  own  administrauon. 
and  are  subdivided  into  bailiwicks. 

sive  emigration,  u  it  is  not  peopled  beyond  the  means  of  subeittenoe ;  and,  beemM  la 
other  countries,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained  with  much  greater  dWooUji 
and  where  the  arerace  popuhition  is  still  greater,  few  or  none  emigrate^  He  ha 
himself,  however,  assi^ed  a  very  stupid  reason  for  these  emlgratioDs,  namely,  the 
seTeritv  of  church-discipline,  and  the  prohibitions,  against  profiming  the  Sabfasuth,SBdl 
the  strictness  with  which  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  the  people  is  investifated ; 
if  so,  then  surely  the  people  of  Wirtemberg  must  be  both  very  immoral  and  irreUgious, 
who  cannot  submit  to  such  discipline;  and  these  emigrants  must  certainly  be  of  a  ttfy 
different  stamp  from  our  old  En^ish  Puritans,  who  emigrated  to  the  wilds  of  Amcrics, 
not  because  discipline  was  too  severe,  but  because  it  was  too  lax,  and  becanae  tbcy 
were  compelled  by  statute  to  profane  the  Sabbath,  In  their  native  .country.  Perbspi 
the  emigrationa  may  originate  in  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thirst  Ibr  indenodcBce 
which  intellectual  improvement  never  nils  in  a  greater  or  less  decree  to  awuceat  *^ 
which,  seeing  no  prospect  of  being  Immediatdy  gratified  at  home^  invests  some 
beloved  olject,  when  it  seems  to  gummer  on  the  verge  of  the  distant  horisoo,  wJA 
,aU  the  attributes  of  glory,  and  pursues  it  with  all  the  ardour  which  an  inflaoafd 
imagination  can  inspire. 

**  Austrian  despotinn  has  compelled  the  king— though  not  tOl  after  a  nsiiluice 
greatly  to  his  honours—to  put  some  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  whh  regard 
to  political  newspapers. 
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ImL  The  drck  of  the  Nei^ar.^  This  drde  is  an  extensive  Talley^ 
yiroQgli  which  the  Neckar  flows,  on  hoth  sides  bordered  by  mountains 
and  halls,  which  in  some  pdnts  rise  to  about  1,560  feet :  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river  are  sinne  smaller  Talleys,  as  the  Remsthal,  the  Mnrrthal, 
and  the  Kocherthal.  All  these  vaUeys  are  fertile  and  well-watered. 
Besides  the  Neckar,  the  principal  riyers  are  the  Ens,  the  Rems,  and  the 
Miirr.  The  climate  is  the  mildest  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  popu- 
latioD,  chiefly  Lutheran,  amounts  to  nearly  390,000,  who  are  mostly 
employed  in  agriculture. 

Ct^wf  of  StuUgardy  4^.]  Stuttgard,  or  Stuttgart,  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  lies  near  the  Nedcar,  and  in  the  middle  of  Wirtembeig  Proper. 
It  is  an  indifferently  built  city,  containing  a  magnificent  royal  palace,  an 
academy  for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  established  in  1701, 
a  large  opera  house  and  theatre,  seyeral  elegant  public  edifices,  and 
32,000  iidiabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Nesenbach,  a  few  miles  aboye 
its  influx  into  the  Neckar,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  and  72  British  miles  to  £be  N.E.  of  Strasburg.  The  city  is  small, 
hut  the  suburbs  are  considerable  and  handsome.  Though  surrounded 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  it  is  a  place  of  no  strength,  and  has  been 
frequently  captured.  It  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  invalids,  on  account  of 
its  baths,  which  are  supposed  to  cure  many  diseases.  There  is  an 
extensive  gymnasium  or  college,  with  an  observatory,  several  high 
schools,  and  a  school  of  industry.  The  royal  library  contains  200,000 
volumes,  with  a  collection  of  12,000  Bibles.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture silks,  stockings,  and  ribbands :  and  the  adjacent  hills  are  covered 
with  vines.  Long.  O""  lO'  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  N.  Lat.  4t&'  50'.— 
Eflslingen,  on  the  Neckar,  contains  5,591  inhabitants. — Heilbronn,  on  the 
Neckar,  surroimded  with  high  walls  and  deep  ditches,  has  6,885  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  city  library  of  12,000  volumes. — ^Kannstadt,  on  the  Neckar, 
has  37  mineral  springs  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  ancient  castle  of 
Wirtemberg  was  till  1320  the  residence  of  the  reigning  family.  It  is 
situated  on  a  mountain  1,175  feet  high. — At  a  little  distance  from 
Lndwigsburg,  is  the  castle  of  Monrepos,  the  seat  of  the  dowager  queen. 
Above  the  borough  of  Asperg,  rises  a  rock  to  the  height  of  1,037  feet, 
on  which  the  fc^tress  of  Hohenasperg  is  built,  which  serves  for  state- 
prisoners. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Heilbronn,  the  best  Neckar  wines 
are  manufactured.  Weinsberg,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Weiber- 
trene,  or  <  woman's  fidth,'  on  which  formerly  stood  an  old  castle,  contains 
1,703  inhabitants.     In  the  valley  around  here  good  wine  is  grown.^' 

2ef.  Circle  of  the  Black  ForesL"]  This  circle  lies  in  and  upon  the 
Black  Forest,  which  covers  the  whole  western  part,  and  spreads  several 
of  its  branches  into  the  interior :  on  the  E.  the  Alb  stretches.  It  has 
not  so  mild  a  climate  as  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  although  several  of  its 
valleys  are  fertile.  The  Neckar  has  its  sources  in  this  circle,  and  the 
Danube  flows  through  a  small  part  of  it.  Having  less  agriculture,  this 
circle  is  more  industrious  than  the  former,  though  there  are  no  extensive 

**  The  Dame  Wttbertrene  relates  to  an  anecdote  told  of  the  town  during  the  war 
between  the  Guelpha  and  Ghibelinea.  Duke  Welf,  or  Gnelph,  had  a  garriwm  In 
thia  town,  whidh  was  besieged  by  the  emperor  Conrad  III.,  and  being  nnable  to 


stand  oat  any  lonnr,  the  emperor,  whme  mercy  they  implored,  granted  free  departure 
to  the  women,  and  permission  to  carry  with  them  what  they  thought  most  precious, 
but  all  the  men  were  to  be  put  to  the  sword.    The  morning  fixed  tor  their  departure^ 


earh  woman  went  out  carrying  her  husband  on  her  back.  Conrad  kept  his  word, 
and  the  town  was  spared.  This  anecdote  forms  the  subject  of  a  ballad  oy  Burger,  a 
Tcty  popular  German  poet. 
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maniifiictiiret.  Spuming  and  wearing  k  cwiied  on  in  llie  0Mntry,»i 
in  several  towns.  Ehingen,  on  the  Schmieeha,  «mh  5,000  inlnlattBti, 
is  one  of  the  most  mdvstrioiis  towns  of  the  kingdom^  and  oontaiBi  mm 
mannfBctiueB  of  broad  doth,  and  hosiary^-^Roifelingai,  on  the  Eckt 
with  10,000  inhabitants,  has  some  mann^actnies,  and  eztanaive  tnoena. 
The  buildings  are  ahnost  all  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages.  In  ik 
neighboniliood  of  Fnllingen  is  the  lUebellodi, «  Temaodcalile  cave,  ifkli6 

?x>ttoe8,  and  the  rains  of  the  castles  of  £taUock  and  GieifeDitek 
dbingen,  on  the  Neckar,  with  near  7,000  inhabilmta,  is  die  seat  of  s  ni- 
▼ersity,  with  5  focnlties,  38  proiesson,  and  a  library  of  30,000  vokoiaL 
The  veiy  learned  and  pions  John  Albert  Bengel,  wboae  literary  labom 
in  Kbli<»l  eritiiflsm  paved  the  way  for  those  of  a  Wetatein,  a  Micbaeliiy 
and  a  GKriesbach,  was  a  professor  in  this  university. 

3d!.  The  Circle  cf  the  Danube.']     The  popnlatioii  of  this  ditle  ii 
estimated  at  360,951.     On  the  N.  side  of  die  Danobe,  alaMst  all  av 
Lutherans,  but  on  the  S.  side  the  Catholics  and  Jews  ave  nnmevooB.   It 
contains  30  towns,  32  boroughs,  and  2,015  villages  and  banilels.    Hv 
fiorthem  part  beyond  the  Danube  is  covered  by  the  Raahe  Alb ;  the 
southern  part  on  this  side  of  the  Danolw  consists  of  ridges  ef  emiSi 
mountains  and  hills.    The  soil  of  this  ciscle,  except  on  the  northeni  edge, 
is  more  fitted  than  any  other  in  Wirtembeig  for  the  purpofles  of  the 
agriculturist.     The  richest  districts  ate  those  between  die  Daaibe,  ihe 
Uler,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.    Fruit  is  grown  m  great  qiastitf. 
The  roads  are  good. — Biberach,  on  the  little  river  Reoss,  oontdos  i,45! 
inhabitants,  of  whom  2,789  are  Lulherana.    It  poasesaes  some  eosadfr* 
able  breweries,  tanneries,  and  manu^EMStures  of  broad  doth,  and  ii  cek' 
brated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Wieland,  and  the  aoene  of*  h><<^ 
between  the  French  and  Austrians  in  1796.^-GoeppiDgen,  wl^  ^^ 
inhabitants,  conducts  several  mannfiftctuies«-*Near  the  littfe  knwgh  of 
Hohenatauifen  are  the  ruins  of  the  casde,  from  the  early  posKsaon  of 
which  the  Hohenstaufen  family  dates  its  origin. — FriedrickditvW)  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  with  a  casde  and  778  inhabitanti,  poeoeMi  * 
port  on  die  lake  which  has  been  declared  a  free  port. — Ulm  ^*  ^ 
sidsrable  city,  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  the  Bias,  Hkfi  aw 
Danube.     Here  the  Danube  beeomes  navigable  by  vessels  of  biirdeD,tfd 
over  it  is  a  stately  stone  bridge  of  four  ardies.     The  territory  ^^'^^^ 
to  it,  now  transferred  to  Wirtemberg  along  with  the  city,  is  sboirt  «6 
British  miles  long,  and  18  broad,  containing  40  bailiwicks  and  loidflhqs. 
Its  cathedral,  the  largest  in  Germany,  was  111  yean  in  bnildiog.   "^ 
a  vast  stracture,  416  feet  long  and   160  broad.    It  has  five  spires»tbe 
loftiest  of  which  is  837  feet  in  aldtude,  and  is,  next  to  die  •f^'t^ 
Strasburg,  the  highest  in  Europe.    It  possesses  a  grand  organ  with  2,9dX 
pipes,  and  some  fine  paintings  of  the  old  Geinian  ardsts.   '^'^'^"^'v^ 
of  Uhn  embraced  the  Reformadon.     It  now  conducts  a  considenbie  tride 
by  means  of  the  Danube,  in  wine,  silk,  and  pqier,  but  its  connDOV^  btf 
gready  declined.    Its  name  is  derived  from  the  vast  number  of  ehD-tree^^ 
in  its  vicinity.     This  city,  like  Augsburg,  has  an  arsenal,  ft  ^^^^ 
academy,  and  a  valuable  library.     The  diets  of  Suabu  were  ^^{^ 
here.    It  lies  48  Bridsh  mUes  west  of  Augsburg.    PopulatioD,  i4>^* 
4M.  7%c  Cirde  if  the  Jaxtq     This  circle  is  in  most  parts  w«y*^ 
cultivated,  and  produces  com,  wine,  and  fruit ;  but  its  princip"'  "^ 
consist  in  cattle,  of  which  a  great  number  is  exported.    Sheep  ^  ^Za 
numerous,  and  bees  are  extensively  reared  in  some  parts.    '1m  <^^ 
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popolatioB  is  about  320,000. — Hall,  the  capital  of  the  cirde,  is  delight- 
fully sitiiMed  on  the  mer  Kocher,  aod  contians  6000  inhabitants,  who 
Biaoiilactiire  annually  from  tlie  salt  springs  in  tiie  neigfaboorhood,  abont 
80,00a  cwt.  of  sah.— At  Ellwangen,  on  llie  Jaxt,  with  2,293  infaabttants, 
conndenMe  fairs,  particnlarly  for  cattle  and  horses,  are  held. — Meigen- 
theim,  a  town  of  2,398  inhabitants,  was  ibrmeriy  the  seat  of  the  grand 
maBter  of  the  Teutonic  csdar,  whose  eastle  is  heie.— .Beutelspark,  a 
borongli,  with  1,644  inhabitants,  contains  an  abbey,  with  the  burying- 
place  of  the  aadent  ooimts  of  Wktemberg. 


CHAP.  XIIL-.GRAND  DUCHT  OF  BAD£N. 

Thb  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  created  out  of  the  margrayiate  of  the  same 
appellation,  holds  the  7th  place  in  the  German  confederacy,  with  3  votes 
in  pknumy  and  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  castle  of  Baden.    It  is 
fiitoated  in  the  south  of  Germany ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hessen ;  on  the  N.£.  by  Bayaria ;  on  the  £•  by  Wirtembeig, 
and  the  principality  of  HohenzoUern ;  on  the  S.£.  by  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance ;   on  the  S.  by  Switzerland ;  on  the  W.  by  France;  and  on  the 
N.W.  by  Bavaria.    It  is  entirely  connected,  with  the  exception  of  the 
borough  of  Schliicfaten,  which  is  enclosed  in  Wirtemberg ;  and  it  encloses, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  canton  of  Schaff  hausen,  and  the  fort  Hohentwiel, 
belonging  to  Wirtemberg,  in  its  boundaries.     Its  superficial  extent  is 
reckoned  by  Stein  at  280  German,  or  6,000  British  square  miles ;  and 
its  population  at  1,090,910.    Hassel  states  the  territorial  extent  at  272.50 
German  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  1,001,630.     This  calculation^ 
however,  was  made  in  1817.     An  official  account  states  the  population 
to  have  been  1,145,357  in  1826. 

Htdory.l     Within  the  districts  of  this  duchy,  which  in  the  dme  of 
the  middle  ages  belonged  to  £.  Francooia,  a  branch  of  the  Alemanniaii 
league,  had  spread  itself  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  in  the  11th  cedtury 
we  find  the  first  authentic  historical  notice  of  the  Jrst  founder  of  the 
reigning  house  in  the  person  of  count  Berthold  I.,  who  built  the  castle 
of  Zabringem     He  assumed  the  title  of  a  duke,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.     Hermann  II.,  who  died  in  1130,  took  the  title 
of  margrave,  which  remained  to  the  country  and  its  rulers.     After 
frequent  divisions  of  the  country  between  brothers,  and  re-unions  of  terri- 
tory, two  lines  were  formed  in  the  16th  century  by  the  two  sons  of  the 
margrave  Christoph  L,  who  died  in  1527.     Bemhard  founded  the  house 
of  Baden-Baden;  and   £mest  that  of   Baden-Durlach.      Both  were 
Protestants ;  but  the  former  embraced  Catholicism  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.    The  line  of  Baden-Durlach  remained  Protestant,  and,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  former  in  1721,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  whole 
margraviate.     In  the  peace  of  LueneviUe,  the  margrave  Charles  Frederic 
obtaiaed  by  exchanges  of  territory  a  considerable  augmentation  of  land 
and  population,  and  the  title  of  an  elector.     The  treaty  of  Presburg, 
his  eotering  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna,  augmented 
the  population  of  his  dominions,  which  omtained  formerly  not  quite 
800,000  inhabitants,  to  above  1,000,000.     After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Grennan  empire,  and  his  entrance  into  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  he  took 
the  title  of  grand  duke.     He  died  in  1811,  generally  and  justly  regretted. 
He  had  not  only  increased  his  estates,  but  also  greatly  improved  the 
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administFation.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandBOD,  Cbarlea :  bavugbt 
his  eldest  sod.  The  grand  duke,  Charles,  was  married  to  an  adopted 
daughter  of  Napoleon,  the  princess  Stephania,  and  died  the  8di  of 
December,  1818,  without  leaving  a  son.  After  the  battle  of  Leipne, 
he  entered  into  the  German  confederation,  and  preserved  the  polhial 
unity  of  his  State.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  the  new  oonstitatM 
was  introduced.  But  he  did  not  live  to  open  the  chambers.  He  vai 
succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Lewis,  or  Ludwig,  who  opened  the  chamben 
for  the  first  time  on  22d  of  April,  1819,  but  dissolved  them  the  28A 
July,  before  they  had  decided  on  the  budget.  In  the  following  aaaemblifli, 
some  misunderstandings  seem  always  to  have  arisen  between  the  Statei 
and  the  government. 

Physical  Features,']  Hiis  country  is  a  large  valley  formed  by  tfae 
Rhine  ;  on  the  £.  terminated  by  the  Black  Forest ;  and  reaching  on  the 
N.E.  to  the  banks  of  the  Mayne.  It  has  few  plains,  but  seveial  pleasast 
valleys,  which,  with  the  accompanying  mountains  crowned  with  wood, 
the  picturesque  rivers,  and  fine  cultivation,  present  a  most  magnifionri 
panorama.  The  declination  is  mostly  towards  the  Rlnne,  to  the  baun  of 
which  belong  almost  all  the  waters  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  on  the 
whole  very  productive. 

Mauniains.2     Fsrallel  with  the  Rhine  runs,  from  the  weD-knoini 
cataract,  the  principal  ridge  of  Suabia,  the  Black  Forest.     It  ctmsu 
of  primitive  granite  rocks,  the  higher  points  covered  with  sandstone ;  the 
granite  is  accompanied  by  other  kinds  of  rock,  and  the  principal  ridge  is 
surrounded  with  floetz  mountains,  between  which  lie  we  vslkjrs.    The 
highest  points  are  the  Feldbei^,  4,917  feet,  and  the  Beldien,  4f,6i5  ket 
in  altitude.     Several  remarkable  caves  with  stalactites  occnr  is  tiw  cfaam. 
In  the  N.  is  the  Odenwald,  a  continuation  of  the  Black  Forest  of  less 
height.     This  volcanic  mountain  ia  intersected  by  a  number  of  wcU- 
watered  valleys,  and  is  covered  with  wood.     To  its  highest  points  belong 
the  Katzenbuckel,  1,898,  and  the  Winterhanch,  1,792  feet  sbove  tbe 
level  of  the  sea. 

JRivers.^  The  Danube  has  its  sources  in  this  country  at  Donsoes- 
chingen,  but  runs  only  through  a  small  part  of  it.  Of  much  more 
importance  to  Baden  is  the  Rhine ;  to  its  basin  belong  tbe  Mayne,  the 
Neckar,  the  Kinzig,  the  Murg,  and  the  Itz. 

Lakes.']  Among  the  lakes,  that  of  Constance,  belonging  psrtly  to 
Baden,  is  by  fv  the  largest.  It  lies  1,161  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea;  but  has  not  been  entirely  frozen  since  1695.  It  is  oflen  extremely 
stormy  with  foaming  waves.  It  contains  26  species  of  fish,  and  20  of 
shellfish.  There  are  two  islands  on  the  lake,  viz.  Mainua  and  Reidiessn. 
The  navigation  is  animated,  but  not  much  extended  to  the  general  com- 
merce of  Germany.  Among  the  smaller  lakes  are  the  two  Ilmensees, 
the  Schluchsee,  on  the  Feldberg,  2,440  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Eichornsee 
and  the  Mummelsee.  In  the  valleys  along  tlie  Rhine  we  find  a  mild 
delightful  climate,  and  a  luxurious  vegetation.  From  Manheim  down  to 
Basel  all  plants  of  the  S.  of  Germany  prosper  in  their  full  beauty.  C^^ 
species  of  com,  fruit,  and  vine,  grows  upon  the  hills ;  even  almonds  sod 
chesnuts  are  raised  in  this  distiict.  In  the  high  countries  of  tbe  B}^ 
Forest  and  the  Odenwald  there  is  a  long  winter,  and  scarcely  any  spn^V 
and  autumn.     However,  there  also  the  climate  is  healthy. 

Minerals  and  Mineral  Waters.]     Native  silver,  and  different  9^^ 
ores,  are  found  in  the  mine  of  Wenceslaus,  near  Altowlsacb,  bot  bo 
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I»&rticalar  account  of  the  produce  is  given.     The  mines  of  Oberwert  lud 

Canderon  produce  excellent  iron.     Quatries  of  freestone  and  marble  are 

al^ondant;  and  some  agates  are  found  in  the  valleys  watered  by  the 

t^orrents  that  descend  to  the  Rhine.     Baden  is  celebrated  for  the  vast 

niuDber  of  mineral  waters  and  hot  baths  which  it  contains.     In  the 

city   itself,   there   are   upwards  of  300   hot   baths.      These   occasion 

9k    great  resort  of  nobility  from  all   parts   of  Germany,   which  both 

eiuriches  and  civilizes  the   people,  who  are  uncommonly  polite   and 

courteous  to  strangers.     Some  of  the  baths  at  Baden  are  s<»lding  hot, 

and  all  of  them  run  from  rocks  of  alum,  salt,  and  brimstone.     One  of 

these  baths  is  called  the  kettle;   in  it  the  water  boils  furiously,  and 

smokes  as  if  placed  over  a  furnace.     A  number  of  hot  baths  also  occur 

at   the  town  of  Badenweiler,  but  the  temperature  is  not  so  great  as  that 

of  the  Baden  baths. — Almost  all  hands  being  occupied  in  agricultural 

industry,  there  are  very  few  manufactories.     On  the  Black  Forest  the 

inhabitants  manufacture  wooden  clocks,  and  other  wooden  tools.     The 

country  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  but  what  presently 

exists  is  unimportant. 

InhaJbUanJts.'\  The  inhabitants  of  Baden  belong  to  the  High  Gennan 
race ;  their  ancestors  were  partly  Alemanuians,  and  partly  Slavonians. 
Their  language  is  a  hard  High  German  dialect.  There  are  about  15,000 
Jews.  The  three  Christian  confessions.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed, 
have  entirely  equal  toleration  in  Baden,  there  being  no  established 
religion ;  but  the  government  exercises  great  prerogatives  in  the  affiiirs 
of  each  establishment.^  The  Catholics  form  the  majority,  amounting 
to  about  663,000.  The  Lutherans — ^which  religion  the  present  grand 
duke  professes — amount  to  about  248,500 ;  and  the  Reformed  church 
numbers  nearly  83,000  adherents. 

£ducaHon*2  Much  has  been  done  in  later  times  for  education. 
There  are  two  universities,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant ;  of  which 
the  latter,  at  Heidelberg,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  The  superin- 
tendence of  public  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  the  universities,  stands 
under  a  royal  commission.  In  general  the  members  of  each  persuasion 
have  their  own  public  schools ;  but  in  case  that  their  number  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  in  any  town  or  village,  or  that  the  means  of  support- 
ing the  schools  are  wanting,  then  the  school  of  one  confession  joins  that 
of  another,  and  all  are  obliged  to  submit  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  not  opposed  to  their  own  religious  faith  and  maxims.  But  in  such 
a  case  the  instruction  in  religious  doctrine  always  belongs  to  the  respec- 
tive clergyman  of  each  creed .  Besides,  there  are  throughout  the  whole 
country  Sunday  and  evening  schools,  which  are  attended  by  children  of 
every  persuasion.  The  higher  public  schools,  even  when  they  belong  to 
believers  of  one  church,  can  be  frequented  by  persons  of  a  different  faith, 

"*  In  general,  the  supreme  authority  of  ffovernment  over  ever^  church  estahli  sh- 
ment  in  the  grand  duchy,  comprehends  toe  Tollowing  prerc^tives,  viz. — I.  The 
inspection  of  all  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  churches  by  government,  that  nothing 
shall  happen  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country.  8.  The  right  to  take  notice 
of  and  authorize  any  publication,  as  well  as  the  installation  of  the  different  ministers 
of  the  church.  S.  llie  right  to  exclude  every  person  from  a  church  employment 
who  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  government.  4.  The  right  to  authorize 
the  foundation  of  convents  or  ecclesiastical  societies,  or  to  abolish  them,  if  contrary 
to  the  ends  of  public  peace  and  safety.  5.  The  right  of  appointing  or  oonflrming  the 
servants  of  the  church,  proposed  for  that  purpose  bv  the  church  establishment. 
6.  The  right  of  interfering  in,  and  arranging  all  quarrels  and  complaints  originating 
from  transgressions  or  abuses  of  the  church  and  its  servants. 
I.  3d 
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M  it  happens  with  regard  to  the  chfldren  of  Jews.  In  places  vkir 
IVotestants  and  CathoBes  aie  Knng  together,  the  profeaBon  of  thelnc^ 
fldiooia  are  generally  half  Ptotestants  and  half  Catholics. 

Gtpnemmeni.']  Baden  is  an  hereditary  conatitalional  principality,  vri 
the  racoession  in  the  male  line.  The  peraon  of  the  doke  is  mati 
according  to  the  constitation ;  hot  the  ministeri  are  responsible.  IW 
inhabitants  of  the  grand  dnchy  of  Baden  enjoy  eqoal  civil  and  p«fab 
rights,  and  when  they  are  of  the  Christian  persnaaion,  have  the  am 
claims  to  every  place  in  the  civil  administration  as  well  as  in  ^  anity. 
There  are  two  cbambers,  of  which  the  one  is  elective ;  and  jsstioe  b 
administered  by  several  tribunals. 

Revmue.'2  The  revenue  in  1826  was  20,353,000  francs,  or  £848,M1 : 
10:  24L  The  public  debt  in  1610  was  esdmated  at  18  millions  of  floiin 
or  £2,250,000.  In  1826,  it  was  reduced  to  39,000,000  fnao,  or 
£1,625,001 

Atmy.'J^  The  army  amounts  to  between  8,000  and  10,000  mco. 
exclusive  of  the  militia ;  hut  if  the  ^ole  of  the  latter  were  sunuDoiieii 
it  might  be  raised  to  100,000  men. 

Topoffngf^.l  Baden  is  dirided  into  6  circles,  which  are  agiin  sub- 
divided into  bailiwicks,  having  each  its  own  admintstraticHi.  There  tre 
108  towns,  36  boroughs,  and  2,427  villages  and  hamlets  in  this  countrr. 

IsL  The  Murg  and  Pfinz  Cireie,!  This  drele  forma  a  part  of  the 
large  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Carlsmhe,  the  chief  town  of  the  dnchr,  b 
one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Germany.  All  the  streets  cliverge  £roiii  tbe 
castle  in  straight  lines  like  the  rays  of  a  star,  and  the  houses  are  regohrly 
built.  It  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  790  are  Jews. 
There  are  a  theatre  and  some  fine  public  buildings  here.  The  ISbnry 
contains  70,000  volumes ;  and  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  grud  duke 
are  open  for  public  walks. — Baden  contains  3,180  inhabitants.  The 
environs  are  bieautiful,  and  the  number  of  risitors  is  sometimes  upwards 
of  3000. — Pferzheim,  on  the  Enz,  with  5,301  inhabitants,  contains  sevenl 
manufactories,  particularly  of  jewellery,  which  occupy  about  900  or  1000 
people. 

2d.  The  Circle  of  the  Kinzig.']  The  climate  is  here  miki  in  tlie 
valley  of  the  Rhine ;  but  very  severe  in  some  parts  of  the  Black  Forest, 
where  some  of  the  valleys  are  so  narrow  that  the  sun  does  not  penetitte 
into  them  for  3  or  4  months  in  the  year.  Agriculture,  and  the  reflrio^ 
of  cattle,  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Offenbuig  is  the  diief 
town  of  the  circle,  with  2,880  inhabitants. — The  sovereignty  of  the 
county  of  Hohengeroldseck,  a  small  district  not  exceeding  50  sqnan 
miles,  was,  by  treaty  in  1819,  given  to  Baden,  and  forms  a  [»rt 
of  tlds  circle. — Kehl,  a  small  town,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Riuw* 
opposite  to  Strasburg,  was  lately  a  strong  fortress ;  but  the  woika  were 
demolished  in  1815. 

Sd.  The  Circle  of  TreUam.']  This  circle— which  takes  its  name,  like 
the  rest,  from  one  of  its  rivers-^-contains  the  greatest  and  highest  put  of 
the  Black.  Forest,  of  which  many  mountains  are  during  eight  monthi  of 
the  year  covered  with  snow.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  very  snttU. 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  very  fertile.  Freybuig»  with 
10,108  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town.  Here  is  a  Catholic  unirenitfi 
one  of  the  best  in  any  Catholic  country  in  Germany,  with  28  profesMV** 
The  Minster  is  a  very  fine  Gothic  building. — Heiteraheim,  at  the  M  <^ 
the  Black  Forest,  with  1,438  inhabitants,  has  a  fine  castle,  formeriy  the 
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kt  of  the  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John. — Breisach,  a  town  of 
2,£»14  inhabitants,  had  formerly  a  very  strong  citadel  on  the  Eggardsberg. 
4<^  The  Cirde  of  the  LakeT^  This  circle  has  its  name  from  its 
situation  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  In  its  circumference  lie  Hohentwiel, 
belonging  to  Wirtembeig,  a  part  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  in  the  S.W. 
the  canton  of  Schafihansen.  The  Danube  rises  in  this  cirde.  The 
Rhine  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  soil  is  more  fit  for 
pasture  and  the  growing  of  vines,  than  for  agriculture.  Constance, 
situated  on  the  Rhine,  where  it  comes  oqt  of  the  lake»  contains  5000 
inhabitants.  Much  wine  is  grown  around  it.  The  council  of  Constance 
sat  here  from  1414  to  1418. 

5ih.    The  CvrcU  of  the  Nechar,']     This  circle  is  so  extremely  well 
cmltiyated,  that  a  part  of  it  resembles  a  garden ;  but  the  wine  which  is 
groivn  here  is  not  of  a  particularly  good  quality.     Fruit  is  excellent, 
aad  in  great  quantity.     Chesnuts  and  nuts  are  articles  of  exportation. 
In  this  circle,  the  establishments  for  education  are  better  than  in  any 
of  the  others.     Mannheim,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  beautifrJly 
sitviate<l  on  the  Rhine,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  boats.     It  is  very  regu- 
larly built,  and  divided  into  4  quarters,  which  form  28  squares ;  all  the 
streets  being  straight,  and  cutting  one  another  at  right  angles.     The 
bouses  are  all  of  the  same  height.     The  magnificent  castle  is  750  feet 
long;  and  there  is  a  library  of  70,000  volumes.     The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants exceeds  21,000.«^Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar,  over  which  leads  a 
bridge   of  702  feet  length,  and  30  feet  breadth,  contains  upwards  of 
10,000  inhabitants.     Close  above  the  town  is  a  beautiful  old  castle,  in 
the  cellar  of  which  is  shown  the  celebrated  tun  or  wine-cask  of  Heidel- 
berg.    The  Protestant  university  here  was  founded  in  1386,  and  is  the 
oldest  of  all  existing  German  universities.     There  are  45  professors, 
a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  and  a  botanical  jmd  experimental  garden. 
The  scenery  around  Heidelberg  is  beautiful. 

6ih.  The  Circk  cf  the  Mayne  and  Tauber.^  More  com  is  produced 
here  than  is  needed  for  home  consumption.  The  growing  of  wine  along 
the  Mayne  is  considerable,  EstabHshments  for  education  are  much 
wanted ;  and  those  existing  are  in  a  very  defective  state.  Wertheim, 
with  3,227  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  town. 


CHAP.  XIV.— THE  ELECTORATE  OF  HE8SEN. 

The  electorate  of  Hessen,  or  Hessen-Cassel,  has  been  created  out  ot 

the  former  landgraviate  of  Hessen-Cassel.     It  takes  its  name  from  the 

tribe  of  the  Hesses,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  occupied  the  country 

around  the  Fulda  and  Werra,  and  were  either  derived  from  the  Catti  of 

Tacitus,  in  direct  line,  or  seem  to  have  been  blended  with  them  at  an 

early  age.     Hessen-Cassel  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Frussiau 

province  of  Westphalia ;  on  the  N.£.  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  on 

the  E.  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  the  grand  duchy  of  S^e- 

Weimar,  and  by  Bavaria;  on  the  S.E.  by  Bavaria;  on  the  S.W.  by  the 

grsnd  duchy  of  Hessen  and  the  dominions  of  Francfort ;  and  on  the  W. 

by  the  grand  duchy  of  Hessen,  and  by  Waldeck.    The  surface  is  204.09 

German  square  miles,  according  to  Hassel.     Stein  gives  209.     Perhaps, 

including  the  detached  territories,  4,350  British  square  miles  will  be  near 

the  truth.     The  population  was  returned  to  the  Confederacy  at  545,208 ; 
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subsequently  it   was  estimated  at  585,100,  by  Stein ;  and  in   1826  it 
amounted  to  592,000,  according  to  Balbi. 

Hisiofy.']     Hessen  belonged  to  the  Fraoldsh  empire ;  and  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  its  history  is  blended  with   that  of 
Thuringia.     It  was  only  after  Henry  I.,  after  a  violent  stmggle  witli 
the  house  of  Meissen,  had  got  into  tranquil  possession  of  Hessen,  thit 
the  emperor  Adolph  of  Nassau  declared  it  an  immediate  fief  of  the 
empire.     Henry  made  Cassel  his  residence.     After  his  death  the  emmtrj 
was  divided  between  his  two  sons  ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  it  wn 
again  united  under  the  other.     After  several  unions  and  dismembefments, 
we  find  it,  in  1500,  again  united  under  William,  who  left  it  at  has  death 
to   his  son  Philip,  then  only  five  years  of  age.     The  troubles   which 
distracted  Grermany,  at  this  period  caused  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in 
1508,  to  declare  the  young  landgrave — whose  great  qualities  he  foressw — 
of  age  at  fourteen.     The  young  landgrave,  who  obtained  for  himself  tiie 
honourable  appellation  of  the  Magnanimous,  introduced  the  Reformation 
into  Hessen,  and  with  the  seculanzed  goods  of  the  church,  founded  the 
university   of  Marburg,  and   4   hospitals.     It  was  he  who,  in  1529, 
negotiated  the  famous  interview  between  Luther  and  Zuii^e  for  tiie 
purpose  of  adjusting  their  differences.   He  undertook  the  direction  of  tiie 
Schmalkaldian  league,  together  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  became  a 
prisoner   of  Charles  V.,  in  the  battle  of  Muhlberg.     He  obtained  has 
freedom  after  a  captivity  of  ^ve  years,  and  divided  his  possessions  by 
testament,  in  1562,  among  his  four  sons  ;  but  two  of  them  having  died, 
only  the  two  principal  lines  of  Cassel  and  Darmstadt  remained.    William 
IV.  founded  tiie  line  of  Hessen-Cassel.     William  VIII.  was  an  aUy  of 
England  in  the  Seven  Years*  war,  in  which  his  soldiers  gained  honour 
and  reputation,  but  his  country  only  misfortune.     His  son,  Frederic  IL, 
maintained  a  brilliant  court,  and  a  considerable  army,  which  h^  flold  to 
England  to  fight  against  the  cause  of  American  independence.     His  son, 
William  IX.,  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  against  France,  but 
entered  into  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Basel,  and  since  that  time  adhered  to 
IVussian  politics.   He  was  indemnified  for  his  cessions  beyond  the  Rhine 
by  some  other  districts,  and  named  elector.     In  the  war  between  Fiance 
and  Prussia,  he  declared  himself  neutral ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Jena,he  waa 
driven  from  Ills  country  on  the  allegation  of  his  having  secretiy  favoured 
the   Prussian   interest,   and   his   dominions   incorporated   with  Jeiome 
Bonaparte's  kingdom  of  Westphalia.      After  the  victory  of  Leipzig,  the 
elector  returned  to  his  country,  and  retained  his  titie,  although  election 
no  longer  exists  in  Germany.     William  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
States  in  1814,  but  could  not  agree  with  them  regarding  a  new  constitu- 
tion.    He  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1821,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  William  XI.,  who  has  established  a  new  administration,  and  a 
new  division  of  the  country. 

Physiad  FeaturesJ^  Hessen-Cassel  is  a  mountainous  country,  into-- 
sected  with  valleys,  which  offer  much  picturesque  scenery— particularly 
the  fine  valley  of  the  Fulda,  in  which  the  capital  lies.  The  principal 
mountains  are  the  Thuringian  Forest,  to  which  belongs  the  Inselb^, 
2,791  feet  in  altitude;  the  Werra  Mountains;  the  Rhon;  the  Fulda 
Mountains,  not  very  high,  but  remarkable  for  their  volcanic  origin  and 
beantiftil  forests ;  the  Mountains  of  Hanau ;  and  the  Siinter.  Tlic 
principal  rivers  are  the  Weser,  the  Mayne,  and  the  Lahn. 

Prodnctums — Industry,']     Hessen- Cassel  produces  game,  com,  fruit, 
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wine,  flax,  and  hemp.  Near  Frankenberg  is  a  gold  mine,  and  some  gold 
Band  is  found  in  the  Eder.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  foand  in 
considerable  quantities ;  as  also  alnm,  yitriol,  sulphur,  coal,  marble,  and 
alabaster ;  with  several  salt  springs,  mineral  waters,  and  medicinal  baths. 
The  state  of  agriculture  here  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
Hanoverian,  Russian,  and  Saxon  provinces.  There  are  few  manufactures, 
except  linen-weaving,  which  is  carried  on  all  over  the  country.  There  is 
some  commerce  of  exportation,  and  a  considerable  transit.  But  the 
balance  between  importation  and  exportation  stands  against  the  country. 

Inhabiiemis.']  In  1818,  there  were  329,200  Calvinists,  140,000 
Lutherans,  90,000  Catholics,  8,500  Jews,  and  200  Mennonites  in  this 
country.  The  Hessians  are  a  strong  and  well-formed  race ;  they  have  a 
military  appearance,  but  a  dull  phlegmatic  constitution.  The  women  of 
the  lower  classes  are  neither  handsome  nor  pleasant.  The  Hessians  on 
the  whole  are  a  brave  and  upright  people  ;  but  they  have  no  genius,  and 
are  little  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  No  distinguished  poet 
or  author  of  genius  in  German  literature  has  been  born  in  Hessen. 

Edueaikm,']  The  Hessian  establishments  for  education  are  inefficient ; 
the  elementary  schools  are  not  good,  and  the  university  at  Marburg, 
though  a  little  improved  of  late,  cannot  compete  with  any  other  German 
univerrity.  An  ordonnance  issued  or  renewed  in  1818,  allows  only 
the  sons  of  nobles,  and  those  civil  officers  who  have  equal  rank  with 
them,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  clergymen  to  enjoy  a  liberal  education  ! 
There  is  a  very  severe  censorship  not  only  upon  native  publications,  but 
also  on  the  importation  of  foreign  books,  lest  any  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles  might,  by  this  means,  be  diflused  in  the  country. 

GovemmentJ^  Hessen  holds  the  eighth  place  in  the  German  con- 
federacy, and  has  3  votes  in  plenum.  The  elector  is  an  absolute  sovereign : 
no  constitution  existing  at  this  moment.  The  succession  goes  in  the 
male  line ;  the  prince  is  of  age  at  18. 

Revenue  J]  The  revenue  amounted  to  about  £643,750  in  1826,  accord- 
mg  to  Balbi,  and  the  debt  to  £274,166 :  13 :  4t/. 

Army,']  The  whole  military  force  consists  of  about  16,000  men ;  in 
1826,  tiie  regular  army  amounted  to  5,679.  They  are  levied  by  conscrip- 
tion. Hessen-Cassel  was,  in  1821,  divided  into  4  provinces:  namely. 
Lower  Hessen,  Upper  Hessen,  Fulda,  and  Hanau. 

Towns,']  Cassel,  the  capital,  with  26,000  inhabitants,  lies  on  the 
Fulda.  There  are  several  magnificent  public  places  and  splendid  build- 
ings, among  which  the  museum,  containing  a  library  of  70,000  volumes, 
a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  one  of  natural  history,  is  the  finest.  There 
is  also  a  fine  theatre.  Cassel  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, and  Jerome  held  here  one  of  the  most  brilliant  courts  in  Germany ; 
the  population  was  then  increased  to  23,167,  but  the  most  wealthy  part 
left  Cassel  in  1813.  A  straight  alley  runs  from  Cassel  to  Wilhelmshohe, 
a  magnificent  palace  with  a  collection  of  beautiful  pictures  belonging  to 
the  elector.  There  is  here  a  copper  statue  of  Hercules,  30  feet  high, 
elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  rising  to  the  altitude  of  1,312  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  fiom  which  an  artificial  cascade  runs  down  with  a 

fall  of  190  feet The  castle  of  Philippsthal  is    the  residence  of  the 

landgrave  of  Hessen-Philippsthal,  a  side-line  of  the  reigning  house. 
Schmalkalden,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  celebrated  for  the 
Schmalkaldian  league  concluded  here  in  1531,  contains  4474  inhabitants. 
Marburg,  on  the  Lahn,  with  7000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  a  univereity, 
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with  34  professors,  and  a  library  of  56,000  volumes. — ^Fulda,  on  ihe  Fulcia, 
with  8,000  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  sovereiga  bishop.  In 
the  Minster,  an  ancient  building  here,  is  the  grave  of  Si.  BoaifAons.— 
Hanau,  near  the  Mayne,  into  which  the  Kinzig  fiills,  is  a  fine  town,  reiy 
regularly  built,  the  streets  straight,  and  cutting  one  another  in  right  angles, 
with  a  population  of  11,997  inhabitants. — Nenndorf,  a  Tillagey  is  cele- 
brated for  its  aspbaltic  sulphurous  waters,  which  are  ammally  virited  by 
above  800  persons. 


CHAP.  XV.— THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  HESSEN-DARMSTADT. 

Ths  grand  duchy  of  Hessen-Darmstadt  consists  of  two  laige»  and 
several  smaller  districts.  The  southern  part  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by 
Nassau ;  on  the  N.  by  Francfort  and  Hessen-Cassel ;  on  the  N.E.  and 
£.  by  Bavaria ;  on  the  S.  by  Baden ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Bavaria ;  and  oa 
the  W.  by  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  nortfaera 
part — of  which  some  small  districts  lie  enclosed  in  the  oonntiea  ol 
Waldeck  and  Nassau — is  surrounded  on  the  N.E.  and  S.  by  Hesaen* 
Cassel ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Francfort  and  Hessen-Homburg ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Nassau  and  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Stein 
estimates  the  superficial  extent  of  this  country  at  153  German  square 
miles ;  Hassel  at  193.30,  or  4,156  British  square  miles. 

History,']  The  earlier  history  of  the  reigning  house  of  Heasen- 
Darmstadt  has  been  already  told.  George  the  L,  son  of  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  who  succeeded  to  the  lands  of  Darmstadt,  left  diree  scms 
in  1595,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Louis  V.  succeeded  in  Darmstadt ;  Frederic, 
the  second  .son,  became  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Hessen-Hombmg;  and 
the  third,  who  had  got  Ratzbach,  died  without  heirs,  and  hia  lands  reverted 
to  the  elder  line.  Under  several  of  the  succeeding  princes  the  tenitory 
was  increased,  and  the  present  prince,  Louis  X.,  obtained  alao^  by  the 
exchanges  which  took  place  at  the  peace  of  Lunerille,  some  further 
augmentation  of  territory.  In  1806,  the  landgrave  joined  Uie  Rhenish 
confederacy,  and  took  the  title  of  grand  duke;  and  in  1813  he  joined 
the  German  confederacy^  after  baring  again  made  some  exdianges  of 
territory.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1820,  he  promulgated  a  constitalion, 
and  established  two  chambers ;  but  the  States  having  objected  strongly 
to  the  constitution  as  then  proposed,  some  changes  were  made  on  it, 
whereupon  it  was  adopted  by  the  States  on  the  20Ui  of  December,  1820. 

Phygiccd  Features,']  The  whole  country  is  mountainous ;  but  where 
the  majestic  Rhine  breaks  through  the  southern  part,  it  expands  on  both 
sides  into  fertile  plains.  The  northern  part  partakes  of  the  features  of 
northern  Germany,  whilst  the  southern  is  adorned  with  the  luxurious 
vegetation  of  the  south  of  Germany. 

Mountains^]  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Odenwaldoi  along  and 
across  which  runs  the  celebrated  road  from  Darmstadt,  near  to  Basel*  ^Ued 
the  Bergstraue^  or  <  Mountain-road,'  begun  by  the  Romans,  and  which 
is  celebrated  for  the  romantic  scenery  of  its  environs.  To  this  ridge 
belong^  the  Malchen,  which  was  formeriy  believed  to  be  the  MeUboecHaa 
of  Ptolemy,  and  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  riew.  The  H^,  a 
mountain  known  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Touttttf ,  and  of  whidk 
the  Feldberg,  2,605  feet  high,  kb  one  of  the  principal  points,  rises  here. 
The  Vogelsberg  is  a  ridge  consisting  principally  of  basalt.     The  piinci- 
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I>al  riven  are  the  Rhine,  the  Nahe,  the  Neckar,  the  Main  or  Mayne,  the 
TLaIui*  and  the  Eder. 

F^roducHans,']  The  productions  in  the  soathern  part  are  those  of  the 
south  of  Gennany.  TTie  rearing  of  cattle  is  a  principal  branch  of 
agiiciiltiiral  labour  in  the  highland  districts. 

JPcpukaion*']  Hassel  estimates  the  population  at  633,026.    They  have 

reached  a  higher  point  of  drilization  than  those  of  Hessen-Cassel.   There 

are   a  few  Frenchmen  and  Waldenses,  and  about  15,000  Jews.     Of  the 

abore  population,   the  Lutherans  amounted   to  366,000;   there  were 

140,000  Catholics;  98,000  Calrinists;  and  1000  Mennonites.   In  1826, 

the  population  had  increased,  according  to  Baibi,  to  about  700,000. 

Goverwneniy  SfcJ}  Hessen-Dannstadt  holds  die  9th  phice  in  the  con- 
federacy, with  3  votes  in  plenum.  The  succession  goes  in  the  male 
line  ;  the  grand  duke  is  of  age  at  18.  The  constitution  secures  equality 
of  rights  to  eyery  citizen  without  distinction  of  religious  creed  in  the 
Christian  confessions.  The  rerenue  amoimted  in  1826,  according  to 
Balbi,  to  £652,763:  13 :  ief. ;  and  the  debt  to  £1,125,000.  The 
military  force,  without  the  militia,  amounts  to  about  8  or  9000  men ;  the 
contingent  is  6,195  men. 

T'cpopnpfyJ^     The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  3  large  provinces : 
▼iz.  Starkenburg,  Rhine  Hessen,  and  Upper  Hessen. 

The  capital  is  Darmstadt,  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  with  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  g3nnnasium,  with  a  library  of  90,000 
▼olnmes,  a  theatre,  and  a  fine  park.  The  new  part  of  the  town  is  well- 
hnilt.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  magnet  rock. — Offenbach,  on  the 
Mayne,  with  a  population  of  near  8000,  is  the  most  industrious  town  in 
the  country.  There  is  a  very  extensive  manu£Eu;tory  of  tobacco,  and 
another  of  snuff  here ;  jewellery,  paper,  hosiery,  and  musical  instruments, 
are  objects  of  a  very  lively  industry. 

Cities  cfMentz^  i^^  Mayence,  or  Mentz,  situated  a  little  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Mayne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  former,  once 
the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  the  capital  of  an  electorate,  contains  a 
population  of  25,000.  Though  pleasantly  situated,  and  well-provided 
with  churches,  Mentz  is  but  indifferently  built.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow ;  and  there  are  three  regular  ones,  which  run  parallel  to  each 
other  from  the  Rbine.^  The  fortifications  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
dty  has  both  an  Austrian  and  Phissian  garrison.  There  is  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Rhine  1,722  feet  long.  Mentz  has  a  public  library  of 
90,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  Roman  antiquities,  said  to  be  the 
finest  out  of  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  very  large,  and  remarkable  as 
the  burial  place  of  several  distinguished  individuals,  among  others,  of 
the  celebrated  Minnesinger,  Frauenlob.  Mayence  early  occurs  in  Ger- 
man history;   it  was  here  that  the  Roman  general,  Drusus,  built  his 

"  Id  16S1,  it  WHS  captured  by  the  great  Gustaviu,  who  kept  hie  Chriatmaa  here, 
attended  by  6  8oyerei|rQ  princee,  18  ambanadora,  and  a  great  number  of  the  German 
Proteetant  nobUity.  in  179S,  it  was  talcen,  almost  without  opposition,  by  the  F^ncb, 
though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  6000  men.  In  1794,  it  was  recovered  by  the 
Frisians,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  defence,  in  the  course  of  which  both  the  inhabit- 
ants and  garrison  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  It  was  frequently  but  vainly 
besieted  or  blodcadea  by  the  French  in  the  subsequent  period  of  the  war.  But  what 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  sieges,  was  obtained  by  treaty;  and  Mentz  was  given 
up  to  the  French,  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797.  Though  capable  of  a  long 
and  protracted  defence,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  French  trom  in  the  oommencement 
of  1814 ;  and  is  now  declared  to  be  one  of  the  four  federal  fortresses  of  Germany,  to 
be  maintained,  as  a  bulwark  against  French  invasion,  at  the  charge  of  the  German 
confederation. 
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fMtretf  of  Mog^mHaeum:  beie  BonifiKiiis,  the  apcMtle  <rf  Uk  Ger- 
mans,  was  fint  bishop;  and  in  this  city  the  art  of  piiuliug  wisfim 
cnltinKtecL  There  are  an  aqoednct  aad  sereral  RomaB  aniiqiiisies  n  tk 
neighbooriuHML  Mentz  is  41  British  miles  N.W.  of  Maaheim,  22  8111^1 
miles  S.W.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  50  miles  S^  of  Cobleotz,  \^ 
miles  S.E.  of  Bonn,  1 1 7  S.E.  of  Cologne,  75  miles  E.K.E.  of  Trem,  lad 
82  N.E.  of  Sarrelonis,  60  miles  S.  of  Landan ;  the  three  last  dBstam 
are  horinmtal,  being  taken  upon  a  map:  8°  12^  Long.  £.  of  GreenwiduiiM 
50^"  2^  N.  Lat. — Castel,  or  Cassel,  with  1,908  inhabitants,  on  thenek 
side  of  the  Mayne,  has  4  strong  forts  belonging  to  the  fcwtificatioDs  ur 
Mayence<-»Bingen,  with  3,223  inhabitants,  is  sitoated  on  one  of  tW 
most  beantifnl  spots  of  the  district,  called  the  Rhioegan,  wlieire  theNafar 
flows  into  the  Rhine,  and  where  high  and  narrow  rodcs  capnae  the  hoim 
whirlpool  called  the  BingerlodL  Here  are  also  bishop  IInftto*a  Momk- 
ihurmy  or  '  Mice  Tower,'  and  the  mins  of  the  castle  of  Butakl'i. 
Worms,  with  6,230  inhabitants,  is  a  rery  ancient,  aad  was  oace  an 
important  free  town.  Several  important  diets  were  held  here,  partiralsrif- 
those  of  1495  and  1517,  which  proclaimed  the  public  peace,  aad  tiat  of 
1521,  which  was  followed  by  the  edict  against  Luther* — Gieaseo,  with 
about  7000  inhabitants,  has  a  university  with  23  profeason,  aod  tm 
libraries,  one  of  18,000,  and  one  of  25,000  volumes.   It  lies  on  the  Lihn. 


CHAP.  XVL— THE  DUCHIES  OF  HOLSTEIN  AND  LAUENBUHC. 

Ws  have  ahready  described  these  two  duchies  in  our  account  of  Denmark. 
The  king  of  Denmark  holds  for  these  countries  the  10th  place  m  the 
German  confederation  with  3  votes  in  plenum.  Their  contii^ent  to  the 
army  of  the  confederacy  is  3,600  men. 


CHAP.  XVII.— THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBURG. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  holds  the  1 1th  place  in  the  conMency, 
with  3  votes  in  plenum,  for  Luxemburg.  The  contingent  to  the  anny 
of  the  confederacy  is  2,556  men.  The  description  of  this  duchy  will  be 
given  in  our  account  of  the  Netherlands. 


CHAP.  XVIII.— THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  SACHSEN- WEIMAR. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Sacbsen- Weimar  and  Eisenach,  forms  a  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony  of  the  Ernestine  line,  and  the  graml 
duke  is  the  chief  of  this  line.  On  the  N.  and  N.E.  lies  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony ;  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  it  is  surrounded  by  the  princi- 
palities of  Altenburg  and  Reuss,  and  by  the  Prussian  dominions ;  on  thv 
S.  by  the  Schwarzburg,  Prussian,  Gothen,  Memingen,  and  Bavarian 
dominions  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Hessen-Cassel.  The  territorial  smiiice  b 
66.28  German  square  miles,  or  neariy  1,425  British  square  miles. 

Histort/,2  The  Emestian  line — as  we  have  already  related-rafter 
John  Frederic  had  been  compelled  to  resign  the  greater  part  of  ha  W<* 
to  Maurice,  was  continued  by  his  sons,  but  divided  into  several  brttclies. 
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The  late  gnnd  duke,  who  died  in  Jmie»  1828,  was  an  excellent  and  able 
man,  jwho  took  much  pleasure  in  protecting  and  advancing  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  was  the  peisonal  friend  of  Goeihe,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  difltingnished  men  in  Germany.  He  gave  a  constitution  to  his 
domhiicMis  in  1816,  by  which  he  established  equality  of  rights  among 
the  cdtiaens,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  an  elective  representation  of 
one  chamber.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

I^kyMoal  Peature8*2     1*^  greater  part  of  this  country  lies  in  Thurin- 
gia,  and  presents  the  same  physical  features.     The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Saale  and  the  Werra.     The  soil  is  of  various  qualities,  but  agricul- 
ture is  skilfully  conducted.     Wood  forms  the  staple  riches  of  the  country. 
Populaium.']    The  population  amounted  to  226,000  in  1828,  of  whom 
74,000  belonged  to  Eisenach.    The  Protestants  had  519  churches  served 
by  only  335  clergymen.    The  Roman  Catholics  had  10  churches  and  13 
chapels.      About  186,000  are  Lutherans;  the  Catholics  exceed  10,000. 
AU  Christian  confessions  enjoy  equal  rights.  Establishments  for  education 
are  well-conducted  :  in  1827  there  were  494>  schools,  with  32,213  scho- 
lars, in  this  small  territory.     Indeed,  more  has  recently  been  done  here 
for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe,  comparatively  speaking.     There  was  a  time  when  the  four 
most  distinguished  living  poets  of  Germany,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland, 
and  Herder,  besides  Musseus  and  several  other  illustrious  scholars  lived 
at  Weimar,  and  shed  a  glory  on  the  court  of  the  grand  duke,  far  eclipsing 
that  which  the  splendour  of  nobility  can  confer.  . 

Government.']  The  succession  goes  in  the  male  line.  The  grand 
duke  holds  the  12th  place  in  the  confederacy,  with  one  vote  inpknum. 
The  revenue  in  1826  was  4,9 1 3,000  francs,  or  £204,380 : 4  :  2cf.,  accord- 
ing to  Balbi,  and  the  debt  16,291,000  francs,  or  £688,795 :  3 :  4<^ 
The  military  force,  according  to  the  act  of  confederacy,  is  fixed  at  2,100 ; 
but  not  to  burden  the  country,  there  is  no  standing  army  except  a  small 
corps  of  hussars,  and  a  staff,  under  which  the  militia,  who  are  always  kept 
in  readiness,  can  be  organized  in  case  of  need. 

Topogrcq^JJ^  The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  the  two  principalities 
of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  containing  30  towns,  6  boroughs,  and  386 
hamlets.  W^eimar,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy,  contains  10,000  inhab- 
itants. It  lies  60  miles  S.W.  of  Leipzig,  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by 
the  11m.  A  drawing  academy  was  established  here  in  1778.  The 
tbeatre  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  con- 
tama  some  fine  paintings  by  Lucas  Kranach,  who  is  buried  here ;  and 
here  also  is  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious  Schiller.  The  public  library  con- 
tains 95,000  volumes.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  duchess  of  Weimar, 
this  little  capital — as  Madame  de  Stael  remarks — ^was  changed  into  a  seat 
of  knowledge  and  elegance ;  the  most  refined  society  in  Germany  was 
assembled  in  her  palace ;  and  even  Napoleon  himself,  in  the  full  intoxi- 
cation of  victory,  was  compelled  to  respect  her. 

Jena  is  a  considerable  town,  walled  and  well-built,  12  miles  £.  of 
Weimar,  on  the  Saale,  with  large  suburbs,  in  a  pleasant  valley  bounded 
by  hiUs.  It  contains  a  ducal  palace,  two  literary  societies,  an  university, 
>nd  5,200  inhabitants.  The  university  was  founded  in  1548,  by  the 
«ons  of  the  unfortunate  Frederic,  who  lost  his  electoral  dominions  in 
consequence  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Muhlberg.  The  noble  founders  of  this 
^cadeniy,  having  designed  it  as  a  bulwark  for  the  Protestant  religion— 
of  whidi  to  their  honour  they  were  the  great  political  supporters — took 
<:are  to  furnish  it  with  able,  learned,  and  pious  professors.  The  divines 
'.  3  k 
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of  Jena  hmwe  prored  diemielTM  enunent  pillan  of  the  Latfaenn  dnich, 
as  Matthew  Vlack  Dljrric,  Sdomon  61aflniis«  the  fiunoos  oriental  phOo- 
logist,  tho  piom  and  the  learned  Gerhud,  John  Frauds  Bodde,  and  Jofe 
George  Wakh.  In  the  days  of  its  glory,  it  could  boast  of  more  tba 
4000  4stadents.  Bnt  it  sadly  degenerated  towards  the  middle  of  lb 
16th  centmy,  nrhaa  through  the  relaxation  of  disc^line,  the  atadeati 
were  more  famous  for  fighting  and  drinking  than  for  studying.  In  1783, 
the  studttits  did  not  exceed  600.  But  these  disorders  have  hem  latdf 
cured ;  and  the  univenity,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  ftunona  Griei- 
bach,  and  professor  Eichom,  resumed  much  of  its  former  celebrity,  h 
has  now  66  professors. — Eisenach,  with  8,258  inhabitants,  pouutawj 
aereral  manufoctures.  On  the  highest  mountain,  near  the  town,  lies  the 
Wurtbuig,  once  the  residoice  of  the  landgrates  of  Thuringia, — celebrated 
for  an  assembly  of  Minnesingers,  who  here  contended  for  the  palm  of 
poetry,^-«fterwards  by  Luther's  residence, — and  latterly  by  an  aasemhly 
•f  students,  who  met  here  on  the  18th  of  October,  1817,  to  oeMiata 
the  anniFersary  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  This 
festivity,  howoTer,  though  patronized  by  the  duke  himself,  excited  the 
dtspleasure  of  the  holy  allies.  Perhaps  the  high-wrought  fex^ngs  of  the 
young  men  had  found  expression  in  intemperate,  or  at  least  unguarded 
language ;  bnt  the  head  and  front  of  their  offendmg  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  political  cnUo  da  ft,  uduch  in  the  moment  of  their  entfaunssm 
they  made  of  certain  books  and  writings,  which  they  Uiougfat  militated 
against  rational  freedom. 
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CHAP.  XIX THE  DUCHY  OF  SACHSEN-GOTHA. 

The  duke  of  Sachsen-Gotha,  who  holds  the  12th  place  in  the  confederacy, 
was  the  chief  of  the  2d  branch  of  the  Ernestine  line.  His  possesnons  are 
the  two  principalities  of  Gotha  and  Altenbuig,  lying  in  Thuiingia.  They 
are  quite  separated  ;  the  western  part,  or  the  prindpality  of  Gotham  is 
surrounded  by  Prossia,  Schwarxburg,  Weimar,  Hessen-Cassei,  and 
Meiningen ;  the  eastern  part,  or  the  principality  of  Altenburg,  lies,  dirided 
into  two  districts,  between  Phissia,  royal  Saxony,  Renss,  Weimar, 
Scfawaraburg,  and  Coburg.  The  surfece  is  nearly  1,100  British  square 
miles.  The  popuktion  is  about  193,000.  The  majority  are  of  the 
Lutheran  creed,  and  about  10,000  are  of  Wendiah  descent.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  bdng  partly  covered  by  the  Thuringiau  forest.  The 
rivws  of  the  country  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  the 
priacipal  are  the  UnsUtit,  the  Saale,  and  the  Fleisse. 

Oowwiimciifc]  There  was  a  kind  of  representatiFe  constitution  in 
Sachsen-Gotha,  which  has  been  preserved  with  some  alterations.  The 
snocesskm  was  in  the  male  line ;  but  the  duke  IMteric  IV.  died  in  1825, 
and  with  him  this  bnuM^  of  the  Emestino  line  was  extinguished,  and 
the  country  has  been  since  admimstraled  undw  the  name  of  Memingea, 
Coburg,  and  Hildfourghansen,  till  some  difficulties  about  the  auooesaion 
of  tfatse  sido-Hnes  are  decided.  The  ratenve  is  said  to  be  2,467,000 
frnics,  and  the  debt  7,000,000  francs.  The  military  foi€e  is  about  1,96a 
The  militia  can  be  brought  to  28,784.  Gotiu^  the  chiof  town,  cootam 
13,000  inhabitanto.  The  public  Kbrary  contains  60,000  vohanes,  and 
2000  MSS.;  and  the  miyate  Kbrary  of  the  duke  20,000  vohanes^ 
Altenbuig,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  that  name,  has  10,160  inbsb- 
itants,  and  conducts  some  naanfactures. 
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CHAP.  XX.*-.THE  DUCHY  OF  SACHSEN-MSININGKN. 

Thk    ivestern  part  of  this  duchy  is  snrroiinded  by  Eisenach,  Gotha, 
Heaaen-Cassel,  Prossiay  Coborg,  Hildbuighausen,  and   Bavaria.     The 
eAatem    part  by  Coborgy  Hildbnrghaoaen,  Schwarzhnrg,  and  Bavaria. 
The  surface  is  mountainous ;  the  principal  river  is  the  Werra.     Agri- 
culture   is  in  a  good  state,  and  were  are  some  manufiu^tures.    The 
iDhabitants  are  almost  all  Lutherans,  with  the  exception  of  about  700 
Jews.      The  establishments  for  instruction  are  good,  and  a  representative 
constitution  was  given  in  18241.     The  duke  holds  the  12th  place  in  the 
confederacy,  together  with  other  princes  of  the  Ernestine  Ime,  but  has 
one  Tote  in  flenum.     The  revenue  is  said  to  be  about  350,000  florins. 
There  is  no  regular  military,  but  only  a  small  body  guard,  and  a  militia; 
the  contingent  for  the  confederacy  is  540  men.     Meiningen,  or  Mein- 
enegen,  is  the  coital.     It  lies  on  the  Werra,  and  has  4,200  inhabitants, 
with  a  public  library  of  24,000  volumee. — Sonnenberg,  in  a  narrow,  valley, 
is  famous  for  the  Sonnenberg  ware,  consisting  of  oi^;ans,  children's  violins, 
and  toys  of  wood  and  pasteboard.     At  the  village  of  Limbach,  there  is 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  china,  employuig  more  than  100  persons. 


CHAP.  XXI.^THE  DUCHT  OF  SACH8£N.HIl»DBURGHArS£N 

The  principal  part  of  this  duchy  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  by  Weimar 
and  Sdiwarzbuiv ;  on  the  £•  by  Meiningen  and  Coburg ;  on  the  S.  and 
8.W.  by  Bavana;  on  the  W.  by  Meiningen;  and  on  the  N.W.  by 
Prussia.  The  country  is  mountainous,  lying  in  and  upon  the  Thuringian 
forest.  The  principal  river  is  the  Werra.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation,  and  some  wine  is  grown.  Wood  is  a  staple  ware.  The 
estaUishmenta  for  education  are  particularly  good.  The  duke  holds  the 
12th  place  in  the  confederacy  with  the  other  Ernestine  princes,  and  has 
one  vote  in  plenum*  A  constitution  was  granted  in  1815.  The  revenue 
is  reckoned  to  be  200,000  florins.  There  is  no  regular  military  force ; 
but  the  contingent  is  297  men. — Hildburghausen,  the  capital,  lies  on  the 
Werra,  and  has  3,529  inhabitants.  There  is  a  fine  castle  here,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  duke. — Ludonau,  with  347  inhabitants,  has  considerable 
salt-works. 


CHAP.  XXII—THE  DUCHY  OF  SACHSEN-COBURG-SAALFELD. 

This  duchy  consists  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Coburg,  and  the  principality 
of  Lichtenberg,  acquired  in  1815.  Tlie  former  lies  between  Thuringia 
and  Franconia.  The  principal  part  of  Coburg  is  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  Hildburghausen ;  on  the  N.E.  by  Meiningen ;  on  the  E.  by  Bavaria 
and  Hildburghausen ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Bavaria ;  on  the  S.  W.  by  Bavaria ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Hildburghausen. — The  new  possession  of  Lichtenberg 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hessen-Hombnrg ;  on  the  E.  by  Bavaria ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Prussian  dominions ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  principality  of  Birk- 
enfeld.  The  territorial  surface  is  estimated  by  one  geographer  at  23,  and 
by  another  at  29  German  square  miles,  of  which  1 1.28  belong  to  Lichten- 
l>ngh.    The  principality  of  Coburg  is  a  large  valley,  throogh  which  the 
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CHAP.  XXVI.— THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  HOLSTfilN- 

OLDENBURG. 

The  pwaeMums  of  the  gnuad  duke  of  Oldenburg  consist  of  three  i&taec 
coontries,  tie.,  l^  The  dachjr  of  Oldeoborg,  bounded  oa  the  N.  bjr  tbt 
German  Ocean :  on  the  £.  by  HaDorer,  and  the  domimons  of  the  tovE 
of  Bremen ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Hanovier ;  2dy  The  piincqwhtf  «f 
Liibecky  entirely  enclosed  in  the  Danish  dukedom  of  Holstein  ;  aiady  &%, 
The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine^  almost  ear- 
rounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine*  The  mirfoee  of 
the  whole  possessions  of  the  duke  amount  to  12S|  German  aqaare  nfles 
according  to  Stein,  and  to  129,  according  to  HaaseL  It  is  probaUe  they 
do  not  exceed  2,600  British  square  miles. 

HiUoryJ^  This  principality  originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Den* 
mark ;  but  in  1773,  was  exchanged  with  the  grand  duke  of  Russia,  the 
late  emperor  Paul,  ifor  the  district  of  fiael,  in  Holstein,  who  immediatelf 
gave  it  to  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Holstein- Eutin,  and  bishop  of  Lobeck. 
This  exchange  was  ratified  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  1777, 
raised  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhurst  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  by  the  name 
of  Holstein-Oldenburg.  The  late  duke,  Peter  Frederic  Lndwig,  wai 
bishop  of  Liibeck,  but  administered  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  since 
1785  for  his  cousin,  who  was  mad,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1803; 
he  joined  the  Rhenish  confederation  in  1808,  but  his  duchy  was,  in  1810 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire.  An  indemnity  was  offered  to  the 
duke,  which  that  high-minded  man  would  not  accept,  being  too  mudi 
attached  to  his  country  to  make  it  the  subject  of  barter.  He  kept  the 
principality  of  Liibeck,  and  was,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  reinstated  in 
his  duchy,  to  which  was  added  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  aboTe-men- 
tiooed.  .  A  representative  constitution  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
this  country. 

Physical  Features*']  Oldenburg  is  a  marshy  tract,  subject  to  frequent 
inundations,  especially  from  the  Weser,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  is  moorish  and  barren ;  other  parts  are  very 
fertile.  Oldenburg  possesses  an  excellent  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  is 
noted  for  fine  horses.  The  principality  of  Lubeck  has  the  same  climate 
and  soil  as  Holstein.  The  coimtry  is  very  pretty  and  fertile  around  the 
lakes  of  Ploen  and  Eutin.  The  principality  of  Birkenfeld  is  covered  with 
mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Wasgau,  between  which  are 
small  valleys. 

Population,  GavemmentfSfc,']  The  population  of  this  duchy  has  been 
estimated  so  high  as  325,000,  and  so  low  as  218,000  ;  we  think  Balbi  s 
statement  more  correct,  which  makes  the  population  to  have  been,  in 
1826,  241,000.  In  Oldenburg  and  Liibeck,  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Low  German  race,  and  mostly  Lutherans  by  creed ;  in  Birkenfeld — ^tfae 
population  of  which  does  not  exceed  22,000 — ^they  are  of  the  Rhenish 
German  race.  The  duke  holds,  together  with  Anhalt  and  Schwarzburg, 
the  15th  place  in  the  confederacy,  with  one  vote  in  plenum.  The  succes- 
sion is  in  the  male  line,  and  the  administration  of  the  country  is  said  to 
be  very  good.  Education  is  here  much  neglected.  Parochial  schools 
are  difficult  to  maintain,  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  they  have,  however,  been  considerably  improved.  TTie  revenoe, 
in  1826,  amounted  to  3,878,000  francs,  or  £160,625.     The  military 
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force  mnoimtB  to  1,650  nmo,  bm  the  coodngent  it  ^177  men.  Tliera 
are  fsw  mBnn&etaiei  in  Oldenbiiig  md  Liibeck ;  bat  there  are  some  in 
Birkcafeid,  a  bairen  oonntiy,  wfaoee  inhabitants  are  necessitated  to  snppon 
themselTes  in  this  way. 

Topogrtpfy.']  There  are  nine  towns,  10  boioagl»,  and  776  hamleta 
in  dus  Gonntrf  .  The  principal  towns  are  in  the  dnchf  of  Oldenbargw 
Tlie  a^ilal  of  the  same  name  contains  a  popnlation  of  6000  inhabitants* 
It  ia  aitaated  on  the  Hnate.-^£kfletb,  with  1,562  inhabitants,  is  sltnUted 
Qpom  the  jiBMlioa  of  the  Hnnte  and  ihe  Weser;  and  a  considerable  rereNi 
nue  is  drAwn  hsre  froos  the  toll  whidi  ships  are  obliged  to  pay.-«£atiiBy 
in  the  principality  of  Lubeck^  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  abont  9000  iiiha*^ 
jHtaiits.^The  town  of  Birkenfdd  has  1,061  inhabitants. 

ZjordMp  pf  JS&wy^ffMSPw.]  Encloeed  between  East  Friesland,  Jena^ 
and  Oldenbcffg,  lies  the  lordBbip  of  Kniepfaansen,  a  small  territory  dt 
abovt  80  British  sqoaio  milee,  with  2,880  inhabitants.  This  distrid 
forna^ly  formed  an  immediate  sttte  of  the  ^npire,  belonging  to  ihe  coont 
of  Bentink ;  but  in  1810,  it  was  inoorpoiated  with  Fiance.  In  1813, 
the  eomtty  who  had  been  accused  of  fAvooring  the  allies,  was  oondnctod 
as  ft  (Mrisoaer  to  Paris;  and  <«  his  return,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  ho 
found  his  country  occupied  by  RussiaB  troops^  who  hltd  taken  possessietf 
of  ity  in  the  name  of  RussiB,  for  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  czar.  The  count  protested  against  this  measure^  uid  tiicf 
affair  remained  undecided  at  the  congress  of  Viemia..  We  believo  tho 
duke  of  Oldenburg  still  retains  the  administration  of  this  little  territory. 


CHAP.  XXVII.— THE  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

Thb  duchy  of  Nassau,  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle,  of  which 
the  itdiui  are  stiU  visible  on  a  mountain  near  the  town  of  Nassau.  It 
lies  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the 
Prussian  dommions ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Hessen,  which 
encloses  the  district  of  ReichelBheim  belonging  to  this  dnchy ;  on  the  £. 
by  the  Frussian  dominions,  Hessen,  and  Hessen-Homburg ;  on  the  S.E. 
by  the  territory  of  Frankfnt ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Prussian  dominions. 
The  sur&ce  has  been  given  by  one  geogrspher  at  101,  and  by  another  at 
106  German  square  miles ;  but  according  to  the  best  maps,  it  cannot 
exceed  91  German,  or  1,960  British  square  miles. 

History r^  The  founder  of  the  reigning  family  of  Nassau,  Otto  of  Lau* 
enburg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  I.,  appears  in  history  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Among  his  successors,  Walram  the  I.,  who  died  in  1020,  founded 
two  reigning  lines.  The  elder  Walram  II.  continued  die  line  of  Lauen* 
burg,  which  afterwards  took  die  name  of  Nassau  from  the  above-men- 
tioned castle ;  die  youngs  son  Otto  married  the  heiress  of  Gneldres, 
and  founded  the  line  of  Nassau-Gueldres,  which  was  exdngmshed  in 
1523.  In  1255,  die  country  was  again  pardtioned  between  die  sons  of 
Henry  11. ;  Walram  the  elder  took  the  southern,  and  Otto  die  younger 
the  northern  countries.  Both  diese  lines  are  still  flouiishbg.  Walram  s 
son,  Adolphus,  was  elected  German  emperor  in  1292,  and  lost  bis  life^ 
in  1298,  in  battle  against  Albrecht  of  Austria.  After  his  death,  several 
divisions  agun  took  place ;  but  in  1 605,  Count  Ludwig  II.  united  all 
the  country  imder  one  chief.  His  sons  founded  the  three  lines  of  Saar- 
briick,  Isbrin,  and  Weilburg.  The  latter  has  united,  since  1816,  all  the 
I.  3r 
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CHAP.  XXVI.— THE  *"  *>  ^ ^ * Naasan  an  inoene  of  ter- 

ioined  the 


igmentatioii  of  terriuny.  The 
Thb  poaaeBflioiiB  of  the  ,^*'^^J^!^^^^^  •  ^^  conrtitiition  to  tlir 
coimtries,  via.  \^  T^  >jJii>4r  ^«  began  with  the  abovie-iiientiaBe^ 
German  Ocean :  oo  y  *  A^!>^aiaiicable  in  historyin  the  16tli  oeatury. 
<rf  Bremen ;  and  o      ^*  Vi^^  ^<*  **««  "*>  important  a 

Liibeck,  entirely '       ^^j^/*^Afetheriand8.   But  we  shall  relate  the  hifltorr 
The  principality         'yyyf'^^p^'^'^^^  li^  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
rounded  by  t^         y^^^^r^  ^^  history  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  whole  p  ^^  /^J^ThiQ  ^rarfiace  of  this  conntry  is  partly  inoiintai&- 

according  '  '  T'^^^^feeted  with  bills.     Two  systems  of  monntainfl  nia 

do  not  e^  ^^^/^m  the  N.  the  Westerwald,  and  on  die  S.E.  iJie  Hdh& 

Histc  <X^  jises,  on  the  boundaries  of  Hessen  in  the  Feldbetig,lD 

'Oia^ ;  ^^jifi^^  ^<^^  ^^^  ^'^^  sinks  towards  the  Rhine.    The  prin- 

late  e  »^*^  lovely  Rhine,*'  which  here  waters  the  most  beinitify 

gave  ^  t^^  nilJeys,  die  Rhinegan.     The  other  rivers  are  the  Mayne  or 

Th'  ^fl!l»bn,  the  Niester,  and  the  Sambach.     There  are  no  lakes, 

^  ^^^  ^^  mineral  springs,  of  which  several  are  highly  celelnated. 

r  ^fL^and  ProducHons.^  The  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant,  paiticii- 

^^Ithe  south.     A  part  of  the  country  is  very  ferdle ;  but  in  some 
^fts  the  soil  is  not  productive,  though  agriculture  is  well-conducted. 
^iB  grown  in  great  quantity,  and  exported ;  but  the  principal  pro- 
ton of  the  country  is  wine,  and  it  is  here  that  the  best  Rhine  wines 
^  produced.     There  are  also  extensive  forests.     The  rearing  of  cattle 
^  another  very  productive  branch  of  industry.     Mining  is  important  in 
gf0ie  districts  which  produce  iron,  lead,  and  silver  ore.     The  manufif- 
tores  are  insignificant ;  and  although  the  situation  of  the  country  is  fiivour- 
able  for  commerce,  there  is  no  commercial  town  in  the  territory. 

Poptdatian,  JRevenuey  SfcJ]  The  population  of  Nassau  was  returned  to 
the  assembly  of  the  confederacy  in  1817,  at  302,769.  Stein  states  it  at 
816,787,  and  Balbi  estimates  it  to  have  been,  in  1826,  337,000.  The 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  are  here  united  under  the  name  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church ;  but  the  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  9000,  enjoy  equal 
political  rights.  The  establishments  for  education  are  numerous,  and 
carefully  organized  and  inspected. — The  revenue  is  stated  by  Hassel  to 
amount  to  1,557,781  florins.  Stein  ^lays  1,800,000  florins,  and  the  debt 
6,000,000  of  florins.  Balbi  makes  the  revenue,  in  1826,  to  have  been 
about  £250,000,  and  the  debt  £448,000.  The  military  force  is  about 
2,800,  and  the  contingent  for  the  confederacy  3,028.  The  duke  holds 
the  13th  place  in  the  German  confederacy  with  Brunswick,  and  has 
two  votes  in  plenum. 

Topography,'\  The  duchy  is  divided  into  28  bailiwicks.     Wiesbaden* 
the  capital,  with  7000  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  channing  situation,  and  has 
14  warm  springs,  among  which  there  is  one  of  the  temperature  of  boDing 
water.   Tliere  are  exceUent  establishments  for  bathing  at  this  town,  which 
are,   during  some   seasons,  visited   by  several    thousand    strangers^ — 
Diez,  on  the  Lahn,  with  2,089  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  its  nurseries, 
in  which  are  grown  above  700  species  of  apples,  300  species  of  pears, 
and  100  of  prunes. — Fachingen,  with  446  inhabitants,  has  a  mineral  spring, 
from  which  about  200,000  bottles  of  water  are  exported  every  year. — 
Niederselters,  with  822  inhabitants,  possesses  a  celebrated  mineral  sprini;, 
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IB  sent  all  orer  Europe,  to  the  extent  of  ft^  miUiond  of 
le  Tillage  of  Johanaeiberg,  on  a  high  mountain  at  a 
^  *m  the  Rhine,  the  best  of  all  Rhenish  wine  is  grown. 

«  jich  yields  this  wine  was  first  planted  by  the  monks  of  the 

^  anesberg,  about  the  end  of  the  1  Ith  century.   The  grapes  are 

A  late  as  possible.     The  choicest  produce  is  called  Sehoss 
jbergety  and  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its  high  flavour  and 
je,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  abidity.   Formerly,  the  best  expo- 
js  of  the  hill  were  the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Fidda,  and  it  was 
#nly  by  fovonr  that  a  few  bottles  of  the  prime  vintages  could  be  obtained 
from  his  lordship's  cellars.     On  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical 
States,  the  Prince  of  Orange  became  the  possessor  of  the  domain ;  and 
latterly,  it  has  been  transferred  to  Prince  von  Mettemich. — Next  to  Jo- 
hanneAerger  may  be  ranked  the  produce  of  the  Steinberg  yineyard,  which 
belonged  to  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Eberbach,  and  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  die  duke  of  Nassau.    It  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Rhine  wines, 
and  in  fiivourable  years  has  much  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  flavour.   That 
of  1811  has  been  sold  on  the  spot  as  high  as  five  and  a  half  florins,  or 
abont   12f.   the  bottle.      The  quantity  annuaUy  nmde  is  about  300 
hogsheads,  of  which  60  are  of  first-rate  quality.   Some  persons,  however, 
give  the  preference  to  the  Rudesheimer  wine,  which  is  manufactured  at 
the  little  village  of  Rudesheim  opposite  to  Bingen.     The  Orleans  grape 
is  here  chiefly  cultivated,  the  wine  from  which  combines  a  high  flavour, 
with  much  body,  and  is  freer  from  acidity  than  most  of  the  other  growths 
of  the  Rhine.     The  Ihidesheim  Htnterhanser,  so  called  from  its  growing 
immediately  behind  the  houses  of  the  village,  and  the  Rtidesheimer  Berg, 
or  Mountain  wine,  approach  in  excellence  to  the  first  rate  Johannes- 
berger.     The  vineyard  of  Grafenberg,  an  appendage  of  the  wealthy  con- 
vent of  Eberbach,  is  distinguished  by  its  choice  growths.     The  Hoch- 
heimer  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  Mayne  wine.     Its  name,  corrupted  into 
Hoiky  is  employed  in  this  country  to  designate  the  first-growths  of  the 
Rhine.     The  abundant  produce  of  the  surrounding  lands  frequently  passes 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  the  first  rate.^* 
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This  country  consists  of  several  detached  districts.  The  largest  con- 
nected tract  stretches  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mulde.  The  superficial  extent  is  about  360  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  which  was  returned  to  the  confederacy  in  1817  at  52,947,  is 
now  nearly  57,000,  chiefly  Calvinists  and  Lutherans. 

//wloiy.]]  The  house  of  Anhalt  derives  its  origin  from  a  count  Esiko, 
who,  in  the  11th  century,  possessed  the  castle  of  Ballenstadt,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  His  descendants  acquired  considerable  possessions 
between  the  Elbe  and  Saale,  which  were  greatly  increased  by  count 
OttOy  who  married  the  heiress  of  duke  Magnus  of  Saxony;  his  son, 

**  The  Rhealflh  wines,  when  old  and  good,  are  very  dear,  even  on  the  spot  where 
tbey  are  prodaced.  In  1817,  the  Rhine  wines  at  Mcntz  were  at  from  150  to  500,  and 
700  florins  for  the  cask  of  SB  gallons.  When  the  wine  is  kept  old  in  bottle,*  its  value  is 
greatly  enhmoed.  The  price  of  the  older  vintages  is  proportionably  increased.  That 
at  1*794^  was  from  4c.  &/.  to  19f.  per  bottle,  lliat  of  17^  from  6s.  to  14c.,  and  1728, 
from  14f.  to  16*.  per  bottle.  The  old  Stein  wine,  from  10s.  to  16c.,  and  to  those  prices 
we  have  to  add  the  duty,  and  all  the  other  charges  of  bringing  them  into  this  country. 
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CHAP.  XXVI.— THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  HOL8T£IN. 

OLDENBURG. 

The  p^MOMums  of  the  gnnd  duke  of  OldealMirg  connst  of  diree  diatiiict 
countriesy  viz.  Itt,  The  doohsr  of  Oldeaborg,  bonnded  on  the  N.  bjr  the 
German  Ocean :  on  the  £.  by  Hanover,  and  the  dominiooa  of  the  town 
oi  Bremen ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Hanover ;  2df  The  principality  of 
Liibeck,  entirely  enclosed  in  the  Danuh  dukedom  of  Holatcan ;  and,  Sk^ 
The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  nfamost  anr- 
rounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  aurlaoe  of 
the  whole  possessions  of  Uie  duke  amount  to  123^  German  square  milea* 
aooording  to  Stein,  and  to  129,  according  to  Hasael.  It  is  probable  they 
do  not  exceed  2,600  British  square  miles. 

HUtory,']  This  principality  originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Den- 
mark ;  but  in  1773,  was  exchanged  with  the  grand  duke  of  Rosnn,  the 
late  emperor  Fftul,  for  the  district  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  who  immediate 
gave  it  to  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Holstein- Eutin,  and  bishop  of  Labeck. 
This  exchange  was  ratified  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  1777, 
raised  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhurst  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  by  the  name 
of  Holstein-Oldenburg.  The  late  duke,  Peter  Frederic  Ludwig,  was 
bishop  of  Liibeck,  but  administered  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  since 
1785  for  his  cousin,  who  was  mad,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1803; 
he  joined  the  Rhenish  confederation  in  1808,  but  his  duchy  was,  in  1810 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire.  An  indemnity  was  offered  to  the 
duke,  which  that  high-minded  man  would  not  accept,  being  too  much 
attached  to  his  country  to  make  it  the  subject  of  barter.  He  kept  the 
principality  of  Liibeck,  and  was,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  reinstated  in 
his  duchy,  to  which  was  added  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  above-men- 
tioned. .  A  representative  constitution  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
this  country. 

Physical  Features,'\  Oldenburg  is  a  marshy  tract,  subject  to  frequent 
inundations,  especially  from  the  Weser,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  is  moorish  and  barren ;  other  parts  are  very 
fertile.  Oldenburg  possesses  an  excellent  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  is 
noted  for  fine  horses.  The  principality  of  Lubeck  has  the  same  climate 
and  soil  as  Holstein.  The  country  is  very  pretty  and  fertile  around  the 
lakes  of  Ploen  and  Eutin.  The  principality  of  Birkenfeld  is  covered  with 
mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Wasgau,  between  which  are 
small  valleys. 

PopukUi(myGcv€rnmentyS^e.']  The  population  of  this  duchy  has  been 
estimated  so  high  as  325,000,  and  so  low  as  218,000  ;  we  think  Balbi's 
statement  more  correct,  which  makes  the  population  to  have  been,  in 
1826,  241,000.  In  Oldenburg  and  Lubeclc,  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Low  German  race,  and  mostly  Lutherans  by  creed ;  in  Birkenfeld — the 
population  of  which  does  not  exceed  22,000 — ^they  are  of  the  Rhenish 
German  race.  The  duke  holds,  together  with  Anhalt  and  Schwarzbuig, 
the  15th  place  in  the  confederacy,  with  one  vote  in  plenunu  The  succes- 
sion is  in  the  male  line,  and  the  administration  of  the  country  is  said  to 
be  very  good.  Education  is  here  much  neglected.  Parocliial  schoob 
are  difficult  to  maintain,  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  they  have,  however,  been  considerably  improved.  The  revenue, 
in  1826,  amounted  to  3,878,000  francs,  or  £160,625.     The  military 
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forte  inioiiiitB  to  l»6d0  men,  bet  the  comingent  it  2,177  men.  Tliefe 
are  few  mann&ctaiei  in  Oldenbnig  end  Lebeck ;  but  there  aie  some  in 
Biikenfeidy  a  berrencovntqr,  whose  inhabitants  are  necessitated  to  suppon 
themselves  in  this  way. 

T^poffni^9^.'2  'I'iMro  are  nine  towns,  10  bonragfas,  and  776  hamhita 
in  this  Goonrtrf.  The  principal  towns  are  m  the  duchf  of  Oldenbnrgw 
Tlie  a^ilal  of  the  same  name  e<mtaina  a  population  of  6000  inhebitaots. 
It  is  aitimted  on  the  Hnnte. — Elsfletb,  with  1,662  inhabitants,  is  sltnated 
QfNmthejnDeCionof  the  Hnnte  and  ihe  Weser ;  and  a  oonaidoable  reT»i 
nne  is  drAwn  hsre  from  the  toll  which  ships  are  obliged  to  pay.— Eating 
in  the  principality  of  Liibeck,  is  a  neat  Utde  town,  with  aboat  3000  ixArn^ 
JHtaols.— The  town  of  ^kenfeld  has  1,061  inhabitants. 

Lordsh^  ef  KamphmmnT^  Encioeed  between  East  Fiiealand,  Jena^ 
ajod  Oklenbnrg,  lies  the  lordship  of  Kniephansen,  a  small  territory  of 
about  80  British  sqoaie  milee,  mth  2,820  inhabitants.  This  distriel 
formerly  formed  an  inunediate  state  of  the  empire,  belonging  to  ihe  count 
of  Bentink ;  but  in  1810,  it  was  incorpomted  with  Fmnee.  In  1813, 
the  coooty  who  had  been  accused  of  fAvonrii^  the  allies,  was  oondacted 
as  a  [»iB4Hwr  to  Paris ;  and  on  his  retnm,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he 
fonnd  his  coontiy  occupied  by  Russian  tioops>  who  hiMl  taken  pooncsoiet 
oi  it,  in  the  name  of  Rnssb,  for  the  duke  of  Oldmbuijipi  the  brother* 
iD*kw  of  the  czar.  The  count  protested  against  this  measnre,  and  thcf 
afiBur  remained  undecided  at  the  cmigiess  of  Vienna..  We  believe  the 
Juke  of  Oldenburg  still  retains  the  administralion  of  tins  little  territory. 


CHAP.  XXVII— THE  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

Ths  duchy  of  Nassau  takes  its  name  from  an  anciokt  castle,  of  which 
the  rains  are  stiU  visible  on  a  mountain  near  the  town  of  Nassau.  It 
lies  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  snd  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  the 
Pmssian  dominions ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Hessen,  which 
encloses  the  district  of  Reichelsheim  belonging  to  this  duchy ;  on  the  £. 
by  the  Fmssian  dominions,  Hessen,  and  Hessen-Hombnrg ;  on  the  S.E. 
by  the  territory  of  Frankfort ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  JPmssian  dominions. 
The  sur&ce  has  been  given  by  one  geogrspher  at  101,  and  by  another  at 
106  German  square  miles ;  but  according  to  the  best  maps,  it  cannot 
exceed  91  German,  or  1,960  British  square  miles. 

BisboTyJ\  The  founder  of  the  reigning  family  of  Nassau,  Otto  of  Lau* 
enburg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  L,  appears  in  history  in  the  10th  cen* 
tuiy.  Among  his  successois,  Walram  the  I.,  who  died  in  1020,  founded 
two  reigning  fines.  The  elder  Walram  11.  continued  the  line  of  Lauen* 
burg,  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Nassau  from  the  above-men- 
tioned castle ;  the  youngs  son  Otto  married  the  heiress  of  Gueldres, 
and  founded  the  line  of  Nassau-Gueldres,  which  was  extingmshed  in 
1523.  In  1255,  the  country  was  again  partitioned  between  ^e  sons  of 
Henry  11. ;  Walram  the  elder  took  the  southern,  and  Otto  the  younger 
the  northern  countries.  Both  these  lines  are  still  flourishing.  Walram's 
son,  Adolphus,  was  elected  German  emperor  in  1292,  and  lost  his  life, 
in  1298,  in  battle  against  Albrecht  of  Austria.  After  his  death,  several 
divTsioDs  again  took  place ;  hut  in  1 605,  Count  Ludwig  II.  united  all 
the  country  imder  one  chief.  His  sons  founded  the  three  lines  of  8aar- 
bnick,  Isbrin,  and  Weilburg.  The  latter  has  united,  since  1816,  all  the 
1.  3  F 
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CHAP.  XXVI.— THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  HOLSTEIN- 

OLDENBURG. 

The  poMOMJans  of  the  gnnd  dvke  of  OldealMirg  connst  of  three  dMtioct 
coimtries,  ▼!«..  Itt,  The  dudkf  of  OldeabiBrg,  bonnded  on  the  N.  bjr  the 
German  Ocean :  on  the  £.  by  Hanover,  and  the  dominionB  of  the  town 
of  Bremen ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Hanover ;  2df  The  principsitty  of 
Liibeck,  entirely  enclosed  in  the  Danuh  dokedom  of  Holstein ;  and,  S<%» 
The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine^  almoat  anr- 
roonded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  surfiiee  of 
the  whole  possessions  of  the  duke  amonnt  to  123^  German  square  miles, 
according  to  Stein,  and  to  129,  according  to  HasseL  It  is  probable  they 
do  not  exceed  2,600  British  sqnare  miles. 

HUiory,']  This  principality  originally  belonged  to  tbe  house  of  Den- 
mark ;  but  in  1773,  was  eKchaoiged  with  the  grand  duke  of  Rasnn,  the 
late  emperor  Paul,  for  the  district  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  who  immediate 
gave  it  to  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Holstein- Eutin,  and  bishop  of  Liibeck. 
This  exchange  was  ratified  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  1777, 
raised  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhurst  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  by  the  name 
of  Holstein-Oldenbuig.  The  late  duke,  Peter  Frederic  Ludwig,  was 
bishop  of  Liibeck,  but  administered  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  since 
1785  for  his  cousin,  who  was  mad,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1803 ; 
he  joined  the  Rhenish  confederation  in  1808,  but  his  duchy  was,  in  1810 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire.  An  indemnity  was  offered  to  tbe 
duke,  which  that  high-minded  man  would  not  accept,  being  too  much 
attached  to  his  country  to  make  it  tbe  subject  of  barter.  He  kept  tbe 
principality  of  Liibeck,  and  was,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  reinstated  in 
his  duchy,  to  which  was  added  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  above-men- 
tioned. .  A  representative  constitution  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
this  country. 

Physical  FeaturesJ^  Oldenburg  is  a  marshy  tract,  subject  to  frequent 
inundations,  especially  from  the  Weser,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures. 
A  considerable  pait  of  it  is  moorish  and  barren ;  other  parts  are  very 
fertile.  Oldenburg  possesses  an  excellent  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  is 
noted  for  fine  horses.  The  principality  of  Lubeck  has  the  same  climate 
and  soil  as  Holstein.  The  country  is  very  pretty  and  fertile  around  the 
lakes  of  Ploen  and  Eutin.  The  principality  of  Birkenfeld  is  covered  with 
mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Wasgau,  between  which  are 
small  valleys. 

PopidatumyGcvernmentyS^e.']  The  population  of  this  duchy  has  been 
estimated  so  high  as  325,000,  and  so  low  as  218,000 ;  we  think  Balbi's 
statement  more  correct,  which  makes  the  population  to  have  been,  in 
1826,  241,000.  In  Oldenburg  and  Lubeck,  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Low  German  race,  and  mostly  Lutherans  by  creed ;  in  Birkenfeld — ^the 
population  of  which  does  not  exceed  22,000 — ^they  are  of  the  Rhenish 
German  race.  Tbe  duke  holds,  together  with  Anhalt  and  Schwarzburg, 
the  15th  place  in  the  confederacy,  with  one  vote  in  plenum.  The  succes- 
sion is  in  the  male  line,  and  the  administration  of  the  country  is  said  to 
be  very  good.  Education  is  here  much  neglected.  Piarochial  schools 
are  difficult  to  maintain,  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  they  have,  however,  been  considerably  improved.  The  revenue, 
in  1826,  amounted  t4>  3,878,000  francs,  or  £160,625.     The  mifitary 
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force  aaiouats  to  l,6dO  men,  b«t  the  contingent  it  2,177  men.  Tliera 
are  few  mann&etaiei  in  Oldenbnig  and  Lnbeck ;  but  there  are  some  in 
Biricenfeldy  a  burencovntqr,  whose  inhabitants  are  necessitated  to  snppon 
themselves  in  this  way. 

T^ppgrrq^hy.']  There  are  nine  towns,  10  boioagl»,  and  776  harakts 
in  this  Goonrtry.  The  piindpal  towns  are  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenbargv 
llie  d^ilal  of  the  same  name  containan  popnhtion  iif  6000  inhabitants* 
It  ia  aitoated  on  the  Hnate. — Ebfleth,  with  1,562  inhabitants,  is  shntfted 
txpoA  the  jnoeiion  of  the  Hnnte  and  ihe  Weser;  and  a  considenble  reve^ 
iiiie  is  driwn  here  from  the  toll  which  shifM  are  obliged  to  pay.-«Eatiiiy 
in  the  principality  of  Lubeck,  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  abovt  9000  infaa* 
bita&ts.~The  town  of  Birkenfeld  has  1,061  inhabttants. 

jLordsktp  €f  Kmqihmmn.']  Encioeed  between  East  Fiiesland,  Jena^ 
and  Oldenburg,  Ees  the  lordslup  of  Kniepfaansen,  a  small  territory  of 
about  SO  British  square  miles,  with  2,820  inhabitants.  This  district 
formerly  formed  an  immediate  state  of  the  empire,  belongil^  toihe  coont 
of  Bentank;  but  in  1310,  it  was  incorpomted  with  France.  In  1813^ 
the  comity  who  had  been  accused  of  fAYooring  the  allies,  was  conducted 
as  a  |Mri8<Nier  to  Fuis ;  and  on  his  return,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he 
found  his  country  occupied  by  Russitta  troops,  who  hiMl  taken  possesaietf 
of  it,  in  the  name  of  Russia^  for  the  duke  of  Oldenbuigi  the  brether- 
in-kw  of  the  czar.  The  count  protested  against  this  measure,  and  thcf 
affair  remained  undecided  at  the  congress  of  ViemMu  We  believe  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg  still  retains  the  administration  of  this  little  territory. 


CHAP.  XXVII.— THE  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

Thb  duchy  of  Nassau  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle,  oi  which 
the  ndiu  are  still  visible  on  a  mountain  near  the  town  of  Nassau,  it 
lies  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N. W.  and  N.  by  the 
Prussian  dominions ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the  grand  duchy  ef  Hessen,  which 
encloses  the  district  of  Reichelsheim  belonging  to  this  duchy ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  Fknssian  dominions,  Hessen,  and  Hessen-Homburg ;  on  the  S.E. 
by  the  territory  of  Frankfort ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Prussian  dominions. 
The  surfue  has  been  given  by  one  geogrspher  at  10!,  and  by  another  at 
106  German  square  miles ;  but  according  to  the  best  maps,  it  cannot 
exceed  91  German,  or  1,960  British  square  miles. 

Hisiary.']  The  founder  of  the  reigning  family  of  Nassau,  Otto  of  Lau- 
enburg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  L,  appears  in  history  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Among  his  successors,  Walram  the  I.,  who  died  in  1020,  founded 
two  reigning  fines.  The  elder  Walram  II.  continued  tlie  line  of  Lauen* 
burg,  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Nassau  from  the  above-men- 
tioned castle ;  the  youngs  son  Otto  married  the  heiress  of  Gneldres, 
and  founded  the  line  of  Naasau-Gueldres,  which  was  extinguished  in 
1523.  In  1255,  the  country  was  again  partitioned  between  the  sons  of 
Henry  H. ;  Walram  the  elder  took  the  southern,  and  Otto  the  younger 
the  northern  countries.  Both  these  lines  are  still  flourishing.  Walram's 
son,  Adolphus,  was  elected  German  emperor  in  1292,  and  lost  bis  life^ 
in  1298,  in  battle  against  Albrecht  of  Austria.  After  his  death,  several 
diviBions  again  took  place ;  hut  in  1 605,  Count  Ludwig  II.  united  all 
the  country  imder  one  chief.  His  sons  founded  the  three  lines  of  Saar- 
briick,  Isbrin,  and  Weilburg.  The  latter  has  united,  since  1816,  all  the 
I.  3r 
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CHAP.  XXVI.— THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  HOLSTEIN- 

OLDENBURG. 

The  poMOMJops  of  the  gnnd  dvke  of  OldealMirg  connst  of  three  dntioct 
cooatnes,  viz.  l$tf  The  dudkf  of  Oldenburg,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  the 
German  Ocean :  on  the  £.  by  Hanover,  and  the  dominionB  of  the  town 
of  Bremen ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Hanovier ;  2d^  The  princqiality  of 
Liibeck,  entirely  enclosed  in  the  Danish  dukedom  of  Holatein  ;  and,  S<%» 
The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  ahnosl  sor- 
rounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  surface  of 
the  whole  possessions  of  the  duke  amount  to  123^  Grermaa  square  ooilest 
according  to  Stein,  and  to  129,  according  to  HasseL  It  is  probaMe  they 
do  not  exceed  2,600  British  square  miles. 

HUiory,']  This  principality  originaily  belonged  to  the  house  of  Den- 
mark; but  in  1773,  was  ezchanged  with  the  gvand  duke  of  Russia,  the 
late  emperor  Paul,  for  the  district  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  who  immediately 
gave  it  to  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Holstein- Eutin,  and  bishop  of  Labedc 
This  exchange  was  ratified  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  1777, 
raised  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhurst  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  by  the  name 
of  Holstein-Oldenburg.  The  late  duke,  Peter  Frederic  Ludwig,  was 
bishop  of  Liibeck,  but  administered  the  affairs  of  the  duchy  since 
1785  for  his  cousin,  who  was  mad,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  1803 ; 
he  joined  the  Rhenish  confederation  in  1808,  but  his  duchy  was,  in  1810 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire.  An  indemnity  was  offered  to  the 
duke,  which  that  high-minded  man  would  not  accept,  being  too  much 
attached  to  his  country  to  make  it  the  subject  of  barter.  He  kept  the 
principality  of  Liibeck,  and  was,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  reinstated  in 
his  duchy,  to  which  was  added  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  above-men- 
tioned. .  A  representative  constitution  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
this  country. 

Physical  Features,']  Oldenburg  is  a  marshy  tract,  subject  to  frequent 
inundations,  especially  from  the  Weser,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures. 
A  considerable  part  of  it  is  moorish  and  barren ;  other  parts  are  very 
fertile.  Oldenburg  possesses  an  excellent  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and  is 
noted  for  fine  horses.  The  principality  of  Lubeck  has  the  same  climate 
and  soil  as  Holstein.  The  country  is  very  pretty  and  fertile  around  the 
lakes  of  Ploen  and  Eutin.  The  principality  of  Birkenfeld  is  covered  with 
mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Wasgau,  between  which  are 
small  valleys. 

PopulationyGiyvernmentyS^cJ]  The  population  of  this  duchy  has  been 
estimated  so  high  as  325,000,  and  so  low  as  218,000 ;  we  think  Balbi's 
statement  more  correct,  which  makes  the  population  to  have  been,  in 
1826,  241,000.  In  Oldenburg  and  Lubeck,  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Low  German  race,  and  mostly  Lutherans  by  creed ;  in  Birkenfeld — ^tfae 
population  of  which  does  not  exceed  22,000 — ^they  are  of  the  Rhenish 
German  race.  The  duke  holds,  together  with  Anhalt  and  Schwarzburg, 
the  15th  place  in  the  confederacy,  with  one  vote  in  plenum.  The  succes- 
sion is  in  the  male  line,  and  the  administration  of  the  country  is  said  to 
be  very  good.  Education  is  here  much  neglected.  Parodiial  schoob 
are  difficult  to  maintain,  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  die  popn- 
lation ;  they  have,  however,  been  considerably  improved.  The  revenue, 
in  1826,  amounted  to  3,878,000  francs,  or  £160,625.     The  mifitary 
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force  amoimtB  to  1^650  nmo,  bat  the  contingeiit  it  ^177  men.  Tliera 
are  few  nHBmfiwtam  in  Oldenboig  md  Lnbeck ;  but  there  are  eome  m 
BirkcnMd,  a  borren  ooiintqr>  wfaoee  inhabitants  are  necessitated  to  support 
themsehres  in  this  way. 

npoffrepky.']  There  are  nine  towns,  10  boraogfas,  and  776  harakts 
in  this  Gonntrf.  The  principal  towns  are  in  the  duchy  of  CHdenbnrg^ 
llie  d^ital  of  the  same  name  e<mtaina  a  popnktion  of  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Hnate.-^Ebfleth,  with  1,562  inhalntants,  is  situttted 
nponthejuoeiionof  the  Hunte  aiid  ihe  Weser ;  and  a  considerable  rereNi 
nne  ii  drixn  here  from  the  toll  whidi  ships  are  obliged  to  pay.-*Enti% 
in  the  principality  of  Lubeek,  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  abont  9000  infaa* 
Jl^aats.^The  town  of  Birkenfeld  has  1,061  inhabitaBts. 

jLonMp  ef  Kamphmmiu\  Encloeed  between  East  Friedand,  Jena^ 
and  Oldenburg,  fies  the  lordBbip  of  Kniepfaansen,  a  small  territory  ol 
abont  80  British  square  milee,  with  2»820  inhabitants.  This  district 
fonnerly formed  an  immediate  state  of  the  empiie,  belongil^  todie  count 
of  Bentink ;  but  in  1810,  it  Was  incorpomted  with  Fiance.  In  1813y 
the  count,  who  had  been  accused  of  fAvonring  the  allies,  was  oeoducted 
as  a  [»u4Hwr  to  Paris ;  and  on  his  return,  afitor  the  battle  of  Leipsic»  he 
found  his  country  oecn|Hed  by  RussiaB  troop6>  \ii4io  h^  takoi  pooncsoiet 
of  it,  in  the  name  of  Rus8k^  for  the  duke  of  Oldenbuijip,  the  bvother- 
in-kw  of  the  czar.  The  count  protested  against  this  measure,  and  thcf 
a£Bur  remained  undedded  at  the  congress  of  yieima.s  We  believe  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg  still  retains  the  administration  of  this  little  territory. 


CHAP.  XXVII.— THE  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

The  duchy  of  Nassau  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle,  of  which 
the  Toiiui  are  still  visible  on  a  mountain  near  the  town  of  Nassau.  It 
lies  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  by  the 
Prussian  dominions ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Hessen,  which 
encloses  the  district  of  ReichelBheim  belonging  to  this  duchy ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  Prussian  dominions,  Hessen,  and  Hessen-Homburg ;  on  the  S.E. 
by  the  territory  of  Frankfort ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Prussian  dominions. 
The  sur&ce  has  been  given  by  one  geogrspher  at  101,  and  by  another  at 
106  German  square  miles ;  but  according  to  the  best  maps,  it  cannot 
exceed  91  German,  or  1,960  British  square  miles. 

History J\  The  founder  of  the  reigning  family  of  Nassau,  Otto  of  Lau^ 
enbnrg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  I.,  appears  in  Instory  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Among  bis  snecessors,  Walram  the  I.,  who  died  in  1020,  founded 
two  reigning  Unes.  The  elder  Walram  11.  continued  die  line  of  Lauen* 
burg,  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Nassau  from  the  above-men- 
tioned castle ;  the  youngs  son  Otto  married  the  heiress  of  Gueldres, 
and  founded  the  line  of  Nassan-Gueldres,  which  was  extinguished  in 
1523.  In  1255,  the  country  was  again  partitioned  between  the  sons  of 
Henry  11. ;  Walram  the  elder  took  the  southern,  and  Otto  the  younger 
the  northern  countries.  Both  these  lines  are  still  flourishing.  Walram  s 
son,  Adolphus,  was  elected  German  emperor  in  1292,  and  lost  bis  life, 
in  1298,  in  battle  against  Albrecht  of  Austria.  After  his  death,  several 
divisions  again  took  place ;  but  in  1 605,  Count  Ludwig  IL  united  all 
the  country  imder  one  chief.  His  sons  founded  the  three  lines  of  Saar- 
briick,  Isbrin,  and  Weilburg,  The  latter  has  united,  since  1816,  all  the 
I.  3  r 
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much  redaced»  as  to  oomprefaGnd  only  the  five  citieB  of  Hambiug,  Lnbec 
Cologne,  Dninawick,  and  Dantsic.  In  1803,  the  only  memban  ef  thi 
league  were,  Hamburg,  Lubec,  and  Bremen ;  and  during  the  latter  pciMri 
of  Napoleon's  power,  these  cities  were  siript  of  their  iadependeDn, 
which  they  however  again  recovered  by  the  expolaioa  of  tbe  FicbbA 
from  Germany,  and  ^ich  was  finally  recognised  by  the  cuugma  ^ 
Vienna.  These  things  premised,  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of  tk 
Hanseatic  towns,  along  with  the  imperial  city  of  Frankfort. 

THE  FREE  TOWN  OF  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAYNE. 

This  ancient,  free,  and  imperial  town,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  German  empire,  was  the  place  at  which  the  emperors  were  elected, 
and  crowned  ;  and  by  the  cong^ress  of  Vienna  it  has  been  fixed  as  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  German  confederacy. 

Hittory  and  Government^  Sfc,']    The  origin  of  this  town  reaches  up  u 
the  earliest  epochs  of  German  history.     In  794,  there  was  a  royal  pokce 
here,  winch  was  reckoned  among  the  oldest  of  the  possessions  oC  the 
Franconian  kings.     After  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  it  fmmed  the  capital  of 
the  East  Franconian  empire.     In  1254,  Frankfort  was  declared  a  free 
town  of  the  German  empire,  and  was  confirmed  as  sndi  in  the  Wcst- 
phalian  peace.    When  the  Rhenish  confederation  was  formed,  Fnnldoit 
was  given  to  the  prince-primate  of  the  confederation,  and  fixed  as  the 
place  of  assembly.    Frankfort  holds  now,  with  the  three  other  free  towas. 
the  seventeenth  place  in  the  confederacy,  and  has  a  vote  m  plenam. 
The  territories  of  the  town  occupy  a  surface  of  about  100  square  miles, 
and  are  surrounded  by  Hessen-Cassel,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  ted  the  Nassn 
dominions.    The  plain  in  which  the  city  stands  is  extensive,  level,  fertile, 
and  cultivated  like  a  garden.     The  whole  population  of  the  city  and 
territory  amount  to  73,400,  of  whom  60,000  live  in  the  town.     The 
majority  are  Lutherans,  who  have  7  churches  in  town,  and  7  amX  of  the 
town ;  the  Catholics  have  9  churches,  and  the  Calvinists  2 ;  and  there 
are  about  12,000  Jews,  who  have  2  synagogues.     The  coDStitatioa  was 
formerly  entirely  aristocratic ;  but  a  new  one  was  instituted  in  18I6»  wfaacb 
places   the  sovereign  power  in  the  hands  of  all  the  citiaens  of  the 
Christian  confession.     The  legislative  body  consists  of  20  senators,  and 
65  other  members  chosen  from  the  citizens.    The  senate  is  the  executive 
power,  and  consists  of  42  members,  divided  into  branches,  among  whom 
are  the  syndics  and  the  two  burgomasters.     The  revenue,  in  1826,  was 
about  800,000  florins,  or  £90,000,  and  the  debt  above  £800,000:  the 
contingent  is  47S  men. 

Descr^siian  of  the  Cify.'}  Frankfort  is  a  large,  indifferently  built,  coia* 
mercial  and  manufacturing  city,  of  a  circular  figure,  and  containing  S,600 
bouses.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  by  the  Mayne,  or  Main, 
over  which  is  a  bridge  of  14  arches.  That  part  on  the  north  of  the  river 
is  by  hr  the  largest,  and  is  properiy  called  Frankfort ;  the  other,  on  the 
south  side,  is  denominated  Sccjcenhaiuen,  or  <  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Saxons.'  It  was  till  lately  well-fortified,  with  11  bastions,  hr^  and  deep 
ditches,  and  counterscarps,  besides  other  outworks ;  but  the  fortificatioos 
have  been  converted  into  public  walks.  The  principal  streets  of  Frankfot 
are  handsome  and  broad,  but  the  rest  are  narrow.  Frankfort  ia  one  of 
the  most  commercial  places  in  Europe,  and  possesses  two  annual  fiun  of 
great  celebrity.  These  fain  are  kept  in  March  and  Septraofber;  and  are 
frequented  by  above  1,500  merchimtS)  from  every  country  of  Europe. 
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Tlie  principal  tranmetioiit  ar«  in  ooltoni  wcmHmis,  and  books,  of  which 
on  extenriYO  yearly  catalogae  ia  pnbliabed.  After  the  fairs  are  over, 
Tiioart  of  the  ehope  of  the  foreign  merchantB  are  shut  up.  The  pleasnre 
l^ardens  of  the  richer  inhabitant8»  and  the  public  tea-gardena,  add  greatly 
to  the  ornament  and  beauty  of  the  vicinity*  Frankfort  is  the  birth-place 
of  Goethe.^5  It  lies  22  milea  E.  of  Ments ;  Long.  £.  of  Greenwich  8*" 
35';   and  49'>  55^  N.  Lat. 


THE  FR££  HANSEATIC  TOWN  OF  LUBEC. 

Hisiaryy  S^c^  An  ancient  Slavonian  tribe,  the  Wilzes,  in  the  beginning 
of   the  9th  century,  built  a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Schwartan,  to 
resist  the  powerful  Obotrites.     This  was  the  ancient  Lubec«  or  Lubeck. 
The  Obotrites  conquered  this  town ;  and  in  1 1 39,  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Rugians.     Count  Adolph  of  Holstein  built  the  present  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trave,  in  1144.     In  1226,  it  was  declared  a  free  town  of 
the  empire  by  Frederic  IL,  from  which  time  its  commerce  became  very 
extensive ;  it  formed  the  staple  place  for  the  Baltic  trade,  took  part  in 
the  Crusades,  and  sent  fleets  to  Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean.   In  1241, 
it  united  with  Hamburg  in  the  Hanseatic  league,  of  which  it  formed  the 
place  of  assembly.     But  with  the  decay  of  the  league,  Lubec's  import- 
ance declined ;  and  though  its  commerce  is  still  extensive,  it  will  never 
again  reach  the  point  at  which  it  once  stood.    In  1810,  Lubec  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  empire ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  it  resumed 
its  former  situation,  and  in  1815  it  entered  the  German  confederaoy. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  territory  is  about  110  square  miles.   The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  40,650  inhabitants,  of  whom  25,526  live  in  ^e  town- 
They  are  chiefly  Ludierans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Catholics  and 
Calvinists.     Lubec  holds,  with  the  three  other  free  towns^  Ae  seven- 
teenth place  in  the  confederacy,  with  one  vote  in  pieman. 

The  constitution  is  aristo-democratic  The  senate  consists  of  20 
members,  among  whom  are  four  burgomasters,  and  two  syndics.  The 
revenue  is  about  400,000  florins,  and  the  debt  nearly  £400,000 :  the 
contingent  is  fixed  at  406  men. 

Description  of  the  City^  The  Trave  receives  the  Steckenitz,  ano- 
ther navigable  stream,  by  means  of  which  it  communicates  with  the  Elbe. 
A  little  below,  the  Trave  receives  the  Wackenitz,  another  navigable 
stream,  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Ratzeburg.  After  receiving  the  Swarlau 
in  its  progress,  this  river  falls  into  the  Bsltic.  By  means  of  these  several 
streame,  long  and  flat-bottomed  vessels  pass  firom  the  Baltic  along  the 
Trave,  the  Steckenitz,  and  the  Elbe,  into  the  German  Ocean :  so  that, 
Lubec,  by  its  situation,  may  be  said  to  enjoy  both  the  commerce  of  the 

**  Frankfort  has  suffered  severely,  at  different  tfanes,  from  FVanoe.  Daring  the 
war  of  Seven  Years,  fCs  neatrality  was  violated,  and  the  city  seized  hy  the  French, 
who  kept  It  during  ahnost  the  whole  of  that  period.  In  ITSIS,  it  was  taken  by  general 
Custine,  the  French  republican  commanderv  and  subjet^ted  to  a  contribution  of 
liOOO,000  rixdollars,  or  £175,000  sterUng.  But  its  fate  was  still  worse  In  17U6,  being 
compelled  to  |>ay  contributions  to  the  amoantof  16,900,000  livrei^  or  dt'71S,]25  ster- 
Ung. In  1797,  another  contribution  of  8,000,000  liyres,  or  Jt*87,500  sterling  was  raised 
on  it.  In  1799,  it  was  compelled  to  pay  another  contribution  of  1,484,600  livres,  or 
£Q24XX)  sterling,  besides  yarious  requisitions.  In  February,  1806,  another  oontribo- 
tion  of  4,000,000  livres,  or  j£S50,000  sterling,  was  levied;  and  to  complete  the  bnaU 
nesa^the  city,  territory,  and  privileges,  were  sold  by  Bonaparte,  for  12,000,000  livres, 
or  £526,000  sterling.  Frankfort  recovered  its  liberty  by  the  fsll  of  the  opprewsitf> 
^ut  it  will  not  soon  repair  Ito  losses. 
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German  and  the  BalUc  Beas.  It  stands  on  the  two  sidea  of  a  loog  hili 
of  moderate  eleyation ;  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  2,1^0  paces  in  length,  and 
1,300  paces  in  breadth,  and  is  environed  by  a  wall,  ditch,  and  rampsifik 
Most  of  the  streets  are  steep  ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  old-fasfaiosed ; 
few  of  the  public  buildings  are  elegant.  Trayemunde,  10  miles  frea 
Lubec,  and  two  from  the  l&iltic,  is  the  port  of  the  city,  as  sbipa  of  b«- 
den  cannot  ascend  higher.  The  harbour  of  TraTemunde  ia  capable  tf 
containing  60  vessels  carrying  200  tons  each.  Lubec  is  aitoated  Sd 
miles  N.E.  of  Hamburg,  in  N.  Lat.  53^  52^. 


THE  FREE  HANSEATIC  TOWN  OF  BREMEN. 

Bremen  is  a  very  ancient  place,  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  bishopric, 
founded  by  Cliarlemagne  in  787,  or  788.  It  was  declared  a  free  tovn 
under  the  emperor  Otto  I.,  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  in  the  West- 
phalian  peace.  In  1810,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  boi 
returned  to  its  ancient  political  situation  in  1813.  The  territory  of  Bremen 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  Han- 
over, and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  The  superficial 
extent  is  about  70  British  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  town 
and  territory  was  given  in  the  act  of  confederacy  at  38,500,  but  it  now 
amounts  to  49,000,  of  whom  38,000  reside  in  the  town.  The  French 
census  in  1811  gave  46,270  inhabitants,  of  whom  36,630  lired  in  the 
town.  They  are  chiefly  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  The  two  Protestant 
confessions  have  equal  rights,  though  formerly  the  Calvinistic  creed  was 
the  established  religion,  and  the  Calvinists  still  retain  a  minority  of  the 
churches.  The  constitution,  which  in  former  times  inclined  to  oligarchy, 
is  now  entirely  democratic  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
assembly  of  all  the  citizens,  servants  only  excepted.  The  execntiye 
power  belongs  to  a  senate,  consisting  of  4  burgomasters,  2  syndics,  and 
24  counsellors.  The  revenue,  in  1826,  was  about  £42,000,  and  the  debt 
about  £330,000.  There  is  a  militia ;  and  the  contingent  is  fixed  at 
385  men. 

Description  of  Bremen.^  The  city  is  situated  in  a  plain,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Weser,  which  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  town,  joined  tin^ther 
by  wooden  bridges.     On  the  largest  of  these  is  a  hydraulic  engine  for 
raising  water,  and  distributing  it  over  all  the  city.     The  streets  of  the 
old  town  are  large,  and  centre  in  the  market-place.     In  the  new  town 
stands  the  stadt-house,  an  elegant  modern  buildii^,  with  spacious  rooms. 
The  now  town  is  not  above  three  centuries  old,  and  was  not  wailed  till 
1623.     The  ancient  cathedral  in  the  old  town  belongs  to  the  Lutherans; 
and  underneath  it  is  the  Bleikellar,  or  *  lead  cellar,'  famous,  like  the 
vault  under  the   cathedral  at  Bourdeaux,  on  account  of  the  unde- 
cayed  corpses,  whidi   have   been  preserved  in  it  for  centuries.     Hie 
commerce  of  Bremen  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  the  article  of 
Rhenish  wines.     There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  iron,  flax,  hemp, 
and  linen,  besides  many  manufiEu^tures.     As  Bremen  has  been  m<H«  dis- 
tinguished for  religion  than  the  most  of  commercial  cities  in  Germany, 
the  Bible  society  which  was  lately  organized  here,  met  with  zealous 
encouragement  from  the  citizens,  and  promises  to  be  productive  of  liappy 
clFects  in  ameliorating  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.    Bremen  is  the 
birth-plac 0  of  the  astronomer  Olbers,  and  the  historian  Heerm. 
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THE  FR££  HANSEATIC  TOWN  OF  HAMBURG. 

Hittory^  S^c^  Hamburg  is  a  town  of  yety  great  antiquity.  Charle- 
magne eetablished  a  bishopric  where  Hamburg  now  stands.  In  the  1 1th 
and  12th  centuries,  the  fishing  in  the  Elbe,  and  navigation  and  commerce, 
had  greatly  enriched  the  town,  then  belonging  to  Holstein,  but  enjoying 
many  privileges  which  gradually  resolved  into  independence.  The  decay 
of  the  Hanseatic  league  did  not  affect  it  materially,  and  it  is  still  the  staple 
place  of  commerce  for  the  North  of  Germany.  The  continental  system 
destroyed  its  commerce,  and  in  1810  it  was  incorporated  into  the  French 
empire.  In  181 3,  it  be<»me  the  theatre  of  war,  by  which  it  suffered  much. 
In  1814,  the  peace  of  Paris  restored  it  to  its  former  situation.  In  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  received  as  a  free  town  into  the  German 
confederacy.  The  town  and  territory  of  Hamburg  lies  in  the  N.  of  Ger- 
many, partly  in  Holstein  and  Hanover.  The  territorial  extent  is  nearly 
130  British  square  miles.  The  country  is  level,  and  watered  by  the  Elbe 
and  Elster.  The  population  of  the  town  and  territory  was  given  in  the 
act  of  confederacy  at  129,800 ;  but,  in  1826,  it  had  risen  to  148,000. 
The  mqority  are  Lutherans,  but  all  other  confessions  have  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  worsliip.  The  government  is  aristo-democratic  The  senate 
consists  of  4  burgomasters,  4  syndics,  24  counsellori),  1  prothonotary,  1 
archive,  and  2  secretaries.  The  military  amount  to  about  1,050  men ; 
the  contingent  is  fixed  at  1,298  men. 

Description  cf  the  Ctfy.]  The  town  of  Hamburg  lies  on  the  right,  or 
northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  75  British  miles,  by  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  from  the  sea ;  Long.  9^  56'  £.  of  Greenwich,  and  53*^  36' 
N.'  Lat.    The  Elbe — ^which,  induding  the  sand-bars  and  small  islands,  is 
here  fuUy  a  German  mile,  or  nearly  five  English  miles  broad — besides 
forming  two  spacious  harbours,  runs  through  most  part  of  the  city  in 
canals,  which  being  in  general  pretty  broad  and  deep,  are  of  great  conve- 
nience to  the  inhabitants.     In  these  canals,  as  well  as  in  the  river  itself, 
even  to  the  distance  of  16  English  miles  above  Hamburg,  the  tide  ebbs 
snd  flows  twice  a-day,  which  is  also  of  great  service  to  tiie  inhabitants, 
though  not  without  tiie  frequent  and  great  inconveniency  of  inundations, 
caused  by  the  N.W.  winds.     The  city  is  built  parUy  on  islands,  and 
partly  on  the  continent  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and  is  divided  by 
a  canal,  into  the  old  and  new  town.     Towards  the  east,  it  is  washed  by 
the  small  river  Bill ;  and  towards  the  north,  by  another  small  stream 
called  the  Alster,  which  forms  a  very  large  basin  just  without  the  town, 
and  another  about  1000  feet  square,  within  the  walls,  after  which,  it 
passes  through  different  parts  of  the  city,  till  it  reaches  the  Elbe.     The 
several  islands  formed  by  the  Elbe  and  Alster,  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  communicate  with  each  other  by  no  less  than  84  bridges.     The 
whole  city  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  rampart  and  a  broad  ditch.     The 
town,  though  lai^e  and  flourishing,  is  not  elegant.   The  streets  are  mostly 
▼ery  narrow  and  dark,  especially  in  the  old  town ;  yet  some  of  them 
make  a  grand  appearance,  being  bordered  with  long  and  broad  canals. 
The  houses  are  built  mostly  after  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  are  very  lofty, 
several  of  them  being  six  and  seven  stories  high ;  but  there  are  a  great 
number  of  narrow  lanes,  wherein  many  families  live  together,  so  that  the 
circuit  of  the  place  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants,   llie  fortifications  of  the  city  are  in  the  old  Dutch  style ;  the 
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moats  being  deep  and  wide,  the  ramparts  lofty,  and  planted  with  tnes, 
and  of  such  breadth  that  several  carriages  may  go  alM^asl.     The  Has- 
burgerberg  may  be  styled  a  snborb,  though  not  environed  by  ^vrorio.   It 
extends  as  far  as  Altona,  from  which  it  is  aeparated  only  by  a  dikk 
The  churches  are  mostly  Gothic  stmctnres,  having  beantifiBl  altan,  kife 
organs,  and  lofty  spires,  that  of  St.  Michael  exceeding  4pOO  feel  in  ho^ 
The  spires  are  covered  with  copper,  and  make  a  splendid  and  glitts- 
ing  appearance  during  sunshine.    The  houses  are  more  noted  for  intend 
conveniency,  than  for  external  grandeur.   The  warehouea  oi  the  merchaali 
are  generally  in  the  upper  stories,  to  prevent  damage  from  tlie  fiequert 
inundations  occasioned  by  high  floods  in  the  river :  the  back  psit  of  the 
houses  being  commonly  so  near  the  water,  that  the  veasels  come  to  unlosd 
at  the  very  doors.     The  exchange  is  a  noble  edifice,  bat  much  infefior  U 
that  of  London.    On  account  of  its  advantageous  situation  on  a  large  and 
navigable  river,  Hamburg  has  always  enjoyed  an  extensile  cmnaLmerctj 
both  foreign  and  inland.     As  Amstindam  declined,  it  became  the  depoi 
of  all  the  continental  commerce ;  and  numbers  of  merchants  resorted 
hither  from  every  part  of  Europe,  carrying  their  property  aloi^  wid 
them,  as  to  a  place  free  from  military  sway,  and  secure  from  the  warfike 
commotions  which  Uien  shook  to  their  very  centres  all  the  contineBtal 
States.      Previous  to  its   recent  calamities,   its  merchants   were  rich, 
and  their  credit  equal  to  any  in  the  world ;  and  the  powers  of  ^e  Nordk 
found  themselves  as  much  interested  in  the  stability  of  the  city  and  its 
commerce,  as  the  citizens  themselves.   But  a  course  of  events  was  rapidly 
taking  place,  which  was  to  overturn  this  flourishing  state  of  tbin^  and 
reduce  this  once  opulent  city  to  poverty  and  ruin.     The  vast  military 
power  which  France  had  acquired,  by  its  various  contests  since  the  revo- 
lution, instead  of  being  employed  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  liberty,  as 
was  pretended  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  was  employed  m  enslaring 
every  State  and  power  whose  means  of  defence  were  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect their  own  liberties.   For  a  considerable  time,  however,  ^e  neutrality 
of  Hamburg  was  respected ;  it  saw  the  south  of  Europe  enslayed,  hut 
its  own  security  seemed  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.     But  when 
the  flames  of  war  again  broke  forth  with  increased  violence,  and  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  were  successively  humbled,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  temporary  vassalage,  Hamburg  shared  their  reverses.     As  it  had  long 
been  the  channel  through  which  British  manufactures  and  colonial  pro- 
duce had  found  tJieir  way  into  the  Continent,  Bonaparte  determined  to 
shut  it  up.     He  first  violated  its  neutrality,  by  filling  the  dty  with  his 
troops ;  and  then  he  not  only  compelled  the  citizens  to  furnish  htm  with 
forced  loans,  bat  all  the  British  property  in  the  city  was  also  seized  by  a 
decree  of  the  1 5th  December,  1806,  and  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe  rigidly 
enforced.     All  that  now  remained  of  its  once  vast  commerce,  was  a 
sma]!  smuggling  trade,  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  Danish 
ports  of  Husum  and  Tonningeo.     In  1813,  the  French  plundered  the 
bank  of  19,000,000  livres,  and  levied  a  contribution  of  48,000,000  livns, 
aud  a  requisition  of  40,000,000  livres,  with  other  requisitions  from  May, 
1813,  to  May,  1814,  amounting  to  18,700,000  livres  more  on  the  citi- 
zens ;  so  that,  from  the  time  the  city  was  evacuated  by  Tettenbom,  and 
seized  by  Davoust,  till  the  peace  of  Paris  in  May,  1814,  Hamburg  had 
been  subjected  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  127,500,000  livres,  or 
£5,578, 1 25  sterUng ;  to  which,  if  we  add  60,000,000  Hvres,  or  dC2,625,000 
sterling,  paid  to  France  up  to  its  occupation  by  Tettenbom,  ^  total  will 
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amoiuit  to  £8,283,125  sterling,  extorted  by  French  rapacity !    The]>ublic 
debt  of  Hamburg,  in  consequence  of  the  above  proceedings,  was  raised 
to  52,000,000  marks  banco,  or  £3,900,000  sterling.   The  French  govern- 
ment  has  restored  indeed  apart  of  the  sum  of  which  the  bank  was  robbed, 
oat  tills  restitution  is  altogether  trifling  when  contrasted  with  the  enor. 
moos  sums  which  the  rapacity  of  Bonaparte's  administi'ation  wrung  out 
of  this  devoted  city.     Previous  to  its  recent  disasters,  the  established 
revenue  was  estimated  at  3.600,000  marks  banco,  or  £285,000  sterling ; 
in    1826,  it  amounted   to    about   £234,000,  and   its  debt  to  nearly 
£2,000,000.     Since  the  overthrow,  however,  of  Bonaparte's  system,  and 
the   consequent  return  of  Hamburg  to  its  old  laws  and  government,  this 
city  may  be  rationally  expected  to  recover  in  some  measure  its  former 
prosperity  and  importance.      In  the  city  are  many  schools,  libraries,  and 
literary  institutions,  which  reflect  honour  on  the  enlightened  taste  of  its 
inhabitants ;  besides  several  valuable  collections  of  paintings,  pictures,  and 
objects  of  natural  history.     It  has  been  at  times  the  residence  of  many 
distinguished  literary  characters,  as  John  Albert  Fabricius,  John  Chris- 
topher Wolfius,  Lessing,  and  Klopstock.    It  possesses  a  French  and  Ger- 
man theatre ;  and  musical  science  has  been  long  cultivated  with  success  at 
Hamburg.   Distance  froni  Berlin  170  miles  N.W. ;  201  N.E.  of  Amster- 
dam ;  504  N.W.  of  Vienna ;  272  N.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  ;  382 
S.W.  of  Dantzic ;  232  S.W.  of  Copenhagen  ;  330  S.W.  of  Gottenburg, 
and  B5  N.E.  of  Hanover. 

The  chief  dependancies  of  Hamburg  are  the  bailiwick  of  Ham,  and 
Bome  islands  and  low  lands  on  the  Elbe ;  and,  besides  some  districts 
acquired  from  Holstein,  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttle,  containing  an  area 
of  100  square  miles,  and  including  the  port  of  Cuxhaven,  and  the  isle  of 
Newerk,  situated  opposite  that  port. 


AiMarities.'^  No  cotmtry  of  Europe  has  been  so  amply  and  minutely 
described  in  all  its  geographical  details,  as  Germany*     Every  State,  and 
almost  every  town,  has  its  own  annalists,  topographists,  staticians,  anti- 
quarians, and  naturalists ;  the  mere  enumeration  of  whose  works  would 
fill  volumes.     The  following  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the 
general  reader: — Heysler's  Truvels,  1756.     4  vols.  4to. — Riesbecks 
Travels,  by  Maty,  1787.   3  vols.  8vo. — Mannert,  Statistikdes  deutschen 
Reicks.     Bambeiig,  1806.     8vo. — Coxe's  Histmy  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria»  1807.   2  vols^Borsgelins  Travels,  1810.   2  vols.  4to.^Reichard*s 
Itinerary  of  Germany.-^  Hodgskin's  Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany. 
2  vols.  8vo. — Top.  militar.  Charte  von  Teutschland,  Weimar  seit  1807, 
in  204  Sektionen ;  mit  dem  Supplemente  in  40  Sektionen,  Weimar  seit 
1814.-^LiechtenBtem,  Archu  fiir  Geographie  und  Statistik.      Wien, 
1801^1818. — Hassel,  Volstandege   und  neueste  Erdbeschreibung  von 
Deutschland.     Weimar,  1819.     2  vols.   8vo.— Jacobs  View  of  tlie 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  &c.  of  Germany,   1820.     4to. — Tennant's 
Tour  in  the  years  1821-2.     2  vok.  8vo. — Schreiber's  Guide  down  the 
Rhine.     18mo. — Stein,  Kleine  Geographie.     Leipzig,  1826.     8vo. 
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AUSTRIA.  \ 


Soundaries.'^  The  empire  of  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pni^.^!x 
Cracovia,  and  Russian  Poland ;  on  the  £.  by  Russia  and  Turkey ;  oa 
the  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  diiciiii?f 
of  Modena  and  Parma,  and  the  Sardinian  territories ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Adriatic,  Sardinia,  Siiritzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 

J5xtent,2     The  extent  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  W.  to  £.  u 
820  British  miles,  or  720  geographical  miles,  taking  it  from  the  vrestera 
extremity  of  the  Voi*arlberg,  on  the  Rhine,  in  9°  SO'  E.  Long,  and  47° 
N.  Lat.  to  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Buckowine,  on  the  Sereth,  parting 
it  from  Turkish  Moldavia,  in  27^  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich  ;  bnt  if  we 
take  it  from  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  13^  46' 
and  48°  85'  N.  Lat.  to  the  junction  of  the  Podhorcze  and  Dniesto*,  in 
26°  20'  E.  Long,  and  48°  45' N.  Lat.  the  length  will  be  only  12°  40', 
making  520  geographical,  or  623  British  miles.     If  we  take  it  from  the 
most  western  point  of  Bohemia,  to  the  Bug,  which  separates  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  Poland  from  the  Russian  territories  on  the  north  and  on  the 
east,  the  length  will  be  530  British  miles.     But  the  greatest  extent  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  where,  if  we  take  it  from 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Austro-Italian  States,  in  Lat.  46°  N.  and 
8°  40'  E.  Long,  where  the  Tessino  flows  out  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  to  the 
river  Sereth,  it  will  amount  to  900  British  miles.     The  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  51°  N.  to  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Istria,  in  45°  N.  is  six  degrees,  or  415  British  miles;  and 
if  we  draw  a  line  from  Zawichost,  on  the  Vistula,  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  its  confluence  with  the  San,  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  its  most  southerly  winding  in  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar,  the  breadth 
will  be  much  the  same.     The  fact  is,  that  the  figure  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  is  extremely  irregular,  so  that  its  extent,  whether  from  £.  to 
W.,  or  from  N.  to  S.,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  places ;  but,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  length  is  greatest  on  the  south  side.     Liechtenstein 
estimated   the  total   superficial   extent   of  the  Austrian   territories  at 
12,046.2  German  square  miles, — an  estimation  which  we  conceive  is 
considerably  beneath  the  truth :  Blumenbach's  calculation,  by  which  he 
assigns  12,206  German  square  miles,  or  262,429  British  square  miles  to 
Austria,  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth.    We  shidl  be  guided  by  the  later  sta- 
tistics and  calculations  of  Rohrer  in  our  account  of  this  important  empire. 

General  Divisions.^     We   have   already  stated  that    tlie  Anstriu 
empire  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  with 
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tiTie  four  prindpal  nations  composing  its  population.  The  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  these  parts,  according  to  professor  Rohrer  s  Siatisiik  des  Oat^ 
drcichtschen  Kauertkums,  published  at  Vienna  in  1827,  were  as  follows : 

I.  Tlie  German  Slates  of  Austria,  viz. : 

Estemt  m  Oerwuxn 

*    1.  The  archduchy  of  Austria,      .  708.65  2,008,970 

2.  The  duchy  of  Styria,     •    •    •  399.40  824,505 

3.  The  kingdom  of  lUyria,      .    .  519.74  1,121,240 

4.  The  Tyrol,       516.41  789,835 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,      .  952.95  3,698,506 

6.  The  margraviate  of  Moravia  and 

Austrian  Silesia,     ....    481.56  1,890,706 

II.  The   GaHcian   StateSy  including 

the  Buckowine  and  Lodomeria,  1,548.03  4^293,488 

III.  The  Hungarian  Slates,  viz. : 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in- 

cluding the  kingdom  of  Sla- 

vonia  and  Croatia,     .     .     .    4,181.60  9,471,263 

2.  Principality  of  Transylvania,  in- 

cluding its  military  frontier,  1,100.80  2,000,015 

3.  The  military  frontiers,  exclusive 

of  Transylvanian  frontier,     .     609.70  907^453 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,      .     273.75  323,112 

IV.  The  Italian  States,  or  the  Lom- 

hardo- Venetian  Idngdom,  (cen* 

BUS  of  1825) 851.94  4,237,301 

Being  261,300  British  square  miles,  or  12,153.53  31,566,395 

The  population,  therefore,  of  the  whole  empire  is  nearly  2,468  to  the 
German  square  mile,  or  nearly  1 10  to  the  British  square  mile ;  and, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Rohrer,  resided  in  785  towns,  2200 
burghs,  and  66,017  villages,  making  a  total  of  4,131,459  houses. 

Arrangement.']  The  air,  climate,  soil,  produce,  face  of  the  country, 
population,  manners,  customs,  and  languages,  of  these  difierent  divi- 
sions of  this  extensive  empire,  differ  so  coBsidersbly  firom  each  other, 
that  it  is  impossihle  to  take  a  connected  view  of  them ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  deviating  somewhat  from  our  ordinary  plan, 
and  discussing  them  separately,  as  they  occur  in  order.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  our  account  of  Grermany,  descrihed  the  GemMui  states  be- 
longing to  Austria.  And  we  will  now,  after  taking  a  poiitical  view  of 
the  empire  as  a  connected  whole,  proceed  to  the  topography  of  the 
Gralidan  and  Hungarian  states,  leaving  the  particular  description  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  to  be  g^ven  under  the  general  head  of  Italy, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  have  induced  us  to  give  the  Grennan  states  nn-^ 
der  the  general  head  of  Germany. 
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—MILITARY  POWER. 

PcUiical  SihtatkmJ}    Wb  have  already,  in  our  historical  introductaon 
to  Grermany,  detailed  the  fortunes  of  'die  imperial  house  of  Austria* 
I.  3  H 
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Hie  hiBtoiy.of  the  remuoiiig  States  of  the  empire  will  be  gv 
geographicel  deeciiptioii  of  them.    la  the  meantiiiie^  we  shall  irfat 
Tiew  of  the  political  ritaatioa  of  this  important  empire. 

Next  to  Russia,  the  Austrian  empire  contains  a  greater  Tsdciftf 

Knlation  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.     GenMitaa,  Wends,  li 
lians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Croatians,  Italiena,  and  sir 
tribes,  form  a  medley  population, — all  diflering  in  their  nuomen,  b> 
guages,  teligion,  and  customs, — ^mutually  strangers  to  eech  ether,— ad 
baring  opposite  yiews,  interests,  and  constitutions.     The  Ilwaptm, 
Slavonians,  Croatians,  and  Transylvaniaas,  are  as  difiereat  him  (b 
Austrians,  and  these  in  their  turn  from  the  Bohemians,  as  the  BiU 
are  from  the  French  and  Spaniards.    It  is  this  variety  of  p<^Mi]elioB,te 
diversity  of  language  and  manners,  this  collision  of  interests  end 
that  so  long  prevented  the  Austrian  empire  from  exerting  her 
collected  strength,  and  becoming  a  match  for  the  power  of  France.   Ik 
drcumstances  of  these  two  rival  powers  were  totally  different    Ik 
dominions  of  France  form  one  compact  empire ;  its  soil  is  generally  rick 
and  productive ;  its  territory,  though  less  extensive,  is  on  an  avenge 
much  better  peopled ;  its  resources  are  inmiediately  at  hand ;  the  wlnle 
mass  of  its  population  speak  the  same  language,  has  the  same  «"»■*■«, 
the  same  interests,  the  same  love  of  country  and  of  national  fiune,  is  fimly 
miited  in  one  compact  political  body,  and  has  its  ipriiole  strength  doselj 
concentrated.       These    circumstances   during   the  late   war   operstcd 
mightily  in  favour  of  France,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Gennaay 
and  Austria.     Not  only  is  the  population  of  the  Austrian  empiie,  m 
the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  difiereat  from  that  of  FV!ance;  bat 
even  its  dominions  are  geographically  ill-connected  and  diqointed.    A 
long  time  is  tims  necessary  for  the  march  of  her  levies  from  one 
extremity  of  her  dominions  to  the  other,  and  of  course  very  great 
expenses  must  be  incurred,  before  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination; whereas  the  armies  of  France  are  soon  levied  in  a  ckae 
G^aoentmted  population ;  and  when  levied,  may  immediately,  and  with 
liie  greatest  celerity,  be  marched  to  the  frontiers.     If  Bohemiap  lor 
instance,  be  invaded,  it  may  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
before  the  tto<^s  of  Hnagary,  Transylvania,  and  Croatia,  can  arrive  at 
the  scene  of  action :  and  her  Italian  and  Polish  subjects  have  hitberta 
been  of  very  little  use  to  Austria,  in  a  military  point  ni  view.     The 
compact  situation  of  France^  and  her  dense  population,  always  enabled 
her,  in  former  times,  to  march  her  army  from  the  interior  in  a  vny 
short  space  of  time,  either  for  the  purposes  of  invasion  or  defonee :  as 
was  plainly  the  case,  when  the  Belgic  proviaoes  were  in  the  hands  of 
Austria.    This  last  country  was  much  too  near  the  iron  frontier  of  France, 
and  much  too  for  remoi^  frem  the  Austrian  territorial  limits^  ever  ta 
be  efledtually  defended.     But  a  considerable  change  of  rrialive  froniier, 
has  been  efibetedin  the  recent  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  and  by  the  late 
acquisitlOB  of  Salxburg,  from  Bavari%  in  exchange  for  the  territory  on  the 
west  of  the  Rhine ;  so  that  the  most  western  point  of  the  Vorsxlbeigi  theegb 
distant  100  miles  from  French  territory,  is  now  the  nearest  approximation 
of  the  Austrian  frontier  to  that  of  France.    The  annihilation  of  the 
petty  principalities  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine^ — ^the  union  of  Belgium 
WHh  Holknd^'-the  politkel  connexion  between  the  Belgic  and  Ftmm» 
ieonaarehies,_^die  extension  of  the  Phnsiaa  frontier  to  the  west  of  the 
Saare, — and  the  military  strength  of  tins  last  State,  combined  withdiw 
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recent   enlmmmeBt  of  Bafaika  power,  miMt  eertddy  <soiilrilmt9  to 
vtreng^tlien   tne  Geman  banier  agaiott  the  attempts  of  French  anlntioii. 
Off   all  the  late  aoqoiaitioiia  loade  by  the  beUigerant  powen,  thoea  of 
Austria  are  the  most  important.     Her  territories  are  more  consolidated 
thaxi  belbre  ;  she  is  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  dominions  of  France  i 
and  by  the  confirmed  possession  of  all  the  Venetiaa  territories,  she  has 
it   none  in  her  power  to  become  a  maritime  State,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
adyantagea  of  foreign  commerce.    The  whole  line  of  sesFCoast,  rsacUng 
from  the  month  of  the  Po  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Qvamaro,  and 
from  thia   last  golf,  in  a  continuons  line,  to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of 
Drin,  in  Upper  Albania,  a  tract  of  more  than  500  British  miles,  is  now 
in  her  possession,  under  the  appellation  of  Mariiime  Ausiria  /  fonning, 
.  from  its  political  and  commeroal  importance,  as  is  jnstiy  remarked  by 
Oppenheimer,  a  golden  seam,  or  border,  to  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and 
containing  a  population  of  3,110,000  souls.     Besides,  the  time  is  pro* 
bably  not  fnr  distant,  when  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  power,' 
now  rapidly  yerging  to  a  state  of  political  annihilation,  she  will  obtaia 
possession  of  aU  the  country  to  the  soutii  of  tiie  Danube.     It  is  at  least 
clear,  that  the  Turkish  dominions  will  become  a  bone  of  ftitnre  conten- 
tion, between  tiie  great  powers  of  Russia  and  Austria.     For  this  last 
power,  will  nerer,  if  she  is  able  to  prevent  it,  suffer  the  Russians  to 
seize  all  the  Turkish  promces ;  and  if  Turkey  is  ever  dismembered, 
Austria  will  probably  obtain,  if  not  all,  at  least  a  laige  share  of  the 
maritime  coast.     It  b  evident,  that  the  want  of  commerce,  resulting 
from  the  inland  situation  of  the  Austrian  prorinces,  was  one  great  bar 
in  the  way  of  their  civilization.     All  history  shows  that  social  civiliaa- 
tion  spreads  most  rapidly,  in  countries  where  the  intercourse  is  best 
accelerated  by  the  means  of  navigation.    The  early  prosperity  of  Egypt, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  Greece,  are  chiefly  to  be  traced  to  a  cause, 
which  strikes  the  eye  on  the  very  first  inspection  of  a  map  :  namely,  a 
laige  navigable  river,  and  a  great  extent  of  maritime  territory, — while  a 
similar  reason  suffices  to  the  geographical  observer,  in  accounting  for  tiiie 
ignorance  and  barilwrism  of  Africa :  namely,  the  vast,  sandy,  and  almost 
impenetrable  desert,  that  btervenes  between  the  maritime  parts  and  the 
Niger.     The  Austrian  empire  presents  vast  capabilities  of  improvement. 
Political  calculatOTB  are  not  always  credited,  when  they  assert,  that  tiia 
population  of  England  or  FWmce  might  be  doubled,  by  adopting  through- 
out these  kingdoms  at  large,  the  improved  agriculture  of  certain  districts ; 
bst  it  is  evidently  mudh  less  sanguine  to  hazard  such  *an  assertion 
respecting  Austria,  whose  provinces  are  equally  fertile  with  .those  of 
France  or  England,  while  their  proportion  of  population  is  very  much 
inferior.      Hungary,  and  Bohemia  in  particular,  may  vie  with  any 
countries  in  tiie  world,  of  tiie  same  extent,  in  the  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  their  productions,  their  plentiful  crops  of  grain,  their  numerona 
herds  of  cattie,  and  the  variety  of  their  metals  and  minerals.    The  popu- 
lation of  Hungary  might  be  doubled,  were  its  marshes  drained,  were 
canals  cut,  md  were  large  tracts  at  present  lying  waste,  brought  into  a 
•tate  of  cultivation.     No  country  presents  sudi  dualities  for  inlaad  nSrVi* 
gstioD,  ss  the  wide,  extended,  and  fertile  plains  of  Hungary ;  and  the 
extnordinary  plenty  and  cheapness,  as  weU  as  the  excellent  quality  of 
«n  kinds  of  provisions,  not  only  in  Hungary  and  at  Vienna,  but  throngll* 
oat  every  ether  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  snfficientiy  demonstrate 
the  sbundanee  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  thf  necessity  of  a  meio 
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extennte  trade,  to  cany  tlua  nMt  exuberance  into  wider  «iro- 
latum.  It  b  certain^  however,  that  the  wealth  of  the  Austrian  pfoviocw 
k  adyancing,  and  is  now  more  likely  to  cootinae  ao  than  erer,  ae  the 
abolition  of  the  feadal  tyatem,  together  with  the  free  toleratioa  of  the 
different  religious  commnnities  existing  in  the  Tarions  coontnea  of  tlas 
monarchy,  and  other  wise  and  prudent  measnies  adopted  by  the  impena] 
court,  combined  with  the  present  enjoyment  of  peace,,  are  beginning  to 
excite  a  commercial  spirit  in  its  dominions,  and  habits  of  industry  aad 
enterprise  among  the  people.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  free  govenuacnt 
to  enable  Austria  to  speak  defiance  to  the  ambitious  Russian,  and  take  s 
leading  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 

ChvimmenL']  The  frmdamental  laws  of  the  Austrian  empire  are,  Isf, 
The  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VL,  bearing  date  the  dth  April,  171S, 
by  which  the  succesnon  and  indivisibility  of  the  Austrian  monncfay  is 
declared  and  provided  for ;  2<f,  The  manifesto  on  assuming  the  heredi* 
tary  dignity  of  emperor  of  Austria,  dated  1 1th  August,  1804 ;  3<f,  The 
manifesto  which  fixes  the  title  and  annorial  bearings  of  the  imperial  honae, 
dated  6th  August,  1806. 

The  particular  laws  for  the  German  States  are,  !#<,  The  act  of  con- 
federacy of  tiie  8th  of  June,  1815 ;  24^  For  Austria,  the  Fiedericiai> 
charter  of  1 156,  and  several  special  ordinances  and  manifestos — and  for 
Tyrol,  the  constitution  act  of  the  2ith  March,  1816 ;  3J,  For  Bohemia 
aaid  Moravia,  the  provincial  ordinance  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  1627  ;  4M, 
For  Silesia,  the  sancHo  proffmaiica  of  the  1st  September,  1707,  and  8th 
February,  1709.  The  particular  laws  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 
ahall  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  form  of  the  State  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  composed  of  several 
different  but  indivisible  kingdoms  and  provinces,  of  which  a  part  has 
been  already  described  with  the  German  confederacy*  The  sovereign 
bean  the  title  of  emperor  ;  and,  with  exception  of  the  military  froatien, 
Friuli  and  Trieste,  there  is  a  representation  for  all  the  countries.  But 
the  States  are  only  of  importance  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  in  the 
otiier  provinces,  their  existence  for  the  most  part  is  merely  nominal. 
The  person  of  the  emperor  is  sacred,  and  he  is  not  accountable  for  his 
acts  of  government  to  any  tribunal.  Every  right  of  sovereignty,  except 
those  which  the  Hungarian  magnets  possess,  rests  in  his  hands. 

The  succession  goes  by  primogeniture  in  the  male  and  female  line,  so 
that  when  the  emperor  dies  without  male  hein,  his  eldest  daughter  suc- 
ceeds ;  and  if  he  has  none,  the  next  agnate,  whom  fiiiling,  the  collateral 
branches.  If  the  whole  dynasty  is  extinguished,  the  Hungarian  and 
Bohemian-  States  resume  their  right  of  election ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
succession  to  the  other  provinces,  the  last  ruler  may  bequeath.it  according 
to  his  pleasure.  The  new  emperor  mounts  the  throne  by  right  of  birth, 
and  receives  the  oath  of  all^;iance  from  all  his  subjects.  In  H  angary  alone 
he  is  obliged  to  guarantee  th^  privileges  of  the  country.  He  is  crowned 
emperor  of  Austria  by  the  archbishop  of  Vienna ;  king  of  Bohemia  by 
the  archbishop  of  Frague ;  king  of  Hungary  by  the  archbishop  of  Gran ; 
and  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombardian  kingdom  is  placed  on  his  head 
by  the  archbishop  of  IVfilan*  The  epoch  of  minority  varies  in  different 
countries.  A  kmg  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  is  of  age  at  14 ;  an  arch« 
duke  of  Austria  at  18.  The  regency  in  the  German  States  depends  upon 
the  disposal  of  the  last  sovereign.  The  titie  of  the  emperor  is,  A\M  by 
the  prace  of  God^  trnpercnr  ofAtuitruit  king  ^Jenimknh  Hw^ry^  Lorn* 
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Acmfyt  &c«  &c.'  The  children  of  the  emperor  have  the  titles  of  archdukes 
aiad  archdachesses.  The  emperor  and  his  &mily  profess  the  Catliolic  reli- 
gion, which  ihe  empress,  if  of  another  creed,  must  adopt  at  her  marriage. 
•Tlie  royni  residence  is  in  the  imperial  castle  at  Vienna,  and  in  summer 
iji  the  ndghbouring  villas. 

CZosjer  4^  Sodetjf*']  There  are  four  classes  of  society  recognized  by 
tlie  law,  and  enjoying  very  different  privileges:  viz.  Isi^  The  cleigy. 
Tie  high  deigy  enjoy  in  the  German  States  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  proyincial  IMet,  under  the  name  of  prelates  •  and  in  this  respect 
fbnn  a  caste  in  the  State  with  which  the  prerogatives  of  nobility  are 
united*  The  lower  cleigy  do  not  participate  in  this  right,  but  enjoy 
a  few  other  prerogatives  ;^  2df  The  nobility  form  the  second,  but  most 
iooportant  class  which  everywhere,  though  with  different  privileges,  enjoy» 
»  decided  preponderance  over  the  Sd  and  4th  classes.  In  the  German 
States,  where  the  nobles  are  classified  into  higher  and  lower  nobility, 
they  enjoy  greater  privileges,  and  possess  an  ezdnsive  right  to  all  the 
high  court  employments;  Sdy  Tlie  citizens  enjoy  essential  privileges 
by  law ;  they  have  their  own  magistrates,  and  have  obtained  immunity 
from  several  taxes ;  nevertheless,  wealth  and  influence  in  this  class  is 
<ialy  found  in  the  principal  commercial  towns.  In  the  German  States, 
there  are  two  classes  of  citizens,  immediste  and  mediate.  The  former 
take  part  in  the  representation,  while  the  latter  are  governed  by  liege 
lords,  and  are  frequently  burdened  with  forced  labour ;  4M,  The  condi- 
tton  of  the  peasants  has  in  latter  times  been  very  much  ameliorated.  In 
the  Gennan  states,  previous  to  1781,  there  existed  a  class  of  free  pea- 
sants, and  a  second  much  laxger  class,  who  enjoyed  personal  freedom, 
bat  were  obliged  to  perform  certain  services  to  their  landlord.  This 
latter  class  Joseph  11.  released  from  bondage,  and  granted  them  the 
power  of  becoming  pro|Mietors  of  the  soil.  What  the  Austrian  peasant, 
however,  acquires,  belongs  truly  and  for  ever  to  him,  and  he  is  protected 
by  very  strict  laws  against  any  oppression  on  the  part  of  his  landlord. 

AdnUnisiraiion.']  Austria  is  composed  of  too  many  heterogeneous 
parts,  to  possess  a  perfectly  equal  administration ;  the  highest  authorities, , 
however,  reside  at  Vienna,  and  every  business  of  any  importance  is 
referred  to  them.  They  are,  Isi,  The  ministry  of  state,  consisting  of 
nine  members ;  2cf,  The  council  of  state  for  the  home  department ;  and, 
3df  The  chancellery  for  foreign  affairs..  Several  departments  and  chan- 
celleries are  placed  under  these  three  superior  departments.  In  the 
Gennan  provinces,  each  district  has  its  governor,  who  resides  in  the 
principal  town.  An  exposition  of  the  frmdamental  laws,  according  to 
which  justice  is  administered,  received  the  imperial  sanction  under  the 
governments  of  Joseph  IL  and  Francis  II.    For  the  German  States,  the 

'  In  mod«m  times,  tbe  prerogatiTCS  of  tbe  clernr  haye  been  greBtly  limited ;  and 
tbe  Aoitrlan  laws  for  ihe  gOTemmeot  of  tbe  Catholic  church  are  considered  as  well- 
adapted  to  prerent  the  nsorpation  of  worldly  power  bv  the  priests.  The  Catholio 
ehnreh  of  Austria  considers  the  Pope  as  Its  chief  in  spiritual  affairs;  but  is  not  so 
dependant  on  him  as  In  other  countries.  The  bulls  and  decretala  of  the  Pm  are 
only  Talid  In  Austria  after  they  haye  been  sanctioned  by  the  monarch.  The  Roman 
chmrch  thus  no  longer  forms  an  tsiperttnn  tn  imperio  in  Austria,  and  the  clergy  con- 
tribute^ like  all  other  citixens,  to  the  burdens  of  the  State.  They  are  in  several 
instances  sutrfeeted  to  tbe  juriediction  of  the  ciyil  tribunals,  and  it  is  only  under  parti- 
cular circumstances  fixed  by  law  that  thev  are  allowed  to  acquire  landed  property 
for  churches  and  convents.  The  yalue  of  all  the  wealth  possessed  by  the  Austrian 
Catholic  church  may  amount  to  800  millions  of  florins«  or  88,d00,781(.,  reckoning  the 
Austrian  florin  at  S«.  id.  There  are  in  aU  the  Austrian  states  16  anhbishopsk  and 
7D  bishops*    The  high  clergy  have  in  general  yery  rich  liviDgs. 
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principal  laws  are  the  digest  of  the  cinl  law  proinn1g«ted  by  RraBcb  IL, 
m  1812,  and  the  d^est  of  the  criminal  code  promulgated  by  Wnaam  E, 
•m  1804. 

J^mance8.2  The  veremie  of  the  Austrian  empire^  in  tune  of  peace,  i 
not  only  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  State,  and  to  anppart  ^ 
anny,  hut  also  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  deht.  It  BDHy  he  ei 
mated  at  125  million  of  florins,'  or  £14,588,383,  estimating  the  lorn 
at  29,  AdL  Tlie  sources  from  which  the  revenve  ia  drawn  aie  ik 
ground  rent;  diiFerent  taxes  and  tolls;  the  regalia  of  salt,  msaej, 
mines,  and  ports ;  and  the  royal  domains.  The  expenaea  of  the  Simb 
are  not  known,  hut  it  is  certain  that  the  army  costa  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  revenue.  The  emperor  has  a  very  considerable  private  kt' 
tone,  which  has  no  conneidon  with  the  State  funds,  and  from  which  ke 
defrays  a  part  of  his  private  expenses.  The  directbn  of  the  financwa  stsah 
under  the  minister  of  the  finances,  with  the  aid  of  several  offioen. 

MUUary  F0rce.'\  The  Austrian  army  amounts,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
270,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war,  to  650,00a    The  inftmtry  eonaisli  «i 
30  hattalions  of  grenadiers,  each  800  men  strong;  64  regimenia  of  in&atiy, 
and  17  regiments  of  Bannat  infantry,  each  regiment  of  S  battalions,  m 
time  of  peace  800  men  strong ;  in  time  of  war  6  hattalionai,  eaA  lOM 
strong.     To  this  body  is  added,  in  time  of  war,  the  lamhoekr  wS&om, 
whidi  serve  as  regular  soldiery,  120,000  men  strong,  and  die  Hvngt' 
riaa  Insurrection  army,  50,000  strong.      Thero  aro  also  8  battalisoi 
of  Joffergf  or  riflemen,  and  5  regiments  of  artillery,    with   a  eom- 
sponding  train  of  bombardiers,  amounting  in  all  to  20,000  men.    Tbs 
cavalry  consists  of  1 2  regiments  of  hussars,  800  men  strong ;  8  regimentf 
of  cuirassierB ;  8  regiments  of  dragoons ;  and  4  regiments  of  laneen,  all 
800  men  strong.     These  troops  are  recruited  from  the  German,  Polidi, 
and  Italian  dominions,  from  w&ch,  however,  Hungary  is  exempt,  in  oob- 
Ibrmity  to  its  conscription.     Private  soldiers  are  still  subject  to  floggingt 
and  to  the  gantelope.     The  pay  of  a  common  soldier  of  the  infantry  is 
6  kreutzen,  or  about  2d.  per  diem^  from  which  he  has  to  pay  for  }u»  btlf 

'  It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  the  expct  iimoimt  of  tbs  aoniud  rereaiM  of 
Austria.     Not  one  of  all  the  statistical  writers  harmonises  with  anothcsr  on  this  iv^- 
Joet.    There  is  not  even  an  agreement  in  stating  the  annual  revenue  of  any  "P^*^ 
proyinoe  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  any  oonsbteocv  <w 
statement  as  to  the  totality.      By  Dr.  Riesbeck,   the  total  rerenae  is  staled,  st 
816,000,000  liTTss,  or  10,700,0002. ;  and  by  Crome,  it  io  fixed  at  9,100,000^  anmiaUy. 
By  Ockhart,  It  is  sUted  at  110.000,000  florins.     By  Hoeck,  at  100,000,000  flarim. 
By  the  Political  Journal  of  Frankfort,  at  93,193,000  florins.      By   Normano.  at 
180,000,000  florins.     By  Liechtenttem,  at  168,000,000   florins,  nearly  JAOOCMXtfr. 
■terling ;  and  Balbi  states  it  to  haye  been,  in  1886,  860^000^000  franesi  or  akevr 
jei4,610,000.    This  last,  as  being  the  latest,  and  nbade  at  a  mere  settled  period  than 
some  of  the  others,  is  in  all  probability  nearest  the  truth.    The  aboyecakslatiao^ 
however,  besides  their  mutual  disagreement,   are  like  the  matesft  part  of  thsss 
we  meet  with  relative  to  the  revenue,  population,  &c.   of  different  foreign  eoim- 
tries,  little  better  than  vague  oonjoDtnres ;  aha  the  truth  of  sueh  oompututioD^  d^eodi 
on  sueh  documents  as  few  travelers  or  writers  have  the  opportunity  of  asuaadagt 
and  indeed  sometimes  none  such  can  he  found.     But  If  we  cannot  fix  the  auMwintflf 
the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  how  much  the  latter  exceeded  the  fimntr,  donaff 
tike  late  ware,  we  areetill  more  in  the  dark  as  to  the  amount  of  the  natloBsl  deb^  ^ 
Austria.     In  Vienna,  it  was  commonly  said,  in  1807-6,  to  exceed  80  mOlIeiM^^ 
ling.    If  it  was  so  then,  it  roust  have  increased  greatly  since,  and  is  even  •fflnMst<» 
•mount  at  present  to  16O,00O,O0OC     This  sum,  however,  la  not,  strictly  iiMsknigr 
equal  to  half  that  amount,  the  gireater  part  having  been  contracted  in  paper,  tt  ■ 
time  when  that  currency  was  depreciated  to  more  than  one>half,  as  In  1808,  when  u* 
paper-florin  fell  to  1«.  8<i,  and  the  low  rate  will  be  recollected  by  aD  at  which  w 
portion  of  it  due  to  Great  Britain  was  compounded  for.     Balbf*s  atatcmsDl  ^  ^ 
debt  aooorda  with  these  last  raMntioned  drcumstancea  better- than  any  we  hatsacfll 
he  states  it  to  have  amounted,  In  1886»  to  1,460^000,000  ftwm,  or  je60^64O^000. 
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p^Nind  of  mett ;  with  the  rest  of  his  aliment  and  fornishingSy  he  is  pro- 
vided hy  govenuuent.  The  monthly  pay  of  the  officers  is,  for  an  ensign^ 
J£2  :  2«. ;  a  foot  captain,  £7  : 8«.  A  colonel  ha^  £350  a-year,  and « 
fi«ld  manhai  £1,600.  The  superior  direction  of  the  army  lies  in  the 
liaikds  of  a  council,  called  the  HrfkriegtraOiy  which,  in  time  of  war, 
directs  the  militaiy  operations,  and  has  often  acted  as  a  fatal  check  on 
the  moTements  of  the  commanding  generals.  The  whole  empire  is 
divided  into  1 4  military  governments ;  at  the  head  of  each  stands  a  general, 
^ivho  is,  at  the  same  time,  president  of  the  military  tribunal,  from  which 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  appeal  at  Vienna.  A  new  system  of 
recruiting  has  been  recently  adopted.  The  reserve  la  wholly  abolished ; 
the  liability  to  serve,  which  formerly  commenced  with  the  20th  year, 
and  ended  with  the  40th,  is  now  to  commence  with  the  19th,  and  end 
i^th  the  30th ;  the  many  exemptions  which  have  hitherto  been  allowed  are 
very  considerably  diminished ;  and  only  those  students  are  to  be  exempt 
'who  distinguish  themselves  by  application  and  progress  in  their  studies. 
In  Styria,  however,  the  levy,  according  to  the  new  system,  has  not  ope- 
rated successfully.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  have  refosed  to 
relinquish  their  privileges,  according  to  which  they  are  only  bound  to 
ana  for  the  defence  of  their  own  territory.^ 


*  The  Amtrlan  military  IiaTe  been  long  and  proverbially  noted  for  their  firmneet  and 

persererance  under  defeat ;  and  when  proneny  conunanded,  have  been  equally  oon- 

avdcuoua  for  promptitude  and  vigour  In  offenuve  warfare.     The  inhabitante  of  the 

Aottrlan  dominions  are  generally  well-qualified  for  a  military  life^  and  seldom  fidl  off 

tnating  excellent  soldiers.    The  Tyrolese*  Hungarian^ and  Bohemians,  have  always 

been  brave  and  warlike :  whilst  the  Transvlvanians,  Croatians»  and  SlavoniuiSy  are 

In  no  respect  inferior.    The  hardy  mountaineers  Inhabiting  the  countries  of  Styria, 

Camiola,  and  Carinthia,  are  remarkably  strong  and  robust,  well-formed  for  beanng 

every  kind  of  fatigue^  and  In  jpersonal  courage  are  not  inferior  to  any  people  in  Europe* 

From  theie  countries,  Austria  can  levy  numerous  armies  of  robust  and  hardy  warriors. 

It  mnst  be  observed*  however,  that  though  Hungary,  with  Transylvania,  contains  as 

large  a  population  as  the  Pruasian  monarchy  ever  did,  and  is  much  richer  in  every 

point  of  view,  yet  it  has  never  supplied  Austria  with  100,000  men,  in  any  war ;  and 

Pmsda  had,  in  1806,  a  weU-appolnted  army  of  2S0.00O  infiuitry,  and  S4>000  oavalry. 

One  mat  reason  of  this  lies  In  the  nature  of  the  Hungarian  government,  which  Ja 

entirely  a  limited  monarch>^  or  rather  a  powerful  feudal  aristocracy ;  and  every 

measure  which  the  court  of  Vienna  may  take  against,  or  without  the  consent  of  the 

States,  is  deemed  an  Infringement  of  the  constitution,  and  consequently  creates  diagusft 

in  a  people  who  never  lov^  Germans.    The  Hungarian  nobility,  Uke  their  breturea 

of  the  same  order  in  France^  were  exempted  from  all  taxe%  and  claimed  this  exem»« 

lion  as  a  hereditary  right,  and  an  inviolable  privilege.     But  in  17B5,  they  vrere  anb- 

jectcd  to  a  land-tax  in  common  with  the  other  suiyects  of  the  Austrian  empire  \  and 

as  no  levies  could  be  made  without  their  consent,  nor  supplies  granted,  this  drcomstanea 

operated  much  agidnst  the  house  of  Austria,  in  its  struggles  with  the  growing  power 

m  FTBnot.    The  Austrian  army,  however,  next  to  that  of  France,  became  ue  most 

nnmerous  and  wslL^mpointed  in  Europe,  through  the  ceaseless  exertions  of  the 

emperor  Joseph  II.     Yet  these  exertions  were  in  a  great  mcasoie  rendered  nugatory, 

by  a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  value  of  the  machinerv  composing  the  army, 

and  the  hands  appointed  to  guide  it.    This  was  glaringly  manirested  during  the  four 

sneeessive  wars  of  1788,  1798,  1806,  and  1809.     In  1798,  the  Aulic  council  at  Vienna, 

sent  only  80,000  men  to  the  Netherlands,  when  It  ought  to  have  sent  at  least  SiO^OOO 

men ;  and  might  easily  have  done  it,  as  there  was  no  odier  frontier  to  defend.    Thla 

feroe  was  by  no  means   a  match  for  the  energies  of  a  warlike  nation,  and  the 

consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected.      This  army  did  nothing; 

both  on  account  of  Its  paucity,  and  because   It  was  commanded  by  men  wno 

dont  not  take  possearton  of  a  village,  or  pull  down  a  mill,  or  a  tree,  without  an 

estafette  from  the  stupid  council  at  Vienna.    The  hands  of  the  superior  officers 

wece  coitpUtely  tied  up;  they  had  no  diecietlonary  power  to  act  accordmg  to  drcum- 

Haaess,  and  they  were  misenbly  ftnukdied  with  supplies.    In  Italy,  the  same  eoono* 

mfeal  syelem  prsvailed,  of  sending  ermies  dbproportioned  in  numbers,  to  carry 

en  with  any  prospect  of  auocess  the  arduous  contest    Italy  was  lost ;  and  Mantua 

saptnred  by  Bonaparte,  who  destroyed  three  or  four  armies  that  had  been  soc- 

eSMively  ssnt  hy  the  Aulic  ooumII,  in  numbers  exactly  suited  to  Bonaparte's  coo- 

veniency,  so  as  to  allow  that  ever  active  and  vigilant  general  to  devour  them  piecetnsa' 
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CHAP.  11 THE  KINGDOM  OF  GAUICIA. 

HisloryJ]  The  kingdom  of  Galicia,  or  Aostrian  Poland,  takes  its  vm 
from  the  town  and  district  of  Halicz,^  which  in  earlier  times  weredudsa, 
and,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Red  Ruada,  belonged  to  Munffnj^  bitt 
have  heen  united  since  1374  with  Poland*  It  was  on  this  ancient  poi- 
session  that  Maria  Theresa  founded  her  claims  in  the  first  pardtios  a 
Poland,  when  she  enforced  the  cession  of  this  province  to  Austria,  ud 
united  it  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  GaUda  and  Ltudomeris,  viib 
Ker  empire.  The  name  of  Ludomeria  has  not  heen  used  since  the  acqvl- 
sition  of  Western  Galicia. 

BoundarieM.2  Galicia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  repuhik  d 
Cracow  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  on  the  E,  by  Russia  ;  on  the  S.L 
by  Moldavia ;  and  on  the  S.  and  S. W.  by  Hungary*     Tl»e   surhce  'a, 


In  1806  particiilarly,  the  conduct  of  the  Anlic  council,  in  takins  the   chief 
mmnd  from   tli«  ardidnlM  Ckiaxies,  wlio  had  the  ooafidcnce  or    the  mrmf,  ud 
inferring  it  upon   Mack,  was  g^aringlj  sbsord;  and  to  complete  the  Bb&mitft 
even  Mack*a  handa  were  tied  up.     He  waa  ordered  to  occupy  the  Hue  of  the  Ilier, 
200  milea  hevond  the  Auttrlan  frontier,  with  only  80,000  men,  hefore  a  nagk 
Rnaaiau   loldier   had  entered  Gen^any;  while  Bonaparte  waa  mdrmada^  wi  tke 
head  of    180,000  men,  which,  by  the  Junction  of  the  Bavarian  and  Wirtcmbcf| 
troopa,  waa  incraaed  to  280,000  men  before  the  lit  of  October.     BCack,  eooadoos y 
hia  impendinf  danger,  vainly  dedred  of  the  Aulie  council  of  war,  permlaaton  to  n^ 
upon  tne  Uuanan  army,  now  rapidly  advancing,  and  which  promised  to  arrive  at  the 
Inn,  by  the  19th  of  October ;  or  to  file  oiF  towards  Italy,  to  join  the  archduke  Charlek 
He  waa  forbidden  to  rotiie  from  the  line  of  the  Uler,  but  ordered  to  remain  therv  tin 
the  Ruaaiana  joined  him ;  which  this  angadous  council  aaaured  hini  vroold  take  phee 
befbra  the  Fnnch  army  could  come  up.     Whilst  these  fooleries  were  cuing  on,  the 
terrible  armies  of  France  rushed  like  a  whirlwind,  upon  Swabia,   l^ranconia  and 
Bavaria.     Disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  this  immense  hoot  of  S20,000wi» 
traversed  Anspadi,  annibilated  the  army  of  Mack,  at  Ulm,  and  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, only  the  third  day  after  firing  the  first  shot,  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.     Other 
eauasa  beaidea  the  above,  operated  to  produce  defeat ;  such  as,  the  want  of  eembio»- 
tlon  in  the  generals ;  a  blind  deference  to  family  rank,  aa  waa  fatally  expcrieoeed  ia 
1800,  by  marshal  Kray,  who  not  being  a  man  of  fsmlly,  or  in  the  German  style  a 
prine€f  thm  Austrian  officer*  murmurtd,  and  despised  their  general ;  also  a  stnitfv 
deficioiey  in  the  tactical  inatructions  promulgated  by  government,  ivhich  were  tedS- 
oualy  minute  concerning  individual  ezerdae^  and  extremely  brief  aa  to  the  mofemeots 
of  collected  bodice.     Another  cause  vraa  the  habitual  slovmesa,  and  want  of  entorriM 
In  the  officers,  who,  accustomed  to  pursue  the  same  tactics,  from  year  to  year,  wert 
much  better  calculated  for  executing  the  orders  of  a  auperior  than  for  ai^pljinc  ^ 
unexpected  deficiency  by  their  own  resources. 

The  amount  of  the  Austrian  military  force  has  been  vartoua  at  varioua  periods;  hat 
has  been  progressive^  ever  since  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  following  is  t}^ 
by  aome  authors,  aa  the  state  of  the  Austrian  army,  at  different  periods  <h  tae 
monarchy:—- 

Man. 
Under  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11.  in  1689,  150,000 

Leopold  1.       —  1673,    60,000 

Joaeph  L         —  1706»  185,000 

Charlea  VI.    —  17S5,  150,000 


Under  the  empreas  Maria  Theresa—  1746,  800,000 
Under  the  emperor  Joaeph  IL       —  1780,  900,000 

1788,  864^000 


Franda  II.      —  1804,  870,046 

WareatabUshment, 1805,  471,818 

1809,  470,000 

In  the  campaign  of  1813,  Austria  brought  315,000  men  to  the  field.  In  the  cs^ 
paign  of  1816,  the  Austrian  army  oonsiated  of  57  rcgimenta  of  the  lin^  78  batfaUM*^ 
light  infimtry;  in  aU,  480,000  infantry;  37  reghnento  of  cavahry,  middnf  W^f 
horsemen ;  and  4  regiments  of  artillery,  amounting  to  13,000  men.  Gnad  tew, 
608,000  men. 

«  The  name  of  this  province  is  sometimes  written  GaHgia,  and  ooeaaioMUx  G^ 
iitzta. 
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irdxng  to  Stein,  1,536  German,  or  about  33,000  British  square  miles, 
and  according  to  professor  Rohrer  154*8  German  square  miles. 

.PhymccH  Features.^  Galicia  spreads  on  the  north  of  the  Crapack^ 
g;Tfichudly  declining  from  a  highland  elevation  into  an  immense  plain.  Tlie 
Crapack  runs  on  the  boundaries  of  Hungary,  and  several  branches  stretch 
far  into  the  country.  The  soil  in  the  W.  and  N.  is  here  and  there 
marahy,  and  on  the  whole  only  of  middling  fertility ;  on  the  £.  and  S.E. 
it  is  very  rich  and  productive. 

Jiivers.2  Galicia  touches  upon  no  sea.     To  the  basin  of  the  Vistula, 
ivliich  runs  on  the  boundaries  between  Cracovia  and  Poland,  belong  the 
X>iiiiajetz,  the  Wislocca,  the  San,  and  the  Bug. — The  second  principal 
liver  is  the  Dniester,  to  which  belong  the  Stry  and  the  Podhorze.     It 
rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Crapack,  near  the  source  of  the  San ;  and 
after  passing  by  Halicz,  and  receiving  a  multitude  of  tributary  streams, 
principally  from  the  Crapack,  it  enters  the  Russian  territories,  a  little 
above  Kstchin,  where,  along  with  the   Podhorze,  it  forms  the  limit 
betTveen  Galicia  and  Russian  Poland.     Its  whole  course,  through  Galicia 
and  the  Buckowine,  is  upwards  of  180  British  miles.     After  entering 
the  Russian  territories,  and  passing  by  Kotchin,  Mohilev,  Soroka,  and 
Bender,  it  falls  into  the  Euxine  at  Akerman,  or  Bialogrod,  having  per- 
formed a  comparative  course  of  500  miles.     It  is  a  still,  deep,  and  slow 
running  stream,  unless  when  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  upon 
the  Crapack. — To  the  basin  of  the  Danube  belong  the  Pmth,  the  Sereth, 
and  the  Moldaw  or  Moldawa.    There  are  no  lakes,  and  only  a  few  mineral 
springs.     The  Pruth  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  and  enters  the  Buckowine*  at  Sniatyn; 
and  then  running  a  S.E.  course  through  Moldavia,  forms  the  present 
bonndary  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  territories,  till  it  falls  into  the 
Danube,  below  Galatz,  after  a  comparative  course  of  near  400  British 
miles. 

Cknmie,']    The  mean  temperature  at  Lemberg  is  7.|^  of  Reaumur  or 

48"  of  Fahrenheit ;  according  to  other  observations,  it  is  only  6.1°  R.  or 

46"*  F.  which  is  much  less  than  at  Prague,  though  lying  under  the  same 

latitude.   This  difference  is  caused  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crapacks. 

Productions^  Industry,  ^c]    The  principal  productions  of  Galicia 

are  horses,  cattle,  game,  com,  vegetables,  fruit,  wood,  flax,  and  tobacco. 

The  mines  produce  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  coals,  and  salt. 

Although  the   soil  is  very  favourable  for  agriculture,  this  branch   of 

industry  is  very  much  neglected.     Poverty  and  ignonunce  prevent  the 

peasant  from  cultivating  any  more  than  what  is  just  necessary  for  his 

subsistence,  and  the  country  is  entirely  dependant  on  the  Jews,  who 

generally  buy  the  harvest  while  growing  in  the  fields.     The  rearing  of 

cattle  too  is  sadly  neglected.     The  noble  Polish  horse  would  prosper  aa 

well  in  Galicia  as  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Volhynia ;  but  the  breed  here  is 

small,  except  in  the  Buckowine,  where  there  is  an  imperial  stud.     Game 

is  plenty ;  but  wolves  and  bears  are  still  so  numerous,  that  premiums  are 

paid  for  their  destruction.     The  forests  are  very  considerable,  and  wood 

aifd  potash  are  principal  productions.     Commerce  is  restricted  to  the 

natoial  productions  of  the  country ;  but  the  importation  is  very  great,  and 

the  balance  stands  against  the  country. 

Population.']     By  tiie  census  of  1817,  the  population  of  Austrian 
Poland  was  returned  at  3,716,692  souls.     Rohrer  stated  it  in  1826  at 
I.  8  1 


AUSTRIA. 


S<mndaries,'2  The  empire  of  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pnisaia, 
Cracovia,  and  Russian  Poland ;  on  the  E.  by  Russia  and  Turkey ;  on 
the  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  duchies 
of  Modena  and  Parma,  and  the  Sardinian  territories ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Adriatic,  Sardinia,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 

JExtent.2  The  extent  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  W.  to  £.  is 
820  British  miles,  or  720  geographical  miles,  taking  it  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vorarlbei-g,  on  the  Rhine,  in  9°  SC  E.  Long,  and  47® 
N.  Lat.  to  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Buckowine,  on  the  Sereth^  parting 
it  from  Turkish  Moldavia,  in  27®  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich ;  but  if  we 
take  it  from  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  13^  45' 
and  48®  35'  N.  Lat.  to  the  junction  of  the  Podhorcze  and  Dniester,  in 
26®  20*  E.  Long,  and  48**  45'  N.  Lat.  the  length  will  be  only  12®  40', 
making  520  geographical,  or  623  British  miles.  If  we  take  it  from  the 
most  western  point  of  Bohemia,  to  the  Bug,  which  separates  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  Poland  from  the  Russian  territories  on  tlie  north  and  on  the 
east,  the  length  will  be  530  British  miles.  But  the  greatest  extent  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  where,  if  we  take  it  horn 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Austro-Italian  States,  in  Lat.  46®  N.  and 
8®  40'  E.  Long,  where  the  Tessino  flows  out  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  to  the 
river  Sereth,  it  will  amount  to  900  Britbh  miles.  The  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  51®  N.  to  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Istria,  in  45®  N.  is  six  degrees,  or  415  British  miles;  and 
if  we  draw  a  line  from  Zawichost,  on  the  Vistula,  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  its  confluence  with  the  San,  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  its  most  southerly  winding  in  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar,  the  breadth 
will  be  much  the  same.  The  fact  is,  that  the  figure  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  is  extremely  irregular,  so  that  its  extent,  whether  horn  £.  to 
W.,  or  from  N.  to  S.,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  places ;  but,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  length  is  greatest  on  the  south  side.  Liechtenstem 
estimated  the  total  superficial  extent  of  the  Austrian  territories  at 
12,046.2  German  square  miles, — an  estimation  which  we  conceive  is 
considerably  beneath  the  truth :  Blumenbach's  calculation,  by  which  he 
assigns  12,206  German  square  miles,  or  262,429  British  square  miles  to 
Austria,  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth.  We  shall  be  guided  by  the  later  sta- 
tistics and  calculations  of  Rohrer  in  our  account  of  this  important  empire. 

General  Divigions.'}     We   have   already  stated  that    the  Austrian 
empire  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  with 
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tTie  four  principal  nations  composing  its  population.  The  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  these  parts,  according  to  professor  Rohrer's  Slatislik  des  Oec^ 
treichlschen  Kauertkums^  published  at  ^enna  in  1827,  were  as  follows : 

I.  Tlie  German  Stales  of  Austria,  viz. : 

*    1.  The  archduchy  of  Austria,      •  708.65  2,008,970 

2.  The  duchy  of  Styria,     ,     .    •  399.40  824,505 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Ulyria,      •    .  519.74  1,121,240 

4.  The  Tyrol,       516-41  789,835 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,      •  952.95  3,698,506 

6.  The  margraviate  of  Moravia  and 

Austrian  Silesia,     .    .     .     «    481.56  1,890,706 

II.  The   Galician   Stales^  including 

the  Buckowine  and  Lodomeria,  1,548.03  4,293,488 

III*  The  Hungarian  States^  viz. : 
!•  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in- 
cluding the  kingdom  of  Sla- 
Yonia  and  Croatia,     .     .     .     4,181.60  9,471,263 

2.  Principality  of  Transylvania,  in- 

cluding its  military  frontier,  1,100.80  2,000,015 

3.  The  military  frontiers,  exclusive 

of  Transylvanian  frontier,     .     609.70  907,453 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,      .     273.75  323,112 

IV.  The  IlaUan  Siaies^  or  the  Lom- 
hardo-Venetian  kingdom,  (cen- 
sus of  1825) 851.94  4,237,301 

Being  261,300  British  square  mi]es,or  12,153.53  31,566,395 

The  population,  therefore,  of  the  whole  empire  is  nearly  2,468  to  the 
German  square  mile,  or  nearly  1 10  to  the  British  square  mile ;  and, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Rohrer,  resided  in  785  towns,  2200 
hurghs,  and  66,017  villages,  making  a  total  of  4,131,459  houses* 

Arrangement^']  The  air,  climate,  soil,  produce,  hce  of  the  country, 
population,  manners,  customs,  and  languages,  of  these  difierent  divi- 
sions of  this  extensive  empire,  differ  so  considerably  firom  each  other, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  connected  view  of  them ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore under  Uie  necessity  of  deviating  somewhat  from  our  ordinary  plan, 
and  discussing  them  separately,  as  they  occur  in  order.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  our  account  of  Germany,  described  the  Gemian  states  be- 
longing to  Austria.  And  we  will  now,  after  taking  a  poiitical  new  of 
the  empire  as  a  connected  whole,  proceed  to  the  topogn^y  of  the 
Galician  and  Hungarian  states,  leaving  the  particular  description  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  to  be  g^ven  under  the  general  head  of  Italy, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  have  induced  us  to  give  the  Grennan  stales  on'* 
der  the  general  head  of  Germany. 


CHAP.  L—POLITICAL   S1TUATION-.GOVERNMENT— FINANCES 

—MILITARY  POWER. 

PcUtieal  SiHuUkm,^    Wb  have   already,  in  our  historical  introduction 
to  Germany,  detailed  the  fortunes  of  ibe  imperial  house  of  Austria* 
I.  3  H 


AUSTRIA. 


Soundaries.'^  The  empire  of  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prussk, 
Cracovia,  and  Russian  Poland ;  on  the  £.  by  Russia  and  Turkey ;  on 
the  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  duchies 
of  Modena  and  Parma,  and  the  Sardinian  territories ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Adriatic,  Sardinia,  Siiritzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 

Extejit,2     The  extent  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  W.  to  £.  is 
820  British  miles,  or  720  geographical  miles,  taking  it  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vorarlberg,  on  the  Rhine,  in  9®  30'  E.  Long,  and  47® 
N.  Lat.  to  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Buckowine,  on  the  Sereth,  parting 
it  from  Turkish  Moldavia,  in  27®  £.  Long,  from  Greenwich ;  but  if  we 
take  it  from  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  13®  45' 
and  48®  35'  N.  Lat.  to  the  junction  of  the  Podhorcze  and  Dniester,  in 
26®  20'  E.  Long,  and  48**  45'  N.  Lat.  the  length  will  be  only  12®  40', 
making  520  geographical,  or  623  British  miles.     If  we  take  it  from  the 
most  western  point  of  Bohemia,  to  the  Bug,  which  separates  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  Poland  from  the  Russian  territories  on  die  north  and  on  the 
east,  the  lengtb  will  be  530  British  miles.     But  the  greatest  extent  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  where,  if  we  take  it  from 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Austro-Italian  States,  in  Lat.  46®  N.  and 
8®  40'  E.  Long,  where  the  Tessino  flows  out  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  to  the 
river  Sereth,  it  will  amount  to  900  Britbh  miles.     The  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  51®  N.  to  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Istria,  in  45®  N.  is  six  degrees,  or  415  British  miles;  and 
if  we  draw  a  line  from  Zawichost,  on  the  Vistula,  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  its  confluence  with  the  San,  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  its  most  southerly  winding  in  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar,  the  breadth 
will  be  much  the  same.     The  fieu^t  is,  that  the  figure  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  is  extremely  irregular,  so  that  its  extent,  whether  from  £.  to 
W.,  or  from  N.  to  S.,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  places ;  but,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  length  is  greatest  on  the  south  side.     Liechtenstem 
estimated   the  total   superficiid   extent   of  the  Austrian   territories  at 
12,046.2  German  square  miles, — an  estimation  which  we  conceive  is 
considerably  beneath  the  truth :  Blumenbach's  calculation,  by  which  he 
assigns  12,206  German  square  miles,  or  262,429  British  square  miles  to 
Austria,  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth.    We  shall  be  guided  by  the  later  sta- 
tistics and  calculations  of  Rohrer  in  our  account  of  this  important  empire. 

General  DivUions,'}     We  have  already  stated  that   the  Austrian 
empire  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  with 
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The  four  principal  nations  composing  its  population.  The  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  these  parts,  according  to  professor  Rohrer's  Siaiislik  des  OeS" 
trcichtschen  Kaiserthums^  published  at  Vienna  in  1827,  were  as  follows : 
I.  The  German  States  of  Austria,  viz. : 

Extent  tn  Oerman 


1.  The  archduchy  of  Austriay 

2.  The  duchy  of  Styria,     •     •    • 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Illyria,      •    . 

4.  The  Tyrol,       ••••*•• 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 

6.  The  margraviate  of  Moravia  and 

Austrian  Silesia,     •     .     .     , 


708.65 
399.40 
619.74 
516.41 
952.95 

481.56 


Pa^tOativm 

2,008,970 
824,505 

1,121,240 
789,835 

3,698,506 

1,890,706 
4^293,488 


9,471,263 

2,000,015 

907,453 
323,112 

4,237,301 


II.  The   GaUcian  States^  including 

-    the  Buckowine  and  Lodomeria,  1,548.03 

III*  The  Hungarian  States^  viz* : 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in- 

cluding the  kingdom  of  Sla- 

vonia  and  Croatia,     .     .     •     4,181.60 

2.  Principality  of  Transylvania,  in- 

cluding its  military  frontier,  1,100.80 

3.  The  military  frontiers,  exclusive 

of  Transylvanian  frontier,     .     609.70 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,      .     273.75 

IV.  The  Italian  States^  or  the  Lom- 
hardo- Venetian  Idngdom,  (cen* 
BUS  of  1825) 85L94 

Being  261,300  British  square  miles,  or  12,153.53  31,566,395 

The  population,  therefore,  of  the  whole  empue  is  nearly  2,468  to  the 
German  square  mile,  or  nearly  1 10  to  the  British  square  mile ;  and, 
according  to  the  researehes  of  Rohrer,  resided  in  785  towns,  2200 
burghs,  and  66,017  villages,  making  a  total  of  4,131,459  houses. 

Arrangement."]  The  lur,  climate,  soil,  produce,  hce  of  the  country, 
population,  manners,  customs,  and  languages,  of  these  different  divi- 
sions of  this  extensive  empire,  differ  so  considerably  firom  each  other, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  connected  view  of  them ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  deviating  somewhat  from  our  ordinary  plan, 
and  discussing  them  separately,  as  they  occur  in  order.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  our  account  of  Germany,  described  the  Gemian  states  be- 
longing to  Austria.  And  we  will  now,  after  taking  a  political  yjBW  of 
the  empire  as  a  connected  whole,  proceed  to  the  topography  of  the 
Galician  and  Hungarian  states,  leaving  the  particular  description  of  the 
Lombardo* Venetian  kingdom  to  be  given  under  the  general  head  of  Italy, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  have  induced  us  to  give  the  Grennan  stales  un- 
der the  general  head  of  Gremumy. 


CHAP.   I.— POLITICAL   SITUATION-GOVERNMENT— FINANCES 

—MILITARY  POWER. 

PcMcal  Siiuatkm,'}    Wb  have  already,  in  our  historical  introduction 
to  Germany,  detailed  the  fortunes  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria* 
I.  3  H 


AUSTRIA. 


Soundaries,'^  The  empire  of  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Pm^ia, 
Cracovia,  and  Russian  Poland ;  on  the  £.  by  Russia  and  Turkey ;  on 
the  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  duchies 
of  Modena  and  Parma,  and  the  Sardinian  territories ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Adriatic,  Sardinia,  Siiritzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 

Extent,"^  The  extent  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  W.  to  E.  i^ 
820  British  miles,  or  720  geographical  miles,  taking  it  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vorarlberg,  on  the  Rhine,  in  9°  SC  £.  Long,  and  47^ 
N.  Lat.  to  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Buckowine,  on  the  Sereth,  parting 
it  from  Turkish  Moldavia,  in  27°  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich  ;  but  if  we 
take  it  from  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  13°  45' 
and  48°  35'  N.  Lat.  to  the  junction  of  the  Podhorcze  and  Dniester,  in 
26°  20'  E.  Long,  and  48°  45' N.  Lat.  the  length  wiU  be  only  12°  40', 
making  520  geographical,  or  623  British  miles.  If  we  take  it  from  the 
most  western  point  of  Bohemia,  to  the  Bug,  which  separates  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  Poland  from  the  Russian  territories  on  the  north  and  on  the 
east,  the  length  will  be  530  British  miles.  But  the  greatest  extent  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  where,  if  we  take  it  from 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Austro-Italian  States,  in  Lat.  46°  N.  and 
8°  40'  E.  Long,  where  the  Tessino  flows  out  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  to  the 
river  Sereth,  it  will  amount  to  900  British  miles.  The  greatest  breadtb, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  51°  N.  to  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Istria,  in  45°  N.  is  six  degrees,  or  415  British  miles;  and 
if  we  draw  a  line  from  Zawichost,  on  the  Vistula,  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  its  confluence  with  the  San,  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  its  most  southerly  winding  in  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar,  the  breadth 
will  be  much  the  same.  The  fact  is,  that  the  figure  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  is  extremely  irregular,  so  that  its  extent,  whether  from  £•  to 
W.,  or  from  N.  to  S.,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  places ;  btit,  aa  we 
have  observed,  the  length  is  greatest  on  the  south  side.  Liechtenstem 
estimated  the  total  superficiaJ  extent  of  the  Austrian  territories  at 
12,046.2  German  square  miles, — an  estimation  which  we  conceive  is 
considerably  beneath  the  truth :  Blumenbach's  calculation,  by  wbich  he 
aasigna  12,206  German  square  miles,  or  262,429  British  square  miles  to 
Austria,  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth.  We  shall  be  guided  by  the  later  sta- 
tistics and  calculations  of  Rohr^  in  our  account  of  this  important  empire. 

General  Divisions,']     We   have   already  stated  that    the  Austrian 
empire  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  with 
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the  four  principal  nations  composing  its  population.  The  extent  and  popn- 
lation  of  these  parts,  according  to  professor  Robrer  s  Statislik  des  UU'» 
ireichtschen  Kauerthums^  published  at  Vienna  in  1827,  were  as  follows : 
I.  The  German  Stales  of  Austria,  viz. : 

Sxtemt  m  Otrwun 


708.65 

2,008,970 

399.40 

824,505 

519.74 

1,121,240 

516.41 

789,835 

952.95 

3,698,506 

*    1.  The  archduchy  of  Austria,      • 

2.  The  duchy  of  Styria,     .    •    • 

3.  The  kingdom  of  lUyria,      .    . 

4.  The  Tjrrol,       •.••*•• 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 

6.  The  margrariate  of  Moraria  and 

Austrian  Silesia,     .     .     .     ,    481.56  1,890,706 

II.  The   GaUcian  States,  including 

the  Buckowine  and  Lodomeria,  1,548.03  4,293,488 

III.  The  Hungarian  States,  viz. : 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in- 

cluding the  kingdom  of  Sla- 

Yonia  and  Croatia,     .     .     .    4,181.60  9,471,263 

2.  Principality  of  Transylvania,  in- 

cluding its  mUitary  frontier,  1,100.80  2,000,015 

3.  The  military  frontiers,  exclusive 

of  Transylvanian  frontier,     .     609.70  907,453 

4.  The  kiiigdom  of  Dalmatia,      .     273.75  323,112 

IV.  The  Italian  Slates,  or  the  Lom- 

berdo- Venetian  Idngdom,  (cen- 
sus of  1825) 851.94  4,237,301 

Being  261,300  British  square  miles,or  12,153.53  31,566,395 

The  population,  therefore,  of  the  whole  empire  is  nearly  2,468  to  the 
German  square  mile,  or  nearly  110  to  the  British  square  mile;  and, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Rohrer,  resided  in  785  towns,  2200 
burghs,  and  66,017  Tillages,  making  a  total  of  4,131,459  houses. 

Arrangement.']  The  air,  climate,  soil,  produce,  hce  of  the  country, 
population,  manners,  customs,  and  languages,  of  these  different  divi- 
sions of  tlds  extensive  empire,  differ  so  considerably  from  each  other, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  connected  view  of  them ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  deviating  somewhat  from  our  ordinary  plan, 
and  discussing  them  separately,  as  they  occur  in  order.  We  haye  al« 
ready,  in  our  account  of  Grermany,  described  the  GemMn  states  be- 
longing  to  Austria.  And  we  will  now,  after  taking  a  political  view  of 
the  empire  as  a  connected  whole,  proceed  to  the  topography  of  the 
Galician  and  Hungarian  states,  leaving  the  particular  description  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  to  be  given  under  the  general  head  of  Italy, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  have  induced  us  to  give  the  Gennan  states  on* 
der  the  general  head  of  Germany. 


CHAP.  I.~POLlTICAL   SlTUATION-^OVERNMENT^PINANClSS 

-MILITARY  POWER. 

Pdiitical  Situaikm.2    Wb  have   already,  in  our  historical  introductioa 
to  Germany,  detailed  the  fortunes  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria* 
I.  3  H 


AUSTRIA. 


Soundaries,'^  The  empire  of  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Prai>^ia, 
Cracoyia,  and  Russian  Poland ;  on  the  £.  by  Russia  and  Turkey ;  on 
the  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  duchies 
of  Modena  and  Parma,  and  the  Sardinian  territories ;  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Adriatic,  Sardinia,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 

Extent.'}  The  extent  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  from  W.  to  £.  19 
820  British  miles,  or  720  geographical  miles,  taking  it  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vorarlberg,  on  the  Rhine,  in  9®  SC  E.  Long,  and  47® 
N.  Lat.  to  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Buckowine,  on  the  Sereth,  parting 
it  from  Turkish  Moldavia,  in  27**  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich ;  but  if  we 
take  it  from  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  13**  45' 
and  48**  35'  N.  Lat.  to  the  junction  of  the  Podhorcze  and  Dniester,  in 
26«»  20^  E.  Long,  and  48^  45' N.  Lat.  the  length  wUl  be  only  12**  40*, 
making  520  geographical,  or  623  British  miles.  If  we  take  it  from  the 
most  western  point  of  Bohemia,  to  the  Bug,  which  separates  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  Poland  from  the  Russian  territories  on  tlie  north  and  on  the 
east,  tbe  lengtb  will  be  530  British  miles.  But  the  greatest  extent  is  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  where,  if  we  take  it  firom 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Austro-Italian  States,  in  Lat.  46**  N.  and 
8®  40'  E.  Long,  where  the  Tessino  flows  out  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  to  the 
river  Sereth,  it  will  amount  to  900  British  miles.  The  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  51**  N.  to  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Istria,  in  45**  N.  is  six  degrees,  or  415  British  miles;  and 
if  we  draw  a  line  from  Zawichost,  on  the  Vistula,  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  its  confluence  with  the  San,  to  the  northern  bank  of  tbe  Danube, 
and  its  most  southerly  winding  in  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar,  the  breadth 
will  be  much  the  same.  The  fact  is,  that  the  figure  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  is  extremely  irregular,  so  that  its  extent,  whether  from  £•  to 
W.,  or  from  N.  to  S.,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  places ;  but,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  length  is  greatest  on  the  south  side.  Liechtenstem 
estimated  the  total  superficiid  extent  of  the  Austrian  territories  at 
12,046.2  German  square  miles, — an  estimation  which  we  conceive  is 
considerably  beneath  the  truth :  Blumenbacb's  calculation,  by  which  he 
assigns  12,206  German  square  miles,  or  262,429  British  square  miles  to 
Austria,  is  certainly  hearer  the  truth.  We  shall  be  guided  by  the  later  sta- 
tistics and  calculations  of  Rohrer  in  our  account  of  this  important  empire. 

General  Divigions.']     We   have   already  stated  that   the  Austrian 
empire  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding  with 
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the  four  principal  nations  composing  its  population.  The  extent  and  p<n>ii- 
lation  of  these  parts,  according  to  professor  Rohrers  Siatistik  det  Oes* 
Ireichtschen  Kauerthums,  published  at  Vienna  in  1827,  were  as  follows : 
I.  Tlie  German  Stales  of  Austria,  viz. : 

Sstemt  in  Gerwun 


1.  The  archduchy  of  Austria,  • 

2.  The  duchy  of  Styria,     •     •  • 

3.  The  kingdom  of  lUyria,      .  • 

4.  The  Tyrol, ♦ 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 

6.  The  margrariate  of  Moravia  and 

Austrian  Silesia,     •     •     .  , 


708.65 
399.40 
519.74 
516.41 
952.95 

481.56 


Popmtaiiom 

2,008,970 
824,505 

1,121,240 
789,835 

3,698,506 

1,890,706 
4,298,488 


9,471,263 

2,000,015 

907,453 
323,112 

4,237,301 


II.  The   GaUcian   States^  including 
-    the  Buckowine  and  Lodomeria,  1,548.03 

III.  The  Hungarian  Stales,  viz. : 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in- 

cluding the  kingdom  of  Sla- 

vonia  and  Croatia,     .     .     •    4,181.60 

2.  Principality  of  Transylvania,  in- 

cluding its  militaiy  frontier,  1,100.80 

3.  The  military  frontiers,  exclusive 

of  Transylvanian  frontier,     .     609.70 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,      .     273.75 

IV.  The  IlaUan  Slates,  or  the  Lom- 

berdo' Venetian  Idngdom,  (cen-> 

sus  of  1825) 851.94 

Being  261,300  British  square  miles,or  12,153.53  31,566,395 

The  population,  therefore,  of  the  whole  empire  is  nearly  2,468  to  the 
German  square  mile,  or  nearly  110  to  the  BritiBh  square  mile;  and, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Rohrer,  resided  in  785  towns,  2200 
burghs,  and  66,017  villages,  making  a  total  of  4,131,459  houses. 

Arrangement-']  The  ur,  climate,  soil,  produce,  face  of  the  country, 
population,  manners,  customs,  and  languages,  of  these  difbrant  divi« 
sions  of  this  extensive  empire,  differ  so  considerably  from  each  other, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  connected  view  of  them ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  deviating  somewhat  from  our  ordinary  plan, 
and  discussing  them  separately,  as  they  occur  in  order.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  4mr  account  of  Germany,  described  the  Gemian  states  be* 
longing  to  Austria.  And  we  will  now,  after  taking  a  political  view  of 
the  empire  as  a  connected  whole,  proceed  to  the  topography  of  the 
Galidan  and  Hungarian  states,  leaving  the  particular  dea^ption  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  to  be  given  under  the  general  head  of  Italy, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  have  induced  us  to  give  the  Gennan  states  un- 
der the  general  head  of  Germany. 


CHAP.  I.~POLlTICAL   SITUATION-GOVERNMENT— FINANCES 

-.MILITARY  POWER. 

Political  SUualion7\    Wb  have   already,  in  our  historical  introduction 
to  Germany,  detailed  the  fortunes  of  iJie  imperial  house  of  Austria* 
I.  3  H 
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Hungarian  mdnntaiiia,  with  lidLgpld  ores ;  and  4th,  t^  ikog-  cfieaa  some 
theSannat.^  ^    m Pl«*t«ii«e«»  or 

Rivers,']  Hangary  does  not  border  upon  any  r  «5  imbs  in.  lennrtk 
very  large  rivers-  'liie  principal  is  the  Danube.;  '  j-lands,  from  whicli 
the  others,  except  the  Poprad,  belong.     Thr^>'      enee,  on  tfae    feontier 


PresbuiK  is  8S0  feet ;  at  Raab,  272 ;  at  P  square  miles  in 

140  feet.     Its  prindpal  tributaiies  are  tbv,   '    ^reat  number  oF  minenl 
or  Vag,  the  Gran,  the  Drave,  the  Savf    / 

last-mentioned  stream  is  the  largest   >        oil  as  of  8nr£ue  in  JEiaiMgmry. 
Danube.     It  rises  on  the  confines  o^         uproYes  m  quality  as  the  elev»- 

the  pl^ns.     Yet  even  here  there 
*  I  must  premiae  the  following  tec        ^  heaths  of  several  miles'  extent,  in 

tion  be  wms  enabled  to  ez^re-    '"^ 

Balbl.     Tbe  farthest jtreet  raw   ^g^y  different  according  to  the  level  above  tlie 

N.  and  S.,  and  is  divided  into        .    '      •       . .,         °  -  ,,  - 

following  are  the  highest  ^  .ntudes.     In  the  valleys,  snow  falls  as  early  as 

though  originally  in  FrencK,  disappears  before  the  middle  of  June ;    'vrhile 
Krivan,  .      ytf  it  seldom  lies  above  a  fortnight.    On  the  mrhoie, 

Coch,  '    M  oi  Hangary  is  warmer  than  that  of  Gemuuiy ; 

East  of  Tatra,  a  c>  ^  i^^  parallel  the  finest  species  of  grapes  iviiich 
S^t??S!talE.%  the  Tokai  or  Tokay,  thriy«.  anumngly.  The  finnt 
only  one  great  mr  •  y^ngary  are  the  middle  regions  and  the  terraces  of  the 

toiSrds^h?  w**  *^^  ^^  "''  *■  ""^^^  healthy  and  pure.     The  flat  coontiy 
Tallies,  and       1  particularly  to  foreignen,  although  the  ancient  proverb 

haveffivent*    -j^nts  Hungary  as  the  grave  of  Germans  must  be  receired 
The  rollov      ir     .^^*x^^^ 
berg :—      ,y  tf  ceptions. 

.j^jtiffM^    Hungary  produces  game,  com,  Turkish  com,  rice. 
Great       >«^>  ^^^   wood,  all  kinds  of  metal  except  tin  and 


CsaV     /^itrble,  chalcedon,  serpentine,  crystals,  sulphur,  coals,  peat,  and 
Kr'     >^      Hungary  has  in  all   ages   been   femous  for   its   breed  of 
f     ^gg^which  are  generally  mouse-coloured,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
J^tgrf  men.     There  is  a  remarkable  breed  of  large  rams  in  the  neigh- 
l^hood  of  Presburg.     About  100,000  head  of  black  cattle  are  annually 
^ported  to  Germany;  and  in  the  town  of  Sopron,   40,000  homed 
atile,  150',000  hogs,  2,300  cwt.  of  honey,  and  £28,000  sterling  worth 
of  wine,  are  annually  sold.     The  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  rivecs, 
and  in  the  plains  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary,  is  unrivalled  for  fer- 
tility ;  and  their  exuberant  meadows  and  fat  pastures  feed  vast  numberi 
of  live  stock,  whilst  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish.     The  Hungarian  and 
Transylvanian  forests  cover  a  space  of  7,452,230  acres,   or   11,644 
British  square  miles. 

Wineg.]  The  wines  of  Hungary  are  celebrated  all  over  Europe,  and 
are  preferred  by  some  amateurs  to  all  other  wines.  Hungary  contains 
numerous  vineyards ;  but  they  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry, 
'  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  wines.  The  Tokay  wine, 
however,  is  highly  celebrated  for  its  excellence.  It  is  the  produce  of  a 
tract  of  various  vineyards  in  the  district  of  country  which  extends  25  or  30 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Tokay.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1650  that  the 
produce  of  these  vineyards  came  into  vogue,  in  consequence  of  the  method 
adopted  of  preparing  them  from  picked  and  half-dried  grapes,  on  which 
tiie  lusdous  qiudity  of  this  wine  depends.  The  whole  quantity  annually 
made  consists  of  80,000  casks,  contaming  about  14  gallons  each.  Tokay 
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and;  Kkie  iB  sireet  irinM,  U  requires  to  be  kept  a 
^Bonewhat  of  its  liisdons  taste,  and  the  flavoar 
^ti  is  accordiagly  kept  a  long  time;  and  in 
Xin  great  demand,  the  oldest  only  is  drank. 
Nd  to  have  been  kept  a  whole  century, 
no,  to  distingoish  it  from  the  nevr  and 
at  from  four  to  six,  and  in  some 
i  four  guineas  the  bottle.     The  wb<^ 
in  Hungary,  is  estimated  at  18,230,000 
\A ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  nneyards 
J  British  square  miles.     The  Hungarian  wines 
.iundl  of  Trent  and  by  hii  Holiness  himself,  supe- 
^  ar  France. 

/temniiz  and  Cremniiz,^     As  to  metals  and  minerals, 

^unnds  more  in  these  than  any  country  in  Europe.     Indeed 

-  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  the  mineralogy  of  * 

astrian  dominions  in  general  is  by  far  the  most  various  and  ioter- 

'Ug  of  any  in  Europe.     About  40  miles  to  the  aonth  of  the  Crapack, 

are  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Cremnitz ;  and  20  English  miles  farther 

^  ^^J'^oatb,  are  the  silver  mines  of  Schemnitz.     The  gold  mine  at 

Cremmtz  has  been  wrought  for  1000  years  and  upwards,  and  was  the 

richest  of  the  seven  gold  mines  in  that  quarter.     Pieces  of  pure  gold 

have  been  found  in  this  mine  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand.     Some 

of  the  silver-ore  is  so  rich  as  to  be  cut  with  a  penknife,  and  most  of  it  is 

^inprognated.with  gold.     At  Cremnitz  there  is  a  mint,  where  the  gold  is 

coined  into  ducats  of  the  value  of  about  half-a-guinea.     To  this  mint  aH 

the  mine-towns  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  send  their  gold  and  silver 

to  be  coiaed.     The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  government  mines      ^  / 

at  Cremnitz,  is,  J  |5(W>,  and  an  equal  number  of  miners  are  employed  by 

private  proprietors. — ^The  mines  of  Schemnitz  are  so  rich,  says  Clarke, 

that  in  one  week  of  the  year  1763,  the  proprietors  obtained  1763  marks 

o(  ulver,  or  £3,426  sterling.     This  quantity  was  produced  from  the  third 

sad  fourth  veins ;  and  from  the  fifth  vein  was  obtained  700  marks  of 

ulver,  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days  :  eight  men  having  sunk  a  shaft  into 

the  same  vein,  realized,  in  fifteen  days,  the  sum  of  80,000  florins,  or 

£9000  sterling.     The  number  of  miners  employed  by  the  crown  at* ' 

Schemnitz,  is  8000;  and  17,000  more  are  employed  by  private  proprietors. 

The  stamping  works  at  Schemnitz,  contain  1000  hiunmers,  each  stamp-  ^ 

ing  3  quintals,  or  300  lb.  weight  of  ore  daily.     The  district  productive 

of  the  precious  metals  contains  five  great  parallel  veins,  ranning  E.  and 

W.  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  80^.     In  these  veins,  consisting  chiefly  of 

feldspar,  varying  from  60  to  120  feet  in  thickness,  and  connected  with 

^sch  other  by  small  irregular  branches,  is  found  the  metallic  ore,  forming 

veins  from  4  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  and  druses  lined  with  crystals  of  / 

die  metal,  quartz,  and  calcareons  spar.     The  veins  have  been  wrought 

to  the  depth  of  1800  feet.» 

'  ^  All  the  imperial  mines,**  aayi  Dr.  Clarke,  in  bis  accoant  of  tlMne  a*  Schemnits, 
*'  have  a  eonnexion  with  each  other,  offerinjr  in  their  whole  lenfrth,  a  ■ubterraneove 
Mage  of  9000  fathoms,  or  three  and  a  half  miles.  The  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
Paqoer  Stoliln,  convinced  na  that  there  are  no  other  mines  In  the  world  like  those  of 
Huniary.  We  descended,"  says  our  traveller,  **  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards,  and 
vers  thsa  oonduoted  by  levels  as  airy  and  spaeioos  as  the  corrkton  of  a^  fine  theatre,  to 
differsnt  parte  of  the  mine,  where  the  laboorers  were  worldnf  the  es«.  How  wretehed, 
io  comparison,  appear  the  mines  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  where  it  b  sometimes  i 
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Hungarian  mdimtains,  with  rich  gold  oveB ;  and  4th,  the  mounluai  of 
the  Bannat.^ 

IHvers.2    Hiiagaty  does  not  border  upon  any  aea ;  but  is  watered  hy 
very  large  rivers.     The  principal  is  the  Danube,  to  the  basin  of  winch  all 
the  others,  except  the  Poprad,  belong*     The. level  of  the  Danube  at 
Presburg  is  SSO  feet ;  at  Haab,  272 ;  at  Bnda,  229  ;  and  near  Oibots, 
\  140  feet.     Its  prindpal  tributaries  are  the  Leitha,  the  Roab,  the  Waag 

or  Vag,  the  Gran,  the  Dnve,  the  Save,  and  the  Thetas  or  Tisza.  Thk 
last-mentioned  stream  is  the  largest  of  all  the  tributary  rivers  of  the 
Danube.     It  rises  on  the  confines  of  Pocutia;  and  after  receiving  into  itt 

• 

*  I  miut  premiM  the  following  account  by  atating  that  Wahlenberg's  deacriptioo 
does  not  comprehend  all  the  Carpathian  range,  but  only  the  N.W.  portion  of  it, 
'  extending  from  N.  lat.  4B*  65'  to  40''  Idf,  and  U*  of  longitude,  which  was  aU  the  dot. 
tion  he  waa  enabled  to  explore.  The  roet  of  the  elevatioiui  mentioned  below  an  Irem 
Balbi.  The  farthest  west  range  of  the  Carpathians  is  denominated  Tatra.  It  runs 
K.  and  S.,  and  is  divided  into  tvro  by  the  Waag  river,  which  passes  through  it.  Hie 
following  are  the  highest  pealcs,  according  to  Wahlenbeig,  given  in  KngUah  feet, 
though  originally  in  Frenchi  by  Wahlenberg  himself:— 

Krivan,              ....        5646  I  Czemy,  Camen,  •        .        .        ia63 

Coch, 5196 1  Kluckberg,  .        .         .         .        ^U2 

East  of  Tatra,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  in  that  direction  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Great  Carpathian  Alps.  The  highest  of  this  chain  is  Chocs,  5896  feet  above  the  sea. 
About  18  miles  K.  of  Chocs  the  great  Eastern  Alps  begin.  This  chain  1%  in  lac^ 
only  one  great  mountain,  about  84  miles  long,  by  10  broad.  Towards  the  W.  the  blgh 
portion  is  much  naiTower  than  towards  the  £.,  and  the  highest  elevations  of  all  are 
towards  the  eastern  end.  This  immense  mountain  mass  contains  Tarioos  plains  and 
vallies,  and  a  good  many  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  it.  To  this  mass  the  inhabitants 
have  given  the  denomination  of  Tatra,  or  the  Hideous,  from  its  singularly  dreary  aspect. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  peaks  belonging  to  it,  as  measured  by  wahlfn> 
berg:— 


&f' 

£^ 

Eeel. 

Aef. 

Great  Lomnitzer  Spitxi 

8464 

Handsdorfr  Spitzi     . 

8S1S 

Csabi         ...        * 

8313 

Viszoka     . 

8313 

Krivan      .... 

8034 

Givlsdorf  Ressel 

7780 

Rothesecthurm 

7878 

Hintere  Leithen 

6691 

Stirnberg 
Kod  Pavlova 

6887 

The  Lake  Hinzka     . 

6819 

5948 

Nochsteiu 

49S4 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Waag  is  a  smaller  range,  running  paralld  to  the  Great 
Tatra,  the  highest  of  which  is  l>jumbier,  6576  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  llie 
central  and  highest  parts  of  these  mountains,  consist  of  granite,  composed  of  qnartz 
and  milk-white  feldspar,  with  very  little  mica.  At  a  lower  levd,  gray  waeke  and 
transition  limestone,  appear.  The  latter  is  most  abundant  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  but  seems  to  be  nearly  wanting  on  the  south  side. 

From  the  level  of  the  Danube  to  the  summit  of  the  Carpathians^  Hungary  picsenti 
five  zones  or  belts,  risinc  successively.  1.  llie  plains  nch  in  com,  and  miit  trws, 
extending  to  the  first  hiUs,  or  neai'ly  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  8.  The  woody  region, 
or  the  region  where  the  oat^  beech,  and  chesnut  thrive.  The  termination  of  the  iMerh 
is  at  the  height  of  4194  feet  above  the  sea.  This  region  is  ricJier  in  plants  tlian  the 
same  r^ion  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  3.  The  Sub- Alpine  region  commences  where 
the  beeim  terminates,  and  where  the  pinus  abies,  or  Scotch  fir,  begins,  and  eijiibits 
nearly  the  same  plants  as  in  Switzerland.  But  as  we  ascend  this  regi<»&,  a  striking 
difference  takes  place.  The  gloomy  and  useless  moss  pine  b^ns  to  cover  the  groond 
at  4476  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Scotch  fir  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  4908  feet, 
whereas  in  the  same  region  in  Switzerland,  the  Scotch  fir  vegetates  at  the  height  of 
5868  feet  above  the  sea,  or  960  feet  higher  than  on  the  Carpatliiui  mountains.  4.  11m 
lower  Alpine  region,  or  that  of  the  moss  pine,  extends  from  tiie  termination  of  the 
Scotch  fir,  to  where  the  moss  plant  rises  only  to  the  height  of  8  feet  in  open  places. 
This  region  abounds  in  moos  pines,  under  whoee  shade  la^g;e  and  fine  plants  grow  and 
thrive  at  a  greater  elevation  tlian  do  the  same  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ;  where  the 
moss  pines  do  not  appear,  the  earth  is  barren,  and  produces  a  few  mountain  blne-b^ 
and  other  small  flowers.  The  upper  boundary  of  this  region  is  S968  feet  abo^'e  the 
sea.  But  in  particular  pl^ees  among  the  stones,  the  muglius  is  aeen  penetntiBf 
the  soil  at  an  elevation  of  6394  feet  above  the  sea.  5.  The  superior  Alpine  ncion  com- 
mences where  the  muglius  terminates,  at  5966  feet,  and  continues  to  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Carpathians.     All  large  vegetables  disappear  at  this  elevation.     This  region 
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cbmaoA  ike  walen  of  die  Zsmoty  inmu  Tifuvylvaoia;  and  the  Tec^a, 
$he  Latoranty  the  Bodfog,  and  the  Uag^  aU  detoending  from  the  aouthem 
mle  <if  the  Cnpaek,  it  joina  the  Maroaeh,  a  Trwasylvaiuan  atream,  at 
Segedia,  when  the  noited  stveams  aftar  a  cooijiamtiye  (^nraeiof  70  ipikpy 
tan  into  the  Daavbe,  opposite  Salaokaaan.  The  whole  compBnti?e- 
Gcnme  of  the  Thciaa  it  S50  Britiah  milea.  It  ia  a  very  winding  ttceaot 
and  riionnda  to  a  promh  in  fiah. 

000018."]  There  are  two  hirge  navigable  canals  in  this  country,  via,  i 
The  Fiancia  eaaal,  between  the  Dansbe  and  the  Theiaa  ;  mi  the  B^a 
«auial  extending  froni  Facaet  to  Becakerek, 


bas  a  moat  barren  and  dreary  aspect,  bdof  In  great  part  e^veren  wMi  iiaicea  ftonei* 
and  the  roeki  with  dark  liflhoM.  A  few  pJaiUfly  m  the  dwarf  pruaraee,  moimtida 
blue-bell,  gentian,  and  dwarf  eaw-worth,  and  other  diminutive  plants  may  be  seen 
bare  and  there,  and  the  last  was  foond  in  great  abundance  at  Kalbachergrat  by 
'WaUenberg,  being  aa  elefatlon  of  7141  feet  above  the  seiu  What  to  surprbSag,  none 
of  the  Carpathlaoa  areoovered  with  nerpetnal  snow,  not  even  the  jpeak  of  Lomnitz^ 
tbongh  in  the  latitude  of  49^  11'.  Wahlenberg  endeavours  to  account  for  this  anomaly, 
by  m  prevalence  of  the  hot  winds  from  the  plfiins  of  Hungary,  whieh  are  ^  most 
axteadve  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  where  the  eaaamer  heats  are  very  great.  The 
foUawUig  are  the  eievations  of  the  other  Carpathian  mountain^  from  Balbl  :— 

JSnff. 


Etp. 

M^ain 

Medtoaeh,  (Traneyliwila) 

710 

Uenokar           ^ 

7878 

Lentschltz 

8466 

Pletrosi    . 

7874 

Preeiba     . 

^4S3 

Babia  Gova 

57B6 

Green  Lake 

fi047 

Fichsee      . 

4ao7 

Kukuratzo 

4368 

Schemnita,  mining  town  o 

f               217« 

Oyongos,  In  Upper  Huagi 
Tokav,               Bo. 

wf  .       aao 

470 

Semlm 

< 

9                         < 

890 

Rooka,  Poyana  0912 

Oalluripi 9594 

Buthest  (Transylvania)    .  8696 

Batheet  (WaUachia)  0898 

Redraath  (High  VaUay)  .  8507 

Caama  Gova  ....  6116 
Badlalaw  (Eastern  Carpathians)  7974 
Surat  (Do.  do.)    .        7594 

Mount  Calvanr,  near  Schemnitz,!  ^aa., 

(byEsmark)         .  .    f 

Kroonstadt,  ettyof,  In  Traosylvante  2080 
Sdiasbnrg,  (Tnuurlvaaia)  940 

£rlaw  or  Agria,  Upper  Hungary      780 

The  elevation  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Tatra,  in  tbe  counties  of  Uivh, 
Ber«fh,  and  Marmarosh,  aooordinir  to  Kltaibel,  who  examined  them,  are  equally  kmy 
with  the  Tatra,  examined  by  WaUeoberg,  diose  aspeeiaihr  on  the  frontiarp  of  Gallehi 
and  the  Buckowine,  but  they  are  not  so  steep  aa  tbe  Tatra,  nor  covered  with  so 
aaany  huge  and  bare  rocks ;  they  rest  on  a  broader  base,  and  their  summits  are  not 
ao  sluup  nor  pointed.  The  Carpathians  to  the  £.  and  S.  of  lYmasylvaahb  hwa  not 
yat  been  expkved,  aor  their  devationa  taken. 

There  are  a  number  of  passes  in  the  Carpathian  svstem,  which  may  be  easily 
defended  against  invading  armies.  The  pass  of  Jablunkawer,  leads  south  from 
Austrian  mleste  into  Upper  Hungaiy. — Another  noted  pass  to  at  the  aoaroe  oi 
the  Theiai,  and  leads  into  Focutia  and  the  Budcowine.---The  third  pass  4s  at  the 
aource  of  the  Bistriza,  and  leads  into  the  Buckowine  from  Transylvania.— The  fourth 
pass  is  at  the  source  of  the  AUuta;  it  leads  into  Moldavia,  and  is  called  tiM  gate  of 
Gheoois.— Ibe  fifth  pass  to  at  the  source  of  Click*  a  aumntain-totTcnt  that  fidto  Into 
tbe  Alauta.— The  sixth  to  the  Vulcaner  pass.-i-The  seventh  Is  the  Buzzanner  pass,  a 
lew  miles  to  the  S.  £.  of  Kronstat,  leading  Into  Wallaohia.— The  ehdith  to  the  pass  of 
the  Red  Tower,  to  the  S.E.  of  HernMUMtadt,  described  by  Dr.  Oarka,  praeeoting 
tndy  Alpine  eoenerv ;  aad  where  the  rapid  4touta»  after  many  turnings  imd  wind- 
ings amonc  tremendous  snowv  clifiiB  narrowing  its  channel,  at  last  escapes  through 
rngi^ed  defies,  and  enters  the  Wallachlan  plains. — ^llie  ninth  pass  leads  through  tbe 
Iroagate  branch  into  the  Banaat  of  Temeswar,  and  to  called  the  cratto  of  Veteraai* 
These  passes  are  all  well-fortified,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  TransyU 
vanto  and  the  Bannat;  but  several  of  these  passes  were  neverthdees  forced  by  tha 
Turks,  who  blew  up  the  grotto  of  VeteranI,  in  the  campaign  of  1788.-* Another  pass 
nasned  the  Deva,  leads  from  Tran^lvaaia  to  the  Baiaut,  on  the  south ;  and  the  toat 
pasa  worthy  of  notice  to  in  the  western  diain  leading  into  Upper  Hungary,  by  way 
of  the  river  Keres,  or  Creus,  which  must  be  crossed  no  leas  than  thirty  times,  aoring 
its  passage  throagh  the  chain,  before  the  traveller  can  enter  the  Hungarian  ^laioa. 
The  whde  tEKtent  of  the  Crapack  mouataina,'  bijginniof  at  Fasabuig,  and  ruaaiqg 
thence  N.E,  apd  then  S.E.,  and  afterwards  S.W.,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Bannat  <m 
Temeswar,  cannot  be  lass  than  900  British  miles,  indoding  the  whole  divait  that 
Tranaylvaaia. 
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Hniuiarian  m6iintains,  with  rich  _gold  ores ;  and  4th,  the  monntaiiM  of 
the  Bannat.^ 

RwersJ}  HoBgaiy  does  not  border  upon  any  bea ;  but  is  watered  bf 
very  large  riyers.  The  principal  is  the  Danube,  to  the  basin  of  which  all 
the  others,  except  the  Poprad,  belong.  The .  level  of  the  Danube  at 
Presbnrg  is  330  feet ;  at  Haab,  272 ;  at  Buda,  229 ;  and  near  Oraova, 
140  feet.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Leitha,  the  Raab,  the  Waag 
or  Vag,  the  Gran,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Tbeias  or  Tisasa.  This 
last-m^ittoned  stream  is  the  largest  of  all  the  tributary  riven  oi  the 
Danube.     It  rises  on  the  confines  of  PoCtttia«;  -and  after  receiving  into  its 


'  I  must  premise  the  following  account  by  stating  that  Wahlenbcrg's  desciipti 
does  not  comprehend  all  the  Carpathian  range,  but  only  the  N.W.  portion  of  it, 
extending  from  N.  lat.  4B*65'  to  40*'  Idf,  and  U*  of  longitude,  which  vras  all  the  jxir. 
tion  he  was  enabled  to  explore.  The  rest  of  the  elevations  mentioned  below  an  mat 
Balbi.  The  farthest  west  range  of  the  Carpathians  is  denominated  Tatra.  It  runs 
K.  and  S.,  and  is  divided  Into  two  by  the  Waag  river,  which  passes  through  It.  The 
foUowing  are  the  hichest  pealu,  according  to  WaUenberg,  given  in  English  leec» 
though  originally  in  Frencli,  by  Wahlenberg  himself:— 


Krivan,  ....        5646 1  Czemy,  Camen, 

Coch, 5196 1  Kluckberg,  ....        4442 

East  of  Tatra,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  in  that  direction  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Great  Carpathian  Alps.  The  highest  of  this  chain  is  Chocs,  5636  feet  above  the  sea. 
About  18  miles  E.  of  Chocs  the  great  Eastern  Alps  begin.  This  chain  is»  In  fact* 
only  one  great  mountain,  about  S4  miles  long,  by  10  broad.  Towards  the  W.  the  hl^ 
portion  is  much  narrower  than  towards  the  E.,  and  the  highest  elevations  of  all  are 
towards  the  eastern  end.  This  immense  mountain  mass  contains  yarions  plains  and 
▼allies,  and  a  good  many  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  It.  To  this  mass  th«  inhabitants 
have  given  the  denomination  of  Tatra,  or  the  Hideous,  from  its  singularly  dreary  aspect. 
The  rollowing  are  the  most  remarkable  peaks  l>elonging  to  it,  as  measured  by  Wahlm- 
berg:— 


Eng' 

Emg. 

Bioei, 

RkL 

Great  Lomnitxer  Spitxi     . 

8464 

Handsdorfr  Spltzi     . 

8SI3 

Csabi         ...» 

8S1S 

Viszoka     . 

aHis 

Krivan 

80S4 

Givlsdorf  Ressel 

77SO 

Rotheseethurm 

7673 

Hintere  Leithen 

fiM»l 

Stirnberg           .        .        .        . 
Kod  Pavlova 

6887 

The  Lake  Hinzka     . 

6819 

5948 

Nochsteiu 

49Si 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Waaf  is  a  smaller  range,  running  paralld  to  the  Great 
Tatra,  the  highest  of  which  is  l3|umbier,  6576  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  llie 
central  and  highest  parts  of  these  mountidns,  consist  of  granite,  composed  of  qnartx 
and  milk-white  feldspar,  with  very  little  mica.  At  a  lower  level,  gray  waeke  and 
transition  limestone,  appear.  The  latter  is  most  abundant  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  but  seems  to  be  nearly  wanting  on  the  south  side. 

From  the  level  of  the  Danube  to  the  summit  of  the  Carpathians,  Hangary  pveaenti 
five  zones  or  belts,  rising  successively.  1.  The  plains  rich  in  com,  and  miit  tteet, 
extending  to  the  first  hiUs,  or  nearly  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  8.  The  woody  region, 
or  the  region  where  the  oal^  beech,  and  chesnut  thrive.  The  termination  of  the  beech 
is  at  the  nei^ht  of  il94  feet  above  the  sea.  This  rq^ion  is  ridier  In  plants  than  the 
same  r^on  m  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  S.  The  Sub- Alpine  rt^ion  commences  where 
the  beech  terminates,  and  where  the  pinus  abies,  or  Scotch  fir,  begins,  and  exhibits 
nearly  the  same  plants  as  In  Switzerland.  Bat  as  we  ascend  this  region,  a  atiiking 
difference  takes  place.  The  gloomy  and  useless  moss  pine  begins  to  cover  the  gnNind 
at  4476  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Scotch  fir  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  49Q8  feet, 
whereas  in  the  same  region  in  Switzerland,  the  Scotch  fir  vegetates  at  the  height  of 
5868  feet  above  the  sea,  or  960  feet  higher  than  on  the  Carpathiui  mountains.  4b  llie 
lower  Alpine  region,  or  that  of  the  moss  pine,  extends  from  the  terminatioii  of  the 
Scotch  fir,  to  where  the  moss  plant  rises  only  to  the  height  of  8  feet  in  open  places. 
This  region  abounds  in  moos  pines,  under  whose  shade  la^  and  fine  plants  grow  and 
thrive  at  a  greater  elevation  than  do  the  same  In  the  Alpa  of  Switzerland ;  where  the 
moss  pines  do  not  appear,  the  earth  Is  barren,  and  produces  a  few  mountain  hlue>bells 
and  other  small  flowers.  The  upper  boundary  of  this  region  Is  5968  feet  above  the 
sea.  But  In  particular  places  among  the  stones,  the  mu^us  Is  seen  penetrating 
the  soil  at  an  elevation  of  6994  feet  alMve  the  sea.  5.  Thesnpinior  Alpine  nwioo  com- 
mences where  themuglius  terminates,  at 5966  feet,  and  continues  to  the  hwhest  peak 
of  the  Carpathians.     All  large  vegetables  disappear  at  this  elevation.     T%Is  region 
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dmml  ike  walen  of  the  Zemoi,  inom  Tifuvylvaoia ;  and  the  Tec^a, 
the  Latoreoty  the  Bodrog,  and  (he  Uiig»  aU  detoendiiig  from  the  aouthem 
aide  «f  the  Crapadc,  it  joins .  the  Mmach,  a  TnwiByJvanian  stream,  at 
Segedia,  when  the  united  streams  aftar  a  aMapaxtfiivn  cQurseiof  70  ipilee, 
fidl  into  the  Danube,  opposite  Salankaman.  Tlie  whole  compantiFe 
comae  of  the  Thciss  is  S50  British  miles.  It  is  a  very  winding  stieamy 
and  riionnds  to  a  proverh  in  fish. 

Canals.^  There  are  two  huge  navigable  canals  in  this  country,  via, : 
The  Francis  eaaal,  between  the  Daaabe  and  the  Theiss ;  sod  the  B^a 
eanal  extending  from  Facaet  to  Becskerek* 


has  a  moat  barren  and  dreary  aspect,  belDf  in  great  part  ea^verea  wMi  naked  etoiiee* 
and  the  roeki  with  dark  liduoi.  A  few  plwUib  at  the  dwarf  priwreee,  inoiuit|d« 
blue-beU,  gentian,  and  dwarf  eaw-worth,  and  other  diminative  plants  may  be  seen 
bere  and  there,  and  the  last  was  foond  in  great  abundance  at  Kalbachergrat  by 
Wahkoberg,  bdng  aa  elevation  of  7141  feet  above  the  seiu  What  to  siirprlshig,  none 
•f  the  Carpathlaiw  araoovered  with  wrpetoal  snow,  not  even  the  peak  of  Lomnitiy 
though  in  the  latitude  of  49^  1 1'.  WaJilenberg  endeavours  to  account  for  this  anomaly, 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  winds  from  the  pl^ns  of  Hungary,  which  are  the  most 
aaKteaaive  In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  where  the  oanmor  heats  are  vvry  gnal.  The 
fiiUowiiig  are  the  elevations  of  the  other  Carpathian  moimtalni^  finom 


£ng. 


Rnika,  Poyana  0912 

GaUuripi 9594 

Buthest  (Transylvania)    .  6696 

Bvthest  (WaUaohia)  0698 

Radmth  (High  Valley)  .  8507 

Csema  Gova  ....  5116 
Badlshiw  (Eastern  Carpathians)  7974 
Snrat  (Do.  do.)    .        7594 

Mount  Calvary,  near  Schemnitz,!  ^aatt 
(byEsmark)         .  .    /•^ 

Kmonstadt,  cHyof,  in  Transylvante  2080 
Scfaasburg,  (Tnuurlvania)  940 

Erlair  or  Agria,  Upper  Hunfsry      780 


i,(T] 
Uenokar 
Lentsehltz 


Babia  Gova 

Green  Lake 

Fichsee 

Kuknratzo 

Sehemnita,  mining  town  of 

GyongOB,  In  Upper  Hnagavy 

Tokav*  Bo. 

Semlfn      .... 


Bttu 
710 

7878 

UMJU 

7S74 
^423 

tms 

fi047 
4807 

2172 


470 
290 


The  elevation  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  Tatra,  in  the  counties  of  Urah, 
Berogh,  and  Mannarosh,  according  to  Kitaibel,  who  examined  them,  are  equally  kny 
with  the  Tatra,  examined  by  WaUenberg,  those  aspeeiidly  on  the  frontlwi  of  Galleia 
and  the  Buckowine,  but  they  are  not  so  steep  as  the  Tatra,  nor  covered  with  so 
many  huge  and  bare  rocks ;  they  rest  on  a  broader  base,  and  their  summits  are  not 
so  sharp  nor  pointed.  The  Caipathians  to  the  £.  and  &  of  Tkmnsyhrania  ham  not 
y«t  been  expkced,  nor  their  elei«tiono  taken. 

There  are  a  number  of  passes  In  the  Carpathian  system,  which  may  be  easily 
defended  against  invading  armies.  The  pass  of  Jablunkawer,  leads  south  from 
Austrian  wieste  into  Upper  Huogary.— Another  noted  pass  to  at  the  source  of 
the  Thetos,  and  leads  into  Poeutia  and  the  BuGkowine.--The  third  pass  Jto  at  the 
source  of  the  Btotriza,  and  leads  into  the  Buckowine  from  Transylvania.— The  fourth 
pass  to  at  the  source  of  the  Alauta ;  it  leads  Into  Moldavia,  and  to  called  tiM  gate  of 
Gheoois.— The  fifth  pass  toat  the  source  of  Click,  a  moontaia-tofrent  that  fidto  Into 
the  Alauta.— The  sixth  to  the  Vulcaner  pBss.-i-The  seventh  Is  the  Buzzanner  pass,  a 
lew  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Kronstat,  leading  Into  Wallaohla.- The  el|dith  to  the  pass  of 
the  Red  Tower,  to  the  S.E.  of  Hermanstadt,  described  by  Dr.  Oarka,  pneenting 
tndy  Alpine  eeenery ;  and  vrhere  the  rtpid  Alauta,  after  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings amonc  tremendous  snowycHfls  narrowing  its  channel,  at  last  escapes  through 
rngf  ed  defies,  and  enters  the  Wallachian  plains. — ^Ilie  ninth  pass  leads  through  tne 
Iroagate  branch  Into  the  Banttat  of  Temeswvr,  and  to  cdled  thejmtto  of  Veteraai* 
These  passes  are  all  well-ibrtified,  to  prevent  the  antrance  of  the  Turks  into  Transyl- 
vania and  the  Bannat ;  but  several  of  these  passes  were  neverthelees  fenced  by  the 
Tories,  whoblew  up  the  grotto  of  VeteranI,  in  the  campaign  of  1788.— Another  pass 


the  Deva,  kads  ftoa  Tran^lvaaia  to  the  Baiwmt,  on  the  south ;  aod  the 
pass  worthy  of  notice  to  in  the  western  chain  leading  Into  Upper  Hungary,  by  way 
of  the  river  Keres,  or  Creus,  which  must  be  croesed  no  leas  than  thirty  times,  oaring 
ite  passes  through  the  cluUn,  before  ihe  traveller  can  enter  the  Hoi^gariao  ^laioa. 
The  wiMde  tEKtent  of  the  Crapack  mooataiaa,'biyina&fig  at  Fasabuig,  and  ruaaiqg 
thence  N.E.  apd  then  S.E.,  and  afterwards  S.W.,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar,  cannot  be  toss  than  900  Brittoh  miles,  induding  Ihm  whole  diwit  that 
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y^  Huiu^arian  mdimtoins,  with  rich  gold  ores ;  and  4th,  the  moonlaiiM  of 

the  Sannat.^ 

Hwenr^  HoBgaiy  does  not  border  upon  any  6ea ;  bat  is  watered  by 
very  large  rivers.  Toe  principal  is  the  Danube,  to  the  basin  of  winch  all 
the  others,  except  the  Poprad,  belong.  The .  level  of  the  Danid>e  al 
Presburg  is  SSO  feet ;  at  Raab,  272  ^  at  Buda,  229  ;  and  near  Oraova, 

I  140  feet.     Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Leitha,  the  Raab,  the  Waag 

or  Vag,  the  Gran,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Theias  or  Tisasa.  This 
last-mentioned  stream  is  the  largest  of  all  the  tributary  riisers  of  the 
Danube.     It  rises  on  the  confines  of  Pocutia-;  and  after  receiving  into  itt 

• 

*  I  miut  premiM  the  following  account  by  stating  that  Wahlenbcrg «  descriptioo 
does  not  comprehend  all  the  Carpathian  range,  but  only  the  N.W.  portion  of  it» 
extending  from  N.  lat.  48*65'  to  40*'  lfi'»  and  U*  of  longitude,  which  vras  aU  the  par. 
tion  he  was  enabled  to  explore.  The  rest  of  the  elevations  mentioned  below  an  mm 
Bslbi.  The  farthest  west  range  of  the  Cai-pathians  is  denominattd  Tatra.  It  runs 
K.  and  S.,  and  is  divided  into  two  by  the  Waag  river,  which  passes  through  it.  The 
following  are  the  highest  peaks,  according  to  WaUenberg,  given  ha  English  feet» 
though  originally  in  French,  by  Wahlenberg  himself:— 


Krivan,  ....        6646 1  Czemy,  Cameo, 

Coch, 6196 1  Kluckberg,  ....        4442 

East  of  Tatra,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  in  that  direction  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Great  Carpathian  Alps.  The  highest  of  this  chain  is  Chocs,  6636  feet  above  the  sea. 
About  18  miles  E.  of  Chocs  the  great  Eastern  Alps  begin.  This  chain  i%  in  fiwat, 
only  one  great  mountain,  about  S4  miles  iong,  by  10  broad.  Towards  the  W.  the  high 
portion  is  much  narrower  than  towards  the  £.,  and  the  highest  elevations  of  all  are 
towards  the  eastern  end.  This  immense  mountain  mass  contains  Tarious  |4ains  and 
vallies,  and  a  good  many  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  it.  To  this  mass  the  inhabitants 
haveffiven  the  denomination  of  Tatra,  or  the  Hideous,  from  its  singularly  dreanr aspect. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  peaks  belonging  to  it,  as  measured  by  Wahirn- 
berg:— 


€V' 

£«• 

Fioei, 

P«L 

Great  Lomnitzer  Spitxi    . 

8464 

Handsdorfr  Spitzi     . 

8S1S 

Csabi         ...       * 

8S1S 

Viszoka 

8S13 

Krivan      .... 

8034 

Givlsdorf  Ressel 

73«0 

Rothesecthurm 

7678 

Hintere  Leithen 

6591 

Stirnberg 
Kod  Pavlova 

6SS7 

The  Lake  Hinzka     . 

6219 

6942 

Nochsteiu 

49S4 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Waac  is  a  smaller  range,  running  paralld  to  the  Great 
Tatra,  the  highest  of  which  is  Djumbier,  6676  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  llie 
central  and  highest  parts  of  these  mountains,  consist  of  granite,  composed  of  quartz 
and  milk-white  feldspar,  with  very  little  mica.  At  a  lower  level,  gray  waeke  and 
transition  limestone,  appear.  The  latter  is  most  abundant  on  the  north  side  of  the 
monntain,  but  seems  to  be  nearly  wanting  on  the  south  side. 

From  the  level  of  the  Danube  to  the  summit  of  the  Carpathians,  Hnngary  pvesenti 
five  zones  or  belts,  risinc  successively.  1.  The  plains  nch  in  com,  and  fruit  trees, 
extending  to  the  first  hiUs,  or  neai'ly  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  8.  The  woody  region, 
or  the  region  where  the  oak,  beech,  and  chesnut  thrive.  The  termination  of  the  beech 
is  at  the  height  of  4194  feet  above  the  sea.  This  r^on  is  ricJier  ha  i^ants  than  the 
same  region  m  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  8.  The  Sub- Alpine  region  commences  where 
the  beech  terminates,  and  where  the  pinus  abies,  or  Scotch  fir,  begins,  and  ccfaibits 
nearly  the  same  plants  as  in  Switzerland.  But  as  we  ascend  this  region,  a  aCiildng 
difference  takes  place.  The  gloomy  and  useless  moss  pine  begins  to  cover  the  ground 
at  4476  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Scotch  fir  terminates  at  an  elevation  of  4902  feet, 
whereas  in  the  same  region  in  Switzerland,  the  Scotch  fir  vegetates  at  the  height  of 
6862  feet  above  the  sea,  or  960  feet  higher  than  on  the  Carpathian  mountains.  4b  llie 
lower  Alpine  region,  or  that  of  the  moss  pine,  extends  from  tiie  terminaCioa  of  the 
Scotch  fir,  to  where  the  moss  plant  rises  only  to  the  height  of  8  feet  In  c^n  places. 
This  region  abounds  in  moss  pines,  under  whose  shade  la^  and  fine  plants  grow  snd 
thrive  at  a  greater  elevation  than  do  the  same  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ;  wliere  the 
moss  pines  do  not  appear,  the  earth  is  barren,  and  produces  a  few  mountain  hlue-bells 
and  other  sranll  flowers.  The  upper  boundary  of  this  region  is  5968  feet  above  the 
sea.  But  in  particular  places  among  the  stones,  the  mu^us  is  seen  penetntiag 
the  soil  at  an  elevation  of  6394  feet  above  the  sea.  6.  The  superior  Alpine  ncion  com- 
mences where  themuglius  terminates,  at  6966  feet,  and  continues  to  the  hUnest  pesk 
of  the  Carpathians.     All  Urge  vegetables  disappear  at  this  elevation.     I%ia  region 
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dMUifll  the  walen  of  die  Zsmoty  ieom  TiBnaylvaoia;  and  the  Twwl, 
the  Latoreoty  the  Bodrog,  and  the  Uiig»  aU  detcanding  firom  the  aouthem 
aide  of  the  Crapadc,  it  joina  the  Mmach,  a  Tnaaaylvaniaii  atream,  at 
Segedia,  when  the  united  atreama  after  a  eooijiamtive  cQnraeiOf  70  ipilee» 
fiail  into  the  Danube,  oppoaite  Salaokaaan.  Tlie  whole  compantiFO. 
eome  of  the  Theiaa  is  S50  Britiah  milea.  It  ia  a  very  winding  ttreaa* 
and  ribonnda  to  a  proverh  in  fiah. 

Canais.^  There  are  two  huge  navigable  canals  in  this  country,  vis,  i 
The  Fivncia  eaaal,  between  the  Danaibe  and  the  Theiaa  ;  and  the  B^a 
aanal  extending  froin  Facsat  to  Becakerek* 


has  tt  moat  bsmtn  and  dreary  aspect,  bdiif  in  great  part  e^verea  wMi  'naked  ftonee* 
and  the  rocka  with  dai^  lidkene.  A  few  pbnt%  at  the  dwarf  primreee^  moiuffdA 
blue-bell,  gentian,  and  dwarf  saw-worth,  and  other  diminutive  plants  may  be  seen 
here  and  there,  and  the  last  was  found  in  great  abundance  at  Kall>achergrat  by 
Wahknberg,  bdng  an  ebfation  of  7141  feet  above  the  eeiu  What  to  surprkiog,  none 
•f  the  Carpathiane  are  covered  with  wrpetoal  snow,  not  even  the  peak  of  Ijomnita, 
though  in  the  latitude  of  49^  1 1'.  WaJilenberg  endeavours  to  account  for  this  anomaly, 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  winds  from  the  pl^ns  of  Hungary,  whieh  are  the  most 
aaKtaaalve  In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  where  the  oanmar  heats  are  very  treat.  The 
foUowtog  are  the  elevations  of  the  other  Carpathian  mountain^  finom  0albi  :— 


Enff, 
Feei, 
6912 
9594 
8698 


Rmka,  Poyana 

Gailuripi  • 

Bnthest  (Transylvania) 

Balfaest  (Wallachia) 

Radnath  (High  Valley)  .  8507 

Czema  Gova     ....       6116 

Bndishiw  (Eastern  Carpadiians)      7974 

Snrat  (Do.  do.)    .        7594 

Mount  Calvary,  near  Schemnitz,!  ^aatt 
(byEsmark)         .  .    /*^ 

Kroonstadt,  city  of,  in  Transylvania  2080 
Schasbug,  (Tnuurlvania)  940 

Erlair  or  Agria,  Upper  Hungary      780 


Medtoseh,  (Transyliwiia) 

Uenokar 

Lentschitz 


Fresiba     . 

Babia  Gova 

Green  Lake 

Fichsee 

Kukuratzo 

Sehemnitz,  mining  town  of 

Oyong«M,  in  Upper  Hungary 

Toka;r»  i>o. 

Semlm      .... 


But, 
710 

7878 

OAMS 
UlUU 

7274 
^423 
6786 
6047 

4ao7 

2172 


470 
290 


The  elevation  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Tatra,  in  the  counties  of  Urah, 
B«regh,  and  Marmarosh,  according  to  Kitail>el,  who  examined  them,  are  equally  kny 
with  the  Tatra,  enmhwd  by  WaUenberg,  those  aspeeiidlar  on  the  frontiers  of  Galida 
and  the  Buckowine,  but  they  are  not  so  steep  as  tbe  Tatra,  nor  covered  with  so 
many  huge  and  Iwre  roclcs ;  they  rest  on  a  broader  iMMe.  and  their  summits  are  not 
so  sliarp  nor  pointed.  The  Carpathians  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  Tkvnsylvania  hanv  not 
yvt  been  ezpkred,  nor  their  elevatione  taken. 

lliere  are  a  number  of  passes  in  the  Carpathian  svstem,  which  may  be  easily 
defended  against  invading  armies.  The  pass  of  Jablunkawer,  leads  south  from 
Austrian  ffileste  into  Upper  Hungary.^Anolhar  noted  paas  to  at  the  soeroe  ef 
the  Theiai,  and  leads  into  Pocutia  and  the  Bnokowine.---The  third  pass  Jto  at  the 
source  of  Uie  Bistriza,  and  leads  into  the  Buckowine  from  Transylvania.— The  fourth 
pass  to  at  thesouroe  of  the  Alauta;  it  leads  into  Moldavia,  and  is  called  tiM  gate  of 
Gheoois.— Hie  fifth  pass  to  at  the  source  of  Click,  a  moantaio-torrent  that  fiUls  into 
the  Alauta. — The  sixth  is  the  Vulcaner  pBS8.-i-The  seventh  is  the  Buzzanner  pass,  a 
lew  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Kronstat,  leading  into  Wallachia.— The  ehdith  to  the  pass  of 
the  Red  Tower,  to  the  S.E.  of  Hermanttadt,  described  by  Dr.  Oarke,  praseoting 
tndy  Alpine  eoenerv ;  and  where  the  r$pid  Alauta,  after  many  turnings  imd  wind- 
ings among  tremendous  snewyclifiiB  narrowing  its  channel,  at  last  escapes  through 
rugged  defiles,  and  enters  the  Wallachian  plains.— The  ninth  pass  leads  through  the 
Irongate  branch  Into  the  Beoaat  of  TeaMsvivr,  and  to  cdled  the  grotto  of  Veteraai* 
These  passes  are  all  well-lbrtified,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Transyl* 
vania  and  the  Bannat;  but  sevcaral  of  these  passes  were  neverthdees  fM«ed  by  the 
Turks,  who  blew  up  the  grotto  of  Veterani,  in  the  campaign  of  1788.— ^Another  pass 
named  the  Deva,  leads  ftom  Tran^lvaaia  to  the  Baiwmt,  on  the  south ;  aod  the  Met 
pass  worthy  of  notice  to  in  the  weetem  chain  leading  into  Upper  Hungary,  by  way 
of  the  river  Keres,  or  Creus,  which  must  be  croesed  no  leas  than  thirty  times,  oaring 
its  passage  through  the  chain,  before-the  trawller  ean  enter  the  Hungarian  ^laloa. 
The  whato  extent  of  the  Crapaek  mountaina,  beginning  at  Fessbuig,  and  ruaniqg 
thence  N.E,  and  then  S.£«,  and  afterwards  S.W.,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Bannat  of 
Temeewar,  cannot  be  toes  than  900  British  miles,  indodlng  4e  whole  diwit  that 
TranaylvaaJa. 

Sk 


iM>  Euaopx. 

Tcpogr^^fhy.2  Hungary  is  divided  into  6  dfcles. 

Ijt  Tke  OMe  an  tke  i^  suk  i^  the  DamibeJ]  This  cinde  Ees  on  the 
N*  and  £.  of  the  Danube.  The  sni&oe  of  this  drde  exceecb  22,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  nearly  2,200,000.  Tbe  dty  tf 
Presbuig  is  situated  wiUiin  this  circle  on  the  Danube.  Its  populatm 
is  stated  by  Stein,  at  35,055  souls,  and  by  Balbi,  at  41,000,  in  1826. 
It  possesses  a  catholic  college,  and  a  Lutheran  gymnasinm.  In  the 
cathedral  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Elemosynarius,  in  which  the  kings 
of  Hungary  were  crowned  in  ancient  times. — ^Buda,  or  Ofen,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  is  the  residesoe 
of  the  Palatine,  and  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  and  contains  about 
83,000  inhabitants.  Pest,  or  Pesth,  die  finest  town  in  the  kingdom, 
now  called  the  London  of  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  united  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  quite  t 
modem  city,  but  already  contains  3,900  houses  with  59,000  inhabitants, 
a  uniFersity  with  four  fisculties,  and  a  libiary  of  50,000  volumea. 

2d.  Tike  Cirek  beyond  w  on)  Tbe  population  of  this  circle  is  aboot 
the  right  bank  if  the  Danybe.]  1,700,000.  It  is  considerably  less 
than  the  former  circle  in  extent.  Oedenburg  on  the  Ikva,  the  prindpsl 
town,  contains  12,000  inhabitants.  There  are  large  cattle-markets  annaaiiy 
held  here,  and  in  the  ▼icinity  are  several  extensive  coal-pita* — Raab,  or 
Gvdi,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Raab  and  the  Danube,  contains  16,000 
mhabitants. — Nagy-Szigeth,  a  burgh  with  3000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  at 
the  scene  of  the  heroics!  ditfence  and  death  of  the  count  Nicolaa  Zrini, 
in  1566.1^ 

^d.  The  Circle  on  Ode  Me  of  the  Theiss.^  This  drcle  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  kingdom,  contains  about  15,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,500,000  souls.  The  burgh  of  Tokai,  or  Tokay  celebrated  for  ita  wines, 
belongs  to  this  district. 

4M.  The  Circle  b^fond  Ae  Theiee.'}  This  circle  forming  the  moat  eutem 
part  of  Hungary,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000.  The  city  of 
Debreczin,  with  45,000  inhabitants,  is  next  to  Pest  the  most  importimt 
commercial  town  of  Hungary. — Temeswar  on  the  Vega  and  Temeschis  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  regular  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  u  strongly 
fortified. 

M.  The  Provinee  <f  Slavonia.']  This  province  extending  between 
the  Drave  and  the  Swive,  is  a  part  of  that  large  country  which  was 
aeised  along  with  other  provinces,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Slavi.  A  large  part  of  ancient  Slavonia  now 
belongs  to  the  Military  frontiers  of  Austria.  That  part  which  still 
bears  the  ancient  name  of  the  country,  extends  to  about  172  Gennan, 
or  3,700  British  square  miles.  Stein  states  the  population  at  330,000. 
Nigh  to  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Eszek,  on  the  Drave,  stsnds 
the  famous  bridge,  or  rather  continuity  of  bridges  constructed  by 
Sultan  Solyman,  in  1566,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  Turkish  amies 
into  Hungary.     This  bridge  extends  across  the  Drave  and  the  marshes: 

"  Nioolu  Zrinl,  ffeneral  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  Tarcf- 
nicos  of  Hungary,  had  diatiDguished  himself  greatly  in  the  war  against  the  Turlis. 
Saltan  Soliman,  with  65,000  men  besieged  Szigeth.  which  was  defended  by  Zrinl, 
with  only  SOOO  men,  whilst  almost  the  whole  of  Hungary  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  gallantly  resisted  from  the  5th  of  August  to  the  7th  of  September,  and 
refused  all  offers  of  capitulation,  after  having  sworn  with  the  whole  garrison  to  <iii^ 
in  defence  of  the  castle.  The  Turks  ;made  a  general  assault,  and  Zrini  fell  upoo 
them  at  the  bead  of  hb  little  army,  and  died  like  a  Leonidas. 
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being  8,565  geometrical  paces,  or  5  British  miles  in  length ;  aifd  17  fmces, 
or  85  feet  hroad.  This  stractore  had  towers  on  each  side  of  it,  at  eveiy 
qtuurter  of  a  mile ;  it  was  railed  in  on  hoth  sides,  and  snpported  by  large 
piles  of  wood,  and  on  the  whole,  was  a  beantifol  and  stapendons-pieee 
of  workmanship.  Above  20,000  hands  were  employed  in  its  erection. 
The  sheep  fed  on  the  Slayonian  pastores  are  estimated  by  Tanber  at 
2,500,000 ;  and  the  annual  produce  oi  grain  is  estimated  at  an  arerage 
of  12,000,000  of  bushels. 

.  6M.  The  Province  of  Croatia.']  Civil  Croatia  comprehends  the  mari- 
time districts,  denominated  the  IMoral,  and  the  three  counties  of  Agram, 
Warasdin,  and  Kreutz,  forming  an  area  of  about  3,650  British  square 
miles,  aiul  containing  a  population,  according  to  Liechtenstem,  of 
388,754.  Agram,  or  Sagrah,  is  the  capital,  and  contains  10,000  inhab- 
itants ;  Balbi  says  7000.  There  are  Beveral  valuable  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  and  lead,  in  Croatia ;  but  most  of  them  are  entirely  neglected, 
and  none  of  them  are  wrought  with  any  kind  of  spirit,  tiiongh  there  are 
immense  forests  in  their  nei^bourhood.  Salt,  vitriol,  coals,  and  sulphur, 
are  found  in  Croatia ;  and  quarries  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  exist  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country.  All  the  bridges  and  panpet-walls,  on  the 
road  from  Carlstadt  to  Rume,  a  distance  of  85  miles>  and  also  many  of 
the  houses  in  Novi,  and  Porto  Re,  are  built  of  Croatian  marble.  Fruits 
are  plentiful,  especially  plums,  from  which  the  Croatians  distil  a  iiftvourite 
beverage  called  sMiwowiiza.  The  best  fruit  is  produced  in  the  delight- 
fnl  valley  of  Dragan,  near  Buccari ;  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  tiie  county 
of  Kreuta,  where  every  peasant  is  obliged  to  engraft  at  least  25  trees 
annually;  11,000,000  bushels  of  grain  are  estimated  to  be  annually 
produced. 

II.    THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  TRANSYLVANIA. 

Ncune  and  JBoundaries,']  Transylvama  comprenends  part  of  ancient 
Dacia,  and  is  called  by  the  natives,  Brdefy  Orszag,  that  is, '  the  woody  and 
mountainous  country ;'  by  the  Germans,  Siebenbirgen,  from  seven  cele- 
brated forts  or  castles  in  it,  and  Transylvania,  from  its  lying  beyond  the 
forests  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Hungary.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Upper  Hungary ;  on  the  N.£.  by  the  Bucko- 
wine  ;  on  the  £.  by  Moldavia ;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Wallachia ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Hungary.  Transylvania  lies  between  the  parallels  of  45^  25^, 
and  48''  N.  latitude ;  and  between  those  of  22"*  SO',  and  27"*  of  £.  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  N.  to  S.,  or  from  tiie 
mounttuns  of  Hagymas,  on  the  N.,  to  where  the  confluent  stream  of  the 
Old  and  Maciar  Syl  forces  its  way  through  the  gorge  of  Mount  Manret 
in  the  Lesser  Wallachia,  which  is  180  British  miles.  Its  greatest  extent 
from  £.  to  W.,  or  from  the  frontier  of  Moldavia,  to  the  western  range  of 
mountains,  dividing  it  from  Upper  Hungary,  where  the  river  Keres 
nsshes  through  a  narrow  defile  into  the  Hungarian  pluns,  is  150  British 
miles. 

St^perficial  Extenf]  Blnmenbach  estimates  the  superficial  extent  of 
this  principality  at  1,118.70  German  square  miles ;  Liechtenstem  assigns 
only  1,047.8,  and  Rohrer  says,  1,100.8  square  miles.  But  deducting 
the  Military  frontiere  included  in  these  admeasurements,  and  which  may 
be  estimated  at  253.30  German  square  miles,  they  would  respectively 
offer  us  865.40,  794.5,  and  856.5  German  square  miles,  as  the  proln 
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able  anriaGe  of  Transylvalitk     Sleilils  ftdiaeasareiiient  asaigiis  U  84&S 
Gennan*  or  nearly-  18^X03  Bntidit8()oftre  miles. 

History*'}  The  ancieiitinbahituitQ  of  TvMMylvttiUAy  in-  ibe  days  oHht^ 
(Jotns,  wera  the  J^alt^rrnV -a,  p0ople  of  effeminate  oHHipen».  abtnmdin^  » 
^o/(^  and<boidering4Hi  Weetera  Seythiak^  .  Wlmt  became  of  the  Ag^ 
tfa^yraif  whethar  they  Uended  with  die  Gelae  and  anbseqiientlyi  with  the 
Dacians,  o^  were  extirpated  by  them^  we  know  miti  bat  we  bear  no  omtb 
of  them.     About  the  commencement  of  the'ChpstiMi  eim)<  Tnuisylnoua 
waa  occupied  by  the  warlike  Da^iam^  a.Seythiao  tribes  of  Gothic  or^ia, 
according  to  Joraandes.**    Tbe  Joiigij^w^  a  Sanoaitic  tribes  nugmfeed  fmaifc 
die  neighbonrbood  of -the  Pal^a  MasotiB)  or  Sea  p(*  Avoff,  and  aettladin 
Transylvaniai  in  the  aeigbbowrhood  of  the  Dai^na,  and  in  the  eoantry 
between,  the  Theiaa  and  Ppnnbe,  a  short  time  prior  to<the  ftomaii  cos- 
quest  of  Dacia  by  the  emperor  Tr^an>    Other  tribes^  as- the  Aaaiti  aad 
Tanrisd,  were  dispersed  round  tbe  sonrcea.of  the  Theiss  Maro8»  or 
Marosch,  and  Alanla;  and  the  Carpi  settled  at  ibe  aouthem  front  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains^  and  gav^  their  name  to4hi^  mpge^  :  Of  these  vaaMs 
tribesy  the  Dad  .weve  the  most  powerful ;  for  besideaTransylvania^  they 
possessed  Wallachia  and  pait  of  Moldavia^-    But  their  last   mooaicfa. 
Decebalusy  being  compelled  to  bend  before  the  superior  power  oi  Tcajaa^ 
after  a  hard  contested  war  of  five  years,  the  whole  nation  was  traB^laated 
into  .the  Roman  provinces  aoirth  of  the  DannbOi  and  their*  oim  eomtty 
taken  possession  of  by  Roman  colonists  (bom  Jtaly^  and.  othfcr  parts  of  the 
empire.    The  country  thus  planted  with  the^  conquored  Dadaas,  waa  called 
JVova  JDaciat  and  subdivided. into  the  th^ee  districts  of  Daeia  R^auiSf 
Dacia  Mediterranean  and  Zhcia  PraevtUkanay    comprehending    the 
present  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.     The  Jazyges  and  Cprpi,  not* 
withstanding  the  destruction  of  the  Dacians,  still  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  proved  very  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Roman  colo- 
nists settled  on  the  Danube.     At  last  tbe  whole  nation  of  the  Carpi  were 
transplanted  by  Diodedan,.  into  the  Roman  territories  and  Pumonia. 
Some  remnants  of  the  Jazyges  sull  remain  in  Hungary.     In  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century,  the  Gotlis  seized  Transylvania,  after  defeating  the 
Sarmatians  on  the  Marosch,  where  king  Visimar,  with  tbe  |low^  of  tbe 
Sarmatian  nobility,  perished.     The  Goths  remained  in  possession  of 
Dacia,  and  all  the  countries  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  till  the 
year  375,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  an  innumerable 
host  of  Scythians,  who  seemed  to  issue  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Sar- 
inatia*^    Re-enforced  by  the  Alans,  the  Roxolani,  and  the  rest  of  the  nume- 

'  The  circumstance  of  the  Agathyni  abouodfiig  in  gold,  (fferoeL  W.  104. }  while 
ft  determines  their  geof^phical  position  to  he  the  mmieh)  Transylvania,  taken  hi 
eonnezion  with  other  circumstances  moitioned  hy  the  Greek  historian,  show*  tlhat 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  father  of  history  was  very  gnat,  oonsideriag^  the 
remote  period  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote. 

*  Dio  observes,  that  the  people,  called  Octae  by  tbe  GifeeBa,  *wen  called  Daciaw  By 
the  Romans ;  and  Justin  expressly  affirms,  that  the  Dadans  were  defended  Craspk tkw 
Goths.  That  the  Geto  and  the  Gothsy  were  oae  and'the  same  P«op^  u  now  admitted 
by  modem  historians;  and  baa  been  incontestiblyproved  oy  Finkerton,  and  tbe 
learned  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  Hermes  Scythicus.  That  the  UttoB  and  OotkM  wen 
the  same  with  the  Ancient  Sfythiant,  iajw  pytt  beyond  all ,  reasop^le  doubt :  the 
term  Ottae  being  evidently  a  fenerib  designation,  given  to  various  tribes  of  Sejthiaiis. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  Massa  OHm^  th<i  Thvtaa  Otta,  and  the  Tyri  ^efoe;  iw  in  afler^ 
iktwh  we  read  of  the  Mtup  Octhi,  the  Vin  €Mh  and  Osfrti  QiM,  In  the  latsar 
case,  Chthi  or  Gotha,  was  the  primary  denomination ;  in  the  former,  the  term  Ge<qr. 

'*  The  Hunng,  for  so  these  people  were  called,  anciently  inhabited  all  \extmdvt 
cMintry  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  now  occupied  by  the  40  bardss  of  dbs 
JUon^s,  or  Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation.     They  were  divided  into  two  great  bodftH» 
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roxKB  SannatiBn  tnbn  wbom  they  had  rabdned,  the  flinms  fell  upon  the 
Ooths  with  snch  irrwistiblie  iiay ,  and  in  each  miiltitiides,  that  ^e- war- 
like CiTnaiuiriic,  a  conqueror  of  inany  notions,  unable  to  snryive  tfafe  awful 
calamkicB.  that  now  befdrfan  aationy  laid  violent  hands  npon  himself^ 
His  8on,  Vithinmnr,  a  more  ireaohite  prino^  for  some  time  made  a  vigor- 
ous xesistanoe,  but  was  Anally  slain,  with  the  greatest  pact  of  theOstro* 
gothic  nation,  who  retreat^  to  the  plains  of  Podoha.     TheHnnns  next 
attacked  the  Visigoths^  who  possessed  Dacia,  and  completely  defeated 
theiDy  though  they  hadcoastmcted  a  strong  wall  extending  from  >  the 
Pmth  to  the  Danube,  to  protect  tbemselTes  from  diese  direadfnl  barbaxians. 
At  laaift  the  wbcde  nation  of  tiie  Gotfas^  nnable  to  witfaalaQd  the  Hnnns^ 
abandoned  Transylvania  and  the  whole  coimtry  to  the  north  of  the 
I>anabe,  to  their  victoriom  invaders,  who  ikna  became  masters  of  all  the 
coim^  from  the  Don  to  the  Dannbet;    Transylvania  was  seized  by  the 
Gepidm,  after  the  vast  empire  of  the  Hunns  had  tenninated  with  the 
death  of  Attila ;  bat  some  tribes  of  the  Hunns  still  remained  in  th& 
conntry,  whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  SicuUy  in  the 
N.E.  of  Trensylvania.     The  Gepidn  were  almost  wholly  extiqmted  by 
the  Lombards,  aided  by  tha^vorj,  pother  Scythian  tribe»-  m  <the  year 
566 ;  but  some  of  their  descendants  still  remain  in  Hungary  and  Trsn- 
aylvania.     The  Madschars^  who  conquered  Hungary  in  the  9di  century, 
added  Transylvania  to  their  dominions,  m  997.    In  the  middle  ages, 
Transylvania  was  peopled  by  the  following  tribes,  namely,  the  //ten- 
gariansy  or  Madschars^  in  the  western  quarter;  the  SzeMefyh  enoneously 
named  SicuUj  and  believed  to  be  the  real  descendants  of  tlw  once  formid- 
able Hunns,  on  the  N.E. ;  a  numerous  colony  of  Saxons  who  penetrated 
into  Transylvania  in  the  I2th  century,  and  settled  on  the  frontier  of 
Wallachia,  between  the  rivers  Alauta  and  Marosch ;  and  the  Vlaki*  who 

ealled  the  Northern  and  the  Soothern  Hudob,  and  were  long  a  terror  to  the  Chtneee. 
But  at  length  the  Chinese^  aided  by  the  Southern  Hunne,  in  the  reign  of  Hyau  Hoti, 
emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  completely  defeated  the  Northern  Hunns,  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  eommencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Of  the  Hunns  thus  subdued  in 
Tartary,  some  mingled  with  the  tribes  who  had  been  brought  hj  the  Chinese  general 
Tew-hyen,  to  repeople  the  country;  but  the  major  part  continued  to  advance  to- 
wards the  west,  m  two  diTisions  in  the  direction  of  the  Oxns  and  the  Wolga,  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Astracan,  where,  as  the  Chinese  historians  lose  sight  of  them, 
ours  begin  to  have  them  in  view.  The  first  division  took  possession  of  the  fruitful 
phdns  betwixt  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  or  the  Jihun  ana  Sihun;  and  were  called 
the  WhU9  Humfy  by  Prooopius,  and  the  JBeyaUlahy  by  the  Arabian  writers.  The 
Greek  historians,  corrupting  this  last  word,  called  these  Hunns  Nej^thaUteM^  Ente^ 
Utet,  and  JEvthaiites ;  whic^  led  several  modern  writers,  particulany  the  learned 
ShicUlard,  In  his  Tkarich  of  the  PeraiaA  Kings,  to  imagine  that  thete  people  were 
Jewi,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  The  other  di^sion  soon  pasrii^  the  WoJga,  crossed 
the  Steppe  of  Astracan,  fell  upon  the  Alans,  who  possessed  the  territories  watered  by 
the  Bon ;  and  penetrating  the  extensive  range  of  the  Oural  mountains,  conquered 
Siberia. 

*  Theae  Vlaki  were  of  Roman  origin  ;  perhaps  the  descendants  of  those  Romans 
with  wlwm  Tridan  peopled  Dacia,  iSter  the  defeat  and  death  of  Dcoebalus.  Cop- 
■trsiiied  to  abairaon  their  settlements,  by  the  continual  succession  of  migratoihy  tribfes 
of  Scythians,  they  retired  northward  to  Ilak,  or  Black,  beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baskirk :  they  returned  thence,  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Pattinatei  or 
PtUtkineffrij  and  Bukarians,  both  Scythian  trilws,  and  obtained  a  portion  of  Tran-  ' 
tiylvsnia.  The  Vlaki  have  always  been  a  distinct  race,  never  mixing  with  the  barbar- 
ous tribes,  who  at  different  times  settled  in  Hunrary  and  Tran&ylvania.  In  the  9th 
century,  they  embraced  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Greek  church,  which  they  stDI 
profeai.  In  the  12th  century,  a  numerous  colony  of  the  Vlaki  passed  the  mountains 
to  the  wtttfa  of  Transvlvania,  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  for  their  numerous  cattle,  and 
settled  In  the  tract  lyfng  between  these  mountains  and  the  Danube,  which  firom  those 
colonisti,  vrai  called  jKioiha,  or  F&iAia,  and  corruptly  Wallachia,  Soon  after  this, 
another  cdonv  of  Vlaki  psissed  the  eastern  range  of  the  Crapock,  and  settled  in 
Mi^via,  under  the  conduct  of  Boy^Um  ;  from  whom  the  country  was  denominated 
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possessed  the  sonth  of  Transylvanift,  on  tbe  borders  of  WalkciBL 
The  modern  inhabitants  of  Transylvania  are  thus  a  very  mixed  race,  die 
descendants  of  Tarions  and  distinct  tribes.  But  the  principal  nadosi 
who  inhabit  Transylyania,  are  the  Szeckhelyi,  or  ScytlniHy  corni]rtlT 
termed  Sieuli;  the  Madschars,  or  modem  Hongarians;  the  Vlackes: 
and  the  Saxons.  Liechtenstem  gives  the  following  enumeration  of  tke 
different  races  : — ^Magyars  and  Szeckhely,  460,000 ;  Saxons  in  the  soaik 
420,000;  Vlackes,  or  Wallachians,  800,000;  Zigeones,  or  Gypsies, 
70,000  ;  SUyi,  or  Slavonians,  7000;  Armenians,  5,500  ;  Jews,  2,500; 
ItaJians,  2,000.  The  Szeckhelyi,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hnmuj 
use  a  dialect  of  the  Hnnno-Scythic  langoage,  an  alphabet  of  which  his 
been  given  to  the  public  by  tbe  learned  Mattibew  Belins ;  and  it  ia  beUeved, 
that  several  manuscripts  written  in  the  Hunno-Scythian  character,  and 
of  great  antiquity,  are  still  preserved  in  Transylvania.  The  Hnngarians 
use  the  same  language  with  their  brethren  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  TibdstI- 
vania;  which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.  The 
Saxons  speak  the  same  language  with  the  inhabitants  of  Loiter  Saxony, 
but  so  intermixed  with  Hungarian  as  makes  it  seem  quit«^  different  from 
the  Grerman  or  High  Dutch ;  but  in  the  district  of  Burckland,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Wallachia,  where  the  Saxons  live  unmixed  with  any  otber 
races,  their  peculiar  language  is  spoken  with  the  greatest  pnrity.  The 
language  of  the  Vlaki — which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Greeks— is  a 
dialect  of  the  Slavonic,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  bad  Latin. 

Modem  History.'^     Transylvania,  from  its  conquest  by  Stephen,  idiig^ 
of  Hungary,   in  1004,  continued  subject  to  that  kingdom,  and  was 
governed  by  Waxvodea.^      After  the  fotal  battle  of  1526,  John  Scepus, 
Waivode  of  Transylvania,  married  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  LomSt 
and  became  king  of  Hungary,  under  the  protection  of  Sol3rnuui  tbe 
magnificent,  holding  it  and  Transylvania  as  fiefs  of  the  Porte.    Upon  tbe 
death  of  king  John,  Hungary  was  converted  into  a  separate  kingdom,  by 
Sultan  Solyman,  and  Transylvania  was  given  to  his  widow  and  her 
infant  son ;  but  he  dying,  Transylvania  was  divided  between  two  riral 
^tions,  one  of  which  was  supported  by  the  house  of  Austria,  and  tbe 
other  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  country  was 
a  scene  of  intestine  warfiure,  for  many  years.     The  papal  party  were 
Bupporte<l  by  the  power  of  Austria ;  and  the  Protestant  party,  beaded 
by  the  celebrated  Botskay,  were  aided  by  the  Turks ;  when  the  successes 
of  tbe  latter  obliged  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  1606,  to  acknowledge  tbe 
independence  of  Transylvania.      Botskay  was  succeeded  by  Bethieio 
Gabor,  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Catholics  and  house  of  Austria,  and  s 
firm  friend  of  the  Porte,  whose  vassal  he  became  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self agGunst  the  Catholic  faction.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Stephen, 
between  whom,  and  the  family  of  Ragotski,  a  contest  arose  for  tbe 
principality,  in  which  the  Ragotski  feunily  finally  prevailed.     Upoo  ^ 
death  of   Ragotski,   a   civil   war  agidn  commenced;   but  the  bslance 
turned  in  favour  of  Michael  Abaffi,  who,  aided  by  the  Turks ;  under  tbe 

Bogdaniot  in  tbe  Slavonic  language.  Thus  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians  ire  the 
descendants  of  the  Transylvanlan  VlakL  The  Wallachians  are  called  br  tbe  modern 
Greeks,  Jlfavro-FiCaAAi;  and  by  the  Turks,  Kara^Iflak^  or  vukarlv,  Kara-Vlakh. 
which,  in  both  languages,  signifies  'the  Black  Wallachians.'  The  'Moldavisni  tf* 
called  by  the  Greeks,  Leueo-TUM,  and  by  the  Turks,  AAh-  VtaAhi,  which  tiioi^ 
'the  White  Wallachians.'  /  — »  ,  -^ 

^  ■  ITie  term  is  Slavonic,  signifying  the  commander  of  an  army ;  but,  by  llw  Poi*** 
It  is  given  to  governors  of  provinces. 
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famoua  Tizir  CapTogli»  completely  defeated  the  imperialists,  at  the  hattle 
of  Clausenborg,  and  drove  them  out  of  Transylvania.  Ahaffi  conturaed 
in  poesession  of  Transylvania,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte,  till  his  death,  in 
1690.  At  his  death,  the  fiunily  of  Ragotski  contended  for  the  princi« 
pality  with  the  victorious  Anstrians— who  had  by  this  time  reconquered 
Turkish  Hungary — ^but  without  success.  Tekeli,  who  had  married 
Abaffi's  widow  and  inherited  Ins  claims,  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  was 
compelled  to  live  as  an  exile  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  where  he  died  at  Nicomedia.  Transylvania  was  ceded  to 
the  Austrians,  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699,  and  has  ever  since 
continued  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  though  an  attempt  was  made, 
in  1738,  by  the  Ragotski  family,  to  recover  their  influence  under  the 
protection  of  the  Porte,  but  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  peace  of 
Belgrade,  in  1740. 

P^sical  Feaiures,  Sfc.']  In  figure  Transylvania  resembles  Bohemia, 
being  nearly  oval ;  and  like  it  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Though 
resembling  Bohemia  in  these  respects,  it  differs  in  this :  that  while  tibe 
latter  resembles  a  vast  basin,  or  concavity, — the  former  is  woody  and 
mountainous  throughout,  the  surrounding  ranges  sending  out  lateral 
ridges  or  branches  from  different  points  of  their  immense  circumference, 
whidi  terminate  towards  the  centre  of  the  country  in  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  rich  in  minerals.  Owing  to  its  superior  elevation,  its 
climate  is  more  temperate  and  wholesome  than  that  of  Hungary ;  but 
the  water  in  many  places  is  strongly  impregnated  with  minerals,  and  apt 
to  produce  colics  and  other  dangerous  distempers ;  even  the  very  wine 
produced  in  the  country  is  affe^ed  in  a  similar  way.  Environed  and 
intersected  by  mountains,  it  contains  many  delightful  vaUies,  watered  by 
innumerable  streams,  which,  descending  from  the  mountains  on  the  N.E. 
and  E.,  disembogue  themselves  into  the  Marosch  and  Alauta,  the  two 
main  rivers  of  the  country ;  the  former  of  which — the  Marisos  of  Strabo — 
running  S.W.  through  tibe  whole  of  Transylvania,  enters  Hungary  and 
joins  the  Theiss ;  and  the  latter,  after  watering  the  eastern  divinon  of 
the  country,  runs  S.  through  Wallachia  to  the  Danube.  There  ar9 
several  lakes  and  marshes,  among  the  latter  of  which  the  Hellmora98,  near 
Kovaszna,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  unfathomable  depth.  Transyl- 
vania produces  a  superabundance  of  excellent  wheat,  and  its  rich 
pastures  feed  vast  numbers  of  black  caUle.  The  country  contains  many 
extensive  forests,  inhabited  by  buf&loes,  bears,  lynxes,  elks,  wild  asses, 
wild  boars,  chamois,  ermines,  and  beavers. 

Industry,'\  Agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  but  it  is  still  carried  on  in  a  very 
primitive  manner  as  in  Hungary.  Nevertheless,  the  fertile  toil  yields  more 
than  supplies  the  home-consiunption.  The  vine,  too,  is  grown  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  and,  under  good  management,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine 
might  be  produced  for  exportation.  The  quantity  of  salt  in  this  country 
is  enormous ;  the  whole  of  Europe  might  be  provided  with  salt  from 
bence.     There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  Transylvania. 

Commerce.']  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians;  and  the  importation  probably  exceeds  the 
exportation.  The  transit  from  the  Armenian  provinces  to  Hungary  and 
Germany  is  considerable. 

Mines  tf  Trajisylvania.^    The  mines  of  Transylvania  and  the  Bannat 
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of  Temeswmr,  are  veiy  numennu  aad  ydmble.  llioee  of  Nigiig)  12 
Britbh  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Derm,  wbtb.. discovered  by  a  Wdhcfaia 
peaaoaty  who  said  that  he  had  observed  a  light  sfauung  in  die  eveni&g 
over:  the  spot.  This  flame  is  exactly  similar  to  that  whiidi  appeanii 
the  neigfabonthood  of  Pietra  Mala,  in  Tnaeanyy  and  in  tbe  opimoa  rf 
minen,  is  an  iadication  of  gold  m  the  bowds  of  the  earth.  The  miDa, 
indicated  by  the  above  phenomenon^  prodoce  the  gray  gold  on^  or  thit 
precioiu  metal  mixed  with  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  and  sometiinei 
with  manganese  and  zinc*  TlieyaiB  the  richest  in  all.TransylvaBii, 
and  are  conducted  vrith.  the  .greatest  oai^.  The  profits  of  the  Napig 
mine,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke's  information,  amonnted,  dnrii^  die  spice 
of  20  years,  to  4,000,000  florins,  or  £26,000  sterling,  amraally )  nd 
the  mine  is  still  as  productive  as  whesa  first  discovered.  At  OfeaAiai^ 
25  British  miles  to  the  north  of  Carlsbnrg,  is  found  the  white  gold  on, 
which  also  occurs  in  the  hills  of  Fatsebay,  in  the  same  quarter.  To  the 
west  of  Carlesbnrg,  the  country  presents  numerous  gold  nunes,  netr 
Zalathna.  In  the  north  of  Traasylvaaia,  are  the  gold  mines  of  Kqpnkk» 
Rodna,  Felsobanya^  and  othera.  Mr«  Esmarck^  vbp  visited  Hongaiyiii 
L796,  also  notiees  the  gold  mines  of  Virospatack^  Kimick,  and  Boila, 
but  some  are  exhausted.  Oraviaa^  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeewar,  ntoated 
on  the  west  of  a  eham  of  mountains,  consisting  of  micaoeoas  scfaktB, 
granite,  and  metallic  rock,  or  the  MUBumn^taM^emmoi  Baran  do  Bon, 
18  the  chief  mining  town  in  that  qiwrter. .  Towards  the  south  of  Qmria, 
are  found  mines  of  c<^per ;  and  gold  and  silver  mines  at  Dogaadca,  to 
the  south.  At  Ohlapan,  near  Zaklthila,  the  finest  goM  in  TiansylfiBii 
is  found,  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand.  It  is  snppes^  that  Hungary  9dA 
Transylvania  together  produce,  besidos  gold  and  .silver,  annually,  3^000 
lbs.  of  copper ;  also  iron,  quicksilver,  and  other  mineca|B« 

ReUffkm  and  Stats  ff]l^uoaikm*2.  Aocovding  to  Hassel,  there  are  about 
380,000  Catholics  and  United  Greeks,  917,000  Greeks,  or  Eartem 
Church,  210,000  Calvinists,  168,000  Lutherans,  45,000  Unitariaai, 
5,500  Armenians,  and  2,500  Jews,  in  Tcansylvania;  and  about  70,000 
Qipsies,  who  cannot  with  pn^riety  be  placed  under  any  religions 
denomination.  The  Magyars  and  Saxons  have  the  best  schools;  those 
of  the  Vlaki  are  utterly  miserable.  The  whde  of  Transylvsnia  has 
only  two  booksellers'  shops,  seven  piinting-o£5ces,  and  twelve  papst- 
inills. 

. .  GovemmentJ2  '^^  constitution  of  Transylvania  is  a  limited  moDsrcfay, 
in  many  respects  resembling  that  of  Hungary ;  but  the  prince  enjoys 
here  more  extensive  rights,  and  his  influence  in  the  Diet  is  greater* 
The  executive  power  belongs  entirely  to  him,  and  no  law  can  be  cnac^ 
without  his  sanctioni  The  deputies  to  the  assembly  of  the  Statss  are 
elected  by  the  three  principal  nations,  among  whom  the  Magyan  hold 
the  first  place*  The  magnate  consbt  of  the  great  oflicera  of  State,  the 
counts,  and  barons.  The  gentry  are  Magyars  and  Szeckhelyi,  bat  the 
royal  towns  Saxons  only.  The  principality  is  governed  in  the  iobr  of 
the  prince  and  nobility,  by  the  Diet,  the  officers  of  State,  the  ropl 
government,  the  exchequer,  the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  the  tribaoals  of 
justice,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  Szeckhelyi  and  Saxons.  The  Di^ts 
meet  upon  summons  from  the  prince,  at  Hermanstadt.  The  revenaes  anse 
from  the  contributions,  customs,  metals,  minerals,  rock-ealt,  roya^ 
demesnes,  escheats,  and  confiscations,  and  are  levied  by  the  tceasof}'* 
They  amount  to  from  four  to  five  million  of  florins. 
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Tcpoffrtg)hy.2     '^^  country  k  divided  into  three  large  districtSy 
whieh  are  again  anbdivided  into  eoimttes. 

1^    The  Land  nf  the  /TtM^orMifw)  The  Burfiue  of  this  district, 
€T  Magywrt^  J  according     to    Liechtenstem, 

amounts  to  425  Garman  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  about 
)  ,200,000.  Klausenhurg  or  Kolosrar,  the  capital  of  TrBasylvania,  on  the 
Szamos,  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  The  gold  mine  of  Saekerembe, 
ia  this  district,  produced  from  1747  to  1812,  7,000,000  of  florms. 

24  The  Land  of  the  SzeMefyi.^  This  is  a  district  of  about  222.^4 
German  square  miles,  with  200,000  inhabitants.  Maros  Vasaihely,  or 
Neumarkt.on  the  Maros,  containing -9,500  inhabitants,  has  serend  fine 
buildings,  among  others  the  pabce  of  Tekeli,  with  a  Ubrary  of  60,000 
▼olumes.1 — Udvvhely  contains  6000  inhabitants. 

S€lj  The  Land  of  the  Saxons.']  This  district  does  not  exceed  194.96 
German  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  above  400,000  souls.  The 
chief  town  is  Hermannstadt,  with  18,000  inhabitants. — Kronstadt  C4mtains 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  conducts  an  extensive  commeroe.— -Reps,  with 
2,200  inhabitants,  has  several  salt  and  sulphur  springs. 

111.  THE  MILITARY  FRONTIERS. 

Name  and  Boundaries,']     This  country  has  its  name  from  its  situu- 

tion  on  the  frontiers  on  the  S.£.  side  of  the  empire,  and  from  its  military 

constitution.     The  name  first  occurs  in  the  16th  century,  when  king 

Ferdinand   granted  lands  to  a  number  of  Turkish  emigrants  on  the 

boundaries  of  Croatia,  taking  them  bound  in  return  to  defend  these  limits. 

The  complete  formation,  however,  of  the  frt>ntierso{  Karlstadt,  Waiasdin, 

and  the  Banqat,  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century;  the 

Slavonian  frt)ntier  was  formed  in  1702 ;  and  that  of  Transylvania  between 

1764  and  1766.     These  different  boundaries  run  in  an  uninterrupted 

chain  along  the  Turkish  frontier  from  the  Adriatic  to  Galicia,  and 

surround  the  provinces  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 

They  are  themselves  bounded  by  the  canal  of  Morlach,  the  kingdom  of 

Ulyria,  Croatia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Galicia,  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 

parts  of  Romelia  and  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia.     The  superficial  extent  is 

856  German,  or  18,405  British  square  miles. 

Physical  Features.]     The  face  of  so  extensive  a  tract  of  land  must, 

of  course,  differ  much ;  but  in  general  presents  the  same  features. as  those 

countries  to  which  its  different  districts  formerly  belonged.     Thus  the 

Croatian  frY>ntier  is  like  the  surface  of  Croatia,  while  the  Transylvanian 

is  mountainous.     The  principal  mountains  on  the  different  frontiers  are, 

— 14^  The  Crapacks  on  the  Transylvanian  frontier ;  2dy  The  mountains 

of  the  Bannat,  which  divide  Transylvania  and  Wallachia  frt)m  the  frontier 

of  the  Bannat,  and  in  which  occurs  the  fearful  cave  of  Piatra  Kupeseguli, 

also  called  the  cave  of  Veterani ;  Sc^  The  Upper  and  Under  Klissura,  a 

chain  which  runs  from  the  Crapacks  to  the  Danube ;  \thy  The  Julian  Alps ; 

snd  5M,  The  Kamian  Alps  belonging  to  the  chains  running  between  the 

Saave  and  Drave.  The  higher  ridges  of  the  Military  frontier  lie  partly  on 

the  £.  and  partly  on  the  W.,  leaving  the  plains  of  Slavonia  in  the  middle 

between  them.    A  small  part  of  the  frontiers  borders  upon  the  Adriatic. 

In  this  district  there  occur  several  streams,  such  as  are  found  in  steppes, 

which  seem  to  sink  into  tlie  groxmd,  and  probably  reach  the  sea  by 

subterranean  channels.   Lakes  are  found  in  the  district  of  Karlstadt  only  p 

the  most  remarkable  are  the  «ght  lakes  of  PliUwitz  and  the  lake  form' 

3m 
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by  fhe  Gacaka.    In  th^  lower  districts  oC  the  Slayonian  and  wesfem 
frontier  of  the  Bannat  there  are  extenn^e  morBsses. 

SoU  and  Qimate.']  The  soil  is  very  various  in  quality.  In  the 
moontainons  countries  it  is  very  poor,  and  fit  only  for  pastore ;  but  cm 
the  Slavonian  frontier  and  the  plains  of  Waiasdin,  and  in  the  Bannst 
there  is  some  excellent  arahle  huuL  The  calcareous  soil  akmg'  t^ 
sea-coast  is  very  barren,  and  there  is  a  large  district  of  hmd  in  the  T^^mmmt^ 
of  which  one«third  is  quicksand  unsusceptible  of  any  cnltore.  The 
climate  is  also  very  different  in  different  districts,  llius  within  three 
and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  there  occurs  a  rough  unpleaaant  dimale 
at  both  extremities.  On  the  S.W.  the  cold  dry  BorrOf  and  the  warm 
and  damp,  but  violent  2kigo  reign  alteniately ;  while  on  the  coast  die 
fierce  Tramontane,  so  much  dreaded  by  sailors,  ploughs  up  the  ocean  ;  and 
under  the  united  influence  of  these  three  destructive  irinds  all  vegetation 
dies  away.  In  the  N.£.  the  air  is  still  colder.  In  the  imiw^iyt^ 
neighbouriiood  of  the  mountains,  however,  the  climate  is  much  milder; 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  S.W.  there  is  an  Italian  and  Grecian  sky.  The 
plains  in  the  Bannat  and  in  Slavonia  have  the  most  equable  and  wana 
climate ;  but  are  not  very  healthy  on  account  of  the  number  of  marshes. 

ProducHons,']  The  productions  of  the  Military  frontiers  are  horses  of 
Hungarian  breeds  not  tall,  but  fine  and  swift ;  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine, 
and  game.  The  Julian  Alps  and  Crapacks  also  are  inhabit^  by  wolves. 
Com,  Turkish  com,  melons,  cucumbers,  fruit,  wine,  wood,  tobacco, 
madder,  and  liquorice,  are  among  the  vegetable  productions,  and  agricul- 
ture is  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commeree  of 
the  Military  frontiers  is  merged  in  that  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary. 
The  exportations  consist  in  the  productions  of  the  country. 

Pcpulaiian,  ^c]  Except  on  the  Transylvanian  frontier  the  Slavoo- 
ians  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
reckoned  to  amount  to  above  800,000.  There  are  also  1 22,000  Wkches 
80,000  Magyars  and  Szeckhelyi ;  9000  Germans ;  1,500  Klementins ; 
and  about  1,500  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Gipsies.  German  is  the  official  lan- 
guage, and  ihat  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  members  of  th^ 
Greek  church  amount  to  485,000 ;  those  of  the  Catholic  to  378,000 ; 
the  United  Greeks  exceed -44,000,  and  the  Protestants  and  Unitarians 
amouDt  to  40,000.  There  is  no  established  religion.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  frontiers  are  distinguished  for  quickness  of  conception ;  but  they 
are  still  much  behind  those  of  the  other  Hungarian  States  in  education, 
though  government  has  done  a  good  deal  of  late  for  the  establishment  of 
schools. 

G&vemmenty  4^.]  There  is  no  nobility  or  any  privileged  class 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers,— -which  yet  form  a  complete 
military  State,  having  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  feudal  consti- 
tutions of  the  middle  ages.  The  frontier  government  was  originally 
created  to  protect  the  empire,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  against  the  inva- 
sion of  barbarians,  and  in  later  times  to  form  a  oordtm  sanUxdre  against 
the  plague.  All  landed  property  in  this  vast  district  is  held  by  a  land  of 
military  fief  on  condition  of  military  service  in  peace  and  war.  Only 
such  boys  as  are  not  fit  for  military  service  are  allowed  to  engage  in  any 
other  occupation  than  that  of  bearing  arms ;  those  who  are  to  follow  a 
learned  profession,  or  to  enter  the  church,  are  likewise  determined  by  th« 
law.  A  singnlsr  social  institution  exists  in  this  country:  sevend 
families  unite  in  what  is  called  a  houte  or  hauseMd^  which  forms  a  kind 
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of  patriarchal  family,  of  which  the  chief  is  an  old  man,  who  has  finished 

his   military  service,  and  to  whom  every  meinber  of  the  family  owes 

respect   and  obedience.     The  property  of  such  a  household  is  held  in 

c^mmoTi,  and  every  member  is  obGged  to  woik  for  the  common  support; 

but  the  head  of  the  family  and  his  wife  have  a  double  portion.     None 

can  possess  landed-property  or  cattle  on  their  own  account;  hut  they 

may  have  their  own  money  and  furniture.     A  person  leaving  the  family 

without  the  consent  of  the  other  members  is  considered  as  a  vagabond, 

and  treated  as  such.    While  engaged  in  military  service  eadi  man  is 

supported  by  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  and  in  time  of  war  he  is 

paid  by  government  like  other  soldiers  of  the  line.      The  only  tax  is  a 

very  moderate  land  and  trade-tax.     The  superior  council  of  war  at 

Vienna,  or  the  Hofkriegsrath,  is  the  highest  authority  for  the  military 

frontiers.       The  different  governments  into  which  they  are  divided, 

manage  the  military,  political,  and  law  business  under  the  direction  of 

this  council. 

MiUtary  Farce,'}  The  military  frontiers  form  seventeen  infantry 
regiments  and  one  of  hussars.  Each  of  the  infantry  regiments  contains 
from  2,800  to  3,600  men;  and  the  regiment  of  hussars  about  869. 
Besides  these  there  are  four  companies  of  TschcdkUU^  for  the  service  of 
the  flotillas  on  the  Danube  and  Theiss. 

Hevenue^  The  military  frontiers  certainly  cost  much  more  to  the 
government  than  they  yield  of  revenue  ;  but  we  have  no  exact  account 
of  the  revenue  or  the  expenditure. 

Topography,  There  are  fow  tliviaions  of  the  military  frontiers,  con- 
taining in  all  eleven  towns,  twenty-four  boroughs,  four  fortresses,  and 
1,995  villages. 

]«f,  The  Croatian  JFrontter,}  This  frontier  forms  the  western  part, 
and  stretches  between  lllyria,  Uie  province  of  Croatia,  the  province  of 
Slavonia,  the  Slavonian  frontier,  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Adriatic 
The  surface,  according  to  Blumenbach  is  288.10  German  square  miles, 
or  6,194  British  square  miles,  according  to  Liechtenstem  278.07  Ger- 
man, or  5,991  British  square  miles,  and  the  population,  as  returned 
in  1815,  was  397,477.  Zeng,  a  maritime  town  on  the  Adriatic,  is 
one  of  the  chief  towns.  It  contains  2,590  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  Catholic  bishop.  The  harbour  is  not  esteemed  safe. — Petrinia,  on 
the  Culpa,  has  3,048  inhabitants.  Near  the  village  of  Topuazko  is  a  hot 
mineral  spring  of  45^  Reaumur. 

2dy  The  Slavaman  Frontier,']  It  borders  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  upon 
the  province  of  Slavonia ;  on  the  E.  upon  Hungary ;  on  the  S.  upon  the 
Turkish  empire ;  and  on  the  W.  on  the  frontier  of  the  Bannat.  llie 
sur&ce,  acc<mling  to  Liechtenstem  is  135.15  Grerman  square  miles;  and 
the  population  in  1815  was  233,265.  Semlin,  between  the  Saave  and  the 
Danube  is  a  town  of  8,313  inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Pk-oto- 
pope.  Its  commerce  is  rather  important — Karlowitz,  on  the  Danube, 
with  5,797  inhabitants  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  archbishop,  and 
metropolitan.  There  are  here  a  seminary  of  the  Morlaches  for  Greek 
priests  and  several  schools. — Peterwardein,  a  town  and  fortress  on  the 
Danube  has  3,647  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  frontier-places 
•gainst  the  Turks,  over  whom  prince  Eugene  gained  a  great  victory  here 
in  1716.  It  is  fifty  miles  N.W.  of  Belgrade  in  45°  15'  30"'.— The 
Tsehaikists  mhabit  an  angular  district  of  thb  frontier,  bounded  by  iha 
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Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  extending  to  about  330  British  aquiiFe  miles, 
having  in  1815  a  population  of  22,032. 

Sd.  The  Frontier  of  the  Bannaifl  This  frontier  lies  on  the  £.  and  S. 
or  the  Hungarian  Frontier,  y  part  of  the  former  Bannat,  and  botrdEf^ 
on  the  N.W.  and  N.  upon  Hungary ;  on  the  £.  upon  WaUachia  and 
Transylvania ;  and  on  the  S. W.  on  the  Slavonian  frontier.  The  sartace  u 
accordiog  to  Liechtenstem,  145.20  Gemuui,  or  3,1^2  British  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1815  was  174,631.  Fancsova,  a  tovn 
with  about  9000  inhabitants,  conducts  an  animated  commerce  widk 
Turkey.  '  Mehadia,  a  village  on  the  Krajova,  with  1,414  inhaJbitaate, 
has  ten  celebrated  hot  baths  of  a  temperature  from  28^  to  49^  Reanmur. 
4M,  The  Transylvanian  FrontierJ]  The  Transylvanian  frontier  rum 
all  around  Transylvania,  where  that  country  borders  upon  Turkey  ;  and 
is  BO  blended  with  Transylvania  itself,  that  the  actual  extent  is  not  emaaHj 
determined.  Leichtenstem  calculates  it  at  253.30  German,  or  5,446 
British  square  mUes.  The  population  in  1815  was  135,825,  dispersed 
in  16  boroughs  and  409  villages,  but  of  which  only  3  boroughs  and  63 
villages  are  inhabited  wholly  by  the  Frontier  inhabitants ;  in  the  otheis 
they  are  mixed  with  Transylvanians.  The  borough  of  Kezdi  Vaaarfaely, 
with  5000  inhabitants,  possesses  some  commerce,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Calvinist  school. 

IV.  TH£  KINGDOM  OF  DALMATIA. 

Extent  and  Boundaries,!^  The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  lies  betweei 
42^  15',  and  44^  54^  N.  Lat.,  and  is  the  most  southern  country  of  the 
monarchy ;  but  it  is  not  a  wholly  continuous  tract  of  country,  Dalmatia 
being  separated  from  Ragnsa,  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  odled  Kkckj 
belonging  to  Turkey ;  and  Ragusa  from  Cattaro,  by  another  narrow  strip 
of  Turkish  territory,  called  Suitorina,     This  kingdom  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Hungary,  on  the  £.  by  Bosnia  and  Rumelia,  or  rather  the 
Sandschak  Ishenderiey  or  Pashalick  of  Scutari,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
the  Adriatic  Its  superficial  extent  is,  according  to  Blumenbach,  274.94 
German,  or  5,913  British  square  miles;  Liechtenstem  states  it  at  304 
German,  or  6,536  British  square  miles. 

History, 2  T^^  name  Dalmatia  is  derived  from  Dehninium  or  ZV&nncm, 
its  ancient  ci^ital.    It  formed  the  eastern  part  of  IVop^  Dlyriciun; 
Libumia,  or  Uie  Hungarian  Littorale,  constituting  the  western  quarter. 
From  the  TiHus^  or  the  modem  Kerka,  dividing  it  from  Libumia,  it 
reached  at  that  time  to  the  confluence  of  the  Drin  and  Drilo,  or  what 
are  now  called  the  Drino  Bianca  and  the  Drino  Nero^  or  '  the  White' 
and  <  the  Black  Drin  ;*  thus  comprehending  a  part  of  Upper  Albania, 
and  the  maritime  districts  from  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  to  the  Gulf  of  Drin. 
In  the  4th  century,  Dalmatia  constituted  a  part  of  Westem  lUyricam ; 
lUyricwn  being  then  an  appellation  conmion  to  all  the  Roman  profioces 
lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.     It  was  afterwards 
seized  by  the  Slavi,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heradius.     These  Skvi 
were  called  Chrobatmj  and  are  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Croats  and 
Dalmatians.    Dalmatia  constituted  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  CroaUa  X^ 
about  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
Zlodomir,  the  last  king  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  who  was  married  to 
Soiomera,  sister  to  Ladisiaus  I.  king  of  Hungary,  his  widow  bequeathed 
it  to  her  brother,  who  incorporated  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
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to^msy  with  the  Magyanan  kingdom.     The  risiiig  Venetiaii  repablic  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  these  towns  with  the  kings  of  Hungary,  and 
finally  got  possession  of  the  whole  country  by  means  of  its  maritime 
sapeiiority.     Dahnatia  remained  under  subjection  to  Venice,  as  long  as 
that  repablic  preserved  its  own  independence.   But  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  15th  century,  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  seized  by  the  Turks ;  and 
though,  afterwards,  the  Venetians  recovered  some  districts  of  their  Dal- 
matian territories,  the  inland  parts  of  that  province  are  still  under  the 
sway  of  the  Crescent.     Upon  the  subversion  of  the  Venetian  republic  by 
the  French  in  1797,  Venetian  Dalmatia  fell  to  the  share  of  Austria,  and 
now  constitutes  a  part  of  its  maritime  dominions.    In  the  peace  of  Pres- 
hiii^y  in  1805,  Austria  gave  up  her  Dalmatian  possessions  to  Napoleon, 
-who  fint  added  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  thereafter  in  1810, 
joined  them  to  the  Dlyrian  provinces,  together  with  Ragusa  and  Cattaro. 
In  the  autumn  of  1813,  the  Austrians  reconquered  Dalmatia.      That 
part,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Zermanja,  which  had  remained 
with  Hungary,  had  long  lost  its  name  of  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  that  part 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Turks,  who  formed  of  it  the  Sand* 

Phydeal  Features.']  Dalmatia  spreads  along  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from 
the  Morlachian  Canal,  to  the  mountains  of  Montenegro,  a  line  of  coast 
thickly  sprinkled  with  islands,  which  reach  as  fiar  as  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro. 
The  whole  land  along  the  coast  is  barren  and  uncultivated,  presenting  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  a  line  of  woods  and  brushwood,  over 
which  tremendous  rocks  rear  their  barren  heads  in  frowning  majesty. 
Tlie  different  bays  which  occur  here  form  admirable  harbours,  whidi  are 
usually  protected  against  the  fury  of  the  main  sea,  by  the  islands  at  their 
mouth.     The  interior  of  the  country  is  intersected  by  hig^  mountains,  in 
which  occur  numerous  valleys  and  even  smaU  plains  which  are  partially 
cultivated ;  but  the  whole  country  has  more  of  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
inhabited wilderness,  than  any  other  {vovince  of  this  extensive  monarchy. 
The  soil  is  mostly  calcareous,  dry,  and  barren,  and  only  in  few  places  fit 
for    cultivation.     There  are  however  some   good  tracts,  such  as  the 
country  of  Kotar  and  the  plain  of  Castelli ;  and  with  such  a  delightful 
climate,  many  presently  barren  tracts  of  land  might  by  irrigation  be 
rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

Mountains,']  The  mountains  of  Dalmatia  are  all  branches  of  the 
Dinarian  Alps,  the  Wellebith  and  the  Frontier  mountains  excepted, 
which  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Julian  Alps.  The  highest  range  is 
along  the  frontier  of  Bosnia ;  to  it  belong  the  Bosangehirt,  the  Manou- 

*  Dalmatia  haa  been  the  theatre  of  great  events.  It  was  here  that  the  Romans 
warred  with  the  powerful  lUyrian  king,  Gentias,  and  with  the  i£tollans;  here  the 
battle  of  Kynos  Kephale  prepared  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy ;  here  the 
battle  of  Actium  decided  the  dominion  of  the  world  between  Augustus  and  Anthony ; 
it  was  usnally  at  the  port  of  Durazzo,  that  the  Cnuaders  landed ;  and  thence  also  tne 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  forwarded  by  the  Venetians  and 
Baldwin  of  Flanders.  Dalmatia  was  once  rail  of  large  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  but 
very  few  of  these  now  remain.  The  Romans  five  times  reduced  it  under  their  joke, 
and  five  times  it  shook  off  its  hated  subjection.  So  much  has  it  suffered  in  the  tide  of 
revolutions  which  has  swept  over  it,  that  not  only  are  the  walls  and  monuments  of 
ita  ancient  cities  destroyed,  but  the  cities  themseWes  are  absolutely  depopulated.  The 
remains  of  Dioclesian*s  pidace  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Spalatto.  Salona  presents  a  sur- 
face of  two  miles,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  walls,  columns,  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  aqueducts  and  temples.  Podgraja,  the  ancient  Astitia  of  i*tolemy,  and  Amria 
of  Pliny  still  presents  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur.  But  most  of  the  ruins  of  these 
and  of  a  hnndrMi  ntbsr  towns  are  now  covered  with  soil. 
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brod,  and  many  other  lofty  moimtaiiis.    The  Bay  of  Catlaro  ia  anrrotnucieKf 
hy  the  heights  of  Montenegro. 

Seas  and  Rivers.']  The  Adriatic  Sea  washes  the  wliole  eoast  of  IkH- 
matia,  and  forms,  the  great  bay  of  Cattaro,  which  oontains  tiae   htsi 
harboor  in  the  whole  sea.    Some  of  its  riFen  are  navigable  for  «  e&t- 
siderable  way ;  and  the  whole  coast,  from  Nona  to  Badoa — a  line  e( 
mote  than  250  British  miles,  in  a  N.W.and  S.E.  direction — ^is  deeply  ic^ 
dented  with  creeks  and  bays,  and  bordered  with  a  great  ttimib^  d 
islands.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Zermagna,  the  Kerka,  the  Cettina, 
and  the  Naventa,  anciently  the  TedaniuSy  the  Tiihts,  the  7V6afrttf,  and 
the  Nettua,,     The  Zermagna  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Wellelntfa,  sepa- 
rating Austrian  from  Tudkish  Croatia,  and  after  a  short  Goarse,  fislla  iaia 
the  bay  of  Morlachia.     About  20  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Zemagna, 
flows  the  Kerka.     This  river  rises  from  the  southern  front  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Topoli,  or  Eizovacz,  running  thence  in  a  S.W.  directiaii,  h  tn- 
verses  the  lake  of  Soardona*— 30  miles  of  direct  distance  from  ite  aoaroe 
— and  issuing  thence,  runs  a  few  miles  farther,  and  forms  another  iak« 
of  6  miles  in  length,  before  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  through  the 
narrow  strait  of  St.  Antonio.     There  are  several  very  fine  cascades  on 
this  river.^      The  whole  comparative  course  of  the  Kerica,  is  60  miles,  it 
receives  the  Bribirschitsa,  a  large  stream,  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  s 
steep  hill,  on  which  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Bribir,  an  andent  residence  of 
a  powerful  family  of  the  Bans  of  Dalmatia.~-The  Cettina  rises  at  the 
village  of  2^ebiza,  and  its  four  sources  are  believed  to  be  the  ramifica* 
tions  of  a  subterraneous  riven'     This  river  flows  in  a  S.E.  direction ;  its 
course  is  wild  and  romantic,  seldom  running  through  a  plain  of  any  length, 
but  for  leagues  together  dashing  from  rock  to  rock  between  perpendicnlar 
mountains.     Near  the  fort  of  Duare,  it  forms  a  very  grand  cascade^ 

'  The  most  fknioas  are  tboae  of  Rochislap  and  S<»rdoiia.     At  Rochialap— where 
the  rlTcr  b  of  omsiderahle  breadth, — a  bridge  of  Turkieh  arohitectare,  oontamin;  no 
fewer  than  60  arches,  has  been  thrown  over  it.     This  bridge,  togetho-  with  same 
mills,  several  cottages,  and  islands  covered  with  trees,  renders  the  scene  vary  inlerest* 
ing,  independentiv  of  the  fall  of  water,  which,  though  only  25  or  30  feet,  is  vet 
beautiful  from  its  being  divided  into  about  twen^  separate  rivulets;  aome  of  which 
are  seen  tumbling  rudely  over  the  rockv  precipices,  and  others  gently  pooring  throi^ 
chasms  gradually  formed  and  polished  by  the  friction  of  the  currents.     The  cataract 
at  Scardona  is  a  magnificent  object,  and  is  thus  described  by  M.  Cassas:  "  At  the 
font  of  the  first  tliree  shelves  or  steps,  where  the  river  divides,  the  unitsd  summits  of 
a  few  trees,  whose  trunks  are  concealed  by  a  varietv  of  ol^ects  in  the  fore-ground,  in- 
tersect with  a  verdant  line  the  whole  width  of  the  owcade;   but  as  the  water 
apuroaches,  it  beoonaes  still  wider :  a  semicircular  terrace,  prolonging  its  coloesal  pro- 
puliiion  over  the  abyss  which  receives  it,  thus  curbs  its  velocity.     The  immeiMe  body 
of  water  fills  the  noble  contour  of  this  long  and  heavy  terrace,     llie  land  seems  to 
tremble  from  a  distance,  by  the  weight  of  its  fall.     The  air,  on  being  displaced  by  the 
water,  seems  at  first  to  hiss  or  sigh,  which  sound  gradusJly  augments,  tiU  tike  noise  is 
BO  terrific,  that  the  ear  is  unable  to  sustain  it ;  nor  can  the  eye  at  last  comprise  the  ex- 
tent of  the  view,  nor  the  mind  sufficiently  admire  the  awful  appearance  of  the  whole. 
On  a  nearer  approach,  all  is  changed ;  and  nothing  but  oonAision,  chaos,  or  dbe  auvt 
horrid  distraction,  prevails.     We  no  longer  behold  that  uniformity  of  iiisis.    thst 
beanty  in  the  groupes,*-that  miyesty  in  the  combination, — but  we  aee  innumerable 
rocks,  broken,  steep,  and  dispersed,  presenting  frightful  points,  appearing  to  rise  from 
behind  the  water  and  the  trees.     It  Is  no  longer  a  river,  but  an  ocean  wild.  Tearing, 
and  rushing  with  fury  against  the  shapeless  masses  that  obstruct  its  course.*' 

'^  Of  this  there  are  several  presumptive  evidences,  one  of  which  is,  that  in  one  of  the 
springs,  which  is  remarkably  deep,  excellent  trout  of  a  laive  size  are  found ;  snd  it 
Is  a  curious  fact,  observed  by  the  country  people,  that  Uie  tour  aourcea  of  iUs  river 
rise  and  fall  in  regular  i}ropoi*tion  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake  of  Buscobkto,  which 
"  "k^^^  ^^  ^  miles  distance,  and  separated  by  very  lofty  mountains,  whidi  hss  led 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  si  bterraneous  communication  between  this  lake  and  thesouroei 
of  the  Cettina. 
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having  a  braadtb  of  about  70  feet,  aad  a  vertical  full  of  150  feet,  amidBt 
vast  rocks  irregalarly  piled  upon  one  another,  unrelieved  by  a  single 
vestige  of  cultivation,  and  inhabited  only  by  screaming  vulttires  of  an 
enormous  size.  Having  escaped  this  horrid  cataract,  it  pursues  its  way 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  it  arrives  at  another  precipice  of  20 
feet  in  height,  and  forms  a  fresh  cascade.  Here,  however,  the  scene  is 
changed ;  verdure  and  trees,  and  woods,  appear  in  all  their  beauty, — the 
mountains  decline  into  wooded  hills, — and  these  again  into  pl^s  and 
meadows,  through  which  the  river  flows  majestically,  till  it  falls  into  the 
sea,  near  the  dismantled  fortress  of  Vissach,  after  running  a  eomfMuative 
course  of  80  British  miles. — The  Narenta  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Bosnia, 
and  after  passing  through  the  swampy  lake  of  Mostttr,  and  receiving 
several  tributtuy  streams  in  its  course,  fidls,  by  three  mouths,  into  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name.  This  river,  though  large>  is  only  navigable  by  boats 
of  a  small  size.  Besides  the  large  streams  now  mentioned,  there  are 
many  more  of  considerable  size,  whose  banks  abound  in  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery.  There  are  also  several  lakes  of  large  extent  and  well* 
stored  with  fish.  The  lake  of  Vrana,  in  the  peninsula,  which  runs. into 
the  sea^between  the  rivers  Zermagna  and  Kerka,  is  12  miles  fong,  and 
all  attempts  to  drain  it  have  been  ineffectual.  The  others  are  those  of 
Scardona,  Sebenico,  Rastok,  Novigrad,  Narm,  Trochlian,  and  Prelosaz. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  numerous  collections  of  water,  a  great  want  of 
that  precious  article  is  felt  in  various  parts  of  Dalmatia. 

CUmateJ]  The  climate  is  very  mild,  and  on  tlie  whole  like  that  of 
the  south  of  Italy ;  the  soil  also  produces  almost  the  same  plants,  but  the 
many  marshes  on  the  coast,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zara, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta,  render  the  air  insalubrious,  and 
occasion  agues  and  fevers.  Snow  and  frost  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
▼alleys.  The  winter-season  is  only  known  by  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
then  falls.  Even  the  passion-flower,  and  the  Verbena  triphyUaf  remain 
winter  and  summer  in  the  open  air. 

ProdueOons,  Agricutturey  and  Industry,']  Dalmatia  abounds  in  marble, 
both  white  and  variegated ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  false  or  dull  in 
the  colours,  and  unsusceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  There  are  masses  of 
gypsum  near  Scign,  and  in  other  places.  That  which  is  found  near 
Sdgn,  is  of  finer  quality  than  that  of  Ancona  which  is  used  at  Venice. 
Marl  of  the  most  perfect  whiteness  is  found  in  the  district  of  Zara,  and 
petrifrustions  of  various  kinds  abound.  There  is  a  mine  of  iron-stone  near 
Sdgn ;  and  mines  of  this  substance  are  also  found  in  the  territory  of  Knin. 
In  ancient  times  Dalmatia  produced  a  vast  quantity  of  gold.  Pliny  re- 
lates, that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  frirnished  50  lbs.  of  gold  per  day ;  and 
Martial  gives  it  the  epithet  of  <  terra  aurifeta^  or  a  gold-producing  land. 
This  metal  is  not  now  to  be  met  with,  however ;  neither  are  there  any 
indications  of  mines  of  mercury  and  silver.  Wolves  are  found  in  the  forests, 
and  locusts  occasionally  infest  the  country.  Dalmatia,  however,  is  a  much 
more  rich  and  instructive  field  for  the  antiquarian,  than  for  the  natural 
historian.  Not  only  the  coimtry,  but  even  the  very  population,  appears 
to  be  in  a  ruined  state,  both  as  to  morals  and  civilization.  The  case 
here  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  Poland,  where  the  lords  of  the  soil  are 
every  thing  and  the  peasantry  nothing.  Here  the  proprietor  is  the  slave 
of  his  tenants.  What  they  pay  in  rent,  is  rather  given  as  an  alms  than 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  when  lie  complwns,  they  threaten  him  with  their 
vengeance.     Agriculture,  therefore,  is  so  much  neglected,  that  the  people* 
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Instead  of  having  wholesome  food  in  abnndaoGe,  are  aometiiiieB  eaaapcAeL 
to  subsist  for  several  months  of  the  year  upon  janipw-benries  and  wiL 
roots.  The  cattle  are  eictremely  small,  so  that  the  groimd  is  vm 
superficially  laboured.  The  best  wool  is  grown  in  the  district  of  Tm. 
Dalmatia  produces  maize,  pulse,  wheat,  grapes,  olires,  figs,  almoods,  ck 
▼arious  other  kinds  of  fruit,  but  there  are  no  potatoes.  At  Zara,  a  speeb* 
of  liquor  called  manuquino  is  made  from  the  tnanuqueSf  a  kind  of  rhem. 
and  is  much  celebrated  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  the  stm 
of  this  fruit  which  gives  the  liquor  its  peculiar  flavour.  A  fevr  distilkne* 
manufacture  roBoHo,  In  the  district  of  Trau,  the  vine  and  the  olfre- 
tree  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  great  perfection ;  so  the 
from  that  small  district  alone,  there  are  produced  annuaUy  13,000  bam^ 
of  excellent  oil,  and  50,000  hogsheads  of  remarkably  good  wine.  I: 
furnishes  also  300,000  lbs.  of  dried  figs,  a  great  quantity  of  almonds,  sad 
400,000  lb.  of  cheese,  and  wool  in  proportion.  A  kind  of  coarse  tkttk 
is  manufactured  from  the  threads  of  the  broom,  by  the  inhabitants  «r 
Morter,  who  are  very  industrious  in  gathering  this  material.  This  dotk 
however,  is  only  employed  as  a  kind  of  pack-sheet  for  making  sacks,  and 
covering  bales  of  merchandise.  In  all  the  islands  along  the  coast,  fishiv 
is  a  conunon  employment,  especially  for  anchovies  and  mackarels,  bet 
the  fisheries  have  much  declined  of  late  years. 

Pcpulatum.^     The  census  of  1817  returned  the  population  of  Dal- 
matia at  304,055  ;  Stein  fixes  it  at  334,075  ;  and  Balbi  at  350,000.    Thr 
inhabitants  are  almost  all  of  Slavonian  descent ;  there  are,  how^ever,  s 
number  of  Italians  in  the  towns  whose  ancestors  settled  here  during  the 
Venetian  dominion.      The  Slavonian  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two 
races,  viz. :  1«^  The  Morlcuhiy  who,  according  to  some  are  of  Bolgarisa 
Slavonic,  and  according  to  others  of  Tartaric  descent.     They  are  a 
people  of  original  manners  and  customs.     Those  who  inhabit  the  low 
country  are  of  short  stature,  but  robust  in  person ;  and  are  distinguished 
by  a  lively  appearance,  mild  manners,  some  hospitality,  but  great  flexibi- 
lity of  character.    The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  called  Haidmeksy  are 
a  tall,  strong  race,  of  rude  manners,  and  appearance.^     Bodi  tribes  speak 
a  Slavonian  dialect.     2d',  The  Monienegriafu  live  around  the  gulf  of 
Cattaro.     They  are  a  strong  wild  race  of  men  speaking  a  Slavonian 
dialect.   They  live  in  the  mountains  which  bear  their  name :  each  fenuly 
by  themselves  and  surrounded  by  their  property.      Besides  these  two 
principal  nations,  and  the  Italian  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  there  are  stil] 
some  Uskocksy  in  this  country,  many  of  whom  are  piratical  adventurers ; 
there  are  also  a  few  Greeks,  and  about  400  Jews. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Catholic  and  the  United 
Church ;  of  the  rest  about  61,164  are  Greeks.  Education  is  still  in  a 
very  rude  state ;  but  there  are  gymnasiums  at  Zara,  Spalatt,  and  Ragusa. 

Government^  There  is  only  one  class  among  the  Morlachi  who  are 
divided  into  citizens  and  peasants.     Under  the  Venetian  dominion  a  kind 

*  The  term  Saiduek,  signifies  originally  <  the  chief  or  head  of  a  family,*  and  la  SlaTonic. 
In  Dalmatia  it  is  emploved  to  designate  a  criminal,  fugitive,  assassin,  and  highway 
robher ;  and  these  Haiducks  acto^y  answer  to  the  qiudities  above  described  jum 
the  term.  But  savage  as  the  Haiduim  are,  they  have  some  traits  of  that  generonty 
which  is  common  among  tribes  in  the  same  stage  of  society.  Thonc h  travellen  are 
liable  both  to  be  plundered  and  murdered  by  them,  yet  they  are  nlthfol  to  every 
traveller  who  has  had  the  prudence  to  pat  himself  under  their  protection,  and  trait  to 
their  fidelity.  In  this  case  they  are  never  known  to  deceive.  Their  nambers  are  rni 
the  increase ;  and  were  they  to  be  headed  by  some  intrepid  and  daring  leader,  they 
would  become  very  f(<rmldable  to  the  inhabited  and  more  civilised  parts  of  Dahnatia. 
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o€  ii€)bility  was  formed,  and  certain  families  have  taken  titles,  but  no  pie- 
rog;a.tiveB  are  attached  to  them.     Only  in  the  district  of  Poglizza,  which 
is    inhabited  by  about  16,000  warlike  and  more  dvilized  Morlachi,  a 
nobiHty,  fHirtly  of  Magyarian  and  partly  of  Bosnian  descent,  has  been 
estaUiafaecL   •  This  district  enjoys  particukr  prerogatives ;  the  diief  of  it, 
called  the  Gran  CtnUCf  is  anniudly  elected  in  a  general  assembly  ;  every 
man  is  a  soldier ;  and  they  pay  no  taxes,  except  a  small  tribute.    Austria 
has  allowed  thb  kind  of  republican  constitution  to  exist  at  Poglizza ;  bat 
I>alTnatia  is  ari>itrarily  governed  by  Austria,  there  being  no  species  of 
representatioil.     The  seat  of  the  government  is  at  Zara,  and  stands  im- 
mediately under  the  court-chancery  of  Vienna.     The  revenue  of  Dal- 
inatia  is  about  956,000  florins,  and  scarcely  covers  the  expenses  of  the 
government.     Dalmatia  famishes  four  battalions  of  light  cavalry. 
topography.']     Dalmatia  is  divided  into  five  circles,  viz. : 
Isij  The  Circk  of  Zara,']     This  circle,  according  to  Liechtenstem, 
contains  112.5  German  square  miles,  and  in  1817  there  were  112,382 
inhalntantB. — Zara,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  deep  ditch.    Its  population  is  about 
60O0;     It  possesses  a  gymnasium,  two  seminaries,  a  theatre,  and  a  good 
harbour.— ^ara  Vichia,  or  Old  Zara,  a  borough  with  a  harbour,  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings   of  Dalmatia. — Sebenico,  at  the 
month  of  the  Kerka,  has  a  large  hcffbour  protected  by  the  castle, of  St. 
Nicolo,  and  a  magnificent  cathedraL    To  this  circle  belong  a  number  of 
islands :  as  Melada,  Puntadura,  Mortero,  Zuri,  and  the  two  Quamaro 
islands,  viz.  Arbe  and  P^. 

2dy  The  Circle  of  SpcdattoJ]  According  to  Liechtenstem  this  circle 
is  96.60  German  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  82,949. 
The  town  of  Spalatto,  with  7000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  a  small 
peninsula  fortified  by  nature  and  art.  It  possesses  a  spacious  harbour, 
and  is  the  site  of  many  interesting  remains  of  Roman  antiquity. — 
To  this  circle  belong  several  islands,  among  which  are  Bua,  contain- 
ing a  remarkable  asphaltic  spring;  Brazza,  with  12,282  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  a  good  deal  of  wine ;  Lesina,  the  ancient  Pharia, 
one  of  the  largest  islands  of  Dalmatia,  forty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
from  five  to  eight  in  breadth ;  Goer,  where  a  considerable  qaantity 
of  wine  is  grown;  and  Lissa,  fomous  for  its  anchovies,  which  are 
caught  here  in  so  great  quantities  that  one  boat  will  frequently  take 
150,000  in  one  night.  The  borough  of  Lissa  occupies  the  site  of  the 
once  celebrated  town  of  Issa. 

Sdy  The  Circle  of  MakarskaJ]      This  circle  has  a  square  surfece, 
according  to  Liechtenstem,  of  39^0,  according  to  others  of  45.7  German 
miles,  with  a  population  of  38,720  in  1817.    Makarska  is  the  chief  town. 
4/A,  The  Circle  ofRagusa,]     This  circle  embraces  the  dominions  of 
the  former  republic  of  Ragusa.     This  city,  with  its  territory,  was,  till 
seized  by  Bonaparte  after  tibe  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  a  smaU  independent 
aristocretical  republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks ;  for  which  it 
paid  an  annual  tribute  of  25,000  crowns  of  gold  annually,  including  the 
expenses  of  the  yearly  embassy.      The  whole  territory  contains  about 
430  British  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  56,000  souls.     This  small 
State  boasted  of  greater  antiquity  than  Venice  its  hated  rival.    The  terri- 
tory denominated  the  State  of  Ragusa,  is  divided  into  continental  and 
bralar.     The  continental  is  enclosed  on  every  side  but  the  sea,  by 
Austrian  and  Turkish  Dalmatia,  consisting  of  a  narrow  stripe  along  the 
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Aote ;  aad  the  long  peniasnla  of  Sebionoeilo,  numing  out  into  the  Adnticv 
between  two  arms  of  the  sea,  one  arm  separating  it  from  the  inahiiaBd,aad 
another  separating  it  from  the  island  of 'Melida,  likewise  iaelnded  in  iht 
ci-derant  state  of  Ragosa.    The  dty  is  very  aadent,  having  been  fiDoaded 
long  before  the  birth  of  Cfariat.    It  afterwards  became  a  Ilmiiaa  eolonj; 
bat  was  in  the  Sd  century  destroyed  by  the  invading  Groths.    Theavwcity 
was  built  npon  the  site  of  the  old,  in  the  place  where  it  now  ataads, 
was  gradoally  enlarged.     Its  aadent  name  was  EautiSf  or  MamaOf 
mptly  Baguga,    The  Tnrks  call  it  Pabamika;  and  in  liw  Slavonc,  h 
is  called  Dobranicka^  or  DobronM.    It  is  not  very  large,  bai  is  wefi* 
built,  and  tolerably  fortified.    The  air  is  wholesome ;  but  the  soil  is  as 
barren,  that  the  inhabitants  reoeive  almost  all  their  necessaries  firom  tiiew 
Turkish  neighbonrs.      The  city  of  Ragnsa  has  experienced  frequent 
earthquakes;  in  that  of  1667,  6000  persons  perished.     A  great  fire 
breakhig  out  at  the  same  time,  the  place  was  so  injured,  that  it  did 
not  thoroughly  recover  for  20  years  afterwards.    The  retigion  ia  the 
Roman  Cauolic ;  the  language  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic,  but  the  greata- 
part  of  the  citizens  speak  Italian.     Ragnsa  formerly  enjoyed  oonaidenhle 
commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  were  wealthy  and  indnstrioos ;  the  faaiboar 
ii  excellent.     Under  the  shade  of  a  free  government,  Ragosa  had  the 
best  trade  on  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast,  and  its  manufactnres  were  of 
distingmshed  beauty  and  excellent  texture ;  but  as  to  its  present  states  we 
can  say  little,  Balbi  states  it  to  contain  5000  inhabitants.      Stagno,  on 
the  peninsula  of  Sabioncello,  with  900  inhabitants,  is  very  unhealthy 
on  account  of   the    neighbouring   marshes.      The  principal   adjacent 
islands  are:  Kalamota,  Meleda,  Kurzola,  with  6,447  inhabitants^  aad 
Agosta. 

Bth,  The  OMe  of  CtxHaro,!      Immediately  adjoining  to  the  soalh 
and  east  of  Ragnsa,  is  the  division  of  Austrian  Dalmatin,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cattaro.     This  territory  is  sometimes  called  Lower  Daima- 
Ha,  sometimes  AJbamOf  and  sometimes  Montenegro;   aad  owes  its 
importance  wholly  to  its  forming  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the 
Turks,  and  to  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Cattaio,<^<periiaps  the  most 
secure  in  Europe.    This  little  spot,  with  a  population  not  esoeeding 
30,000  persons,  has  on  the  E.  the  district  of  Zoita,  in  Upper  Albaiiiay 
from  which  it  ia  separated  by  a  chain  of  steep  and  rugged  mountiins, 
being  an  elongation  of  the  range  that  runs  through  Dalmatia,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  sea-shore,  a  little  to  Uie  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattann    This 
dividing  ridge  is  peopled  by  a  fierce,  hardy,  aad  warlike  people,  doio- 
minated  the  Montenegrians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Black  mountaina,  who 
have  lived  from  time  immemorial  in  a  state  of  barbarous  independence, 
amidst  all  ihe  political  revolutions  that  have  sucoessivdy  affected  the 
country.     Neither  Turics  nor  Venetians  have  ever  been  able  to  subdue 
them.     To  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  Turks,  they  bear  a  most  decided 
aversion ;  and  to  the  Frendi,  when  in  possession  of  the  Cattaro,  they 
evinced  a  sincere  and  mortal  hatred.    In  fine,  these  mountaineers  love 
none  but  themselves  and  die  Russians ;  because  they  are  of  the  same 
fidth,  and  because  they  hope,  that  at  no  long  period  of  time,  the  Rnssiana 
win  rid  them  of  their  detested  Mussulman  enemies  aad  neigfaboniB. 

The  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  (not  the  moM  of  the  Cattaro,  as  it  is  ndkxt- 
lously  denominated,  as  if  Uie  Cattaro  were  a  river  and  not  an  arm  of  the 
sea),  has  on  one  hand  the  Ragusan  territory,  and  on  the  o^ier,  the 
northern  extremity  of  Albania.     The  entrance  into  the  gulf  ia  divided, 
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by  the  mtenrention  of  two  rocks,  into  three  dmnnelBy  which  have  o1>- 
%wied  the  iaappropriate  i^pellatioii  aboTp^mentione^  as  if  a  iiTer  had 
"^liere  emptied  itielf,  by  these  three  different  chaniiek  into  the  sea* 
^VTithin  these,  is  a  basin  lying  S*S*E.  and  N.N.W.  15  miles  long,  and  from 
3  to  5  broad*  TIub  basin  commnnicates,  by  a  narrow  passage,  with  an 
inner  harbour,  which  lies  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  is  about  11 
zniles  long,  and  2  miles  broad.  Ships  of  any  size  may  anchor  in  any 
part  of  either  harbour,  in  perfect  safety,  and  almost  close  to  the  shore. 
Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  outer  basin  or  harbour,  is  the  town  of 
Caatel  NuoTO,  with  its  mined  fortress ;  a  place  which,  in  the  days  of 
Sultan  Solyman,  and  Mohammed  IV.,  was  Uie  scene  of  many  a  desperate 
eonflict  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians.  In  a  similar  situation,  front* 
ing  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbour,  is  the  small  town  of  Peraste,  in- 
liabited  by  Catholics,  who  have  two  convents  beautifrdly  situated  on  an 
island  near  the  town.  At  the  head  of  the  inner  basin  stands  Cattaro, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  steepest  height  of  the 
Montenegro  range,  which  here  presents  1,200  feet  of  perpendicular  ele- 
vation, and  frt>wns  in  awfrd  majesty  upon  the  subjacent  TaUey.  Cattaro 
is  so  surrounded  with  rocks,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  till  a  close  i^proach ; 
and  so  overhung  by  them,  as  for  several  hours  to  seem  buried  in  their 
shade.  In  summer,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  frY>m  these  rocks  makes  the 
town  uncommonly  hot ;  but  the  snow  continues  in  the  hollows  of  the 
mountain  throughout  the  whole  year,  thus  affording  a  plentifril  supply  of 
iwater  at  all  times.  This  city  was  well-fortified  by  the  Venetians,  with 
r^^ular  works  towards  the  water,  flanked  by  strong  bastions ;  the  works 
on  the  land-8i<!e  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Gibraltar.  A  conical 
rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  feet  perpendicular  frt)m  the  base  of  the 
Montenegro,  ia  detached  from  the  moimtain,  about  half-way  its  height. 
This  rock  is  enclosed  within  the  fortification ;  and  transverse  lines  are 
carried  along  the  side,  to  the  very  summit.  These  are  defended  by 
galleries,  with  loopholes  for  muskeUy,  and  cannon  placed  on  the  most 
commanding  angles ;  and  on  the  summit  is  a  regular  platform.  The 
Cattarini,  as  they  are  called,  make  more  wine  and  oU  than  they  can  con- 
sume ;  but  of  every  other  article  of  food,  they  produce  barely  enough  for 
a  three  months'  consumption  in  the  year.  Part  of  their  supplies,  they 
obtain  from  their  fierce  neighbours,  the  Montenegrians,  but  the  hr  greater 
part  is  derived  frvm  Trieste  and  the  Levant.  In  this  trade,  between 
200  and  300  vessels  are  employed,  many  of  them  above  SOO  tons  burden. 
Thus,  depending  on  maritime  commerce  for  their  subsistence,  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  people  are  bred  up  frx)m  their  childhood  to  the  sea,  and 
they  are  esteemed  the  most  expert  mariners  in  the  Adriatic  The  im- 
portance of  this  city  is  partly  commercial  and  partly  political,  it  being 
long  regarded  as  an  impregnable  bulwaric  against  the  Turks,  who  had 
often  besieged  it,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  is  still  viewed  as  the  Gibraltar  of 
Dalmatia.^ 

*  Bv  the  peace  of  'PnAm,  the  Anitrians  had  agreed  to  oede  it  to  the  French,  who 
looked  upon  the  poewailon  of  this  impreg;nable  fortreia  and  city  as  an  important  aofpii- 
sitkm,  on  aceonnt  of  its  ezoeUenoe  as  a  naral  station,  the  extent  of  its  commeroe, 
and  its  being  situate  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Turkey,  whence,  at  any  time,  when  an 
'  opportunity  presented  itself  to  their  yiew,  they  could  accomplish  their  ambitious 
▼lows,  respectinc  the  Turkish  empire.  But  the  singular  address,  and  diplomatic 
adroitness  of  a  Kusslan  envoy,  prevented  for  a  time  the  execution  of  this  cession,  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  llie  cemon  of  this  important  fortress  was  made  an  essential 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  consequences  of  this  cession  were  ezactiy  such  as 
the  BrOssian  envoy  had  told  the  Montenegriana^  when  he  persuaded  them  to  seize  it  ibr 
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CHAR  1V.*-THE  ITALIAN  STATES  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  MON- 
ARCHT,  OR  THE  LOMBARDO- VENETIAN  KIN^GDOM. 

The  rarfiice  of  these  States,  according  toLiechteiistem>  is  830.82  Gemn 
square  miles ;  according  to  Blomenbach,  867^0  German  squre  miks; 
and  according  to  Stein,  862^.  We  reserve  our  description  of  ^lese  States. 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  for  onr  article  Itsly. 


Au^aHHes,']  Among  the  most  nsefnl  works  which  have  yet  appeared 
relating  to  the  history  and  gec^raphy  of  Austria  in  particmlar  are  JJech- 
tenstem's  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Greographie  dee  Oesterreichischeii 
Kaisarstaats.  Wien.  1817-18,  3  vols.  8yo. — Marcel  de  Senes,  Voy.eo 
Antriche,  oft  essai  stat.  et  geogr.  de  cet  empire.  PftiiB,  1814,  4  rok, 
8vo. — Anstria  as  it  is,  by  an  Eyewitness.  London,  1828,  8to. — Atbs 
des  Oesterr.  Kaisarthoms,  in  40  Blatt.  Wien.  1805. — Coxe's  Histeq 
of  the  Hoose  of  Austria. 

themselTn:  for  Bonaparte's  -first  act,  after  he  had  obtained  poosesaioD  of  the  Cattm, 
was  the  seizure  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Ragusa,  without  either  plea  or  pioTOcatiom 
and  the  destruction  of  that  ancient,  free,  and  flourishing  republic,  which  was  imiiM- 
diately  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France.  In  October  181S,  Cattaiv  was  taken 
bv  the  British  squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  under  the  gallant  Hoate  ;  and  the  prrisoa 
oi  600  men,  under  general  Gautier,  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Thn  eTWt 
was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Ragusa  and  Zara,  and  the  entire  evacuati«i  ofaB 
Dalmatia,  by  the  French. 


PRUSSIA 


Name.']     The  name  Prussia  is  of  modern  date,  having  been  first  used  in 
xlie  ISdi  century,  and  originally  confined  to  the  tract  of  maritime  territory 
lying  between  the  borders  of  Conrland  and  Pomerellia,  though  now  extend- 
ed to  a  monarchy,  which  has,  by  various  accessions  of  territory,  risen  to 
such  a  degree  of  political  eminence  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  first 
povren  of  Europe.     The  name  Prussia  originated,  by  an  easy  corruption, 
in   that  of   the  Pruzzi^  a  Slavonic   tribe,  or  the  Borussiy  a  Sarmatian 
clan  according  to  Stella,  who,  migrating  from  the  foot  of  the  Riphcean 
mountiunB,  were  tempted,  by  the  comparative  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country,  to  settle  here.     Helmold,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions the  Pmssi  among  the  Slavonic  tribes;  and  the  name  was  known  to 
Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  a  century  before  Helmold. 

Boundaries,]     The  two  large  districts  of  land  constituting  the  Prussian 
dominions  are  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  Austria,  Cracovia,  the  kingdom  of   Saxony,  and  the  territories  of 
Hease  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Rhine. 
To  the  W.  of   this  river,  the  Prussian   acquisitions   commence  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Nahe,  opposite  the  town  of  Bingen,  on  the 
sonthem  bank  of  the  Nahe :  the  bounding  line  ascends  the  Nahe,  till  its 
confluence  with  the  Glan ;  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  this  latter  river 
with  the  Lauter,  at  Lautericken  ;  thence  it  proceeds  along  the  demarca- 
tion-line separating  the  late  French  department  of  the  San'e  from  Mont 
Tonnere,  still  ascending  the  Glan,  and  Uien  descending  the  small  stream 
of  the  Blies,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarre,  a  little  below  the  French 
fortress  of  Sarregpuminis ;  thence  along  the  old  limits  of  the  county  of 
Sarrebruck,  leaving  Sarrebruck,  Sarre  Louis,  and  the  course  of  the  Sarre, 
together  with  the  other  towns  and  villages,  situated  on  both  its  banks, 
along  with  their  dependencies,  without  the  limits  of  France,  and  within 
the  Prussian  territory,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Nied,  at  Siersberg ; 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  Sarre,  till  it  touches  the  borders  of 
the  ci-devant  archbishopric  of  Treves ;  thence  W.  to  the  frontier  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  leaving  the  cantons  of  Wadem,  Merzig,  and 
Sarreburg,  within  the  Prussian  limits ;  and  thence  N.,  along  the  Moselle, 
till  its  junction  with  the  Sour.     The  limits  in  this  quarter,  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  W.  and  the  Prussian  dominions  on 
the  £.,  will  be  given  in  our  account  of  Belgium.     On  the  N.,  Prussia 
is  bounded  by  the    Netherlands,    Hanover,  the  two  duchies  of   Meck- 
lenburg, and  the    shores  of  the  Baltic,  all  the  way  from   the  western 
extremity  of  Pomerania,  in  an  eastern,  and  then  in  a  northern  direction, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Memel  river,  in  55"  4>6'  N.  lat. 

Extent]  The  extent  of  the  Prussian  territories  is  not  easily  ascer- 
tained, as  they  do  not  present  that  compact  appearance, — that  continuity 
of  boundary  line  and  contiguity  of  parts,  which  indicate  a  connected  domi- 
nion. The  line  of  continuity  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Lippe,  Hessen,  Schauenburg,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and  Nassau . 
The  Prussian  dominions  are  thus  separated  into  two  divisions,  eastern 
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and  western ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  take   the   extent  of  tkn  6m 
separately.     The  eastern  division    eztoide    Irom  the  frooiier  d  b 
Cassel,  in  long.  10*  £.  of  Greenwidi,  and  ^1*  20"  N.  kt,  to  tiies 
frontier  of  Prassian  Silesia,  in  long.  20*  JS.  of  Greenwidi,  md  3^ « 
N«  lat.;  thns  making  a  distance  betwixt  these  extreme  pomti  d  ^ 
British  miles.     If  we  take  it  from  Domitz^  an  the  Elbe,  in  II*  Is  ^ 
long,  to  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Prussia,  in   long^.  23*  E.  of  Gieoic 
the  length  will  be  upwards  of  500  British  miles  ;  but  if  agam  wetik 
from  the  western  limit  of  the  principality   of  Halbentadt,  to^» 
mentioned  point,  the  distance  will  be  550  British   miles^  in  a  ^IT.  s 
N.E.  direction.     The  breadth  of  this  dirision,  from  the  aouthem  bm 
of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  49"*  45'  to  the  most  northern  point  of  Peaati 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  m  54p*'  4S^  NL  lat.  is  360  h\ 
tish  miles ;  but  if  we  take  it  from  the  same    pointy  to  the  moatfcffi^l 
Memel,  in  N.  lat.  55"  46',  the  breadth  wUl  be  460  Britiafr  milai.  irnf 
again  take  it  from  the  point  where  the  Elbe    leaves  the  presest  Sgb 
dominions,  a  little  above  Muhlberg,  and  enters  the  Pmssiaa  tmhoij.t 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  isle  of  Rugen,  In  the  late  Swediib,  ^ 
now  Prussian  Pomerania,  the  breadth  will  be  250  British  mfltf;  W/ 
it  be  measured  from  the  triple  line  of  demarcation,  between  Vrm 
Saxony,  and  Bohemia,  to  the  nearest  shore  of  the  Baltic,  the  &»» 
will  be  210  British  miles.     The  western  dirision  of  the  Fraam  tf^ 
ries  is  of  much  less  extent  than  the  eastern,  though  at  ihe  ssme  tiiaic 
occupies  a  large  space.     This  division  may  again  be  snbdirida^  /<r  v 
sake  of  deamess,  into  eastern  and  western ;  the  Rhine  forming  the  ^ 
betwixt  them.     The  territory  on  the  E.  of  the  Rhine  extends  in  sNJ' 
and  S.E.  direction,  from  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbrietetein,  far  the  ipiffs 
135  Britbh  miles,  to  where  the  Rhine  enters  the  Belgic  dominioDBi  Bi 
if  we  take  it  from  the  frontier  of  Wetteravia,  where  the  Wedff  lttn» 
Hesse  and  enters  the  Prussian   dominions,  to  the  N.W.  angle  d  w 
county  of  Bentheim,  the  distance  will  be  190  British  miles ;  ioAiif^ 
it  be  taken  from  the  Weder,  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  princqai^ 
of  Minden,  the  extent  will  be  160  miles.     On  the  western  nikof «« 
Rhme,  the  newly  acquired  territory  extends  along  its  westem  W  "^ 
the  space  of  170  British  miles ;  namely,  from  Bingen,  to  where  lics^ 
the  Dutch  territories.     The  breadth  gradually  narrows,  from  £•  |^' 
as  the  Rhine  approaches  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.     The  greatest  breidv 
is  from  Bingen  to  the  frontiers  of  Luxemburg,  which  is  70  Britiab  miw>« 
from  the  same  point,  in  a  S.W.  direction,  to  Sarre  Louisy  the  distsoce^ 
much  the  same.     From  70  and  75  miles,  the  breadth  contracts  to  50,  w. 
SO,  and  20  miles,  till  it  terminates  almost  in  a  point,  beyond  Cleves.  ^ 
if  we  take  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  division  of  the  Pnissiaft  tem* 
tory,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  then  it  will  reach  from  £•  to  v^^ 
distance  of  160  miles.     The  ancient  principality  of  Folds  to  ta^  ^^ 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  circle  of  Neustadt  in  die  electorate  of  ^^ 
and  some  districts  of  Voigtland  in  Reussen,  are  completely  detsoM'^ 
all  the  other  Prussian  territories.^ 

>  Disjoined,  howeTer,  as  the  Pninian  territoriee  stiU  are,  they  are  not  a*"' fV^ 
so  aa  formerly.  Prerioiu  to  the acoeasion  of  the  Great  Frederick, they ^"^j,^ 
than  mere  patches  of  territory.  For  instaaei^  Eastern  Pnmia  was  <x"'^Fr^^i^  tt 
from  the  rest,  bv  the  interyention  of  the  Polish  dominions.  The  P>^<""^^^ 
tiie  west  of  the  Elbe,  were  in  a  similar  situation,  not  one  of  them  almott  v^  ^ 
nected  with  another.  The  Pruasian  possessions  in  Franoonia,  as  ^'^f'J^Tlds 
Bayreuth,  were  sorroiinded  entirely  by  the  territories  of  other  German  pruiMi' 
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lie  <i 
.  T'^o  pretend  to  estimate  the  sup^des  of  all  these  territories  separately, 

.posting  of  so  jnany  small  portions — especially  amid  the  discrepancies  of 

,  ^[^  German  geographen  themselves — ^wonld  be  inconceivably  troublesome 

^siinud  inierrentioii  of  neutral  territory  was  a  gnat  dindvantage ;  and  we  need 
1:2,  ( ^  wonder,  that  in  euch  circunutancee,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Biandenbunr 
.  ,tld  ha^e  strenuously  endeavoured  both  to  connect  and  extend  their  dominions. 
^  ^  :'leric  clearly  saw  these  political  disadvantages,  and  laboured  hard  to  remove  them ; 
Bb^  jch  he  acoompUshed  in  part  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  which  lay  immediately  con^. 
.  p^ona  to  Brandenburg;  and  by  the  partition  of  Poknd,  which,  by  adding  the  pro- 
^^  ^^  of  Regal  or  Western  Prussia,  together  with  the  districts  of  Great  Poknd,  to  the 
m^  iflk  of  the  Netaoi  connected  his  Pobsh  dominions  with  his  German  territories.  In 
,  L^ .  revolutionarY  war,  the  Prussian  states  on  the  W.  of  the  Rhine  were  seized  by  the 
^^'•nch,  and  ceded  to  them  by  Frederic  William's  successor,  the  present  sovereign. 
nsBir  theoe  oeaalons,  Prussia  obtained  some  indenmities  in  Westphalia  and  Lower 
I]  ^[umy.  Bat  all  these  acquisitions  of  territory  were  lost,  along  with  all  the  Prusdan 
.  ritory  on  the  west  of  the  Elbe,  in  conseouenoe  of  the  &tal  battle  of  Jena,  which 
P^'dnccd  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  die  Pruss&an  power.  By  the  subsequent 
i%'  k^y*  ^®  ^^^'t  more  than  half  her  population  and  territory ;  and  lay  for  six  years 
r  ,  lost  in  a  state  of  political  death,  under  the  feet  of  France.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
y^'l815,  the  boundaries  and  the  extent  of  her  acquisitions  were  defined,  along  vrith  the 
[^  nsomption  of  what  she  had  lost  by  the  peace  otTilsit,  in  1807,  (except  in  so  far  as  is 
;,  ^  lerwise  proTided  for  in  that  treatv.)  as  follows :  «  That  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
r*  arsaw,  which  shall  belong  to  his  Prussian  mijesty,  and  vdiich  he  shall  possess  in  full 
^'  ii:^rereignty  for  himself  and  his  successors,  under  the  tUle  of  the  grand  dudiy  of  Poaen, 
XiivfSl  be  comprised  in  the  followinff  limits:  In  proceeding  from  the  frontier  of 
<  ,  Bstem  Prusaia,  to  the  viUafe  of  Neunoff,  the  new  Ime  will  proceed  along  the  frontier 
''^'-  Western  Pmasia,  as  it  subsisted  from  the  year  1778  up  to  the  peace  of  Tikit,  to  the 
K  iir7ll*g«  of  Lobitach,  which  shall  belong  to  the  duchy  ot  Warsaw:  tiience  ibm  shall 
;  I  drawn  a  line^  which  in  leaving  Konefania  Grabovrice  and  Izytno^  to  Prussia, 
"  *" "  isses  the  Vistnla,  near  this  last  mentioned  place,  on  the  other  side  oi  the  river  which 
^Cfdls  into  the  Vistula,  opposite  Izytno,  to  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  district  of 
i^^^etae,  near  Gross  Opoczko:  so  that  Slusewo  shall  belong  to  the  duchy,  and  Przbra- 

low,  HolUendesi,  and  Mazidewo^  to  Prussia.  From  Gross  Opoczko,  the  line  shall 
^  !2%as  to  Oldewidca,  which  shall  remain  with  Prussia,  to  the  village  of  Przbrydau ; 
fuz^^  thence  to  the  dty  of  Povrida.  From  Powida,  it  shall  be  continued  by  the  city  of 
J  <  ipulcze,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Warta  and  Prosna.  Up  this  last  river,  the  line  shall 
'^fiscend  to  within  a  league  of  Kalisch.  Then  leaving  to  Kalisch  a  territory  of  three 
jr  n^es  in  extent,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Prosna,  the  line  shall  return  to  the  course 
^j^t  the  Proana,  ascending  the  stream  tUl  its  source,  near  the  villace  of  Gola,  on 
' '  the  frontier  of  Silesia,  opposite  Petachia.'*  By  the  16th  article  of  the  same  treaty, 
^  the  boundaries  and  cessbns  on  the  side  of  Saxony  are  thus  arranged:  "  The  line 
II  <^  Bhall  commence  at  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  near  Wiese,  running  to  the  environs 

of  Seidenberg,  following  the  course  of  the  Wittich,  till  its  confluence  vrith  the 
^  Neisse.  Thence  the  line  shall  paae  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  till  it  touches  the  circle  of 
■^,  Bautzen;    the  great  road  from  the  city  of    Gorlitz    to    Bautzen,    belonging    to 

Prussia,  till  it  rnches  the  limits  of  the  two  circles  of  Bautzen  and  Gorlitz.     Thence 

the  line  runs  along,  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  tUl  it  strikes  the  Elbe,  a  little 

above  Muhlberg.  'Ae  line  then  passes  alone  the  south  frontier  of  the  bailivrick  of  Muhl- 
■^  bew,  thence  it  proceeds  N.  W.  along  the  frontier  of  the  bailivricks  of  Torgan,  as  far 
,    as  Edembnrg  uid  Dolitsch ;  between  which  bailivricks,  and  those  of  Oschatz,  Wasen, 

and  Leipzig,  the  line  passes,  leaving  these  last  to  Saxony,  while  Edemburg  and 
:•  Dolitsch  go  to  Prussia.  From  Paddvritz,  belonging  to  the  bailiwick  of  Leipzig,  and 
ry,  eomponng  part  of  Saxony,  to  Eytra,  likewise  remaining  vrith  that  state,  the  line  cuts 
'^    the  county  of  Merseburg  in  such  a  way  that  Brectonfeldt,  Haeneelen,  Gross  and 

Klein  Dmig,  Mark  Kanstadt,  and  Knaut  Nauendorf,  remain  vrith  Saxony ;  Model- 

0  wStz,  Skenditz,  Klein  Libenau,  Alt  Ranstadt,  Schoehlen,  and  Zietchen,  are  transferred 
to  Prussia.  Thence  the  line  cuts  the  bailiwick  of  Pegau,  betvreen  the  Floss  Graben 
and  the  Weiase  Elster.     The  first  from  the  point  where  It  separatee  itself  from  the 

-     Weisse,  or  White  Elster,  above  the  dty  of  Crossen,  (composing  part  of  the  bailivridi 

J     of  Haynaibux|f,)  to  the  pdnt  where,  below  tilie  dty  of  Merseburg,  it  flows  into  the 

Saale,  shaU  bdong,  in  uie  whde  of  its  course,  vrith  both  its  banks  between  these  two 

cities,  to  the  Prussian  territory.    Thence,  where  the  firontier  terminates  in  that  of  the 

eonntv  of  Zdts,  it  follows  the  latter  to  that  of  the  countv  of  Altenburg,  near  Luckau. 

The  boundaries  of  the  drde  of  Neustadt,  the  whole  or  which  is  incorporated  vrith 

^      Pnaria  remain  untouched.     The  districts  of  Voirtland,  in  the  county  of  Ruessen, 

'       D?^  Getail,  Blilandorf,  Sparemberg,  and  Blai^emburg,  are  all  comprised  in  the 

1  rroMUan  allotment. "  In  virtue  of  the  above  boundaries,  betvreen  the  kingdom  of 
I  Saxony  and  the  Prussian  territories,  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  all  that  tract 
i       w  territory  which  formerly  bdonged  to  Saxony,  and  which  lies  to  the  E.  N.  and  W. 

w  ^above  line,  is  transferred  to  the  kfasg  of  Prussia.    By  the  same  treaty,  the  king 
w  Prussia  ceded  the  prindpality  of  East  Friealand,  and  part  of  Lower  Munster,  to 
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and  tedioas;  we  shall  therefore  content  onrselves  with  giving. tlie 

areas  of  the  Prussian  territories,  in  their  principal  dinsiociB,  namdy : — 


1.  GERMAN  STATES. 

G«r.  Sq.  M.    Bilt.  Sq.  M. 


Tke  FkunlsD  states  belong. 
Ii^  to  the  German  oonfed. 
mrmej,  aa  already  dMcribed, 
amouutto    «  3,307.96 


71,000 


IL  PRUSSIA  PROPEB. 

Eaaiern  FktuBia  70BL8O 

Weatem  Pronia  46Sk.75 

Grand  Duchy  of  Ptoaen  &SL50 


Total 


5.014L4a         107,3 


PopulatumJ]     The  following  table  exhibits  the  resnlts  of  the  oensm 
the  IVussian  dominions,  taken  in  1827. 


GOVERNMBNTS. 


KoniplMrg 
OambiiUMa  • 

Malta 

Ftmo '    ... 

PoMdanand  Berlin 
Fnnkftrt  .  •  • 
Sitttla  .... 

Cmiin 

SmiHiad    •    •    • 
BiwUn    .    •    •     • 
Opptip  .... 
Liagnlts  .    .    •    . 
HttMmrg     •    • 
MctMbuig    •    •     • 
SrAnt    .... 
Moaiur  .    .    .    . 
Mlmtan      .     .    . 
AntfbMV.    .    -     • 
ColoKD*      •    .    - 
Duawldorf     •    .     • 
Coblmts     .    .    . 
Tra«M     .    .    .    . 
AlsJa.Clwpdl*    - 

Total  •  .  • 


LtgUtm. 
Mrtht. 


S1S10 
114t6 
18670 
1(5616 
13434 
S04A1 
SM86 
14649 
11465 
4A4« 
33681 
83398 
S7158 
18006 

mm 

969H 
10937 
14686 
14866 
1«933 
8S666 
14343 
1«9S6 
114X3 


457X38 


fiirOf. 


2179 

1542 

1W6 

943 

IX6« 

591t 

3t58 

1976 

1X36 

907 

4SS 

SSM 

S130 

S569 

169X 

Si77 

715 

360 

9*i 

lOXX 

610 

89S 

548 

450 

4X6 


3340X 


TUal. 


S8S3S 
SX85X 
lX65t 
19613 
S6878 
140X6 
33709 
S486t 
15785 
1X378 
4980 
37015 
355X8 
X97X1 
19698 
SX408 
10413 
11X97 
15508 
15888 
13543 
K3558 
14893 
13376 
11853 


490660 


Mafriagw 


5078 
46X6 
t570 
3733 
556X 
866X 
7790 
5598 
3458 
X730 
1146 
7831 
7035 
6643 
5078 
4747 
XX90 
X965 
3677 
3861 
X87t 
A491 
3363 
X899 
S565 


106X70 


19898 

14699 

10165 

16XX9 

X8931 

14864 

X3419 

17X05 

10704 

7586 

4190 

8V11X 

8593X 

XX871 

13464 

14448 

7081 

8581 

11485 

10031 

9654 

16109 

9896 

7919 

8085 


365578 


/■cnoM 


8334 
8153 
1(487 
3384 


10890 
7657 
5081 
4786 
790 
4903 
9596 
6850 
6834 
7960 
83SX 
8716 
40X3 
5857 
8S89 
7449 
4997 
5457 
3768 


1X7993 
8911 


185088 


8073 
838 


S911 


18X7. 


70i,109 

498,440 

3t&j868 

446,709 

780.118 

351,085 

855.670 

661^^ 

409.998 

31«,7I0 

147.356 

935,194 

679.601 

751.154 

539.807 

581,059 

875,374 

58S.89a 

388.108 

439.706 

377,451 

675.358 

4U9.X04 

361.789 

844.317 


18,558,878 


40fl 
4M.^ 
38SS 
CS91 
S7SS 
4S37 
S939 
37d9 
Stt50 
S»5« 
S3«0 

&nM 

S9&7 
S649 
3866 
57h1 
8905 

4oas 

8613 
35SS 
8488 


S69S 
5442 


3909 


713 

9& 

7i» 

U6 

7T8 

SU4 

»1€ 

SM 

S43 

»75 

77* 

837 

1035 

6a« 

911 

817 

SXi 

761  I 

K^t  ' 

S75  I 

761  ' 

SIS  I 

801 
745 


■IS' 

4««  I 

'  ir:' 

■  iij  I 

'  Ml' 


847     ^2 


J 


la  daaaitytng  the  deaths  aocordiof  to  agei  It  wia  found,  that  I0I,7SU  died  onder  one  Tear,  m 
the  BtlU.borQ..83,555  between  1  and  14~l3l.U06  between  15  and  70— and  45,378  above  TO:  and  ia  dat. 
dfving  the  eatuet,  it  was  found  that  46.870  had  attained  the  ordinary  term  of  Ufe,  and  died  of  oM  «& 
— 16,7]i6  were  stilUbom— 888,031  died  of  diaeasesxand  13^1  in  consequenee  of  aoddeots. 


CHAP.  L— HISTORY. 

Ear  Iff  History,']  The  historical  epochs  of  this  conntry  are  not 
deserving  of  much  notice.  The  Pruzziy  or  ancient  Prussians,  were  a 
Slavonic  race,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism,  fed  upon  raw 
flesh,  drank  the  blood  of  horses  at  their  feasts,  sacrificed  their  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  and  were  the  perpetual  foes  and  disturbers  of  all  the 

Hanover,  in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  and  that  part  of  the  dacby 
of  Lunenburg,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Elbe,  with  the  bailiwicks  of 
Kloetze,  Elbingerode,  and  Reckeber^  the  villages  of  Rudgo^hayn,  and  Gauaetdcli, 
all  of  which  lav  ocmtiguous  to  the  Prussian  territories,  whilst  East  Friesland  waft 
wholly  detaohea  from  them.     The  duchy  of  Saxe  Lauenbu»  was  afterwards,  by  a 
subsequent  treaty  with  Denmark,  transferred  to  that  power,  by  Frnsaia,  in  ezchamre 
for  Swedish  Fomerania.     'Ry  the  same  treaty,  Prussia  cedes  Hudesheim,  thedtyand 
territory  of  Goslar,  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.     The  line  of  demarcation  between 
France  and  Prussia,  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  *  as 
by  the  subsequent  peace  of  Paris,  80th  November,  1816,  the  Prussian  boundaries  were 
extended  to  the  west  of  the  Sarre,  fa^  which  Prussia  obtained  the  county  of  Nasau- 
Sarrebruck,  the  town  and  district  of  Sarre-Louis,  the  cantons  of  Amwal,  part  of  tbe 
canton  of  Lebach,  with  the  cantons  of  Merzig,  Wadem,  and  Samburg,  aU  in  the 
ci-devant  department  of  the  Sarre,  together  with  those  of  Ottweiler,  and 'BliescastdL 
In  addition  to  these  cessions,  she  has  resumed  all  her  possessions  in  Germany  nreviotts 
to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  with  the  exception  of  East  Friesland,  part  of  Lower  MoDster 
and  Hildesheim,  ceded  to  Hanover ;  and  the  principalities  of  Cullembach  and  Ba?-' 
reuth,  4xded  to  Bavaria,  in  1806,  which  hist  contain  a  popidation  of  half  a  miiUon  of 
Bouls.    Besides  the  above  cessions,  I'russia  has  lost  the  greatest  part  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Russian  aotocratT 
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vieighbourlng  nation^.     For  a  long  period  of  time  tliey  bad  no  form  of 
government ;  property  was  in  common,  and  power  was  tlie  only  standard 
of  right.      They  were  so  extremely  savage,  that  they  knew  not  the 
method  of  constructing  huts,  but  took  up  their  rude  abode  in  boles  dug 
in  the  earth,  or  in  the  cavities  of  rocks  and  trees ;  and  no  other  rule  as 
^o  the  number  of  wives  was  observed,  than  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
them.      Parents  possessed  unlimited  authority  over  their  children ;  and 
as  there  were  no  magistrates,  every  master  had  despotic  power  in  his  own 
family.     But  the  strongest  test  of  their  barbarism,  was  the  practice  of 
putting  to  death  all  the  sick  of  whose  recovery  they  despaired, — a  custom 
Btill  prevalent  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago.     I'heir  only  offensive  weapons  were  sharp  stakes 
hardened  in  the  fire.     All  booty  taken  in  war  was  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  first  was  appropriated  to  their  deities ;  the  second  was  given 
to  the  priests ;  and  the  third  to  the  captors.    Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Sudini,  or  Sudaviansy  a  Samiatian  tribe,  and  more  civilised  than  them- 
Relves,  they  were  totally  destitute  of  any  form  of  religious  worship.    By 
this  new  tribe,  they  were  taught  to  worship  snakes,  which — like  the 
people  of  Whidaw,  on  the  slave  coast  of  Africa, — they  kept  and  fed  in 
their  caves  as  tutelary  beings.     From  them  they  also  learned  to  venerate 
the  ocLk,  as  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  and  the  noblest  and  most  durable 
of  trees.     Under  the  shade  of  this  tree  their  public  worship  and  private 
orgies  were  performed.      Their  three  chief  divinities  were  Pecunoe, 
Pecoltos,  and  Potrimpos.      Next  in  rank  to  these  personages,  were 
Curcha,  Warschaito,  and  Ischwambatro ;  and  the  inferior  order  were 
chosen  from  the  reptile  and  inanimate  creation :  as  snakes,  trees,  woods, 
stones,  and  mountains.     They  moreover  adored  the  celestial  luminaries, 
and  eclipses,  thunder,  hail,  storms,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  many 
of  which  they  viewed  as  indications  of  the  divine  wrath,  to  appease  which, 
they  sacrificed  their  prisoners,  after  the  manner  of  the  Lithuanians.     By 
the  incorporation  of  the  Sudini  with  the  Pruzzi,  some  appearance  of  a 
regular  government  was  formed ;  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  were  built ; 
civil  dissensions  were  avoided ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  certain  chiefs, 
they  successfully  united  to  defend  themselves  against  external  attacks. 
In  Uie  latter  end  of  the  l^h  century,  Bolislaus,  king  of  Poland,  attempted 
to  subdue  the  Prussians,  under  the  pretence  of  converting  them  to  the 
Christian  faith,     llie  pagan  Ptussians  unable  to  contend  with  such  a 
conqueror  in  the  field,  feigned  conversion,  promised  obedience,  and  con- 
sented to  be  baptized.     But  the  moment  the  invading  army  was  with- 
drawn, they  renounced  their  compulsory  baptism,  butchered  the  Catholic 
priests,  and  persecuted  to  the  death  those  few  of  their  own  number  who 
had  sincerely  embraced  Christianity.     Bolislaus  incensed  at  this  conduct, 
recommenced  the  war ;  but  as  the  Prussians  were  better  prepared  to 
resist  than  before,  he  was  totally  defeated  in  the  attempt.     The  Polish 
princes  unable  to  establish  Christianity,  and  drive  the  obstinate  Prussian 
psgans  from  their  idolatry,  called  in  the  Teutonic  knights  to  their  assist- 
ance.   This  society  of  warriors,  equally  enterprising  and  ambitioua,^  after 
a  war  of  fifty  years,  and  numberless  sanguinary  conflicts,  accomplished 
the  arduous  task  of  Christianizing  the  country,  by  the  utter  extermination 
of  ahnost  all  the  ancient  inhabitants.     The  knights  directed  theur  arms, 
after  having  almost  exterminated  the  pagan  Prussians,  against  the  mfidel 
Lithuanians,  with  various  success.     But  their  wars  with  Poland  were  less 
fortunate ;  and  about  1446,  the  four  chief  cities  of  Pknssia,  Elbingen, 

So 
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Tborn,  Koenigabei^,  and  Dantzig,  renoanoed  their  snlgecluiB  fo  ti^O^. 
«nd  claimed  Uie  proteGtion  of  Poland.  In  1466,  dwy  were  kmasi  u 
abandon  Eastern  Frawia  to  Caaimir  king  of  Poland^  and  to  do  hesm 
for  Western  Phisna.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand  mflwier  of  ^Oiqf. 
obtained  from  bis  maternal  nnde,  Stgismond  of  Poland,  the  bere^sr 
investitiire  of  all  the  possessions  of  tbe  Teutonic  knights  in  PraHo,  e. 
embraced  the  Lutheran  religion.  Tbe  last  grand  roaster  of  this  m^ 
Gothofired  Kettler,  abdicated  his  dignity,  and  obtained  the  dnc^v* 
Courland  and  Semigallia,  as  an  hereditary  sovereignty,  from  Sigi<sii&. 
IL  of  Poland ;  and  from  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Tentnnic  enk 
either  In  Prussia  or  Poland.  In  1569,  Joachim  II.  elector  of  Bnadei- 
burg,  obtained  from  the  Polish  monarcii  a  grant  of  suooeaaion  to  d«i 
or  Eastern  Prussia.  But  this  addition  of  power  and  territory  dkl  yn 
take  place  till  1618,  when  John  Sigismund,  elector  of  Bmndeak:: 
acquired  this  duchy;  and  in  1621,  his  successor  received  tite  sofeski 
investiture  from  the  Polish  monarch.  John  renounced  the  LatbHar 
creed  for  that  of  the  Reformed  church,  which  has  since  tliat  tltae  ben 
professed  by  the  royal  fiunily  of  Prussia.  His  son  and  f^^cctv^^. 
John  George  William,  who  succeeded  him  in  1619,  wished  to  tgioL 
neutral  in  Uie  Thirty  years'  war ;  but  could  not  prevent  his  lanck  froE' 
being  plundered  and  liud  waste  by  tlie  belligerents.  He  was  at  la<st  famii 
to  unite  with  king  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  subsciitjed  to  tb? 
peace  of  Prague,  without,  however,  greatly  benefiting  his  country,  whirL, 
upon  bis  death,  near  the  dose  of  the  war,  came  into  the  fa&nris  of  bi( 
son,  Frederic  William,  who  reigned  from  1640  to  1GB8,  with  mnrl) 
firmness  and  wisdom. 

Frederic .  Wiiiiam.^     By  the  Westphalian  peace  Frederic   obtaiwH! 
possession  of  Pomerania,  and  also  acquired  the  secularized  lushopno 
of  Magdeburg  and  Halberatadt,  with  several  other  districts.     Involved  in 
a  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  he  obtained,  after  several  revenues  of 
fortune,  tlie  entire  sovereignty  of  the  dukedom  of  Prussia,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  held  in  fief  only  by  the  house  of  Brandenburg.     Frederic 
now  set  himself  to  improve  the  administration  of  his  country ;  he  re- 
stricted the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy ;  encoun^ed  agricnl- 
ture,  industry,  and  commerce;  and  greatly  increased  the  wealth  and 
population  of  his  domimons  by  his  wise  measures,  particularly  by  affording 
every  kind  of  facility  and  encouragement  to  tbe  Huguenots,  driven  oat 
of  France  at  that  time  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    He 
took  part  in  the  war  between  the  Netherlands  and  France,  as  an  ally  of 
the  former ;  but  the  Austrians  remained  inactive  in  this  war  from  feelings 
of  jealousy  towards  the  great  elector,  and  he  was  thus  forced  by  Turenn« 
to  retire  into  tbe  interior  of  Grermany.    France,  at  tlie  same  time,  excited 
Charles  XL  of  Sweden  to  invade  Brandenburg  by  promising  him  subsi- 
dies ;  but  Frederic  completely  routed  the  Swedes,  at  Fehrbellio,  on  tbe 
IBth  June,  1675 )  and  took  possession  of  Farther  Pomerania.    He  also 
defeated  a  second  invading  Swedish  army,  in  1678 ;  but  after  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  between  Austria  and  Louis  XIV.,  concluded  on  tbe  5th  of 
February,  1679,  left  the  Westphalian  provinces  exposed  to  French  inva- 
sion,  he  also  concluded  a  peace  with  Fiance  at  St.  Germains,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1679,  by  which  be  obtained  a  small  district  in  Pomerania, 
together  with  a  sum  of  800,000  crowns  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  tbe  war.     During  the  campaign  he  made  with  the  Austrans 
at  the  Rhine,  the  young  duke  Frederic  of  Li^^itz  died,  whereapoa 
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'^-  Austria^  as  liege  lord  of  SUegia,  aasumed  poeaesaion  of  the  three  princi- 
^^  "alities  of  Liegnit«,  Breig,  and  Wohlau ;  although,  according  to  a  family 
•^-<reaty,  they  should  have  gone  to  Brandenbui^.  After  the  war  of  1686, 
.:%she  elector  could  not  obtain  any  farther  indemnification  from  Austria, 
^  .  Iian   the  cession  of  the  circle  of  Schwiebus,  and  even  this  his  son  and 

c  leir  Frederic  promised  in  a  secret  tnsaty  to  restore  to  Austria. 
:  V  I^Vederic  IIL2  Frederic  III-,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1688,  and 
vvreigned  till  1713,  was,  in  every  feature  of  his  character,  wholly  unlike  his 
^^^  ainsirioufi  fiither;  the  fethei'  had  shaken  off  his  dependance  on  Austria,  the 
r  sou  again  submitted  to  it ;  the  fatlier  was  economical,  the  son  a  spendthrift, 
•; .  who  vainly  wished  to  imitate  the  splendour  of  the  Fi-ench  court.  He 
V.  assisted  the  emperor  with  a  corps  of  men  against  the  Turks,  in   1690 ; 

'and  by  another  alliance  with  AusUia,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland, 

'   obUged  himself  to  furnish  20,000  men  for  the  war  ^wnst  France.     The 

elector  of  Saxony  at  this  moment  wore  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  the 

^  elector  of  Hanover  had  the  expectation  of  mounting  the  throne  of 
""  Englaad  ;  Uie  royal  title  became  also  the  highest  aim  of  this  vain  prmce  ; 
' '  «ad  after  long  and  expensive  negotiations  he  obtained  the  wished  for 
*'    honour  in  a  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna  on  the  16th  of  November,  1700. 

'    Frederic  promised  in  ihis  treaty  to  furnish  10,000  men  at  his  own  expense 

to  Aostria  for  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  was  then  about  to 

'"    take  place;  to  renounce  the  subsidies  due  to  him  by  Austria;  to  give, 

''    in  tha  election  of  an  emperor,  his  vote  to  Austria ;  to  vote  with  the 

•    emperor  m  all  affaiw  of  the  German  empire;  and  to  advance  no  new 
pretenmons  in  the  electoral  college  on  account  of  his  new  dignity.     Im- 

"      mediately  after  the  signing  of  tliis  treaty,  Frederic  issued  a  "amPesto 
declaring  that  he  had  aasumed  the  royal  dignity;  and  on  the  18th  of 

'      Jammry,  1701,  placed  the  royal  crown  on  his  own  head  at  Koenigsberg, 

'^      declaring  the  duchy  of  Prussia  raised  to  Uie  rank  of  a  kingdom,  although, 

on  account  of  Poland,  he  assumed  only  the  title  of  king  m  Prussia,  being 

•'       in  poesesaion  of  Eastern  Prussia  only.«     Under  Frederic  s  reign  the  m- 

-       creaae  of  the  Prussian  territory  was  not  important.    He  obtamed  Lingen 

^        and  some  other  districts  in  Holland  and  Westphalia  from  pnnce  William 

'        III.  of  Oramre ;  he  also  acquired  from  Poland  ^e  provmoe  of  Elbmg ; 

^        and,  after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Longueville,  m  1707,  he  was 

cho^n  sovereign  by  the  Slates  of  the  principalities  of  Neufchatel  and 

Valengin,  and  in  this  quality  acknowledged  by  France  m  the  peace  of 

"        Utreit.     Frederic  encouraged  the  arts  imd  sciences;  he  founde^ 

'  univeiaHy  of  Halte,  in  1694,  which,  by  the  exertions  of  T^'«f»»«^^/"^ 
several  <4tin|ruished  professors,  maintained  an  excellent  reputotion  from 
iia  very  commencement;  he  also  founded  the  academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  and  another  for  sculpture  and  pictures.  u  _,  ^^  wn 

Frederic  WilUam  LI  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  Wil- 
liam  I.  who  reigned  from  1718  to  1740.  The  character  of  this  pnnce 
was  comiiderably  opposite  to  that  of  his  father ;  his  rudeness  often  reminds 
us  of  the  middle  ages  ;  he  was  a  good  economist,  and,  upon  die  whole,  a 
shrewd  man ;  but  a  mere  soldier,  without  any  pretensionto  ^^^^^I'J} 
was  he  who  Udd  the  foundation  of  the  military  power  of  ^^'^^^^^J^f^ 
to  his  illustrious  son  a  well-exercised  and  discipUned  army  of  70,000  men, 

•  It  «»  not  until  W«t«n  Pra»ta  Imdbeen  i^,*»  ^j'^^'^l^JZ 
prtlUwrof  P«Umd  in  Vm,  thrt  the  f»U  right  to  the  title  of  lilng  »/Pru«o.  wm  eetai^ 
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a  treasury  coDtaining  above  £7,000,000,  and  a  ^ 
wealth,  and  indosCiy,  had  been  greatly  inmaanfd  during  hie  icign  by  IS,@Om 
emigiants  from  Sabsbmg,  and  the  DiaaadeDta  who  had  fled  from  himL 
He  also  encooiaged  agricnltnre  greatly,  established  nuumfiMtaR&i  ad 
improved  the  schools.  By  the  peace  with  Fiance  at  Utredit,  in  1711 
he  obtained,  by  renoondng  the  principality  of  Oruige,  tbe  greatest  psr.c 
the  principality  of  Goelders,  belonging  to  the  Spaolah  Netfaerisads,  to 
which  he  had  claims  as  doke  of  Cleve ;  after  baring  taken  pait  m  ^ 
northern  war  against  Charies  XIL  he  acquired  after  the  death  of  ik 
latter,  in  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  on  2l8t  of  Jmasmry-y  1721,  Stettn. 
Pomerania  to  Uie  Peene,  and  the  Islands  of  Usedom  and  W<iilia ;  psyis 
on  tbe  other  hand  2,000,000  of  crowns  to  Sweden.  Tlie  part  be  tod 
in  the  Polish  war  of  succession,  was  confined  to  a  militaiy  moveraeot  a 
favour  of  Stanislaus  Leszinsky.  The  private  character  of  this  prince  vii 
by  no  means  amiable ;  his  daughter,  the  maigravine  of  Anspacfa-Bayradt, 
has  left  a  most  disgusting  picture  of  him  in  her  memoiia. 

Frederic  the  Great,']  He  was  succeeded  by  Frederic  11^  who,  m  i 
rdgn  of  46  years,  from  1740  to  1786,  by  a  combination  of  high  takmir 
and  restless  actirity  of  mind,  seconded  by  good  fortune,  a  weU-disd- 
plined  army,  a  wise  government,  and  good  laws,  raised  the  IVaaaiiB 
State  to  a  degree  of  power  and  influence,  which  she  had  never  before 
possessed,  and  by  which  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe  was  essa- 
tially  changed.     By  his  energetic  measures,  he  raised  his  kingdom  fron 
the  rank  of  a  dependance  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  to  that  of  a  v^or- 
ons   opponent  and  rival  of  its  ambitious  plans.     When  Fredoic  IL 
mounted  the  Prussian  throne,  the  population  of  his  kingdom  did  noc 
exceed  2,200,000  individuals ;  at  his  death,  more  than  6,000,000  obeyed 
the  Prussian  sceptre.    Bold  and  fortunate  as  a  conqueror,  he  deserves  yet 
greater  praise  and  admiration  as  a  ruler.     Frederic  had  by  his  galknt 
army  obtained  the  political  power  he  aimed  at,  and  although  conscious  of 
the  advantages  of  peace  to  his  people,  he  could  only  support  the  rising 
fortunes  of  his  kingdom  by  keeping  up  that  warlike  spirit  which  his  own 
talents  and  success  had  first  inspired.     But  Frederic  was  not  a  mere  sol- 
dier ;  he  looked  upon  himself  as  merely  the  first  servant  of  the  State  ;  and 
ftill  of  this  great  idea,  he  presided  over  all  its  afiiurs  with  the  care  and 
solicitude  of  a  father.     His  reign  has  confirmed  the  truth,  that  even 
in  an  absolute  monarchy,  if  a  high-minded  man  rules  over  it,  the  most 
extensive  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of 
government,  and  the  progress  of  cirilization  may  be  successfully  carried  on. 
The  expenses  of  his  court  did  not  exceed  £200,000  annually,  and  at  his 
death  he  bequeathed  a  treasury  containing  more  than  £13,000,000  to  his 
successor,  without  having  once  checked,  by  any  of  his  financial  measures, 
that  free  circulation  of  money  which  maintains  the  vital  strength  of  a 
country.  Under  tbe  pressure  of  a  stem  military  education,  he  found  means, 
while  a  young  man,  to  cnltivate  his  natural  taste  for  the  sciences  and  belles 
lettres,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  mother,  Sophia  Dorothea, 
the  sister  of  George  II.  of  England.    In  early  life»  unable  to  submit  any 
longer  to  the  tyranny  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  father,  he 
resolved  to  fly  to  England ;  but  his  plan  was  discovered,  and  himself 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Gastrin,  where,  by  an  act  of  atrocious  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  his  father,  he  was  forced  to  witness  the  execution  of  his 
friend  and  confidant  Katt,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  an 
unjust  and  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  king,  who  would  have  also  coo- 
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demned  bis  own  bod,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strennons  ioterceanon  of 
the  AxuBtrian  ambassador,  and  of  the  deacon  Reinbeck,  who  exercised 
t\%e  g^reatest  power  of  persnasion  over  Frederic  William's  mind.     He 
compelled  his  son  to  many  against  his  inclination,  and  gave  biro  the 
tovtrxk    of  Rheinsberg,  where  he  lived  in  absohite  retirement,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  sciences  and  arts,  till  he  mounted  the  throne.     During 
his  exile,  however,  the  young  prince  had  collected  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  artists  around  him,  and  maintained  a  dose 
correspondence  with  several    illostrions    foreigners,   particularly  with 
Voltaire,  whose  great  admirer  he  was.     He  mounted  the  throne  on  the 
Slat    of  May,  1740.     The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VJ.  was  a 
favonralvle  moment  for  Frederic  opening  his  political  career.    Without 
absolutely  maintaining  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  to  the 
Silesisn  prindpalities  of  Jiigemdorf,  Liegnitz,  Briez,  and  Wohlau,  he 
now  demanded  from  the  queen,  Maria  Tlieresa,  the  duchies  of  Glogan 
aiul  Sagan,  and  promised  on  the  other  band  to  support  her  against  all 
her  enemies,  to  give  his  vote  to  her  husband  in  the  election  of  an  empe- 
ror, and  to  pay  her  2,000,000  of  crowns.   These  proposals  being  rejected, 
he  opened  the  first  Silesian  war  in  174<0,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Mdlwits,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1741.     This  victory  decided  the  fate  of 
Silesia ;  and  France  and  Bavaria  having  united  with  Prussia,  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession  began.     Austria's  only  ally,  George  II.  of  Eng- 
land, hereupon  strongly  advised  peace  with  Prussia,  considering  Frederic 
as  ^e  most  active  and  dangerous  enemy  a  neighbouring  nation  could 
have  ;  and  this  peace  wos  concluded  at  Berlin  in  1742,  after  Frederic  s 
victory  at  Cholusitz.     Frederic  now  obtained  by  treaty  the  whole  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  with  the  exception 
of  Troppau,  Jagemdorf,  and  Teschen ;  and  on  his  part,  renounced  all 
other  cliums,  took  upon  him  the  pajrment  of  a  debt  of  1,700,000  crowns, 
with  which  Silesia  was  burdened,  and  promised  to  maintain  inviolable 
the  rights  of  the  Catholics  in  that  province.     Saxony  joined  this  peace, 
of  which  England  and  Russia  were  the  guarantees.' .     Frederic  made 
use  of  this  peace  in  organizing  his  newly-acquired  territories,  and  increas- 
ing his  military  strength.     He  also  acquired  East  Friesland  by  the  death 
of  the  last  count  of  Friesland  in  1743,  Brandenburg  having  an  ancient 
claim  upon  that  province.     When,  in  the  continuation  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  had  been  driven  from  his 

'  Frederic*!  claim  to  Siloiia  cannot  be  defended  uMn  the  prindplee  of  equity  Jiwtloe, 
and  good  faith.   The  compact  between  the  elector  Joachim  and  Henry,  duke  ««  L>««- 
nitx,  in  1587,  and  upon  which  Frederic's  claim  wai  founded,  will  not  avaiL  For  although 
by  the  death  of  the  laat  duke  of  Lieenitz,  In  16?B,  the  succeaalon  of  all  his  estates 
derolyed,  according  to  agreement,  on  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  yet  the  claim  was 
not  allowed  by  the  emperor;  an  indemnity,  howerer,  the  circle  of  Schwibus,  a  comer 
of  Silesia  bordering  upon  the  electorat,  was  formally  ceded  to  the  rreat  elector,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  formally  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  j^rincipalities  of 
Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wolaw.     Some  years  afterwards,  the  circle  of  Schwibus  was 
restored  by  Frederio  I.  to  the  emperor,  in  terms  of  a  secret  engagement;  Mid  the 
counties  of  Limburg  and  East  Frieshmd  were  reoeiyed  as  a  compensation  for  Schwi- 
bus.    The  house  of  Brandenburg  had  thus  solemnly  riven  up  all  claim  to  Silesia. 
Farther,  by  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  Frederic  William  1.  had  enjnged  to  secure  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Austrian  famUy  to  the  emperor  Charles  \  I.*s  only 
daughter  and  heir ;  and  yet.  In  defiance  of  the  faith  of  a  treaty,  by  which  all  claims 
to  Silesia  were  solemnly  departed  from  by  his  creat-grandfather  and  by  Frederic  I. 
--and  in  defiance  of  that  very  treaty  by  which  his  father  ToluntarilT  became  bound 
to  maintain  Maria  Therc«i  in  her  hereditary  dominions,  of  which  Silesia  constituted 
8  part,  Frederic  the  Great  set  up  the  antiouated  daim,  and  Joined  a  pack  of  royal 
robbers  to  despoil  a  helpless  but  noble-minded  queen  ! 
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CHAP.  IV.—THE  ITALIAN  STATES  OF  THE  AUSTRIAK  MON- 
ARCHT,  OR  THE  LOMBARDO-VENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

The  surface  of  the§e  States,  aocording  toLiecbtenstem,  is  830.82  Gemm 
square  miles ;  according  to  Blnmenbach,  867.50  German  square  miles ; 
and  according  to  Stein,  862.5.  We  reserve  omr  description  of  these  Slates, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  for  omr  article  Italy. 


iltiCftortfief.]  Among  the  most  usefol  works  which  hare  yet  appeared 
relating  to  the  history  and  geography  of  Austria  in  particnlar  are  Uech- 
tenstem's  Handbnch  der  neuesten  Geographie  des  OesteireicliiBchen 
Kaisarstaats.  Wien.  1817-18,  3  vols.  8ro. — Marcel  de  Senes,  Voy.  en 
Antriche,  oft  essai  stat.  et  geogr.  de  cet  empire.  Ptaris,  1814,  4  vols., 
8ro. — Austria  as  it  is,  by  an  Eyewitness.  London,  1828,  8vo. — Atlas 
des  Oesterr.  Kaisarthums,  in  40  Katt.  Wien.  1805. — Core's  History 
of  the  House  of  Austria. 

themaeWes :  for  Bonaparte*!  firat  act,  after  be  bad  obtained  poewaaion  of  the  GattaiVr 
was  the  aeizure  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Baguaa,  without  either  plea  or  proTocaUoo, 
and  the  deatruction  of  that  ancient,  free,  and  flouriahing  republic,  which  was  imme- 
diately annexed  to  the  dominiona  of  France.  In  October  181S,  Cattaro  wma  taken 
bv  the  British  aquadrou  in  the  Adriatic,  under  the  gallant  Hoate ;  and  the ' — 


or  600  men,  under  general  Gautier,  obliged  to  aurrender  at  diacretion.  Thia  ertot 
waa  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Raguaa  and  Zara,  and  the  entire  evacuation  of  all 
Dalmatia,  by  the  French. 


PRUSSIA. 


Name.']  The  name  Prussia  is  of  modern  date,  haying  been  first  used  in 
the  ISdi  century,  and  originally  confined  to  the  tract  of  maritime  territory 
lying  between  the  borders  of  Courland  and  Pomerellia,  though  now  extend- 
ed to  a  monarchy,  which  has,  by  various  accessions  of  territory,  risen  to 
such  a  degree  of  political  eminence  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  first 
powers  of  Europe.  The  name  Prussia  originated,  by  an  easy  corruption, 
in  that  of  the  Pruzzi^  a  Slavonic  tribe,  or  the  Borussiy  a  Sarmatian 
clan  according  to  Stella,  who,  migrating  from  the  foot  of  the  Riphcean 
mountains,  were  tempted,  by  the  comparative  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country,  to  settle  here.  Helmold,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions the  Prussi  among  the  Slavonic  tribes ;  and  the  name  was  known  to 
Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  a  century  before  Helmold. 

Boundaries.']  The  two  large  districts  of  land  constituting  the  Prussian 
dominions  are  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  Austria,  Cracovia,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  territories  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Rhinel 
To  the  W.  of  this  river,  the  Prussian  acquisitions  commence  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Nahe,  opposite  itie  town  of  Bingen,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Nahe :  the  bounding  line  ascends  the  Nahe,  till  its 
confluence  with  the  Glan ;  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  this  latter  river 
with  the  Lauter,  at  Lautericken  ;  thence  it  proceeds  along  the  demarca- 
tion-line separating  the  late  French  department  of  the  Sarre  from  Mont 
Tonnere,  s^l  ascending  the  Glan,  and  dien  descending  the  small  stream 
of  the  Blies,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarre,  a  little  below  the  French 
fortress  of  Sarregulminis ;  thence  along  the  old  limits  of  the  county  of 
Sarrebmck,  leaving  Sarrebruck,  Sarre  Louis,  and  the  course  of  the  Sarre, 
together  with  the  other  towns  and  villages,  situated  on  both  its  banks, 
along  with  their  dependencies,  without  the  limits  of  France,  and  within 
the  Prussian  territory,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Nied,  at  Siersberg ; 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  Sarre,  till  it  touches  the  borders  of 
the  ci-devant  archbishopric  of  Treves ;  thence  W.  to  the  frontier  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  leavmg  the  cantons  of  Wadem,  Merzig,  and 
Sarreburg,  within  the  Prussian  limits ;  and  thence  N.,  along  the  Moselle, 
till  its  junction  with  the  Sour.  The  limits  in  this  quarter,  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  W.  and  the  Prussian  dominions  on 
the  £.,  will  be  given  in  our  account  of  Belgium.  On  the  N.,  Prussia 
is  bounded  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  the  two  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  all  the  way  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Pomerania,  in  an  eastern,  and  then  in  a  northern  direction, 
as  fur  as  the  mouth  of  the  Memel  river,  in  55"  46'  N.  lat. 

Extefit]  The  extent  of  the  Prussian  territories  is  not  easily  ascer- 
tained, as  they  do  not  present  that  compact  appearance, — that  continuity 
of  boundary  line  and  contiguity  of  parts,  which  indicate  a  connected  domi- 
nion. The  line  of  continuity  b  broken  by  the  intervention  of  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Lippe,  Hessen,  Schauenburg,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and  Nassau . 
The  Prussian  dominions  are  thus  separated  into  two  divisions,  eastern 
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CHAP.  IV.i-THE  ITALIAN  STATES  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  MON- 
ARCHY, OR  THE  LOMBARDO- VENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

The  wuf^ce  of  these  States,  aocording  toLiecbtensteniy  ia  830^2  Genntn 
square  miles;  according  to  Blnmenbadi,  8674»0  German  aqiuure  miles; 
and  according  to  Stein,  862.5.  We  reserve  oar  description  of  these  States, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  for  oar  artade  Italf  . 


Authoriiies.^  Among  the  most  asefal  woiks  which  hare  yet  appeared 
relating  to  the  history  and  geography  of  Austria  in  particalar  are  Liecfa- 
tenstem's  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Geographie  des  Oesterreichischen 
Kaisarstaats.  Wien.  1817-18,  3  vols.  Sto. — Marcel  de  Senea,  Voy.en 
Autriche,  oft  essai  stat.  et  geogr.  de  cet  empire.  Ptaris,  1814,  4  rok, 
8vo. — Austria  as  it  is,  by  an  Eyewitness.  London,  1828,  8to.-^A^ 
des  Oesterr.  Katsarthums,  in  40  Kiitt.  Wien.  1805.— Coxe'a  History 
of  the  House  of  Austria. 

themaeWes :  for  Bonaparte's  fint  act,  after  he  had  obtained  poewaaion  of  the  Cattuv, 
was  the  seizure  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Bagusa,  without  either  plea  or  proTocatioo, 
and  the  destruction  of  that  ancient,  free,  and  flourishing  republic,  which  was  imme- 
diately annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France.  In  October  181S,  Cattaro  was  taken 
bv  the  British  squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  under  the  gallant  Hoate ;  and  the  garrison 
or  600  men,  under  general  Gautier,  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  TIub  ereot 
was  followed  bv  the  reduction  of  Ragusa  and  Zara,  and  the  entire  cTacuation  of  all 
Dalmatia,  by  the  French. 


PRUSSIA. 


Name.']  The  name  Prussia  is  of  modern  date,  having  been  first  used  in 
the  18Ui  centnry,  and  originally  confined  to  the  tract  of  maritime  territory 
lying  between  the  borders  of  Conrland  and  Pomerellia,  though  now  extend- 
ed to  a  monarchy,  which  has,  by  various  accessions  of  territory,  risen  to 
such  a  degree  of  political  eminence  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  first 
powers  of  Europe.  The  name  Prussia  originated,  by  an  easy  corruption, 
in  that  of  the  Pruzzi,  a  Slavonic  tribe,  or  the  Borussi^  a  Sarmatian 
clan  according  to  Stella,  who,  migrating  from  the  foot  of  the  Ripheean 
mountuns,  were  tempted,  by  the  comparative  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country,  to  settle  here.  Helmold,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions the  Prussi  among  the  Slavonic  tribes ;  and  the  name  was  known  to 
Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  a  century  before  Helmold. 

Boundaries,']  The  two  large  districts  of  land  constituting  the  Prussian 
dominions  are  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  Austria,  Cracovia,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  territories  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Rhine. 
To  the  W.  of  this  river,  the  Prussian  acquisitions  commence  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Nabe,  opposite  the  town  of  Bingen,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Nabe :  the  bounding  line  ascends  the  Nahe,  till  its 
confluence  with  the  Glan ;  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  this  latter  river 
with  the  Lauter,  at  Lautericken  ;  thence  it  proceeds  along  the  demarca- 
tion-line separating  the  late  French  department  of  the  Sarre  from  Mont 
Tonnere,  still  ascending  the  Glan,  and  then  descending  the  small  stream 
of  the  Blies,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarre,  a  little  below  the  French 
fortress  of  Sarreguiminis ;  thence  along  the  old  limits  of  the  county  of 
Sarrebmck,  leaving  Sarrebruck,  Sarre  Louis,  and  the  course  of  the  San-e, 
together  with  the  other  towns  and  villages,  situated  on  both  its  banks, 
along  with  their  dependencies,  without  the  limits  of  France,  and  within 
the  Prussian  territory,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Nied,  at  Siersberg ; 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  Sarre,  till  it  touches  the  borders  of 
the  ci-devant  archbishopric  of  Treves ;  thence  W.  to  the  frontier  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  leaving  the  cantons  of  Wadem,  Merzig,  and 
Sarreburg,  within  the  Prussian  limits ;  and  thence  N.,  along  the  Moselle, 
till  its  junction  with  the  Sour.  The  limits  in  this  quarter,  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  W.  and  the  Prussian  dominions  on 
the  £.,  will  be  given  in  our  account  of  Belgium.  On  the  N.,  Prussia 
is  bounded  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  the  two  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  all  the  way  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Pomerania,  in  an  eastern,  and  then  in  a  northern  direction, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Memel  river,  in  55"  46'  N.  lat. 

Extent]  The  extent  of  the  Prussian  territories  is  not  easily  ascer- 
tained, as  they  do  not  present  that  compact  appearance, — that  continuity 
of  boundary  line  and  contiguity  of  parts,  which  indicate  a  connected  domi- 
nion. The  line  of  continuity  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Lippe,  Hessen,  Schauenburg,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and  Nassau . 
The  Prussian  dominions  are  thus  separated  into  two  divisions,  eastern 
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CHAP.  IV.i-THEi  ITALIAN  STATES  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  MON- 
ARCHT,  OR  THE  LOMBARDO.VENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

The  siirfiM»  of  tlie§e  States,  aocording  toLiecbtenstern,  is  830.82  G«niiaD 
square  miles;  according  to  Blnmenbadi,  867^  German  square  miles; 
and  according  to  Stein,  862.5.  We  reserve  our  description  of  these  States, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  for  oar  artide  Italy. 


AuthoriUes.']  Among  the  most  usefal  works  which  have  yet  appeared 
relating  to  the  history  and  geography  of  Austria  in  particular  are  Uech- 
tenstem  8  Handhuch  der  neuesten  Geographie  des  Oesterreidnscfaen 
Kaisarstaats.  Wien.  1817-18,  3  vols.  8vo« — Marcel  de  Senes,  Voy.  m 
Autriche,  oft  essai  stat.  et  geogr.  de  cet  empire.  Ptaris,  1814,  4  vols., 
8vo. — Austria  as  it  is,  by  an  Eyewitness.  London,  1828,  8vo. — Atlas 
des  Oesterr.  Kaisarthums,  in  40  KaU.  Wien.  1805.— Coxe's  History 
of  the  House  of  Austria. 

tbemselTes :  for  Bonaparte's  fint  act,  after  he  bad  obtained  poewaslon  of  the  Catlara, 
was  the  seizure  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Bagusa,  without  either  plea  or  proTOcatioii, 
and  the  destruction  of  that  ancient,  free,  and  flourishing  republic,  which  was  imme- 
diately annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France.  In  October  181S,  Cattaro  was  taken 
bv  the  British  squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  under  the  gallant  Hoste ;  and  the  ^arrieoa 
of  600  men,  under  general  Gautier,  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  event 
was  followed  bv  the  reduction  of  Ragusa  and  Zara,  and  the  entire  evacuation  of  aU 
Dalmatia,  by  the  French. 


PRUSSIA. 


Name,']  The  name  Prussia  is  of  modern  date,  having  been  first  used  in 
the  18Ui  century,  and  originally  confined  to  the  tract  of  maritime  territory 
lying  between  the  borders  of  Courland  and  Pomerellia,  though  now  extend- 
ed to  a  monarchy,  which  has,  by  various  accessions  of  territory,  risen  to 
such  a  degree  of  political  eminence  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  first 
powers  of  Europe.  The  name  Prussia  originated,  by  an  easy  corruption, 
in  that  of  the  Pruzzi^  a  Slavonic  tribe,  or  the  Borussi^  a  Sarmatian 
clan  according  to  Stella,  who,  migrating  from  the  foot  of  the  Ripheean 
mountains,  were  tempted,  by  the  comparative  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country,  to  settle  here.  Helmold,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions the  Prussi  among  the  Slavonic  tribes ;  and  the  name  was  known  to 
Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  a  century  before  Helmold. 

Boundaries,]  The  two  large  districts  of  land  constituting  the  Prussian 
dominions  are  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  Austria,  Cracovia,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  territories  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Rhinel 
To  the-W.  of  this  river,  the  Prussian  acquisitions  commence  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Nahe,  opposite  the  town  of  Bingen,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Nahe :  the  bounding  line  ascends  the  Nahe,  till  its 
confluence  with  the  Glan ;  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  this  latter  river 
with  the  Lanter,  at  Lautericken  ;  thence  it  proceeds  along  the  demarca- 
tion-line separating  the  late  French  department  of  the  Sarre  from  Mont 
Tonnere,  still  ascending  the  Glan,  and  then  descending  the  small  stream 
of  the  Blies,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarre,  a  little  below  the  French 
fortress  of  Sarreguiminis ;  thence  along  the  old  limits  of  the  county  of 
Sarrebrudc,  leaving  Sarrebruck,  Sarre  Louis,  and  the  course  of  the  San'e, 
together  with  the  other  towns  and  villages,  situated  on  both  its  banks, 
along  with  their  dependencies,  without  the  limits  of  France,  and  within 
the  Prussian  territory,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Nied,  at  Siersberg ; 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  Sarre,  till  it  touches  the  borders  of 
the  ci-devant  archbishopric  of  Treves ;  thence  W.  to  the  frontier  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  leavmg  the  cantons  of  Wadem,  Merzig,  and 
Sarreburg,  within  the  Prussian  limits ;  and  thence  N.,  along  the  Moselle, 
till  its  junction  with  the  Sour.  The  limits  in  this  quarter,  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  W.  and  the  Prussian  dominions  on 
the  £.,  will  be  given  in  our  account  of  Belgium.  On  the  N.,  Prussia 
is  bounded  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  the  two  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  all  the  way  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Pomerania,  in  an  eastern,  and  then  in  a  northern  direction, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Memel  river,  in  55"  46'  N.  lat. 

Extent.]  The  extent  of  the  Prussian  territories  is  not  easily  ascer- 
tained, as  they  do  not  present  that  compact  appearance, — that  continuity 
of  boundary  line  and  contiguity  of  parts,  which  indicate  a  connected  domi- 
nion. The  line  of  continuity  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Lippe,  Hessen,  Schauenburg,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and  Nassau . 
The  Prussian  dominions  are  thus  separated  into  two  divisions,  eastern 
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CHAP.  IV.-^THE  ITALIAN  STATES  OP  THE  AUSTRIAN  MOK- 
ARCHT,  OR  THE  LOMBARDO.VENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

The  rarface  of  these  States,  aocording  toliechtenstem,  is  830.82  Genmm 
Bqnare  miles;  according  to  Blnmenbach,  867.50  German  squre  miles; 
and  according  to  Stein,  862.5.  We  reserve  our  description  of  these  States, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  for  onr  article  Italy. 


Authorities.']  Among  the  most  nsefol  works  w^ch  hare  yet  appeared 
relating  to  the  history  and  geography  of  Aostria  in  particular  are  Liecb- 
tenstem's  Handhuch  der  neuesten  Geographie  des  Oesterreichischen 
Kaisarstaats.  Wien.  1817-18,  3  vols.  8vo. — Marcel  de  Senes,  Voy.  en 
Autriche,  oft  essai  stat.  et  geogr.  de  cet  empire.  Ftaris,  1814,  4  vols^ 
8vo. — Austria  as  it  is,  by  an  Eyewitness.  London,  1828,  Sto. — Atlas 
des  Oesterr.  Kaisarthums,  in  40  Blatt.  Wien.  1805. — Coxe's  History 
of  the  House  of  Austria. 

themaeWca :  for  Bona|Mrte*t  fintaet,  after  he  had  obtained  poMeesioo  of  the  Cattaio, 
was  the  aeiztire  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Raguta,  without  either  piea  or  proTOcataon, 
and  the  destruction  of  that  ancient,  free,  and  flourishing  republic,  which  was  imme- 
diately annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France.  In  October  181S,  Cattaro  was  taken 
bv  the  British  squadron  in  the  Adriatic,  under  the  gallant  Hoetc ;  and  the  gaiilaim 
or  600  men,  under  general  Gwitier,  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Tlds  crent 
was  followed  bv  the  reduction  of  Ragusa  and  Zara,  and  the  entire  eTscoation  oi  all 
Dalmatia,  by  the  French. 


PRUSSIA. 


Name.']  The  name  Prussia  is  of  modern  date,  having  been  first  used  in 
the  18di  centniy,  and  originally  confined  to  the  tract  of  maritime  territory 
lying  between  the  borders  of  Conrland  and  Pomerellia,  though  now  extend- 
ed to  a  monarchy,  which  has,  by  various  accessions  of  territory,  risen  to 
such  ft  degree  of  political  eminence  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  first 
powers  of  Europe.  The  name  Prussia  originated,  by  an  easy  corruption, 
in  that  of  the  Pruzzi,  a  Slavonic  tribe,  or  the  Borussi,  a  Sarmatian 
clan  according  to  Stella,  who,  migrating  from  the  foot  of  the  Riphaean 
mountains,  were  tempted,  by  the  comparative  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country,  to  settle  here.  Helmold,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions the  Pnissi  among  the  Slavonic  tribes ;  and  the  name  was  known  to 
Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  a  century  before  Helmold. 

Boundaries,']  Hie  two  large  districts  of  land  constituting  the  Prussian 
dominions  are  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  on  the  S. 
by  Austria,  Cracovia,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  territories  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Rhinel 
To  the  W.  of  this  river,  the  Prussian  acquisitions  commence  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Nahe,  opposite  the  town  of  Bingen,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Nahe  :  the  bounding  line  ascends  the  Nahe,  till  its 
confluence  with  the  Glan ;  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  this  latter  river 
with  the  Lauter,  at  Lautericken  ;  thence  it  proceeds  along  the  demarca- 
tion-line separating  the  late  French  department  of  the  Sarre  from  Mont 
Tonnere,  still  ascending  the  Glan,  and  then  descending  the  small  stream 
of  the  Blies,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sarre,  a  little  below  the  French 
fortress  of  Sarregniminis ;  thence  along  the  old  limits  of  the  county  of 
Sarrebruck,  leaving  Sarrebruck,  Sarre  Louis,  and  the  course  of  the  Sarre, 
together  with  the  other  towns  and  villages,  situated  on  both  its  banks, 
along  with  their  dependencies,  without  the  limits  of  France,  and  within 
the  Prussian  territory,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Nied,  at  Siersberg ; 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  Sarre,  till  it  touches  the  borders  of 
the  ci-devant  archbishopric  of  Treves ;  thence  W.  to  the  frontier  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  leaving  the  cantons  of  Wadem,  Merzig,  and 
Sarreburg,  within  the  Prussian  limits ;  and  thence  N.,  along  the  Moselle, 
till  its  junction  with  the  Sour.  The  limits  in  this  quarter,  between  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  W.  and  the  Prussian  dominions  on 
the  £.,  will  be  given  in  our  account  of  Belgium.  On  the  N.,  Prussia 
is  bounded  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  the  two  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  all  the  way  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Pomerania,  in  an  eastern,  and  then  in  a  northern  direction, 
as  fiur  as  the  mouth  of  the  Memel  river,  in  55"  46'  N.  lat. 

Extent]  The  extent  of  the  Prussian  territories  is  not  easily  ascer- 
tained, as  they  do  not  present  that  compact  appearance, — that  continuity 
of  boundary  line  and  contiguity  of  parts,  which  indicate  a  connected  domi- 
nion. The  line  of  continuity  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Lippe,  Hessen,  Schauenburg,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and  Nassau . 
The  Prussian  dominions  are  thus  separated  into  two  divisions,  eastern 
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pnHioonoed  hereditary  with  'regard  to  indindoals,  end  eleetiv«  with 
regard  to  ftuniliee ;  and  the  house  of  Saxony  was  dedared  to  be,  at  dnt 
time,  the  family  to  which  the  sacceeaion  helonged.  The  executife 
department  of  government  was  delegated  to  the  king  and  his  coonciL 
The  person  of  the  sovereign  was  declared  to  be  inviolable;  and  he  had 
the  right  of  pardoning  all  criminals,  except  snch  as  were  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  State.  He  had  also  the  command  of  the  forces ;  and 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  senators,  bishops,  and  officers  of  every 
kind.  The  judiciary  authority  was  committed  to  primary  courts  in  each 
palatinate,  or  district ;  courts  of  appeal  in  each  province ;  and  several 
inferior  courts.  As  in  Poland  there  were  only  two  orders  of  men 
known, — ^the  nobles  and  the  slaves,  and  as  to  the  former  only  belonged 
all  the  active  rights  of  citizens,  it  was  provided,  that  this  order  ahonld  be 
as  speedily  augmented  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  enacted, 
that  every  citizen  might  purchase  a  landed  estate, — a  privilege  fonneriy 
denied  them ;  and  that  whoever  purchased  a  village  or  township  paying 
a  land«tax  to  the  amount  of  200  florins,  should  be  ennobled ;  that  thirty 
citizens  should  be  ennobled  at  every  diet ;  and  that  every  office  in  the 
army,  the  law,  and  the  church,  should  be  open  to  every  citizen  so  quali* 
fied.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  or  vassals  was  also  to  be  greatly 
meliorated.  The  legislative  department  of  government  was  vested  in  a 
meeting  called  the  diet.  The  members  of  the  diet  were  to  be  chosen 
once  in  two  years  from  the  order  of  the  nobles,  and  divided  into  two 
houses,  one  called  the  senate,  the  other  the  house  of  nnncios.  The 
latter  corresponded,  in  some  degree,  to  the  house  of  commons  in  Britain, 
and  the  house  of  representatives  in  America,  and  possessed  by  iar  the 
greater  share  of  power ;  for  although  the  senate  might  refuse  its  assent 
to  a  law  which  had  passed  the  house  of  nuncios,  yet  if  resumed  at  the  next 
diet,  and  passed  by  the  nuncios  a  second  time,  it  was  to  becmne  a  law 
in  spite  of  the  opposition. of  the  senate. 

This  constitution,  which  was  confessedly  borrowed  from  those  of 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  such  alterations  as 
fitted  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country,  was  brought  forward  with 
great  solemnity,  on  the  Sd  of  May,  1791,  and  was  ratified  by  a  great 
majority.  Unluckily  for  Poland,  however,  though  the  new  constitution 
had  been  cordially  received  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  it  was  not 
fiivoured  by  aU  of  leading  influence.  Many  of  the  old  nobles  saw  with 
concern,  that  their  order  by  being  rendered  still  more  numerous,  would 
become  less  august  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than  it  had  formerly 
been.  The  Polish  ministers,  in  the  mean  time,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
amused  by  the  crafty  politics  of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Petersbui^. 
The  most  profound  assurances  of  peace  covered  the  most  active  pre- 
parations for  war ;  and  the  Poles  were  surprised  to  hear,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  pacific  intentions,  their  territories  had  been  invaded  by  a 
great  Russian  army. 

The  Poles  had  not  foreseen  this  hostile  step ;  they  were,  therefore, 
totally  unprepared  to  meet  it.  But,  however  discontented  several  of  the 
nobles  might  be  with  the  new  constitution,  they  were  unanimous  in 
their  resolution  to  resist  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  Rnssia. 
When  the  troops  of  Catharine  approached,  Poland  had  few  soldiers,  and 
fewer  arms  and  necessaries ;  but  the  resentment  of  the  people  inspired 
a  promptitude  and  vigour  to  which  the  nation  had  for  some  time  been  a 
stranger.     Of  the  nobles,  some  carried  their  plate  to  the  mint,  and  others 
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^  g  ^^^lyjded  great 'qaiintitiM  of  anna  and  military  stores.  Of  the  common 
^^•iple,  none  seemed  unwilling  to  join  the  standards  of  his  country,  and 
^mteers  hurried  together  from  every  quarter.  Resolntion  supplied  the 
^»ice  of  discipline ;  the  Russians  were  attacked  before  they  bad  pro- 
^'^^^>:sded  far  beyond  the  frontiers ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
""^^  ^'Qr«4e6  were  not  to  be  vanquished  so  easily  as  had  been  imagined.  But 
^  >  ^lugb  the  Poles  had  courage  to  attack  the  force  which  had  been  sent 
"^  3a«iiauist  them,  and  had  gained  several  advantages,  they  were  sensible  that 
^^fericey  could  not  hope  ultimately  to  succeed,  without  the  support  of  other 
^  2  « fjwers  by  which  the  great  resources  of  the  empress  might  in  some 
'  ^  c-^agiee  be  counterbalanced.  In  this  emergency,  they  turned  their  eyes 
.'  »9^^wards  Rnissia,  whose  assistance,  they  imagined,  they  had  every  reason 
'->.^  J  expect.  It  had  been  stipulated  by  a  treaty,  ratified  in  April,  1790 : 
"  ^*  to  ^^^  ^^  contracting  parties  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  guarantee 
»:  4^^  jid  preserve  to  each  other  reciprocally,  the  whole  of  the  territories  which 
: J r^^ hey  respectively  possessed;  and  that  in  case  of  menace,  or  invasion, 
>c.  >Q^™  ^''^y  foreign  power,  they  should  assist  each  other  with  their  whole 
Q.  ^  Jorce  if  necessary."  It  had  been  farther  stipulated :  "  that  if  any  foreign 
.^  ..^  power  whatever  should  presume  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
^  ^ '  Poland,  his  Prussian  majesty  should  consider  this  as  a  case  falling  within 
. ,  the  meaning  of  the  allifmce,  and  should  assist  the  republic,  according  to 
1/  the  tenor  of  the  former  article."  Such  being  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  it 
/^  was  by  no  means  surprising,  that  the  Poles  should  now  look  with  confi- 
.  *  dence  for  the  promised  aid.  His  Prussian  majesty's  interest,  however, 
did  not  lead  him  to  assist  the  Poles  in  the  present  emergency,  and  he 
therefore  discovered,  with  much  political  sagacity,  that  the  treaty  alluded 
to  was  dated  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution  which, 
he  held,  liberated  him  from  all  his  former  engagements.  Finding  that 
from  Prussia  no  aid  was  to  be  expected,  the  Poles  resolved  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  for  themselves.  Several  engagements  were  fought ;  but 
though  in  bravery  the  Poles  were  superior,  in  discipline  and  in  numbers 
they  were  greatly  inferior  to  their  enemies.  At  length,  perceiving  that 
the  contest  must  finally  end  in  favour  of  the  Czarina,  the  king  was  con- 
strained to  yield  at  discretion,  and  to  annihilate  that  constitution,  for  the 
^^'  establishment  of  which  he  had  done  so  much.  This  concession  was 
highly  resented  by  such  of  the  Polish  nobles  as  seriously  desired  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  Malachowski,  Sapieha,  and  Radzivil, 
made  the  strongest  protestations  against  it.  The  Russian  empress, 
though  she  could  not  decently  reject  a  submission  made  without .  any 
condition,  would  periiaps  have  been  better  pleased,  had  the  Poles  con- 
tinued their  resistance,  and  thus  afforded  her  a  pretext  for  making  herself 
nustress  of  the  country  by  right  of  conquest.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  though  a  plausible  pretext  for  seizing  the  remaining  Polish  provinces 
was  wanting,  one  might  soon  be  framed.  The  courts  of  Vienna,  Peters- 
burg, and  Berlin,  resolved  to  divide  the  unfortunate  kingdom  of  Poland 
among  themselves ;  and  measures  being  contrived  for  that  purpose,  the 
several  powers  proceeded  to  put  them  in  execution  with  the  utmost  de- 
liberation. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  the  first  to  renew  hostilities.  After  having 
issued  a  manifesto  declaring  that  the  revolution  had  been  effected  with- 
out his  consent,  and  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  that  the  tranquillity 
of  his  own  territories  required  him  to  lead  an  armed  force  into  Poland, 
for  the  purpose  of  suppresaiDg  opimons  and  motivea  to  action  which 
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were  entirriy  nibTenive  of  tbe  good  order  of  aodetf,  in  the  facgimias  r 
1 793  his  troops  adnmoed  against  ThorB,  whidi  immediAteljr  fidl  into  i^ 
hands.  Dantaic  lay  eonrenient  for  his  purposes,  and  lubd  Umg  kes 
ooTeted ;  it  was  therefore  next  attacked.  The  Poles  remonstrated,  W 
their  remonstrances  were  only  answered  by  a  grave  assnnmce  that  !■ 
Pmssian  majesty  had  the  good  of  Poland  at  heort.  At  length  it 
discoTered  that  the  good  of  Poland  required  the  partition  of  the 
The  emperor  of  Grennany  published  a  manifesto,  requiring'  the  Pales  ti 
submit  with  equanimity  to  the  approadiing  partition  of  their  oonntij; 
and  the  empress  of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia  soon  followed  widi  than, 
declaring  their  reasons  for  what  they  were  about  to  do.  The  hAamom 
declarations  of  the  interposing  monarchs  were  followed  by  proeeei&np 
equally  infamous.  Tlie  Poles  were  required  to  sign  a  treaty  confiimiai 
the  partition  of  their  country ;  the  diet  appeared  refractory,  but  the  moiC 
obstinate  members  were  seised  and  sent  back  to  the  provinoee  which  thcf 
represented,  while  the  other  members  were  confined  in  the  fcmmb  wfaeif 
they  had  met  to  deliberate,  and  being  surrounded  by  an  armed  foite, 
were  informed  that  none  of  them  would  be  allowed  to  depstft  till  die 
treaty  of  partition  had  been  signed.  In  this  situation,  they  united  in  the 
following  solemn  declaration  :— 

^<  Surrounded  closely  by  foreign  troops,  on  the  second  of  this  BMmti^ 
threatened  with  further  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  rqiublie  by  the 
Prussian  armies,  to  its  uttermost  ruin,  and  oppressed  by  imrammbk 
violences,  the  States  in  diet  assembled  were  forced  to  give  leave  to  their 
deputation  for  signing  the  imposed  treaty,  with  addition  of  a  few  cknsei* 
and  such  only  as  the  dictating  power  itself  seemed  in  pity  to  approve  of. 
But  with  grief  and  surprise,  we  find,  by  the  sad  experience  of  tfaia  day, 
that  the  court  of  Berlin  is  not  satisfied  therewith.     We  see  fiesh  acts  of 
violence  forcing  a  new  project  upon  us ;  and,  in  order  to  support  it»  the 
same  preponderant  power,  not  contented  with  investing  the  place  of  our 
deliberations  by  an  armed  foreign  force,  and  addressing  to  us  notes  full  of 
menaces,  seizes  from  among  us,  and  carries  off  our  members,  and,  by  aa 
unexampled  proceeding,  keeps  the  king,  bent  under  the  weight  of  ^ge, 
and  under  so  manifold  calamities,  and  us,  the  States  of  the  repnUic,  con- 
fined and  imprisoned  in  the  senate.    Thus  situated,  we  do  dedafe  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  unable  to  prevent,  even  with  the  luk  of 
our  lives,  the  effiscts  of  the  oppressive  force,  we  leave  to  our  posterity, 
happier  perhaps  than  ourselves,  those  means  of  saving  our  dear  eoeatiy, 
whereof  we  are  bereft  at  present ;  and  thus  the  project  sent  to  ns  by  the 
Russian  ambassador,  though  contrary  to  our  laws,  widiea,  and  opimou^ 
forced  by  the  above  means  to  accept,  we  do  accept.     Done  at  Grodno 
^e  24fth  of  September.     Signed  and  engrossed  in  the  public  records, 
according  to  law.*' 

7%tnf  P<irtiH(m  of  PolatuL^  In  this  manner,  two^thirds  of  the  Polish 
territories  were  for  ever  alienated,  and  it  was  not  prabaUe  that  the 
remaining  third  would  be  allowed  to  maintain  its  independenoBb  A  mili- 
tary  order  which  had  been  instituted  for  the  reward  oi  such  as  had 
signalized  themselves  in  the  war  against  Russia,  had  been  revived:  this 
offended  the  empress,  and,  at  her  request,  it  was  again  abolished.  A 
formal  abrogation  of  the  new  constitution  waa  next  demanded,  and  thi« 
request  also  waa  instantly  complied  with.  But  all  this  did  not  satiify 
the  Russian  empress,  who  next  demanded  that  the  number  of  the  loroes 
should  be  reduced  to  16,000 :  with  thb  demand  govenuaeat  would  Kiie* 
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ymae  hare  com|^ed,  but  seyenil  of  the  regiments,  resenting  the  indig- 
nhieB  to  which  their  country  was  subjected,  refused  to  disband,  and  put 
tbemselves  under  the  cominand  of  Madalinski,  a  Polish  nobleman.     The 
empress  immediately  despatched  15,000  Russians  into  Poland,  and,  pre- 
tending that  the  kuig  was  endangered  by  the  rebellion,  requested  his 
instant  oo-op«ration  against  Madalinski  and  the  insurgents,  and  that 
every  person  suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  measures  which  she 
prescribed,  should  be  taken  into  custody.     It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
request  met  a  refusal.     It  involved  the  £ate  of  every  Pole,  since  they  all 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  view  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  a 
foreign  power  with  jealousy.     Besides,  the  rapacious  conduct  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  had  highly  irritated  the  minds  of  the  people.    Incited 
at  length  by  such  treatment  to  declare  their  sentiments,  the  council 
resolved  neither  to  send  an  army  against  Madalinski,  nor  to  arrest  any 
nobleman  who  had  not  been  legally  convicted.     This  expression  of  a 
resolution  to  maintain  the  national  dignity,  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
common  people,  who  every  where  evinced  the  strongest  desire  of  assert- 
ing their  independence,  and  wanted  only  a  leader  for  this  purpose. 
This  leader  was  soon  found.     Kosciusko,  a  Polish  nobleman,  possessed 
of  considerable  military  skill,  and  of  an  undaunted  mind,  and  who  had 
signalized  himself  in  the  contest  which  the  American  colonies  maintained 
against  Britain,  dedared  himself  willing  to  conduct  the  armies  of  his 
country  against  the  troops  of  their  ambitious  neighbours.     At  the  head 
of  a  few  Polish  insuigents,  he  had  already  attacked  the  Russians  with 
eaccess,  and  entered  Cracow  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  March,  1795. 
Here  causing  the  gates  to  be  shut,  he  declared  himself  the  commander 
of  all  such  Polish  troops  as  were  willing  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  their  country,  and  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  the  nation  to  shake 
off  that  despicable  lethargy  which  had  been  the  great  cause  of  the 
triumphs  of  their  enemies. .  He  imposed  an  oath  of  fidelity  on  such 
troops  as  were  then  under  his  command ;  and  adopted  measures  for  aug- 
menting liis  army.     The  constitution,  which,  by  the  influence  of  Russia 
had  just  been  abrogated,  was  solemnly  recognized  ;  and  all  his  adherents 
boimd  themselves  to  support  it  by  every  possible  exertion.     The  Polish 
ministry  were,  at  this  time,  in  a  situation  not  a  little  critical.     They 
resented  the  indignities  o£fered  to  their  country,  but  they  dreaded  the 
Russian  power;  and  their  measures  were  often  almost  contradictory, 
according  as  Hmr  resentment  or  dread  prevailed.     They  passed  a  decree 
against  tihe  insuigents,  dedaring  them  rebels ;  and  authorized  the  arrest 
of  every  suspected  person ;  but  when  Ingelstrohm,  a  Russian  general, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  arsenal,  they  not  only  refused  to  comply, 
but  informed  Kosciusko  of  the  demand,  who  instantly  marched  upon 
Warsaw  with  the  few  troops  under  lus  command.     On  the  4th  of  April, 
he  met  and  defeated  6000  Russians  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Cracow ; 
but  was  compelled  by  his  loss  in  this  engagement,  to  fall  back  upon  that 
place.      Relieved  at  this  time  of  his  apprehensions  from  Kosciusko, 
Ingelstrohm,  on  the  17th  of  April,  renewed  his  demands  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  arsenal  and  the  disarming  of  the  troops,  demanding  also 
the  immediate  seizure  and  trial  of  twenty  of  the  Polish  nobles.     The 
king  and  council  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  this  order;  but  the 
ambassador  who  carried  their  remonstrance  to  the  Russians  was  treated 
with  indignity ;.  and  the  Russian  general  despatched  general  Bauer,  with 
a  detachment,  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal  by  force.     Bauer,  upon 
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Ilia  approach,  foand  tfiat  the  areenal  liad  already  been  seized  by  die 
citizens,  and  that  the  arms  had  been  taken  ottC  The  Russian  detach- 
ment were  made  prisoners,  and  the  citizens  having  nonr  acquired  aniis» 
attacked  the  Russians,  who,  after  a  combat  of  thirty-six  hours^  in.  which 
the  half  of  their  number  fell,  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  gaining  iJU 
open  fields,  and  soon  after  effected  a  junction  with  a  body  of  Proaaian 
troops  within  two  leagues  of  Warsaw.  It  was  evident  thiat  no  pacific 
measures  could*  now  be  employed,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  vigorous  exertion  against  the  attack  which .  was  expected  &om 
Russia.  According  to  the  advice  of  Kosciusko,  a  national  council  wa? 
established  at  Warsaw,  in  place  of  the  provisionary  council  which  had 
for  some  time  conducted  the  national  afilairs.  Troops  were  collected 
from  every  hand  with  indefatigable  diligence ;  and,  in  May,  the  Polisih 
army  amounted  to  upwards  of  22,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Kos- 
ciusko; 18,000  under  Kochowski;  6000  under  Jatinski;  12,000 
stationed  at  Wilna;  and  8000  stationed  at  Warsaw.  The  Ruasian 
empress  now  ordered  40,000  Russians  to  advance  into  Poland  from  the 
Ulo^ne,  and  16,000  from  Livonia.  In  several  unimportant  engage- 
ments the  Poles  were  generally  victorious.  But  Eisner^  with  a  Prasaan 
army,  attacked  Cracow ;  and  Kosciusko,  by  the  dread  of  pladng  himself 
between  two  hostile  armies,  being  prevented  from  relieving  it,  it  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  On  the  25th  of  June,  the  king  of  IVosaia  joined 
the  Russian  army ;  and  the  combined  troops  directed  their  march  towards 
Warsaw,  intending  to  take  it  by  storm.  Koaciusko,  who  had  long  by 
the  celerity  of  his  movements  avoided  the  attack  of  the  Prussians,  now 
encountered  the  body  of  forces  by  which  he  was  opposed,  and  forcing 
them  to  give  way,  threw  himself  into  Warsaw.  The  siege  was  carried 
on  with  vigour,  and  the  Prussians  made  themselves  masters  of  sevend  of 
the  outworks.  The  resistance,  however,  was  no  less  animated-  than  the 
attack ;  and,  at  length,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  the  king,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  not  supported  by  the  troops  of  Russia,  and  alarmed 
by  the  insurrections  which  prevailed  in  those  provinces  which  he  had 
already  acquired  from  Poland,  retreated  to  Lublin.  Considerable 
success  attended  the  efforts  of  the  insurgents  in  Southern  J^maia :  and  in 
Lithuania  they  had  hitherto,  afforded  sufficient  emplojrment  to  the 
Rnssian  forces ;  but  on  the  13th  of  September,  Suvarof  entered  Po- 
land with  20,000  men ;  and,  engaging  the  Polea  near  Bnsesc,  defeated 
them  with  great  loss.  Kosciusko  no  sooner  heani  of  this  defeat,  than  he 
hastened  to  oppose  Suvarof.  Being  informed,  however,  that  Suva- 
rof's  army  was  about  to  be  re-enforced  by  that  under  general  Fenen,  ho 
left  his  main  body,  and  advanced  with  6000  men  to  attaek  the  latter. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  the  armies  met,  and  after  a  severe  engagement, 
in  which  the  Poles  .were  at  first  successful,  Koectusko's  forces  were  de- 
feated, and  he  himself  made  prisoner.  Suvarof  now  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Warsaw,  and  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  aorrmder.  But, 
although  the  Poles  were  dispirited  by  their  late  defeat,  and  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  their  favourite  general,  they  declared  their  readution  to  resist  to 
the  last, — a  resolution  which  probably  was  not  at  all  displeasing  to  that 
general,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  that  cruelty  by 
which  all  his  military  operations  were  uniformly  disgraced.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  his  army  received  orders  to  attack  the  suburb  of  Pmga* 
The  command  was  to  advance  to  the  charge  with  the  bayonet  and  sabre 
only ;  and  the  order  was  executed  with  a  cool  ferocity  almost  peculiar 
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to  the  RassiBDs.  The  Poles  made  a  nohle  reeistanee,  hut  were  at  length 
drifen  from  their  works,  and  the  city  was  soon  after  obliged  to  yield 
uneonditionally.  After  this  event,  tiie  Poles  could  no  longer  resist  their 
enemies.  Hie  kingdom  was  divided  among  the  suecessftil  powers ;  and 
thus  the  independent  existence  oF  Poland  was  terminated. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Frederic  became  dissolute,  and  dissipated 
all  bis  uncle's  vast  treasures.  His  career  of  pleasure  and  inglorious 
reign  were  terminated  by  a  dropsy,  the  effect  of  his  excesses,  which  pro- 
duced his  death  on  the  16th  of  November  1797.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Frederic  William  III.,  the  reigning  sovereign,  to  whom  he  left 
a  kingdom  considerably  enlarged  by  bis  share  in  the  spoils  of  Poland, 
and  by  the  two  principalities  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth  ;  but  encumbered 
with  a  debt  of  28,000,000  of  crowns. 

Frtderic  Wilkam  III.^  The  new  prince  fonnd  himself  in  difficult 
circumstances  on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  the  first  act  of  his 
administration  raised  fair  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  his  people ;  certain  very 
illiberal  and  intolerant  religious  edicts  were  repealed,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  re-established,  and  the  old  system  of  economy  reverted  to. 
He  obtained  possession  of  the  indenmity  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
a  secret  article  in  the  peace  of  Basel,  of  5th  April,  1795,  by  which 
France  guaranteed  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  the  principality  of  Hilde- 
aheim,  and  Paderbom,  and  several  other  districts  in  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony,  to  the  Prussian  monarch,  in  return  for  the  cession  of  his 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  by  which  Prussia  gained  an  increase  of  territory 
exceeding  3,700  square  miles,  with  an  increase  of  population  not  below 
400,000.  In  the  third  coalition  against  France,  between  England, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  in  1805,  Frederic  William  endeavoured  to  remain 
neutral ;  but  several  circumstances,  particularly  the  visit  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  to  Beriin,  operated  a  change  in  his  opinion,  and  he  was  about 
to  join  the  coalition,  when  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  put  an  end  to  his 
negotiation,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and  Prussia,  in 
which  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  Anspadi,  Cleve,  and 
Neufchatel,  was  to  take  possession  of  Hanover,  then  occupied  by  the 
French,  which  drew  forth  a  declaration  of  war  from  England  against 
Prussia.  The  formation  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  hy  Napoleon, 
gave  occasion  to  new  negotiations  between  France  and  PniS8ia»  and  sug- 
gested to  the  latter  power  the  idea  of  forming  a  similar  league  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  This,  and  several  other  circumstances,  upon  which 
the  limits  of  our  present  sketch  do  not  permit  us  to  enter,  led  to  a  war 
with  France,  which  was  decided  almost  as  soon  as  begun  by  the  battle  of 
Jena,  in  conseqnence  of  which  Napoleon  occupied  Berlin;  and  the 
Phissian  fortresses,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  The  king  and  his  family  hereupon  retreated  to  Kdnigs- 
berg,  and  were  followed  by  the  victorious  enemy  to  Memel.  In  another 
attempt,  with  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  to  resist  the  French  arms,  the 
battle  of  Eylau  remained  undecided ;  but  that  of  FriedUnd,  in  which  the 
Russians  were  completely  defeated,  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  which 
Frederic  William — who  actually  had  lost  his  whole  kingdom,  which 
almost,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  village,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French — received  the  half  of  it  back  from  Napoleon.  After  this  misfor- 
tune, the  king  set  himself  with  very  creditable  zeal  to  improve  the 
internal  condition  of  his  remaining  territories,  and  founded  the  university 
of  Berlin  on  a  very  extensive  plan.     In  1810,  Phissia concludod  r  nrw 
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alliance  with  Napoleon;  and  when  the  war  between  France  and  Russia 
broke  out  in  June,  1812,  the  king  of  PinuBia  sent  a  corpe  of  30,000 
men  to  join  the  French  army.      In  the  retreat  of  December,    1812, 
general   York,   commanding  this  corpa,  capitolated  with  the  Riinirinu 
general ;  and  in  March,  1813,  the  king  of  Pmaaia  declared  war  against 
France  by  joining  the  Russians.     Extraordinary  efforts  were  made   in 
this  war  by  the  whole  Prnssian  nati<m,  and  every  means  were  taken   to 
inspire  them  with  feelings  which  the  goremment,  when  it  had  no  lon^r 
need  of  such  excitement,  was  afterwards  the  first  to  suppress.     But  ^vre 
cannot  enter  here  into  details,  which  hare  indeed  been  partly  given  in 
our  history  of  Germany,  and  will  partly  be  told  in  the  history  of  France. 
After  the  peace  of  Paris,  Prussia,  according  to  treaties  previously  con- 
cluded with  Russia  and  Austria,  was  to  be  re-established  on  the  statu  quo 
of  the  year  1805 ;  but  Russia  now  demanded  for  itself  the  whole  of 
Poland,  for  which  Prussia  required  to  be  indemnified  by  the  whole  kin|<- 
dom  of  Saxony.     After  long  negotiations,  Prussia  obtained  more  than 
half  of  the  Saxon  territory,  with  a  population  of  845,000  souls,  under 
the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony.   Those  countries  which  she  had  lost  in 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  several  circles  of  Western  Prussia,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  grand  ducby  of  Warsaw,  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn, 
the  Altmark,  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  and  several  other  towns  with  lJ)e 
surrounding  districts,  Cleve,  Miinster^  and  Wesel,  were  reunited  with 
Prussia,  who  also  received  as  new  acquisitions  the  grand  duchy  of  Poeen, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  Wiltzlar,  Dortmund,  Corvey,  and  considerable 
parts  of  the  French  departments  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine.     Soon 
after  the  end  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
caused  a  new  war,  in  which  Prussia  again  took  part,  and  contributed  by 
her  arms— «fier  having  suffered  a  severe  defeat  on  the  16th  of  June  at 
Ligny — ^to  gain  the  decisive  victory  of  Waterioo.     At  the  second  peace 
of  Paris,  Prussia  obtained  a  farther  accession  of  territory,  by  some  parts 
of  France  near  the  Saar  and  the  Mosel,  and  joined  the  holy  alliance.     A 
constitution  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  general  national  representa- 
tion, has  been  promised  by  the  king,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  granted. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES-CANALS-AGRICULTURE— 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 

Physical  Features,']  The  general  physical  features  of  a  country  com- 
prehending so  many  districts  of  different  appearance  as  the  Prussian 
monarchy  are  difficult  to  be  given ;  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  point 
out  only  the  most  general  oudines  here,  and  reserve  the  particulars  for  the 
topographical  description  of  the  different  provinces. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy  forms  an  almost  uninterrupted  plain, 
interspersed  only  with  a  few  hills,  which  do  not  rise  to  mountains.  The 
southern  edge  is  bounded  by  the  Sndetes  towards  Silesia ;  and  by  the 
Thuringian  forest  towards  Saxony ;  its  south-western  angle  is  bordered 
by  the  Harz.  Some  branches  of  these  mountains  run  into  Silesia; 
but  the  country  flattens  so  much  towards  the  Baltic,  that  a  part  of  the 
streams  form  stagnant  lakes  in  the  interior,  and  the  coast  would  be 
everywhere  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  if  the  shore  was  not 
protected  by  means  of  alluvial  deposits,  and  also  by  artificial  dykes. 
Through  the  western  half  of  the  monarchy  nm  several  chains  of  hitis, 
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partly  the  remaiiiB  of  t|ie  Syha  Hercynia  of  Tacitus,  and  partly  branches 
of  the  Wasgau  and  the  Ardennes.  HoweTer,  all  the  lands  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  north  of  the  lippe,  belong  to  the  sandy  plains 
of  the  north  of  Germany;  and  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  extreme  mountain 
point  is  the  Eifel,  at  the  northern  foot  of  which  the  plain  begins  again. 
These  plains  give  a  very  nnifonn  appearance  to  both  parts  of  the 
monarchy ;  but  the  finest  part  of  the  monarchy,  and  one  of  the  finest 
districts  in  Germany,  are  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Coblenz  to 
Cologne.  The  declination  of  the  eastern  part  is  in  the  £•  towards  the 
Baltic ;  and  in  the  W.  towards  the  German  Ocean ;  that  of  the  western 
part  is  also  towards  the  German  Ocean.  The  coasts  of  Pmssia  are 
washed  only  by  one  sea, — the  Baltic,  which,  along  a  line  of  coast  exceed- 
ing 500  miles  in  length,  forms  only  two  large  bays,  the  Tanzker  Wyk,  on 
the  coast  of  Western  Prussia,  and  the  Rdge  Bodden,  between  the  penin- 
sula of  Monkgath  and  the  island  of  Usedom ;  but  the  three  large  Ao^, 
which  are  properly  only  inland  lakes,  stand  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  sea,  and  are  therefore  also  sometimes  called  bays. 

Lahet  and  CUmate^  The  Prussian  States  have  an  abundance  of  inland 
lakes.  Eastern  Pmssia  has  about  300 ;  Western  Prussia  about  100,  and 
Brandenburg  679.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy, 
although  very  much  •  modified  by  the  difierent  situations  of  the  provinces. 
The  Ifuids  along  the  coast  are  cold,  and  sometimes  damp  and  variable, 
whilst  the  inland  provinces  enjoy  a  very  fine  climate,  which  also  causes  a 
great  difference  in  their  productions. 

CanaUJ\  Among  other  obstructions  to  agriculture  and  commerce  in 
the  Prussian  dominions,  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying  materials  and 
merchandize  to  different  parts  of  the  interior.  In  order  to  remove  these, 
and  to  facilitate  trade,  the  great  Frederic  improved  the  navigation  of 
several  rivers,  and  caused  several  canals  to  be  formed,  of  which  we  have 
the  following  account  from  Busching.  The  canal  of  Plauen  shortens 
the  water-passage  between  Berlin  and  Magdeburg  about  one  half,  and 
was  finished  under  the  direction  of  a  French  engineer,  named  Mahestre. 
It  begins  near  Parie,  on  the  Elbe ;  intersects  the  Elbe  and  Stremme, 
having  three  sluices  in  it,  which  check  the  fall  of  the  water  out  of  the 
Elbe  into  the  Havel,  ^diich  is  21  feet  in  height,  and  promotes  its  pas- 
sage ;  after  which  it  passes  on  by  Plauen,  into  the  Havel.  This  canal  is 
8,655  perches,  or  above  20  British  miles  in  length ;  being  22  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  26  feet  wide  at  the  surfru^  of  the  water,  and  in  some 
places  between  40  and  50  feet  broad,  with  bridges  laid  over  it  at  nine 
different  places.^ — ^Another  canal  joins  the  Spree  and  the  Oder.  This 
was  ordered  to  be  cut  by  the  great  elector  Frederic  William,  and  was 
completed  between  the  years  1662  and  1668.  It  issues  out  of  the  Spree 
into  a  lake  near  Muhlrose  in  the  Middle  Mark,  and  thence  runs  partly 
along  the  Schlubbe,  partly  through  it,  and  into  ^e  Oder,  being  13^  Bri- 
tish miles  in  lengdi;  5  Rheinland  perches  broad,  and  6  feet  deep. — 
Another  canal  joins  the  Havel  and  Oder,  called  the  canal  of  Finow.  It 
begins  at  Liebenwald,  on  the  Havel ;  passes  thence  into  the  river  Finow ; 
and  below  Lower  finow,  runs  into  the  Oder.  Frederic  II.  caused  it  to  be 
completed  between  the  years  1743  and  1746,  and  on  it  are  thirteen 
sluices. — The  Oder  canal  runs  out  of  the  Oder,  from  the  village  of 
Gustebiese,  to  the  prefecturate  of  Nuenhagen,  falling  again,  near  Wutzo, 
or  about  four  and  a  half  British  miles  below  Odersberg,  into  the  Oder. 
This  canal  was  opened  in  1755."  Another  canal,  denominated  the  canal 
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(MTtttton  in  terns  of  tile  Mgotiatkm  •!  Si.  Peterabaif,  4»f  ifae  Mi  «f 
August,  1772,  the  whole  of  Polieh  Ptataia.  and  of  Greel  Poknd  to  the 
Netz,  with  the  ezceptioa  of  Deatzic  aad  Thom;  end  from  this  tisne  the 
kingdom  of  Pnissia,  has  beeii<iinded  into  £astem  &nd  Western  fVusiu. 
Frederic  kept  a  watehfnl  eye  on  the  motions  of  the  emperor  JoeefAii  whli 
whom  he  had  had  two  peisonal  interriews,  and  dedarad  himself  agmnai 
the  occupation  of  a  part  of  fiavaria  hjr  the  Aostriaas,  after  the  de^  of 
the  elector  Mazimiliaa  Joseph.    The  negociations  wiA  Aastria  having 
fiuled,  Pmssia  in  league  with  Saacony,  began  the  war  of  die  BaTariaa 
sQocession  in  July,  1778,  by  onteiing  Bohemia  with  two  annies.    Tbe 
emperor  Joseph  kept  himself  in  his  fortified  camp  behind  the  Elbe  «t 
Jasomir,  and  would  not  ▼entnie  a  battle,  but  Catharine  XL  <^  Anesia, 
havuig  threatened  to  send  ^000  men  to  support  Prussia,  the  peace  of 
Teschen  was  concluded  on  the  ISth  of  Muy,  1779,  without  any  bfttde 
having  been  fought     In  the  oFening  of  his  active  life,  Frederic  con- 
cluded with  Saxony  and  Hanover,  on  the  13th  of  July^  1785,  the  league 
of  the  German  priaoes  against  Joseph's  plan  to  exchange  Bscvanu  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.    He  died  at  Sanssouciyon  the 
17th  of  August,  1786,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  life,  and  the  47th  of  tie 
reign,  leaving  to  his  nq^iew  u  kingdom  enlarged  by  an  ougmentatitfn  of 
tenitory  not  less  than  28,000  square  miles,  a  full  treasury,  a  weU-diadp- 
lined  army  of  200,000  men,  and  a  high  political  influence  in  Europe. 
Could  warlike  fame  make «  ▼iitue  of  ambicioii,  Frederic  was  certainly 
the  most  fortunate,  as  weH  as  most  illustrious  prince  of  his  age.    Hia 
literary  attainments,  though  not  of  the  very  first  order,  were  yet  much 
beyond  those  of  ordinary  men,  or  the  common  herd  of  kings.    He  was 
an  eminent  man,  whether  riewed  as  a  philosopher,  n  soldier,  or  a  Idii^. 
Many  n  privute  man,  indeed,  might  make  a  great  king ;  but  few  kii^ 
hare  like  Frederic  made  great  private  men.     Unfortunately  this  greatnesa 
of  mind  was  not  accompanied  with  goodness  of  heart,  it  had  nothing 
amiable  m  it.     Frederic  sported  alike  with  human  fodings,  and  with 
human  lifo ;  he  made  no  scruple  of  riolatmg  every  kw  whether  of  justice 
or  humanity,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.     To  the  low  vioea 
which  disgrace  many  elevated  stations,  Frederic  was  not  addicted ;  fiv 
he  was  sob«r,  chaste,  aad  frugal ;  but  in  many  instances  his  frngdity 
bordered  too  closely  on  meanness  to  be  an  object  of  admiration.     As  to 
religion,  he  was  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  like  it ;  and  he  made  no 
profession  of  it,  but  jested  with  every  thing  that  was  8<dema  or  serious. 
Hb  unbounded  tolemtion  of  religious  opinions  did  not  proceed  from  any 
religions  principle,  but  from  an  equal  indifference  to  all  forms  of  religioo. 
As  he  was  a  prcrfeesed  infidel,  his  chosen  companions  and  his  bosouK 
friends  were  most  of  the  same  stan^,  as  VoHaire,  Manpertuis,  Algarotti, 
D'Argens,  and  others.    In  die  Seven  years'  war  indeed,  he  was  very 
popular  in  this  country,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  gkuioos 
defender  of  the  Protestant  foith,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  see^  hot 
the  mere  droumstance  of  having  the  Catholic  l^ouses  of  Austria  and 
Bourbon  united  against  him.    Considered  as  a  sovereigfiy  ao  absoluta 
prince  ever  did  more  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  own  domimona. 
He  had  sense  and  discernment  to  identify  his  own  interest  and  those  of 
his  subjects ;  and  considered  himself  as  placed  at  die  head  of  die  state 
to  defead  its  territories  and  promote  its  weUare.     Upon  the  whole,  not* 
withstanding  his  faults  aad  his  detestable  ambition,  candour  ohligea  ua  to 
say,  that  Prussia  lost  in  him  an  able,  active,  and  enlightened  soveraign ; 
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•ml  tbal  lie  was  the  graalest  pcinee  of  liie  hirase  of  Bfaadenlmiv,  ^m 
evtf  swayed  the  sceptie.  What  does  him  the  greatest  honour  is,  that  he 
was  in  the  most  noble  sense  of  Ae  word^  a  popular  monarcb,--4he  king 
of  the  people.  He  lired  in  the  midst  of  his  people ;  in  almost  every  hut, 
his  portrsit  was  to  be  found ;  and  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  had  free 
access  to  him.  All  his  works  were  vmtten  in  French,  fqr  whieh  lan« 
gnage  he  always  entertained  a  strong  predilection.  This  partiality  may 
parbsps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  German  language  and  literai 
ttue,  nad  not  made  sufficient  adrances  in  the  time  of  bis  youth,  to  pre- 
sent his  active  mind  with  any  subjects  of  leading  interest.  Among  hii 
numerous  works,  the  Anii^MaMavelj  shows  by  what  tninmg  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  task  of  government. 

Frederic  WilHam  //•]  His  nephew  Frederic  William  II.  succeeded 
him  in  1786,  and  reigned  till  1797.  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
mpintRin  tho  political  position  and  strength  which  his  uncle  had  given  to 
the  Prussian  States ;  but  Frederic  William  was  destitute  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor's abilities,  though  not  of  his  ambition.  The  French  Revolution 
breaking  oat»  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  against  republican  France. 
To  this  he  was  induced  by  the  sanguine  representations  of  the  emigrant 
princes,  who  assured  him  that  one  campaign  would  decide  the  business. 
But  he  was  soon  cured  of  his  mistake  in  the  barren  plains  of  Champagne^ 
where  more  than  a  third  of  his  army  perished  of  hunger  and  disease,  and 
the  rest  were  compelled  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat.  Though  he  still 
carried. on  the  war  against  France  after  this  repulse,  it  was  no  longer  as 
a  principal,  but  as  a  mere  subsidiary  of  Great  Britain ;  and  when  at 
}&igdk  he  perceived  that  the  war  neither  yielded  laurels  nw  profit,  he 
was  the  first  lo  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  patched  up  a  peace,  on 
the  best  terms  he  could  with  a  victorious  enemy,  losing  his  territories  on 
the  west  of  die  Rhine.  He  perceived,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  made 
the  dupe  of  the  empress  Catharine's  policy,  who  had  artfully  encouraged 
the  German  powers  to  embaric  in  the  war  against  France,  thus  diverting 
thdr  attendon  and  their  forces,  whilst  she  was  effecting  her  design  of 
completely  subjugating  the  Poles;  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
compensate  for  his  late  reverses,  by  sharing  with  that  princess  the  spoils 
of  an  oppressed  people,  whose  protector  he  had  declared  himself. 

Second  PartUum  rf  PclantL]  For  several  years  after  the  fint  parti- 
timit  Poland  had  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose.  But  as  soon  as  Ostha* 
rine's  attention  was  diverted  from  that  country  by  the  Turkish  war,  the 
king  and  the  patriotic  part  of  the  nobility  embraced  the  opportunity 
affwded  by  that  circumstance,  of  adopting  measures  to  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  Russian  ascendency,  and  to  recover  that  independence 
which  thdur  civil  dissensidns  had  ruined^  Rightly  attributing  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  country  to  the  defects  of  its  government,  and  concluding, 
that  to  amend  the  constitution  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  givbg 
stability  to  the  Polish  councils,  and  consistency  to  Polish  power,  they 
determined  to  give  the  country  a  new  form  of  government,  calculated  to 
make  it  happy  at  home,  and  respectable  abroad.  For  this  purpose,  a 
constitutioD  was  prepared  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  de^wtch,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  ensure  its  acceptance. 

Of  this  constitnlion,  the  following  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
features :  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  the  dominant  natimial 
religion ;  but  persons  of  all  other  religions  were  to  enjoy  finsedom  of 
conscience  and  the  protection  of  govenment.    The  crown  of  Poland  was 
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(Mrtttion  in  terns  of  the  neg^otiatba  •!  Su  PMenlniif  ,  4»f  ifae  Ml  of 
August,  1772,  the  whole  of  PoUeh  Phuaia,  and  c^  Grem  Poknd  to  the 
Netz,  with  the  exceptioa  of  Deiitzic  owl  Thom;  end  from  this  time  the 
kingdom  of  Phusia,  has  been  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  I^nusia. 
Frederic  kept  a  watchfiil  eye  on  the  motions  of  the  emperor  J<Meph,  with 
whom  be  had  hod  two  pemcaial  interriews,  and  dedared  himself  againai 
the  occupation  of  a  part  of  fiavaiia  hjr  the  Anstriaas,  alter  the  de^  of 
the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph.    The  negodations  wiA  Aastiia  haviiig 
fiuled,  Prossia  in  league  with  Saxony,  began  the  war  of  die  BaivriaB 
snecession  in  July,  1778,  by  entering  Bohemia  with  taw  armies.    Tlie 
emperor  Joseph  kept  hioeelf  in  his  fortified  camp  behind  the  Elbe  al 
Jasomir,  and  woold  not  ▼entaie  a  battle,  bat  Catharine  IL  of  Roosia, 
havuig  threatened  to  send  60,000  men  to  sapport  Prasaia,  the  peace  of 
TesdMn  was  concluded  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1779,  without  any  hal^ 
haviag  been  foaght*    In  the  evening  of  his  active  life,  Fredenc  eon- 
eluded  with  Saxony  and  Hanover,  on  the  13th  of  July^  1785,  the  leagaa 
of  the  Gorman  priaces  against  Joseph's  plan  to  exchange  Baraaa  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Anstrian  NetberlandB.    He  died  at  S&aaao«ci,OB  the 
17th  of  Angttst,  1786,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  life,  and  the  47th  of  Ina 
reign^  leaving  to  his  nephew  a  kingdom  enlarged  by  an  angmentatiaa  of 
territory  not  less  than  28,000  sqnare  miles,  a  fnll  treasury,  a  well-discip- 
lined army  of  200,000  men,  and  a  high  political  influence  in  Euiope. 
Could  warlike  &me  make  a  viitae  of  ambition,  Frederic  was  certainly 
the  most  fortanate,  as  weH  as  moat  illostrioos  prince  of  his  age.    Hia 
literary  attainments,  though  not  of  the  very  first  <M^er,  were  yet  mach 
beyond  those  of  ordinary  men,  or  the  comraoa  herd  of  kmgs*     He  was 
aa  eminent  man,  whether  viewed  as  a  philosopher,  a  sddier,  or  a  kii^. 
Many  a  private  man,  indeed,  might  make  a  great  king ;  but  few  longs 
have  like  Frederic  made  great  private  men.     Unfortunately  this  greatnem 
of  mind  was  not  accompanied  with  goodness  of  heart,  it  had  nothing 
amiable  in  it.     Frederic  sported  alike  with  human  fedings,  and  with 
human  life ;  he  made  no  scrapie  of  violating  every  kw  whether  of  justice 
or  humanity,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.    To  the  low  vicea 
a^uch  disgrace  many  elevated  stations,  Frederic  was  not  addicted ;  for 
he  was  sober,  cfaast^  and  frugal ;  but  in  many  instances  his  frugality 
bordered  too  closely  on  meanness  to  be  an  object  of  admiration.     As  to 
religion,  he  was  totally  destitute  of  any  tiling  like  it;  and  he  made  no 
professioa  of  it,  bat  jested  with  every  thing  that  was  8<demn  or  serious. 
His  unbounded  tolemtion  of  religious  opinions  did  not  proceed  from  any 
religious  principle,  but  from  an  equal  indi£ference  to  all  forms  of  religion. 
As  he  was  a  professed  infidel,  bis  chosen  companions  and  his  bosom-- 
friends were  most  of  the  same  stan^),  as  Voltaire,  Manpertuis,  Algarotti, 
D'Argens,  and  others.    In  die  Seven  years'  war  indeed,  he  was  very 
popular  in  this  country,  and  obtained  the  appellalion  of  the  gkiriooa 
defender  of  the  Protestant  faith,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  see^  hot 
the  mere  circumstance  of  having  the  Catholic  houses  of  Austria  and 
Bouriion  united  against  him.    Considered  as  a  sovereiga,  ao  absolato 
prince  ever  did  more  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominioQa. 
He  had  sense  and  discernment  to  identify  his  own  interest  and  those  of 
his  sabjects ;  and  considered  himself  as  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state 
to  defead  its  territories  and  promote  its  welfare.    Upon  the  whde,  not* 
withstanding  his  faults  and  his  detestable  ambition,  candour  ohligeav  to 
say,  that  Prnssia  lost  in  him  an  able,  active,  and  enli^tened  sofereiga ; 
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and  thai  lie  was  the  grastest  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenbniv,  ^m 
erer  swayed  the  sceptie.  What  does  him  the  greatest  honour  is,  that  he 
was  in  the  most  nohle  sense  of  Ae  word,  a  popular  monarch,--4he  kbg 
of  the  people.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  people ;  in  almost  every  hut, 
his  portrait  was  to  be  fonnd ;  and  the  meanest  of  his  snbjeds  had  free 
access  to  him.  All  his  woiics  were  written  in  French,  for  which  lan- 
gnage  he  always  entertained  a  strong  predilection.  This  partiality  may 
perhaps  be  aoconnted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  German  language  and  literal 
ttue,  had  not  made  sufficient  advances  in  the  time  of  bis  youth,  to  pre- 
sent his  active  mind  wiUi  any  subjects  of  leading  interest.  Among  Ida 
nuneroas  woiks,  the  Anii^Maehiaiijdj  shows  by  what  training  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  task  of  government. 

Frederic  WUHam  IL2  His  nephew  Frederic  William  II.  succeeded 
him  in  1786,  and  reigned  till  1797.  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
mpintjtiti  the  political  position  and  strength  which  his  uncle  had  given  to 
the  Fhiasian  States ;  but  Frederic  William  was  destitute  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor's abilities,  though  not  of  his  ambition.  The  French  Revolution 
breaking  oat,  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  against  republican  France. 
To  this  he  was  induced  by  the  sanguine  representations  of  the  emigrant 
princes,  who  assured  him  that  one  campaign  would  decide  the  business. 
But  he  was  soon  cured  of  his  mistake  in  the  barren  plains  of  Champagne, 
whM:e  more  than  a  third  of  his  army  perished  of  hunger  and  disease,  and 
the  rest  were  compelled  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat.  Though  he  still 
carried,  on  the  war  against  France  after  this  repulse,  it  was  no  longer  as 
a  principal,  but  as  a  mere  subsidiary  of  Great  Britain ;  and  when  at 
leiagih  he  perceived  that  the  war  neither  yielded  laurels  nor  profit,  he 
was  the  first  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  patched  up  a  peace,  on 
the  best  terms  he  could  with  a  victorious  enemy,  losing  his  territories  on 
the  west  of  die  Rhine.  He  perceived,  moreover,  that  he  had  been  made 
the  dupe  of  the  empress  Catharine's  policy,  who  had  artfully  encoursged 
the  Geraoao  powers  to  embaric  in  the  war  against  France,  thus  diverting 
their  attention  and  their  forces,  whilst  she  was  efiecting  her  design  of 
completely  subjugating  the  Poles;  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
compensate  for  his  late  reverses,  by  sharing  with  that  princess  the  spoils 
of  an  oppressed  people,  whose  protector  he  had  declareid  himself. 

Second  PariUion  of  PdandJ]  For  several  years  after  the  fint  parti- 
timit  Poland  had  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose.  But  as  soon  as  Oatha* 
fine's  attention  was  diverted  from  that  country  by  the  Turkish  war,  the 
king  and  the  patriotic  part  of  the  nobility  embraced  the  opportunity 
affnded  by  that  circumstance,  of  adopting  measures  to  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  Russian  ascendency,  and  to  recover  that  independence 
which  thev  civil  dissensions  had  ruined^  Rightly  attributing  the  misfor- 
tnnes  of  their  country  to  the  defects  of  its  government,  and  concluding, 
that  to  amend  the  constitution  was  the  most  efiectual  method  of  giving 
stability  to  the  Polish  councils,  and  consistency  to  Polish  power,  they 
determined  to  give  the  country  a  new  form  of  government,  calculated  to 
make  it  happy  at  home,  and  respectable  abroad.  For  this  purpose,  a 
eonstittttioii  was  prepared  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  despatch,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  ensure  its  acceptance. 

Of  this  constitution,  the  following  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
features :  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  the  dominant  national 
religion ;  but  persons  of  all  other  rdiigions  were  to  enjoy  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  protection  of  government.    The  crown  of  Poland  waa 
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(MTtttton  in  tenns  of  tlie  negotistioii  at  St.  Peterabaif  ,  «f  Ae  SA  of 
August,  1772,  tho  whole  of  PoUsh  Phitai^  and  of  Grem  Poknd  to  the 
Netz,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  Diiitzic  owl  Thom;  and  from  this  time  the 
Idngdom  of  Pnissia,  fai»  bem  divided  loto  Eastern  and  Wcetem  Fnatn, 
Erederic  kept  a  watebfiil  eye  o&  the  motions  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  with 
whom  he  had  had  two  pefscmal  interriews,  and  declared  hiatiaelf  agauHi 
the  ocenpatioii  of  a  part  of  fiavaiia  hjr  the  Anstriaas,  alter  the  de^  of 
the  elector  Mazimiliaa  Joseph.    The  negociatians  w&A  Aastiia  hanng 
fiuled,  Fhissia  in  league  wUh  Saxony,  began  the  war  of  the  Bavnriaa 
snecession  in  Joly,  1778,  by  entering  Bohemia  with  two  armies.    Tlie 
emperor  Joseph  kept  himself  in  his  fortified  csmp  behind  the  Elbe  at 
Jasomir,  and  would  not  ▼entaie  a  battle,  bnt  Catharine  II.  of  Aoasia, 
having  threatened  to  send  ^000  men  to  sapport  Prassia,  the  peace  of 
Teschen  was  concluded  on  the  13th  of  May,  1779,  without  any  hat^ 
having  been  fought*     In  the  evening  of  his  active  life,  fVedeiic  eon- 
eluded  with  Saxony  and  Hanoyer,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1785,  the  league 
of  the  German  prkces  against  Joseph's  plan  to  exchange  Bscvaiia  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.    He  died  at  Sanssouci,OB  the 
17th  of  August,  1786,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  life,  and  the  47tfa  of  lus 
leign,  leavii^  to  his  nq^iew  a  kingdom  enlaiged  by  an  augmentation  of 
tenitory  not  less  than  28,000  square  miles,  a  full  treasury,  a  weU-diadp- 
Imed  army  of  200,000  men,  and  a  high  political  influence  In  Europe. 
Could  warlike  fome  make  a  ▼iitue  of  ambtfioD,  Frederic  was  certainly 
the  most  fortunate,  as  weU  as  most  illostrions  prince  of  his  age.    His 
litei'ary  attainments,  though  not  of  the  Tery  first  order,  were  yet  much 
beyond  those  of  ordinary  men,  or  the  common  herd  of  kings.    He  was 
aa  eminent  man,  whether  viewed  as  a  philosopher^  a  seedier,  or  a  kii^. 
Msny  a  private  man,  indeed,  might  make  a  great  king ;  but  ftw  longs 
have  like  Frederic  made  great  private  men.     Unfortunately  this  greatness 
of  mind  was  not  accompanied  with  goodness  of  heart,  it  had  nothing 
amiable  in  it.     Frederic  sported  alike  with  human  feelingi,  and  with 
human  life ;  he  made  no  scruple  of  violating  every  kw  whether  of  justaoe 
or  humanity,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  amlution.    To  the  low  vicea 
winch  disgsaoe  many  elevated  stations,  Frederic  was  not  addicted ;  for 
he  was  sob«r,  chaste,  and  frugal ;  but  in  many  instances  his  frugality 
bordered  too  closely  on  meanness  to  be  an  object  of  admiration.     As  to 
religion,  he  was  toudly  destitute  of  any  thing  like  it ;  and  he  made  no 
profession  of  it,  but  jested  with  every  thing  that  was  8<^ma  or  serious. 
His  unbounded  tolemtion  of  religions  opinions  did  not  proceed  from  any 
religious  principle,  but  from  an  equal  indi£ference  to  all  forms  of  religion. 
As  he  was  a  professed  infidel,  his  chosen  ccmipanions  and  his  bosom« 
friends  were  most  of  the  same  stamp,  as  VoHaire,  Manpertuis,  Algarotti, 
D'Argens,  and  others.     In  die  Seven  years'  war  indeed,  he  was  very 
popular  in  this  country,  and  obtained  the  i^ellation  of  the  gkvions 
defender  of  the  Protestant  foith,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  see^  hut 
the  mere  circumstance  of  having  the  Catholic  houses  of  Austria  and 
Bourbon  united  against  him.     Considered  as  a  sovereigSi  no  absolute 
prince  ever  did  more  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions. 
He  had  sense  and  discernment  to  identify  his  own  interest  and  those  of 
his  subjects ;  and  considered  himself  as  pkced  at  the  head  of  the  state 
to  defead  its  territories  and  promote  its  wdfere.     Upon  the  whde,  not* 
withstanding  his  faults  and  his  detestable  ambitioo,  candour  obliges  us  to 
say,  that  Prussia  lost  in  him  an  able,  active,  and  eidightened  sovereign ; 
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and  tbal  he  vnm  the  gimteet  prince  of  the  house  of  Bnmdenhmv,  that 
ever  swayed  the  sceptre.  What  does  faun  the  greatest  honour  is,  thst  he 
was  in  the  most  nohle  sense  of  the  word,  a  popular  monarcb,->-4he  king 
of  the  people.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  people ;  in  almost  every  hut, 
hb  portrait  was  to  be  found ;  and  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  had  free 
Acceas  to  him.  All  his  worica  were  written  in  French,  fpr  which  lan- 
guage he  always  entertained  a  strong  predilection.  This  partiality  may 
pariiaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  German  language  and  liters^ 
tnie^  had  not  made  sufficient  advances  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  to  pre- 
sent his  active  mind  with  any  subjects  of  leading  interest  Asaong  his 
numerous  Works,  the  Anti'MaMavel,  shows  by  what  training  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  task  of  govetnment. 

Frederic  HVUam  IL^  His  nephew  Frederic  William  II.  succeeded 
him  in  1786,  and  reigned  till  1797.  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
maintain  the  political  position  and  strength  which  his  uncle  had  given  to 
the  Fknssian  States ;  but  Frederic  William  was  destitute  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor's abilities,  though  not  of  his  ambition.  The  French  Revolution 
breaking  out,  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  against  republican  Brance« 
To  this  he  was  induced  by  the  sanguine  representations  of  the  emigrant 
princes,  who  assured  him  that  one  campaign  would  decide  the  business. 
But  he  was  soon  cured  of  his  mistake  in  the  barren  plains  of  Champagne^ 
where  more  than  a  third  of  his  army  perished  of  hunger  and  disease,  and 
the  rest  were  compelled  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat.  Thou|^  he  still 
carried,  on  the  war  against  France  after  this  repulse,  it  was  no  longer  as 
a  principal,  but  as  a  mere  subsidiary  of  Great  Britain ;  and  when  at 
lei^B^th  he  perceived  that  the  war  neither  yielded  laurels  nor  profit,  he 
was  the  first  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  patciied  up  a  peace,  on 
the  best  terms  he  could  with  a  victorious  enemy,  losing  his  territories  on 
the  west  of  the  Rhine.  He  perceived,  moreover,  that  be  had  been  made 
the  dupe  of  the  empress  Catharine's  policy,  who  had  artfully  encouraged 
the  German  powers  to  embaric  in  the  war  against  France,  thus  diverting 
thdr  attention  and  their  forces,  whilst  she  was  effecting  her  design  of 
completely  subjugating  the  Poles;  and  he  detennined,  if  possible,  to 
compensate  for  his  late  reverses,  by  sharing  with  that  princess  the  spoils 
of  an  oppressed  people,  whose  protector  he  had  declared  himself. 

Second  Partition  rf  Poiandi]  For  several  yean  after  the  first  parti- 
taoDt  Poland  had  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose.  But  as  soon  as  Ositha- 
line's  attention  was  diverted  from  that  country  by  the  Turkish  war,  the 
king  and  the  patriotic  part  of  the  nobility  embraced  the  opportunity 
aff<nded  by  that  circumstance,  of  adopting  measures  to  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  Russian  ascendency,  and  to  recover  that  independence 
which  thor  civil  dissensi<>ns  had  ruined^  Rightly  attributing  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  conotry  to  the  defects  of  its  government,  and  concluding, 
that  to  amend  the  constitution  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  giring 
stability  to  the  Polish  councils,  and  consistency  to  Polish  power,  they 
determined  to  give  the  country  a  new  form  of  government,  calculated  to 
make  it  happy  at  home,  and  respectable  abroad.  For  this  purpose,  k 
constitution  was  prepared  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  despatch,  and 
measures  were  taaen  to  msure  its  acceptance. 

Of  this  constitution,  the  following  seem  to  have  been  the  prindpal 
features :  The  Roman  Catholic  rdig;ion  was  to  he  the  dominant  national 
religion ;  but  penona  of  all  other  rdigions  were  to  enjoy  freedom  of 
conscieooe  and  the  protection  of  government.    The  crown  of  Poland  was 
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partition  in  teran  of  tite  acgotialion  at  St.  Petenboif  ,  of  the  5di  of 
Angwt,  1772,  tbo  whole  of  Polkh  Phitti^  ud  of  Gtoot  PoUoid  to  the 
Nets,  with  the  exception  of  Dantzic  oad  Thoni;  and  from  this  time  the 
kingdom  of  Phusiay  baa  been  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Fnauk. 
FVederic  kept  a  watobful  eye  on  the  macions  of  the  empenv  Joa^l^  with 
whom  be  had  had  two  pencmal  inteniewa,  and  declared  himself  againat 
the  occnpation  of  a  part  of  Bavaria  by  the  Anstrians,  after  the  death  of 
the  elector  Maximilian  Joaeph.    The  negodationa  with  Austria  hnving 
ftiled,  Pmssia  in  league  with  Saxony,  began  the  war  of  die  Bavatiaii 
snecession  in  July,  1778,  by  entering  Boheaua  with  taw  armies.    Tlie 
emperor  Joseph  kept  himself  in  his  fortified  camp  bdiind  the  Elbe  at 
Jaaomir,  and  would  not  ventnie  a  battle,  bat  Catharine  II.  of  Roasia* 
havii^  threatened  to  send  MfiOO  men  to  support  Phissiay  the  peace  of 
Teschen  was  conduded  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1779»  without  any  Iwttle 
having  been  fought.     In  the  evening  of  his  active  life,  FVedeiic  con- 
cluded with  Saxony  and  Hanover,  on  the  13th  of  July»  1785,  the  league 
of  the  German  princes  against  Joseph's  plan  to  exchsnge  Bavaria  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Anstrian  NetherlandB.    He  died  at  Sansaouci^on  the 
17th  of  August,  1786>  in  the  75th  year  of  his  Hfe,  and  the  47th  of  his 
vetgn,  leaving  to  his  nephew  a  kingdom  enlarged  by  an  augmentatioii  of 
tenitory  not  less  than  28,000  square  aules,  a  full  treasury,  a  weU-diadp- 
lined  army  of  200,000  men,  and  a  high  political  influence  in  Europe. 
Could  warlike  fome  make  a  virtue  of  ambition,  Frederic  waa  eertajnly 
the  most  fortunate,  as  weH  as  most  illustrioQS  prince  of  his  age.    Hie 
litei'ary  attsinmentB,  though  not  of  the  very  first  order,  were  y«t  much 
beyond  those  of  ordinary  men,  or  the  c<miroon  herd  of  khigpi.    He  was 
an  eminent  man,  whether  viewed  as  a  philosopher^  a  seedier,  or  a  kmg'. 
Many  a  private  man,  indeed,  might  make  a  great  king ;  but  lew  Idnga 
have  like  Frederic  made  great  private  men.    Unfortunately  tins  greataesa 
of  mind  was  not  accompanied  with  goodness  of  heart,  it  had  nothing 
amiable  in  it.     Frederic  sported  alike  with  human  Mings,  and  with 
human  lifo ;  he  made  no  scruple  of  violating  every  law  whether  of  justice 
or  humanity,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  amlution.    To  the  low  vices 
which  disgrace  many  elevated  stations,  Frederic  was  not  addwted ;  far 
he  was  sober,  chaste,  and  frugal ;  but  in  many  instances  his  frugality 
bordered  too  closely  on  meanness  to  be  an  object  of  admiration.    As  to 
religion,  he  was  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  like  it ;  and  he  made  no 
profossioa  of  it,  but  jested  with  every  thing  that  was  solemn  or  serious. 
His  unbounded  toleration  of  religious  opinions  did  not  proceed  from  any 
religious  principle,  but  from  an  equal  indifiereucc  to  all  forms  of  reli^on. 
As  he  was  a  professed  infidel,  his  chosen  companions  and  his  bosom- 
friends  were  most  of  the  same  stamp,  as  Voltaire,  Manpertais,  Algaratti, 
D'Aigens,  and  others.    In  the  Seven  years'  war  indeed,  he  was  very 
popular  in  this  country,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  giorioos 
defender  of  the  Protestant  foith,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  see,  hut 
the  mere  circumstance  of  having  the  Catholic  houses  of  Austria  and 
Bourbon  united  against  him.    Considered  as  a  sovereign,  no  absolute 
prince  ever  did  mora  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominkma. 
He  had  sense  and  discernment  to  identify  his  own  interest  and  tfiose  of 
his  subjects ;  and  considered  lumself  as  placed  at  the  head  of  Ae  state 
to  defead  its  territories  and  promote  its  weUwe.     Upon  the  whde,  not- 
withstanding his  faults  and  his  detestable  ambition,  candour  oUigea  us  to 
say>  that  Plrnssia  lost  in  him  an  able,  active,  and  enlightened  soveraiga ; 
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and  that  1m  htm  the  gnatest  pdnce  of  the  house  of  BEandenhmv,  thai 
erer  swayed  the  sceptre.  What  does  him  the  greatest  honour  is,  tost  he 
was  in  the  most  nohle  sense  of  the  word,  a  popular  momircb,-^e  king 
of  the  people.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  people ;  in  almost  every  hnt, 
hb  portrait  was  to  be  fonnd ;  and  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  had  free 
access  to  him.  All  his  works  were  written  in  French,  for  which  lan- 
guage he  always  entertained  a  strong  predilection.  This  partiality  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  German  language  and  liters^ 
toie^  had  not  made  sufficient  adyances  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  to  pre* 
sent  his  active  mind  with  any  subjects  of  leading  interest.  Among  his 
nnmenma  works,  the  Anii^MaMaveij  shows  by  what  training  he  pre- 
pared hirosdf  for  the  task  of  government. 

Frederic  HVUam  IL2  ^^  nephew  Frederic  William  11.  succeeded 
him  in  1786,  and  reigned  till  1797.  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to 
mfftintoin  the  political  position  and  strength  which  his  uncle  had  given  to 
the  Fknssian  States ;  but  Frederic  Williion  was  destitute  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor's abilities,  though  not  of  his  ambition.  The  French  Revolution 
breaking  out»  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  against  republican  Brance. 
To  this  he  was  induced  by  the  sanguine  representations  of  the  emigrant 
princes,  who  assured  him  that  one  campaign  would  decide  the  business. 
But  he  was  soon  cured  of  his  mistake  in  the  barren  plains  of  Champagne, 
where  more  than  a  third  of  his  army  perished  of  hunger  and  disease,  and 
the  rest  were  compelled  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat.  Though  he  still 
carried,  on  the  war  against  FVaaoe  after  this  repulse,  it  was  no  longer  as 
a  principal,  but  as  a  mere  subsidiary  of  Great  Britain ;  and  when  at 
lei^B^th  he  perceived  that  the  war  neither  yielded  laurels  itar  profit,  he 
was  the  first  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  patched  up  a  peace,  on 
the  best  terms  he  could  with  a  victorious  enemy,  losing  his  territories  on 
the  west  of  the  Rhine.  He  perceived,  moreover,  that  be  had  been  made 
the  dupe  of  the  empress  Catharine's  policy,  who  had  artfully  encouraged 
the  German  powers  to  embark  in  the  war  against  France,  thus  diverting 
their  attention  and  their  forces,  whilst  she  was  effecting  her  design  of 
completely  subjugating  the  Poles;  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
compensate  for  his  late  reverses,  by  sharing  with  that  princess  the  spoils 
of  an  oppressed  people,  whose  protector  he  had  declared  himself. 

Second  Partition  rf  Pokmd.']  For  several  years  afier  the  first  parti- 
tamit  Poland  had  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose.  But  as  soon  as  Catha- 
rine's attention  was  diverted  horn  that  country  by  the  Turkish  war,  the 
king  and  the  patriotic  part  of  the  nobility  embraced  the  opportunity 
aff<»ded  by  that  circumstance,  of  adopting  measures  to  iree  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  Russian  ascendency,  and  to  recover  that  independence 
whksh  thor  civil  dissensi<>as  had  ruined^  Rightly  attributing  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  country  to  the  defects  of  its  government,  and  concluding, 
that  to  amend  the  constitution  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  giving 
stability  to  the  Polish  coundls,  and  consistency  to  Polish  power,  they 
determined  to  give  the  country  a  new  form  of  gDvemment,  calculated  to 
make  it  happy  at  home,  and  respectable  abroad.  For  this  purpose,  a 
constitution  was  prepared  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  deqwtch,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  ensure  its  acceptance. 

Of  this  constitution,  the  following  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
features :  The  Roman  Cathdic  rdigion  was  to  be  the  dominant  natwnal 
religion ;  but  persona  of  all  other  rdigions  were  to  enjoy  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  protection  of  government.    The  crown  of  Pokmd  was 
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lathiumia,  no  \em  than  800  kkw  are  foond  wHlnn  «  ndiin  of  480  BritiA 
miles.  The  chief  of  these  ate  the  SpMinffy  which,  with  its  mnnera^ 
creeks,  extends  80  British  miles  in  erery  direction ;  the  Maner,  and  the 
Lerantin.  In  addition  to  these  inland  lakes,  the  rivers  Vistuki  and 
Niemen  present  singular  inland  sheets  of  water  at  their  months  or  esta- 
aries,  called  in  the  German  language  hqffs  /  that  of  the  Vistala  beiiig 
called  the^/^nscAe  ^^/  <^^  ^^  ^  ^  Memel,  or  Niemen,  the  Cmueke 
haff.  The  Frische  haff  is  70  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  18  milea 
in  breadth,  being  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land, 
called  in  Grerman  Nerrung^  said  to  haTe  been  cast  up  by  the  tempesss 
and  waTes  about  the  year  1190.  This  haff,  anciently  denominated  tiie 
Sinus  Venedicuif  communicates  with  the  Baltic,  near  Pillau,  by  a  strait 
called  the  Gatt,  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  and  18  feet  deep ;  but  the 
Frische  haff  is  not  so  deep  as  the  river  Pregel,  so  that  no  ships  of  burden 
can  sail  upon  it.  The  Cnrische  haff,  or  Simu  Curomauj  is  a  much 
larger  expanse  of  water  than  the  former,  being  55  British  miles  in  length, 
and  from  6  to  85  miles  in  breadth.  This  inland  bay  is  frdl  of  dangerous 
shelres  and  sand-banks,  and  the  coast  on  either  side  is  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  It  communicates  with  the  sea  at  Memel,  by  a  narrow  open- 
ing of  a  mile  broad,  and  19  feet  deep.  The  narrow  slip  of  land  whidi 
separates  the  Cnrische  haff  from  the  Baltic,  called  Cfuruche  Nenrmgy 
runs  in  aparallel  line  with  this  haff,  and  is  not  above  8^  miles  Iwoad ;  and 
in  some  places  not  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  north  part  only  of  this  haff 
belongs  to  Eastern  Pkussta. 

The  forests  which  cover  Eastern  and  Western  Phissia  are  of  immense 
extent.  In  general,  it  is  computed  that  in  Eastern  Russia  there  are 
4,881  acres  of  wood  to  every  German  square  mile,  or  nearly  a  third  of 
the  whole  superficies. 

Rtven,"]  The  principal  rivers  of  Eastern  Phissia  are  the  Memel,  with 
its  two  arms  the  Russ  and  the  Gilge,  and  its  tributary  rivers  the 
Scheschuppe  and  the  Jur,  the  Tange,  the  Pregel,  with  the  Alia  and 
Deine,  and  the  Passarge.  The  Memel,  or  Niemen,  rises  in  the  Pala- 
tinate of  Minsk ;  and  not  frur  from  its  source  receives  the  stream  of  the 
Berezina,  famous  in  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Napoleon,  for  having 
absorbed  in  its  cold  and  icy  bosom  so  many  thousands  of  hapless  victims. 
Proceeding  fiirther  in  a  N.W.  course,  it  receives  at  Kowno  the  Vilia, 
and  afterwards  discbarges  itself  into  the  Cnrische  haff  by  several  months. 
Its  comparative  course  is  upwards  of  400  British  miles. — The  Pregel 
originates  in  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  the  S.E.  quarter  of  Eastern 
Prussia.  Being  joined  by  the  Inster  below  Insterburg,  it  proceeds  due 
W. ;  and  after  receiving  the  large  stream  of  the  Alia  near  Wehlau,  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Frische  haff  below  Konigsberg. — The  IHnsaige 
rises  in  a  number  of  small  lakes,  and  after  a  course  of  80  mfles,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Frische  haff,  below  Braunsbeiig. 

CUmate^']  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  cold,  changeable,  and  damp, 
as  the  country  is  everywhere  exposed  to  the  winds.  The  nei^bour- 
hood  of  the  sea  diminishes  the  cold. 

ProductuyMi^  The  productions  of  Eastern  Prussia  are  horses,'  cattle, 

*  There  were  formerly  MTeral  royal  itad*  in  Esstem  PTomIs;  bat  dnee  tiM 
marshes  of  StaUapalmen  were  drained,  they  were  all  oolleeted  into  that  qnarter, 
which  ia  hy  no  meana  Imvonrable  to  them,  aa  the  aoil  ia  Ycry  humid.    Thia  diatrict  of 


ided  into  ao  many  sections  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 
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•heep,  goftts,  swine,  game — among  which,  on  the  heath  of  Ki^- 
rasch,  the  elk  is  still  found — fowls,  seals,  fish,  bees,  corn,  regetables, 
frnit,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  wood.  In  Eastern  FVossia,  though  the 
climate  is  more  rigorous,  the  soil  is  more  nniformly  fertile  than  that  of 
Western  Pmssia.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
Ireland,  and  serve  as  the  principal  food  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  in  the  forests  they  gather  the  kermegy  here  called  the  Russian 
cochineal.  Eastern  Pkussia  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  pro- 
duces in  abundance  that  curious  substance  called  amber ;  of  the  origin 
of  which  naturalists  are  yet  ignorant,  and  still  uncertain  whether  it  is  to 
be  ranked  amongst  vegetable,  mineral,  or  marine  productions.*  The 
quantity  of  amber  found  in  Phissia  is  estimated  by  Hoeck  at  200  tons 
annually ;  and  as  it  is  a  royal  commodity,  the  sovereign  derives  from  it 
a  revenue  of  £5000  sterling  per  annum.  The  line  of  coast  whence  the 
amber  is  generally  taken  is  eight  leagues  in  extent — from  Pillau  to  a  little 
beyond  Polangen.  It  is  chiefly  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  strong 
north  and  north-easterly  gales;  and  sometimes  they  find  it  in  the 
small  hillocks  and  sand-hills,  near  the  sea,  in  regular  strata,  which  they 
work  as  they  would  do  a  mine.  It  is  also  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  but  the  pieces  are  very  small,  and  the  quantity  trifling.  As  an 
article  of  commerce,  amber  is  divided  into  five  classes :  pieces  of  three 
ounces  weight  are  sold  separately;  the  rest  is  sold  by  the  ton,  and 
forms  an  object  of  export  trade  from  Memel  and  Kdnigsberg.  The  price 
varies  from  20  to  234  rixdoUars  the  ton. 

*  Kirwan  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  TecetaUe  origin,  but  mineralized  by 
•ome  unknown  operation  of  natore,  eimilar  to  that  bv  which  animal  flesh  is  converted 
into  a  substance  resembling  spermacetL  It  bore  an  immense  price  with  the  ancients, 
and  was  Talned  far  abore  gold  or  precious  stones.  By  them  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
cnm  of  a  tree,  and  henee  it  obtained  the  appellation  of  suoaavm;  and  in  the  poetic 
nncT  of  Orid  was  frigned  to  be  the  tears  or  the  Hdiades  deploring  the  fate  of  their 
brotheTi  the  unhappy  IHisthon.  As  bv  Mction  it  becomes  electric,  it  also  obtained 
from  the  andents  tlie  appellstlon  of  hdektnm  and  e2eelr«m;  and  has  imoarted  its 
Greek  name  to  t&e  modem  philosophy  and  doctrines  of  electricity.  The  Phenicians 
were  the  first  who  penetrated  into  the  seas  of  the  North,  and  discovered  this  soli- 
stance,  as  we  are  Inrormed  by  Herodotus,  who  says  that  these  early  navigators  brought 
tin  from  the  Cassitarides,  or  Isles  of  Scilly  and  neninsula  of  Comwul,  and  amber 
from  the  Eridanus,  which  empties  itself  into  the  North  Sea,— which,  in  Uieiudgment 
of  his  learned  annotator,  Larcner,  could  not  possibly  be  any  other  than  the  jfi&U>-daimt, 
a  tributary  stresm  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  JSridanut  of  Ovid,  which  received  into  its 
bosom  the  unhappy  FhaChon  in  his  fall,  as  amber  is  at  present  found  in  laive  quan- 
tities alongst  its  banks.  In  the  times  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  the  Estians,  who  faihabited 
the  maritime  coast  now  called  Prussia,  carried  the  amber  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine.  From  them  it  received  the  appellation  glaet,  which  in  Gothic  denotes  a  glassy 
and  shining  substance,  exactly  analogous  to  the  Greek  hdektron.  Tacitus  has  given  a 
very  curious  account  of  it,  and  how  it  was  gathered  by  the  Estians.  An  embassy 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Nero  to  the  king  of  the  Estians,  in  order  to  buy  it  upon 
the  spot.  The  embusy  took  its  route  from  Camuntum  on  the  Danube,  near  the  site 
of  the  modem  Vienna;  and  crossing  the  Hercynian  forest,  arrived  at  the  Vistula; 
and  embsrking  on  that  river  where  it  first  bc^ns  to  be  navigable,  sailed  down  the 
stream,  till  they  arrived  at  the  Amber  Islands  at  its  mouth,  now  the  Delta  of  the 
Vistula,  and  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  prince  and  his  subjects.  They 
bought  and  brought  away  about  13,000  lbs.  of  this  commodity,  amongst  which  there 
was  one  piece  which  weighed  IS  lbs.  We  learn  from  Cassiodorus,  that  Theodone^ 
kingof  the  Italian  Ostn^ths,  reedved  a  large  parcel  of  it  by  way  of  present  from 
the  Estians,  who  were  dedrous  of  his  friendship,  which  he  in  return  promised  by  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  them  for  the  valuable  gift.  Amber  is  not  now  hdd  in  such  esti- 
mation ;  yet  still  several  little  trinkets  are  made  of  it,  beddct  scented  powders,  an  add 
spirit,  and  a  fine  oil  which  is  used  for  varnish.  The  Danes  and  Italians  import  the 
amber  generally  in  a  rough  state,  and  profit  by  the  workmanship.  The  produce  of 
their  industry  In  this  way  is  chiefly  disposed  of  ia  Turkey,  the  oil  and  the  spiriu 
aioepted. 
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InhahUantar]  The  popnlalion  in  1817  wa»  919,580  inhabitvitB ;  it  k 
now  esttmated  by  Stein  at  1,005,000.  The  primitiTe  inhabitanlB  of 
Eastern  FrnMia  were  Slaronianfy  brBached  out  into  LathnantBiw,  Polei, 
and  Lettee,  who  were  in  the  middle  ages  partly  erterwHnated,  and  partly 
blended  with  the  Germane,  who  now  foim  the  principal  part  of  die 
nation*  The  Lithuanian  langoage  is  spoken  <mlyin  the  district  of  G«n- 
hinnen,  and  a  few  other  places. 

MiUimy  Force,"]  Eastern  and  Western  Pkusna  form  together  one 
military  division,  which  recruits  four  regiments  of  infantry,  one  ******H*w 
of  lig^t  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  cnirassierB,  and  one  of  dragoons. 

Topoffnyfh^,]  This  prorince,  which  contains  67  towns,  11  bonwghs, 
and  7,276  Tillages,  is  dirided  into  the  two  districts  of  Kdnigsherg  and 
Gnmhinnen. 

Cify  of  Kdmgsberg.]  This  city  is  the  capital  of  Eastern  I^nssia,  and 
is  sitoated  on  the  Ftef^  over  which  are  seven  bridges.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  Ottoear,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Teutonic  knights  against  the  pagan  Samlanders,  a  castle  was  first 
bnilt  by  his  advice  in  1152;  and  afterwards  a  town,  named  Komgis- 
berg,  in  honour  of  this  prince.  Bat  in  1265,  it  was  rebuUt  in  another 
sitoation ;  and  in  1280,  obtained  all  the  privileges  of  a  free  town.  It  is 
a  large  and  beaatiful  city ;  and  the  rampwt  with  which  it  was  snrrounded 
in  1626  is  seven  miles  in  drcomference.  The  number  of  private  booses 
is  4,290 ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  64,000,  acconiing  to  Stein. 
It  properly  contains  three  towns :  the  Altstadt,  built  in  1264 ;  the  Loebe^ 
nicht,  founded  in  1300 ;  and  the  Kneiphof  in  1S24,  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  river.  The  three  towns  were  united  in  1721.  Konigsbeig  hss 
a  university,  founded  in  1544  by  the  Markgraaf  Albert;  and  17 
Lutheran  churches.  The  cathedral,  built  in  1332,  is  a  large  structure, 
and  has  an  organ  containing  5000  pipes.  The  palace,  whidi  is  a  msgni- 
ficent  building  in  the  form  of  a  paraUflogiam,  136  paces  long  and  75 
broad,  has  a  hall  274  feet  in  length,  and  59  in  breaddi,  unsupported  by 
pillars ;  and  a  handsome  library.  The  tower  of  the  citadel  is  very  high, 
having  an  ascent  of  284  steps  to  arrive  at  the  top,  whence  there  is  an 
extensive  prospect.  The  ezdiange  and  town-house  are  very  fineedifioea ; 
in  the  latter  of  which,  the  magistrates  of  the  three  towns  meet  every 
day.  Though  surrounded  wi^  a  lampart,  and  defended  by  a  citadel, 
this  city  never  stood  a  siege,  but  always  submitted  to  a  victorious  or 
invading  army.  It  has  always  made  a  conttderable  figure  as  a  commer- 
cial city,  and  was  in  fonner  days  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league. 
Here,  in  1701,  Frederic  L  crowned  himself  with  his  own  hands ;  and 
here  Frederic  II.  in  1740  received  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
lies  84  miles  E.  of  Dantzic,  and  24  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic 
Lat.  54''  42'  N.,  and  Long.  20''  48^  E.  of  GreenwicL— Memel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Curische  half,  where  the  Dange  runs  into  the  Baltic,  is  a' 
strongly-fortified  place,  with  8,220  inhabitants. — Harber,  with  a  light- 
houae,  73  feet  high,  conducts  an  animated  commerce. — PiDau  is  built 
on  a  neck  of  land  which  unites  the  Frische  haff  with  the  Baltic  It  has 
a  harbour,  and  is  protected  by  a  fort.  The  population  exceeds  S700. 
As  no  ships  drawing  more  than  seven  feet  water  can  pass  the  bar  at  the 
month  of  Uie  Pregel, — laige  vessels  anchor  here. — Friedknd  cm  the  Celle, 
with  1,706  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Napoleon  over 
the  Russians  and  Prussians,  on  the  14th  January,  1807. — Eilau,  with 
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1,5M  iiibabitantBi  wiis  the  scene  of  a  liattle  between  die  Ru^itinsy  Phi»« 
siana,  and  French,  on  the  7tb  and  8th  <if  Februaiyj  1807.*-Brainyi8)ievg 
on  the  EsaBarge,  contains  5,786  inhabitants. 

Tie  CmJe  cf  GuaibimMnJ\  This  circle  waa  formed  from  a  part  of 
Ltithnaniai  The  chief  town  is  Gnmbinnen,  established  in  1732,  and  now 
containing  6,057  inhabitants. — Tilsit  on  the  Memel,  a  town  of  11,947 
iafaabttants,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  th«  treaty  of  peace  between 
Fianoe,  Rvada,  and  Fmasia  was  signed,  in  July,  1^07. 


II.  TH£  PROVINCE  OF  W£ST£RN  PRUSSIA. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic ;  on  the  E.  by  East 
I^ruasia ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Poland  \  on  the  S.W.  by  Brandenburg ; 
a<id  on  the  W.  by  Pomerania.  Hofmann  estimates  the  surface  at  4>65.9, 
apd  Stein  at  454  German,  or  9,761  British  square  miles. 

Physical  FeaturesP^  The  sur&ce  is  almost  level.  The  coast  is  quite 
flat,  but  protected  by  the  shallowness  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  Nehrung. 
The  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  particularly  along  the  Vistula, 
is  very  rich  and  fertile ;  but  one-third  consists  of  sand  and  morasses. 
The  Baltic  forms  on  the  W.  a  bay  called  the  Putziger  Wyh^  bordered 
op  the  coast  side  by  a  sand-bank.  The  Vistula,  of  which  one  arm  falls 
directly  into  the  sea,  and  the  other  passes  through  the  Fiische  haff, — of 
which  the  western  part  belongs  to  Western  Prussia, — is  the  principal  river. 
Among  the  other  rivers,  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  Drewenz,  the 
Sorge,  the  Motlau,  the  Braa,  and  the  Schwarzwasser,  or  Black  Water. 
There  are  a  number  of  inland  lakes,  but  none  of  the  size  of  those  of 
Eastern  Prussia.  The  climate  and  productions  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  Eastern  Prussia.  Flights  of  locusts  occasionally  appear  here, 
and  lay  waste  the  crops. 

State  of  TradeJ^  This  province  was  very  much  neglected  under  the 
polish  government,  and  though  it  has  been  greatly  improved  under  the 
Prussian,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  it  to  a  level  with  many 
of  the  Grerman  provinces.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  some  parts  in  an 
improved  manner,  and  the  province  produces  much  more  com  than  sup- 
plies its  own  consumption.  The  situation  of  the  province  is  very  advan- 
^eous  for  commerce,  having  on  the  N.  the  sea, — in  the  interior  a  large 
navigable  stream, — and  on  the  S.  an  easy  communication  with  the  canal  of 
Brombeig. 

InhabUxmt8.'\  The  population  in  1817  was  581,971 ;  in  1826,  it 
amounted,  according  to  Stein,  to  634,000.  The  majority  are  of  Sla- 
vonish,  pr  rather  Polish  descent,  and  Polish  is  almost  everywhere  spoken. 
But  at  least  one-third  of  the  population  is  now  German,  and  the  German 
Ifmguage  is  likely  soon  to  supersede  the  Polish  altogether.  There  are 
300,000  Protestants  in  this  district,  and  about  270,000  Catholics,  which 
creed  includes  almost  all  the  Poles. 

MilUary  Force,']  Western  Prussia  recruits  four  regiments  of  the  line, 
one  of  hussars,  and  two  of  uhlans. 

Topogm^i^.']  Western  Prussia  is  divided  into  two  districts :  Dantac 
and  Marienwerder. 

City  of  Dantztc]  Dantzig,  Dantzic,  or  Danzig,  in  Latin  Gedbnum, 
by  the  natives  called  Gdansk^  and  by  the  Poles  Dantkn  is  a  popu- 
lous, commercial,  and  fortified  city,  with  laige  suburbs,  the  capital  of 
Western  Prussia,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.    It  is  situated  at  the  con- 
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Bnenee  of  die  Radauoe  and  Motlaa  with  the  Vistida  or  Wadisely  four 
British  milea  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  and  is  the  great  granary  of  tiw 
North.     It  consists,  properly  speaking,  of  three  cities ;    namelyy  the 
Altstadt,  or  Old  Town,  which  was  an  inconnderahle  Tillage  in  997,  but 
had  risen  to  a  borough  defended  hy  a  castle  in  1294 ;  the  Vor  Stadt,  or 
Fore  Town,  hnilt  in  ISll,  and  fortified  in  1344;  and  the  Recht  Stiuh, 
or  emperors  city,  built  in  1390  by  Conrad  Wallenrod,  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order.   All  these  three  towns,  constituting  the  modon  Dantsc» 
are  encompassed  with  a  high  wall,  so  broad  that  coaches  easily  go  rovnd 
it ;  but  it  is  commanded  by  two  heights  on  the  S.W.     The  houses  are 
partly  of  brick,  and  partly  of  stone,  being  generally  six  or  seven  stories  high. 
The  public  edifices  are  magnificent.   The  cathedral  of  Dantzic  is  the  state* 
Jiest  fabric  in  all  Phissia,  having  48  altars,  and  3,722  windows.   The  font 
was  made  at  Antwerp,  and  cost  24,000  rixdollars.     The  granaries  of 
Dantzic  are  generally  seven,  and  some  of  them  nine  stories  high ;  having 
each  of  them  a  funnel  to  let  the  grain  run  down  from  one  floor  to  another, 
to  save  the  expense  of  labour  and  carriage.     They  are  surrounded  with 
water,  so  that  ships  lie  close  to  them  to  take  in  their  lading ;  and  no  houses 
are  suffered  to  be  built  near  them,  for  fear  of  fire.    This  city  is  the  empo« 
rium  of  all  the  trade  of  Poland,  being  the  grand  depot  for  Polish  produce, 
and  the  great  avenue  by  means  of  which  Poland  is  supplied  with  foreign 
commodities.    Dantzic  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  port  from  which  ship- 
ments were  made  to  foreign  countries  of  the  wheat  sent  down  by  the  Vis- 
tula ;  and  although  of  late  years  exportation  has  also  taken  place  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  ^om  Elbing,  Riga,  and  Memel,  that  city  still  enjoys  by  far 
the  more  important  portion  of  the  trade.    The  grain  warehouses  are  upon 
an  excellent  plan,  situated  upon  an  island,  formed  by  the  river  Motlaa  on 
one  side,  and  another  branch  on  the  other.     There  are  three  bridges  on 
each  side  of  the  island,  which  are  drawn  up  at  night,  exceptix^  the 
two  at  the  end  of  the  main  street  across  the  centre  of  Uie  island,  com- 
municating between  the  old  city  and  the  Vor  Stadt.     To  guard  these 
warehouses,  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  large  ferocious  dogs  let  loose 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     To  keep  the  dogs  within  these  districts,  aa 
well  as  the  passengers  from  harm,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  streets 
leading  to  the  main  one  are  large  high  gates  run  across;  no  light  is 
allowed,  nor  any  person  suffered  to  live  on  this  island.      Tlie  dogs 
prowl  about  the  whole  night,  and  create  great  terror.    These  ware- 
houses are  weU-adq>ted  for  storing  corn,  and  are  capable  of  contidning 
500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  although  at  present  about  280,000  qptrten 
only  are  found  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  them  that  are  in  repair.  From 
its  advantageous  situation  for  commerce,  Dantzic  speedily  rose  to  wealth 
and  importance.     From  its  various  masters,  the  Danes,  the  Teutonic 
knights,  and  the  Poles,  it  received  successive  accessions  of  commercial 
privileges ;  and,  until  by  the  partition  of  Poland  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Phissia,  it  was  only  nominally  subject  to  Poland :  being  governed  in 
its  civil  afiairs  solely  by  its  own  magistrates,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
to  a  space  of  40  miles  round  the  dty.     It  continued  to  be  subject  to  ili 
Teutonic  masters  till  1454,  when  it  shook  off  their  yoke,  and  submitted 
with  certain  limitations  to  Casimir,  king  of  Poland.'    At  the  Refonnatioa, 

*  It  was  oiM  of  the  Hanscatic  town* ;  and  the  Poles,  iti  oominal  maac«r%  have 
more  than  once  endeaTOund  to  roduce  it  into  complete  ealijeetion.  The  Soots,  in  ood- 
sideration  of  the  eminent  serrioe  they  did  to  thu  citj,  against  the  Poles^  under  the 
coudiiRt  €/t  one  of  the  Denglas  family,  were  declared  nnHiilea  of  Aa  dtj,  aod      -^ 
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il  declared  for  the  Augsbarg  confemion»  to  which  it  has  ever  since  adhered. 
The  rity^  after  a  long  siege,  was  taken  by  the  French  in  May,  1807. 
The  destruction  of  Wldings  and  magazines  during  the  siege  amounted, 
according  to  the  French  bulletin,  to  21,000,000  francs,  or  £825,000 
alerling ;  and  its  losses  were  at  least  equal  during  the  long  siege  of  1813. 
Its  population  in  1826  waa  54,000,  according  to  Balbi.  The  plain  stretch- 
ing out  from  Dantzic  is  traversed  by  the  Vistula,  which,  for  about  20  miles, 
la  confined  by  banks  above  20  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  and  a  mile  asun- 
der. The  river  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Dantzic  Hes  in 
Lat.  54''  21'  N.,  Long.  18'^  38^  £.  of  Greenwich :  84  miles  W.  of  Konigs- 
berg;  382  nwd-miles  £.  of  Hamburg:  and  280  road-miles  S.W.  of 
Riga  in  Livonia.  Near  Dantzic,  between  the  Weichsel  aad  the  Motlan, 
b-preads  the  Danziger  Werder, — a  very  rich  and  fertile  district. — Oliva 
borougli  has  a  celebrated  monastery,  founded  in  1178,  and  was  the  place 
where  the  treatv  of  peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland  was  concluded 
in  1660.     Manenburg,  on  the  Nogat,  is  a  town  of  5496  inhabitants. 

Cirde  of  Marienwerder,']  The  diief  town  of  the  circle,  Marienwerder^ 
on  the  right  banks  of  the  Nc^t,  contains  4,895  inhabitants.  It  was  from 
1309  to  1525  the  seat  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  the 
ruins  of  whose  castle  yet  present  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  Marienburffer  Werder^  a  district  between  the  Vistuht  and 
Nogat,  is  of  unparalleled  fertility.  Many  peasants  draw  from  600  to 
1000  crowns  annually  from  their  orchard8.-^£lbing,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  contains  18,534  inhabitants,  and  conducts  a  very  important 
commerce,  particularly  with  Poland. — Graudenz  is  a  town  of  6,700 
inhabitants* — At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Graudenz,  on  tlie 
Vistula,  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Graudenz. — Thorn,  on  the  right  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  The  great  astronomer 
Nicolans  Copernicus  was  bom  here  in  1513. 

III.  THE  PROVINCE  OF  POSEN. 

.  This  province,  once  a  part  of  Poland,  was  unite<l  by  different  parti- 
tions to  Prussia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  West  Prussia ;  on  the  £. 
by  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Silesia ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Stein  and  Hofmann  estimate 
its  surface  at  538.5  German,  or  11,568  British  square  miles. 

Physieai  Feaiuref.^  Posen  is  a  complete  plain,  except  on  the  bound- 
aries of  Silesia,  where  some  small  hills  rise.  Tlie  Vistula  touches  this 
province  only  in  one  district,  and  receives  no  other  river  but  the  narigable 
Brahe ;  but  die  communication  with  the  canal  of  Bromberg  is  advantageous 
for  the  province.  The  second  river  is  the  Warthe,  which  receives  the 
Proszna  and  the  Obra ;  and  the  third  is  the  Netze,  which  was  made 
navigable  by  Frederic  II.  who  also  formed  the  canal  of  Bromberg. 
There  are  many  lakes  here,  among  which  the  Gopplo  is  the  largest ; 
but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  other  two  Prussian  provinces. 

Clinuxie.']  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy ;  the  severest  cold  of  winter 
never  exceeds  26^  9,  and  the  greatest  summer-heat  90®  5'  of  Fahrenheit. 

with  cItIc  priTilpgra  bevond  other  foreigners ;  one  of  the  miburbs  is  6tiU  called  Soot- 
laod.  In  remembrance  of  Douglas*  ralour  In  defending  the  dtv,  and  wan  mostlv  inha- 
bited by  Scots.  The  arms  of  Scotland  were  also  set  orer  the  gate  whence  Douglas 
and  his  conntrymen  sallied  oat  upon  the  Polish  army,  and  continued  there  till  th« 
gate,  being  ruined,  was  rebuilt. 
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The  soil  u  partly  very  .rich  and  pmtly  aandy.     Agricnhure  »  «ti]l  cAnied 
on  m  ft  very  primitive  maimer. 

Trade^  S^c^  The  firat  weavers  of  broad  cloth  came  here  £Eom  Sileria 
under  WlacUvlaa  IV,  on  account  of  religious  persecntioiiy  and  femied 
seveial  towns,  in  which  considerable  manu&cturee  of  doth  s^l  woLm 
LinenL  is  another  staple  production.  Posen  is  favourably  sltui^ied  for 
cofwmeroe  on  account  of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Vistula  and  the 
Warthe  or  Warte. 

Inhabitanit.']  Stein  estimates  th^  population  at  8dt4»000.  The  stock 
of  the  nation  are  Poles ;  but  there  are  many  strangeis,  particulariy  Gw*- 
mans,  whose  number  is  probably  above  140,000,  The  msjority  are 
Catholics,  The  Jews  are  very  numerous ;  some  statements  say  120,000 ; 
l^ut  we  are  inclined  to  think  this  nnmber  exaggerated.  The  estal>li8li- 
ments  for  education  are  much  behind  all  the  other  Pmssian  provipoes» 
fud  the  parochial  schools  are  still  much  neglected.  The  poverty,  ignorance^ 
and  dmnkepness  of  the  peasants  is  quite  proverbial.  Posen  and  Silesia 
(orm  one  military  division. 

Tojpogrcph^^  The  province  is  divided'  into  the  two  districts  of  Poses 
and  Bromberg.  In  the  fiiBt  lies  Posen,  the  capital  of  the  province  on 
the  Warthe,  with  25,000  iidiabitants.~Fraustadt,  with  6,251  inhabitants, 
has  some  manufiEUStnres  and  commerce.  In  the  circle  of  Brombeig,  the 
chief  town  is  Bromberg  on  the  Brahe,  with  6,028  inhabitantSb-«i^Gneaen 
is  the  seat  pf  an  archbishop,  who  was  formerly  Prtmof  Tegni  Folama* 
Zamikow  on  the  Netse,  with  2.250  inhabitants,  has  some  manufafturefc 


_  J.  M.  V.  Liechtenstem  staL  geogr,  Uebomcht  der  Preoa. 

Eriimonarchie.    Wien.  1804.  fol Adam's  Tour  through  Silesia,  1804. 

8vo. — Stein's  Handbuchder  Preuss.  Erdbesdireibung.  BerL  1818.  8vo» 
— Heidemann  Handbuch  der  Postgeographie  der  Koenigl.  Preosa. 
Staaten.  Weimar,  1819.  8vo. — Jacob's  View  of  the  Agriculture,  Ike 
of  Germany.  London.  1820. — H.  H.  Gottholdt  Cbarte  der  KoenigL 
Preuss.  Staaten  in  25  Bl.  Beriin,  1817.~Wraxall's  MemoirB.-*Frederie 
the  Great's  Historical  Works. 
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